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Axncik  L— HERBERT   SPENCER'S  LAWS   Ofr   THE 
KNOWABLE. 

First  Principles.    By  Hebbsrt  Spknceb.    New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Ca     1866. 

Mb.  Spknceb's  "First  Principles*'  consists  of  two  parts, 
Laws  of  the  Unknowable,  and  Laws  of  the  Knowable.  Part  L 
we  reviewed  in  the  New  EnglandeT  for  January,  1872,  and 
found  its  principles  self-destructive.  We  have  now  to  enquire 
whether  Part  IL  is  any  more  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  it 
has  acquired. 

Positivism  aims  to  give  us  the  how  of  the  universe  with- 
out the  why.  All  questions  of  causation  are  looked  upon 
as  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  There  may 
be  causes,  there  may  not  be ;  it  pretends  not  to  decide  this 
question,  but  ignores  the  whole  enquiry  both  as  useless  and 
as  indicating  mental  immaturity.  But  the  mind  can  never 
rest  satisfied  with  such  a  position  as  thia  Indeed,  many  sci- 
ences, as  physical  geography,  comparative  anatomy,  paleon- 
^l^^gy*  g^ogy,  would  be  impossible  without  assxmiing  the 
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reality  of  causation.  Unless  why  be  a  Intimate  question, 
we  can  never  advance  one  step  beyond  our  own  experience. 
Mr.  Spencer  recognizes  this,  and,  advancing  beyond  the  Posi- 
tivist  doctrines,  aims  to  tell  us,  not  only  how  things  are,  but 
why  they  are  as  they  are.  Having  in  Part  L  safely  landed 
all  absolute  knowledge,  including  the  knowledge  of  God,  in 
the  realm  of  the  unknowable,  and  having  thereby  placed  Te- 
ligion  in  the  category  of  the  impossible,  he  next  proceeds 
to  show,  by  reasoning  on  our  ideas  of  matter  and  force,  and 
by  generalizations  from  known  scientific  laws,  how  the  uni- 
verse, including  both  life  and  mind,  has  necessarily  evolved 
itself  fix)m  the  primitive  nebul®  or  star-dust  Assuming  the 
existence  of  a  diffused  nebulous  matter,  and  admitting  the 
validity  of  our  ideas  of  matter  and  force,  the  Kosmos  must 
have  become  what  it  ia  The  scheme  is  certainly  a  bold  one, 
and  demands  unbounded  confidence  in  logical  architecture. 
When  Mr.  Darwin  presents  his  limited  doctrine  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  vast  conclusion  and  the  scanty  evidence ; 
but  when  the  problem  is  to  give  an  d  priori  recipe  for  the  uni- 
verse, this  feeling  is  greatly  increased.  Nothing  but  a  very 
secure  set  of  first  principles  can  justify  such  a  procedure.  But 
let  us  see  how  he  succeed& 

Mr.  Spencer  evidently  believes,  with  Emerson,  that  "a  fool- 
ish consistency  is  the  bugbear  of  weak  minds."  At  all  events, 
in  writing  Part  11,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  remember  the  philo- 
sophical principles  established  in  Part  L  In  Part  I.  we  learn 
that  a  self  existent  creator  is  an  untenable  explanation  of  the 
universe,  because  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable. 
And  why  inconceivable  ?  Because  "  self-existence  necessarily 
means  existence  without  a  beginning ;  and  to  form  a  conception 
of  self-existence,  is  to  form  a  conception  of  existence  without  a 
beginning.  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  con- 
ceive existence  through  infinite  past  time,  implies  the  concep- 
tion of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impossibility  "  (p.  81). 
The  impossibility  here  affirmed  is  one  insisted  upon  by  Hamil- 
ton, and,  before  him,  by  Hobbes ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
upon  a  most  diligent  examination  of  our  own  conceptions,  we 
are  unable  to  detect  the  allied  difficulty.    The  force  of  the 
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aigament  lies  altogether  in  the  assumption,  that  nothing  is 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  knowledge  which  will  not  appear  before 
the  representative  faculty ;  whereas  our  most  certain  knowledge 
is  just  what  Hamilton  has  most  happily  termed  "the  unpictur- 
able  notions  of  the  intelligence."    If  by  conception  is  meant 
an  image, 'it  is  true  enough  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
self-existence ;  but  if  he  means  to  deny  that  we  can  believe, 
think,  or  know  that  there  is  such*  a  thing  as  self-existence,  he 
is  clearly  falsa    There  is  self-existence  somewhere,  and  what- 
ever absurdity  the  fact  may  imply,  we  have  no  surer  piece  of 
knowledge  than  this.    But  see  how  Mr.  Spencer  answers  him- 
self    Infinite  time  is  an  impossible  conception,  and  any  idea 
involving  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  "  pseudo-idea."    Yet  as  soon 
as  he  has  packed  God  and  religion  off  to  the  unknowable,  he 
tell  us,  with  undoubting  assurance,  that  matter  was  never  cre- 
ated (chap.  VL).   But  if  never  created,  then  matter  must  have 
existed  through  infinite  past  time.     The  conception,  then,  of 
uncreated  matter,  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  past  time. 
"  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.     To  conceive  exist- 
ence through  infinite  past  time,  implies  the  conception  of  infi- 
nite past  time,  which  is  impossible"  (p.  81).     We  yield  to  the 
cogency  of  the  reasoning,  and  adniit  the  eternity  of  matter  to 
bean  untenable  hypothesis,  a  ''pseudo-idea."    He  is  equaUy 
sure  that  matter  and  force  are  indestructible ;  both  ''  persist" 
But  if  not  destroyed,  they  must  exist  through  infinite  future 
time ;  and  the  conception  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
force  really  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  future  time. 
"  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this,"  &c.     So  then,  Mr. 
Spencer's  leading  doctrines  concerning  matter  and  force  are 
condemned  by  his  own  metaphysics  as  untenable  hypotheses, 
involving  "  symbolic  conclusions  of  the  illegitimate  order. 

As  a  kind  of  bar  to  this  criticism,  he  says :  ''  Whatever  may 
be  true  of  matter  absolutely,  we  have  learned  that  relatively  to 
our  own  consciousness  matter  never  either  comes  into  existence 
or  ceases  to  exist"  (p.  289).  This,  however,  in  no  wise  assists 
him,  for  in  his  plea  against  idealism  (chap.  Y.),  he  assures  us, 
that,  though  we  do  not  know  the  absolute  reality,  yet  the  rela- 
tive reality,  which  we  do  know,  stands  in  fixed  connection  with 
it    '*  Thus,  then,  we  may  resume  with  entire  confidence  those 
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realistic  conceptions  which  philosophy  at  first  sight  seems  to 
dissipate.  Though  reality  under  the  forms  of  our  conscious- 
ness is  but  a  conditioned  effect  of  the  absolute  reality,  yet  this 
conditioned  effect,  standing  in  indissoluble  relation  with  its 
unconditioned  cause,  and  equally  persistent  with  it,,  so  long  as 
the  conditions  persist,  is,  to  the  consciousness  supplying  those 
conditions,  equally  real  The  persistent  impressions,  being  the 
persistent  results  of  a  persistent  cause,  are  for  practical  purposes 
the  same  as  the  cause  itself,  and  may  be  habitually  dealt  with 
as  its  equivalents"  (p.  229).  As  then  the  connection  is  indis- 
soluble, while  the  relative  reality  persists,  the  absolute  reality 
must  persist  also;  and  as  the  relative  reality,  matter,  never 
begins  nor  ceases  to  exist,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  reality 
never  begins  nor  ceases  to  exist  Now  a  Divine  existence  is 
incredible,  because  it  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  time ; 
yet  here  are  doctrines  about  matter  and  force  which,  though 
involving  the  same  impossible  conception,  are  dealt  with  as 
first  truths.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  convenience 
of  a  double-faced  logic  like  this.  We  submit  that  Mr.  Spencer 
must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  recall  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  the  Deity,  or  else  consign  his  fundamental  doc- 
trines to  the  limbo  of  "  pseudo-ideas." 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  only  a  scientist,  b\it  a  metaphysician  also. 
As  a  consequence,  he  is  fond  of  representing  laws,  which  have 
been  discovered  only  by  long  and  carefiil  induction,  as  discov- 
erable by  d  priori  cogitation.  Thus  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  the  continuity  of  motion,  and  the  persistence  of  force, 
are  declared  to  be  d  priori  truths  of  the  highest  certainty.  It 
is  a  fashion  with  him  to  close  a  chapter  by  pointing  out  that 
the  contained  doctrine  is  really  an  d  priori  truth,  or  is  a  neces- 
sary corroUary  of  some  d  priori  principla  This  is  a  necessity 
of  his  system.  No  possible  amount  of  experiment  would  avail 
to  prove  these  doctrines  for  all  time  and  space,  and,  unless  they 
can  get  some  d  priori  support,  they  must  present  a  sorry  figure 
in  so  great  a  field.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out,  these 
doctrines  are  incapable  of  inductive  proof.  Matter  can  be  proved 
indestructible  only  by  assuming  the  persistence  of  force ;  and 
forcec  an  be  proved  persistent  only  by  assuming  matter  to  be  inde- 
structibla     The  argument  is  circular  and  worthless ;  one  or  the 
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other  of  these  doctrines  must  be  based  on  d  priori  consideration& 
Throaghout  this  philosophy,  fact  is  necessarily  subordinate  to 
theory.  Out  of  a  universe  of  a  phenomena,  only  a  few  can 
be  placed  in  the  witness-box,  and  who  knows  but  that  only 
the  most  pliable  have  been  subpoenaed?  The  panel  is  very 
laiTge,  and,  possibly,  the  jury  may  be  packed.  Unless  the  meta- 
physical principles  be  very  secure,  such  a  suspicion  will  neces- 
sarily attach  to  any  verdict,  based  upon  such  scanty  evidence. 
The  &cts  adduced  serve  to  give  a  scientific  appearance  to  the 
work,  but  their  argumentative  value  is  small  It  is  to  the 
underlying  metaphysics  that  the  doctrines  must  look  for  sup- 
port Yet  we  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Spencer  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  unite  fact  and  philosophy.  He  does 
not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  any  just  appreciation  of  the  &ct  that 
contradictions  cannot  coexist  In  one  place,  he  tells  us  that  a 
necessity  of  thought  is  no  sign  of  a  necessity  of  fact ;  and  then 
he  offers  a  necessity  of  thought  as  the  best  proof  of  an  exter- 
nal fiujt  He  says :  "  Our  inability  to  conceive  matter  becoming 
non-existent  is  immediately  consequent  upon  the  nature  of 
thought  itself  Thought  consists  in  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tionsL  There  can  be  no  relation,  and,  therefore,  no  thought 
framed,  when  one  of  the  terms  is  absent  from  consciousness. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  something  becoming  nothing, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  nothing 
becoming  something — ^the  reason,  namely,  that  nothing  cannot 
become  an  object  of  consciousness.  The  annihilation  of  mat- 
ter is  unthinkable  for  the  same  reason  that  its  creation  is 
unthinkable ;  and  its  indestructibility  thus  becomes  an  d  priori 
cognition  of  the  highest  order"  (p.  241).  To  the  objection,  that 
most  men  believe  that  matter  is  destructible,  he  replies,  that 
most  men  do  not  really  think,  but  only  think  that  they  think. 
*'  And  if  this  obliges  us  to  reject  a  large  part  of  human  think- 
ing as  not  thinking  at  all,  but  merely  pseudo-thinking,  there 
is  no  help  for  it"  (p.  248) — ^an  explanation  bordering  on  the 
faeroia 

This  reasoning,  which  is  repeated  in  proof  of  the  persistence 
of  force,  amounts  to  this:  what  we  cannot  conceive  is  impossi- 
ble. We  cannot  conceive  either  creation  or  annihilation ;  hence 
tliey  are  impossible. 
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Let  us  ask  Mr.  Spencer  to  answer  himself  again.  Turning 
to  the  chapter  on  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas" — a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  metaphysical  puzzles,  we  learn  that  inconceiva- 
bility is  no  test  at  all  of  truth.  That  matter  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble, we  are  told,  is  an  impossible  conception.  That  it  is  not 
infinitely  divisible  is  declared  to  be  equally  irrational.  Now 
as  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  inconceivable 
is  not  the  impossibla 

Again,  the  supposition  that  matter  is  absolutely  solid  is 
inconceivable.  The  converse  is  equally  inconceivable.  But  as 
one  of  the  suppositions  must  be  true,  it  appears  again  that 
inconceivability  is  no  test  of  truth. 

Reasoning  upon  consciousness,  he  says:  "Hence  while  we 
are  unable  either  to  believe,  or  to  conceive,  that  the  duration 
of  consciousness  is  infinite,  we  are  equally  unable  either  to 
believe,  or  to  conceive,  that  the  duration  of  consciousness  is 
finite ;  we  are  equally  unable  either  to  know  it  as  finite,  or  to 
conceive  it  as  finite"  (p.  68).  Now  as  both  conceptions  are 
alike  inconceivable,  and  as  one  must  be  true,  it  follows  that 
inconceivability  is  no  test  of  the  possible. 

Even  more;  not  only  is  the  inconceivable  shown  to  be 
impossible,  it  is  even  the  demonstrable  That  a  body  moving 
with  velocity  4  should,  upon  contact  with  another  body,  move 
with  velocity  2,  is  shown  to  be  a  supreme  inconceivability. 
Yet  if  a  ball  moving  with  velocity  4  should  strike  another  of 
equal  weight,  then  supposing  the  latter  free  to  move,  and 
the  point  of  contact  to  be  on  the  line  joining  their  centers, 
both  would  move  on  with  velocity  2.  It  would  be  at  once 
inconceivable  and  a  fact  The  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  another 
inconceivable  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a  fact  of  undoubted 
demonstration.  We  might  cull  dozens  of  illustrations  from 
this  chapter,  aU  showing  the  worthlessness  of  inconceivability 
as  a  test  of  truth.  Now  who  would  expect  to  find  the  author 
of  this  chapter  basing  his  belief  in  anything  upon  the  incon- 
ceivability of  the  opposite  ?  Yet  no  sooner  does  Mr.  Spencer 
get  clear  of  the  Unknowable,  than  he  finds  it  the  best  of  proofs. 
The  creation  of  matter  and  force,  and  their  destruction,  are 
impossible  because  inconceivable.  And  this  is  adduced  as 
argument  after  giving  us  page  upon  page  of  proof  that  incon- ' 
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oeivabilitj  is  no  test  at  all  of  reality.     A  short  memory  most 
be  a  great  convenience  in  argument  like  this. 

As  a  rendering  of  the  mental  text,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
inconceivability,  which  is  charged  upon  the  belief  in  creation 
and  destruction,  to  be  one  of  the  many  psychologic  forgeries, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  substituted  for  the  true  reading.  Incon- 
ceivability is  an  ambiguous  term.  Some  statements  violate  the 
law  of  our  reason ;  others  transcend  our  reason.  To  the  first 
class  belong  all  violations  of  the  law  of  contradiction,  such  as 
that  a  thing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  To  the  sec- 
ond class  belong  enquiries  about  the  inner  nature,  and  action 
of  things,  such  as  the  questions:  how  does  matter  attract? 
what  constitutes  existence?  The  first  class  only  are  strictly 
inconceivabla  Violating,  as  they  do,  the  fundamental  intui- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  long  as  we  have  any  faith  in  reason,  we 
must  believe  these  inconceivables  to  be  impossiblea  The  sec- 
ond class  is  merely  incomprehensible.  How  matter  is  consti- 
tuted, how  motion  is  transmitted,  how  force  is  exercised,  these 
are  not  strictly  inconceivable,  but  incomprehensible.  We  have 
not  the  data,  if  we  have  the  fitculties,  for  absolute  enquiries  like 
Uiesa  A  denial  based  upon  an  inconceivable  of  the  first  class 
is  founded  upon  mental  power ;  one  based  upon  an  inconceiv- 
able of  the  second  class  is  founded  upon  mental  weakness. 
Because  of  what  the  mind  is,  we  declare  all  that  denies  our 
mental  intuitions  to  be  inconceivable.  Because  of  what  it  is 
not,  we  declare  all  that  transcends  our  intuitions  to  be  incon- 
ceivable; but  one  inconceivable  represents  an  impossible,  the 
other  only  an  inexplainable.  Now  if  we  examine  the  alleged 
inconceivability  of  the  creation,  or  destruction  of  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  really  an  incomprehensibility  and  nothing 
mora  It  does  not  violate,  but  transcends  the  laws  of  our 
thought  For  who  has  such  knowledge  of  the  inmost  nature 
of  matter,  that  he  can  positively  deny  that  the  things  seen 
were  made  from  things  not  appearing?  Who  has  so  possessed 
himself  of  the  central  secret  of  material  existence  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  solid  globe  may  not  disappear  like  the  "baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind  ?*'  God  can  origin- 
ate action,  why  can  he  not  originate  being?  On  the  subject 
of  causation,  the  mind  has  a  very  positive  deliverance,  but  it 
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has  none  on  this  question ;  it  is  simply  transcendental  to  our 
fiicultiea  All  we  can  say  is,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  cre- 
ation or  destruction  is  possible,  but  that  they  may  be  we  can- 
not deny.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  uses  this  mental  impotence  as  a 
sufficient  test  of  objective  reality.  We  cannot  explain  how  a 
thing  can  be ;  hence  it  cannot  be.  Part  I.  loads  the  mind  with 
opprobrium ;  Part  IL  constitutes  it  the  measure,  not  merely  of 
knowledge,  but  of  existence.  Part  L  declares  inconceivability 
worthless  as  a  test  of  reality ;  Part  11.  makes  it  the  best  of 
proofa 

But  leaving  these  contradictions  to  destroy  each  other,  we 
pass  to  the  central  point  of  this  system,  and  indeed  the  central 
point  of  all,  that  styles  itsdf  the  "  New  Philosophy,"  the  Cor- 
relation of  Forces. 

This  doctrine  necessarily  holds  the  first  place  in  every  scheme 
of  evolution ;  for,  if  it  cannot  be  maintained,  there  must  be 
irreducible  breaks  in  the  reasoning.  If  the  physical  forces 
refiise  to  correlate  with  the  vital,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  passing  from  the  tossing  whirlpool  of  flame,  or  the  waste 
theatre  of  rock  and  mud,  which  once  constituted  our  earth,  to 
organic  existenca  There  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
some  external  power  to  introduce  the  new  creation,  or  the  inor- 
ganic would  remain  inoiganic  forever.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  physical  forces  do  not  correlate  with  the  mental,  the  evo- 
lutionist cannot  pass,  by  a  continuous  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  from  the  primitive  cloud-bank  to  mind  and  its  manifesta- 
tions; and  the  scheme  would  be  incomplete.  But  i^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  such  correlation,  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  finding  the  present  order  of  things  potentially 
existent  in  the  ancient  nebul®.  The  earth  cooling  down  to 
organic  limits,  the  physical  forces  in  their  restless  hide-and-seek, 
might  chance  upon  organic  combinations ;  and  thus  life,  and 
finally  mind,  would  be  started  on  their  way.  It  is  then  of  first 
importance  to  a  philosophy,  which  aims  to  educe  life,  mind, 
poetry,  science,  Milton,  Plato,  Newton,  Raphael,  everybody, 
and  everything  from  a  condensing  mist  of  matter,  to  make  out 
this  correlation.     Let  us  see  how  the  work  is  done. 

In  the  proof  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  we  note 
the  same  ridiculous  confusion  of  force  and  motion,  which  is  so 
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patent  in  all  our  works  on  this  subject  Heat  is  a  mode  of 
force,  and  a  mode  of  motion,  at  the  same  tima  Motion  pro- 
duces magnetism;  magnetism  is  motion;  magnetism  is  force. 
The  same  is  said  of  light  and  electricity ;  both  are  motions ; 
both  are  forces.  Yet  the  universal  definition  of  force,  is  the 
hidden  cause  of  motion  or  change.  Force  is  cause,  motion  is 
effect  When  pressed  for  a  d^nition,  there  is  no  scientist, 
who  would  view  them  in  any  other  relation.  If  it  is  true  that 
heat,  electricity,  &a,  are  all  modes  of  motion,  then  their  correla- 
tion ought  not  to  be  termed  a  correlation  of  forces ;  but  a  cor- 
relation of  motions.  To  use  the  cause  and  effect  as  interchange- 
able and  identical,  involves  a  most  remarkable  confusion  of 
ideas.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  alone  in  this  error.  We  do  not 
know  a  single  scientist,  who  has  maintained  the  proper  distinc- 
tion between  force  and  motion.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages 
with  quotations  &om  the  writings  of  the  most  prominent  scien- 
tists, all  illustrating  the  same  concision.  The  professional 
intellect  is  never  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  profession. 

But  admitting  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  do  these 
correlate  with  the  vital  forces  ?  What  is  the  proof  that  vitality 
is  a  function  of  material  forces?    Mr.  Spencer  says : 

'^  Plant  life  is  all  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun— directly  dependent  in  the  immense 
majority  of  plants,  and  indirectly  dependent  in  plants,  which, 
as  the  fungi,  flourish  in  the  dark ;  since  these,  growing  as  they 
do  at  the  expense  of  decaying  organic  matter,  mediately 
draw  their  forces  from  the  same  original  source.  Each  plant 
owes  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  mainly  consists,  to 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  the  surrounding  air 
and  earth.  Carbonic  acid  and  water  must  however  be  decom- 
posed before  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  assimilated. 
To  overcome  the  powerful  affinities  which  hold  their  elements 
together,  requires  the  expenditure  of  force ;  and  this  force  is 
supplied  by  the  sun.  In  what  matter  the  decomposition  is 
effected,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  know  that  when,  under  fit 
conditions,  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays,  they  give  off 
oxygen,  and  accumulate  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  darkness 
this  process  ceases.  *  »  *  »  Thus  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  force  by  which  plants  abstract  the  materials  of 
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their  tissues  from  surrounding  inorganic  compounds,  the  forces 
by  which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  are  forces 
that  previously  existed  as  solar  radiations." 

'*That  animal  life  is  immediately  dependent  on  vegetable 
life  is  a  familiar  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  main,  the  processes  of 
animal  life  are  opposite  to  those  of  v^etable  life  is  a  truth 
long  current  among  men  of  scienca  Chemically  considered, 
vegetable  life  is  chiefly  a  process  of  deoxidation,  and  animal 
life  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation:  chiefly,  we  must  say, 
because  in  so  far  as  plants  are  expenders  of  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization,  they  are  oxidizers,  (as  is  shown  by  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night) ;  and  animals  in 
some  of  their  minor  processes  are  probably  deoxidizera.  *  *  ♦ 
And  while  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  plant,  is  at  the 
expense  of  certain  forces  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  are 
employed  in  overcoming  the  affinities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
for  the  oxygen  united  vrith  them ;  the  recomposition  effected 
by  the  animal,  is  at  the  profit  of  these  forces,  which  are  libe- 
rated during  the  combination  of  such  elements.  Thus  the 
movements,  internal  and  external,  of  the  animal,  are  reappear- 
ances in  new  forms  of  a  power  absorbed  by  the  plant  under 
the  shape  of  light  and  heat  Just  as,  in  the  manner  above 
explained,  the  solar  forces  expended  in  raising  vapor  fix>m  the 
sea's  surface,  are  given  out  again  in  the  &11  of  rain  and  rivers 
to  the  same  level,  and  in  the  accompanying  transfer  of  solid 
matters;  so,  the  solar  forces  that  in  the  plant  raised  certain 
chemical  elements  to  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  are 
given  out  again  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  during  the  fall  of 
these  elements  to  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  "  (p.  271-273). 

To  this  general  proof  he  adds :  '*  The  transformation  of  the 
unorganized  contents  of  an  egg  into  the  organized  chick,  is 
altogether  a  question  of  heat :  withhold  heat,  and  the  process 
does  not  commence ;  supply  heat,  and  it  goes  on  while  the  tem- 
perature is  maintained,  but  ceases  when  the  egg  is  allowed  to 
cooL  The  developmental  changes  can  be  completed  only  by 
keeping  the  temperature  with  tolerable  constancy  at  a  definite 
height  for  a  definite  time ;  that  is  only  by  supplying  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat "  (p.  278). 
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The  gist  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  is  this.  Without  sunshine 
there  can  be  no  plant  or  animal  life ;  hence  sunshine  and  life 
are  ona  Without  heat  the  chicken  cannot  be  hatched ;  there- 
fore heat  and  vitality  are  identical  Now  surely  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  faith  to  accept  this  argument  as  conclusive.  At 
the  most,  it  only  proves  the  possibility  of  their  identity ;  but  it 
by  no  means  establishes  the  fact  All  that  is  really  made  out 
is,  that  light  and  heat  are  necessaiy  conditions  of  vital  action ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  action  and  the  power  acting  need  not 
be  the  same.  Bricks  and  mortar  are  conditions  of  the  builder's 
activity,  but  they  are  not  the  builder.  Now  if  the  believer  in 
vitality  should  choose  to  say  that  there  is  a  constructive  force 
in  the  body,  which,  while  separate  from  the  physical  forces, 
does  use  those  forces  as  its  agents  in  construction  and  function, 
what  is  there  in  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  to  disprove  it?  There 
is  not  one  word  which  makes  against  such  a  hypothesis ;  yet 
he  moves  on  apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  any  more 
proof  is  desirable ;  and  tells  us  on  the  strength  of  this  fallacy  that 
"  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evidence  wiU  see  that  nothing  but 
an  overwhelming  bias  in  fevor  of  a  preconceived  theory  can 
explain  the  non-acceptance "  of  the  correlation  of  both  vital 
and  mental  forces  with  the  physical.  But  on  looking  at  the 
subject  with  a  critical  eye  it  seems  to  us  that  "  nothing  short  of 
an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  theory  can 
explain  its  acceptanca"  Whoever  has  proved  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  and  the  vital  forces,  Mr,  Spencer  has  not 

But  has  any  one  proved  it  ?  Is  there  in  any  of  the  treatises 
on  this  subject  anything  which  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
two?  There  is  no  end  of  assertion.  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that 
protoplasm  is  the  basis  of  life,  and  then  says  that  life  is  the 
only  known  source  of  protoplasuL  But  since  there  is  no  life 
without  protoplasm,  and  no  protoplasm  without  life,  the 
question  of  priority  becomes  the  parallel  of  the  &mous  inquiry, 
whether  the  hen  produces  the  ^g,  or  the  egg  the  hen.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  break  the  circle  somewhere,  and  he  tells 
us  that  if  we  could  have  been  present  when  the  earth  mani- 
fested extraordinary  conditions,  we  might  have  seen  proto- 
plasm produced  from  the  inorganic.  This,  and  the  further 
declaration,  that  there  is  no  telling  what  chemistry  may  do  yet, 
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is  all  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  to  offer.  One  **  might-liave-been  " 
and  one  "  may-be  "  is  the  support  of  the  great  conclusion.  We 
cannot  allow  him  even  this  much,  since,  as  he  tells  us  that 
protoplasm  may  die  and  often  is  dead,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  protoplasm  is  not  lifa  Pages  of  similar  assertions  and 
fancies  might  be  gathered  from  the  leading  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, together  with  not  a  few  contemptuous  expressions  about 
the  believers  in  vitality.  The  odium  theologicum  is  a  favorite 
charge  against  the  theologians ;  but  it  really  seems  as  if  there 
is  an  odium  acientificum  which  is  not  one  whit  more  honorable. 
Dr.  Beale,  one  of  the  first  microscopists  of  the  day,  in  an  essay 
on  the  Mystery  of  Life  complains  as  follows :  "  It  is  indeed 
significant  if  as  seems  to  be  the  case  at  this  time  in  England, 
an  investigator  cannot  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  facts, 
which  he  has  demonstrated,  and  phenomena,  which  he  has 
observed,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  assent  at  present  to 
the  dogma,  that  life  is  a  mode  of  ordinary  force,  without  being 
held  up  by  some  who  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  his 
owD,  as  a  person  who  desires  to  stop  or  retard  investigation, 
who  disbelieves  in  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  and  in 
the  established  truths  of  science." 

Disregarding  now  all  mere  assertion  and  imagination,  what  is 
really  proved  in  the  premises? 

A  living  organism  manifests  properties  so  different  from 
those  of  inorganic  matter  that  unless  some  plausible  explanation 
can  be  found  in  the  properties  of  the  latter  we  must  assume 
some  peculiar  power,  some  distinct  cause  to  explain  the  varia- 
tion. A  living  being  assimilates  inorganic  matter,  and  shares 
with  it  its  peculiar  propertiea  Dead  matter  grows  only  by 
accretion,  living  matter  by  selective  assimilation.  A  living 
being  can  reproduce  itself;  this  is  a  power  entirely  foreign  to 
anything  else.  A  living  being  if  killed  cannot  be  made  to  live 
again ;  dissolution  is  destruction.  In  this  it  differs  from  the 
crystal,  that  standing  illustration  of  the  unbelievers,  which  can 
be  dissolved  and  reproduced  at  pleasura  Inorganic  substances 
have  no  identity  apart  from  their  constituent  atoms,  living 
beings  maintain  their  identity  in  the  constant  change  of  their 
composition.  The  body  of  to-day  is  not  the  body  of  last  year, 
but  it  is  the  same  living  being.     The  phenomena  of  carbon, 
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nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  when  they  appear  in  the  oi^anic 
world,  diflTer  entirely  from  their  phenomena  m  the  inorganic. 
Nor  is  the  diflPerence  one  of  degree  alone,  but  of  kind  also. 
When  two  elements  unite  to  form  a  compound  with  properties 
unlike  those  of  either,  compound  and  components  agree  in 
showing  only  chemical  properties ;  but  these  oiganic  elements 
manifest  properties  not  chemical  but  vital  What  has  bestowed 
upon  these  elements  these  high  prerogatives  ?  What  has  raised 
them  to  this  upper  plane?  It  is  admitted  that  no  chemist  can 
do  it ;  did  they  do  it  themselves  ?  or  is  there  a  mystic  chemist 
in  that  little  cell,  who  is  the  author  of  these  inimitable  wonders  ? 

The  standing  answer  of  the  correlationists  is  that  the  peculiar 
chemical  combination  explains  the  facts.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  detect  the  molecular  interactions,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  we  could  do  it,  we  should  find  a  complete  explanation  of 
vitality  in  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements.  These  ele- 
ments in  certain  combinations  manifest  chemical  properties; 
in  other  combinations  they  manifest  vital  properties.  This  is 
the  sum  of  the  utterances  on  this  subject 

We  may  note  in  passing,  that,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  there 
need  be  no  further  trouble  to  prove  a  correlation  of  the  vital 
and  physical  forces,  because  life  then  would  be  only  the  sum 
of  the  functions  and  not  a  form  of  force  at  all.  But  is  it  true  ? 
K  so,  these  identical  combinations  ought  to  result  in  the  same 
form  of  lifa  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  germ  cells  of  many 
of  the  higher,  and  lower  animals,  and  even  of  plants,  are  chemi- 
cally the  same.  Now  if  chemical  affinity  is  the  only  force  at 
work  here,  how  does  it  happen  that  these  germs  of  similar 
composition  develop  into  such  diverse  forms?  It  is  said 
that  difference  of  conditions  determines  the  difference  of 
result;  but  the  answer  is  obvioua  On  this  supposition  the 
source  of  impregnation  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  An  oak 
germ  might  become  a  man,  and  a  human  germ  might  become  an 
acorn  ;  in  short,  all  males  might  interchange  without  affecting 
the  result  The  doctrine  of  the  chemical  identity  of  all  organ- 
isms, is  just  the  reason  why  we  cannot  believe  that  life  is  a  form 
of  affinity.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  same  atoms,  with  of 
course  the  same  chemical  properties,  should  go  to  build  up 
forms  BO  diverse,  unless  there  be  a  builder  there  guiding  the 
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atoms  to  their  places  ?  To  ascribe  the  difference  to  ''  condi- 
tions" will  not  do ;  the  difference  of  result  necessitates  a  differ- 
ence of  cause.  So  &r  from  lifers  being  a  function  of  affinity,  it 
maintains  itself  in  opposition  to  it.  Organic  compounds  are  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  which  affinity  is  constantly  trying  to 
overset  This  it  does  as  soon  as  the  life  has  gone,  and  quickly 
reduces  the  body  to  more  stable  inorganic  oompounds.  What 
18  it  which  resists?  The  chemical  elements  are  all  in  the  dead 
body ;  what  has  happened  that  function  is  performed  no  longer  ? 

But  what  do  the  physical  forces  do  in  the  body  ?  We  take 
food,  which  certainly  does  produce  power,  and  does  nourish  the 
system :  is  not  this  a  correlation  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  that 
the  physical  forces  are  the  working  forces  of  the  body ;  they 
are  expended  in  labor  and  in  the  performance  of  function  ;  but 
the  preceding  considerations  render  it  impossible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  organizing,  constructive,  or  directive  force  of  the 
system.  This  organizing  force  cannot  indeed  dispense  with 
the  physical  forces  as  its  servants,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
correlation. 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight,  which  can  be  urged 
against  this,  is  that  of  Maudsley ;  and  that  does  not  attack  the 
justice  of  the  reasoning,  but  is  rather  an  appeal  to  inconceiva- 
bility.   He  says : 

*'  Admitting  that  vital  transforming  matter  is  at  first  derived 
from  vital  structure,  it  is  evident  that  the  external  force  and 
matter  transformed  does  in  turn  become  transforming  force — 
that,  is  vital.  And  if  that  takes  place  after  the  vital  process 
has  once  commenced^  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose that  a  similar  transformation  might,  at  some  period,  have 
commenced  the  process,  and  may  be  even   now  doing  so? 

*  *  *  And  the  advocate  of  this  view  may  turn  upon  his 
opponent  and  demand  of  him,  how  he,  with  due  regard  to  the 
axiom  that  force  is  not  self-generating,  and  to  the  fact  that  liv- 
ing matter  does  increase  from  the  size  of  a  little  cell  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  human  body,  accounts  for  the  continual  pro- 
duction of  transforming  power?  A  definite  quantity  only 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  mother  structure,  and  that 
must  have  been  exhausted  at  an  early  period  of  growth"  (Body 
and  Mind,  p.  169). 
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This  is  the  best  thing  the  correlationists  have  said  yet ;  and 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  said.  The  only  thing  that  will 
be  more  satisfiwtory  will  be  the  production  of  life  fix>m  the 
inoigania  Dr.  Carpenter's  famous  reductio  ad  absurdum^  pub- 
lished in  the  Phihsophical  Transactions  for  1850,  is  similar  to 
this  argument,  but  having  the  logical  merit  of  self-contradiction 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Now  the  gist  of  Maudsley's  argu- 
ment is  this.  Vital  force  is  increasing.  Now  either  it  must  be 
self-generating,  or  it  must  be  transformed  physical  force.  The 
former  supposition  is  absurd,  hence  the  latter  is  trua  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  first  supposition  is  as  absurd  as  the 
exigencies  of  his  aigument  demands.  At  all  events,  we  know 
of  no  scientist  who  believes  that  matter  ever  loses  its  power 
of  attraction ;  but  if  not,  then  here  is  an  indefinite  creation  of 
power.  But  if  this  is  possible,  why  may  not  the  original  spark 
of  vitality  have  indefinitely  multiplied  itself?  But  admitting 
the  supposition  to  be  as  absurd  as  Mr.  Maudsley  thinks  it,  his 
alternatives  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Vitality 
might  be  self-generating,  it  might  be  transformed  physical  forccj 
or  it  might  have  a  source  unrecognized  at  present  Let  us 
grant  the  absurdity  of  the  first  supposition.  The  previous  con- 
siderations show  the  dif&culty  of  admitting  the  second ;  there 
is  then  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  an  unknown  sourc& 
Indeed,  why  not  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  microscope  does  not 
see  every  thing ;  there  may  well  be  "  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy." 

So  much  for  the  correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces. 
Our  interest  in  the  doctrine  is  chiefly  logical ;  true  or  &lse, 
religion  would  be  able  to  live,  and  philosophy  to  catch  its 
breath.  But  whatever  the  future  may  establish,  we  must  say 
that,  at  present,  this  boasted  correlation  has  not  a  shadow  of 
support;  but  is  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  known  facts. 
It  is  based  in  many  cases  upon  that  desire  for  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  science  which  is  at  once  so  attractive  and  so  mislead- 
ing ;  in  many  more  upon  a  desire  to  be  irreligious,  and  in  all 
upon  monstrously  bad  logic. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Mr.  Spencer.  His  argument  for  the 
identity  of  physical  and  vital  force  we  saw  to  be  remarkably 
worthless ;  now  let  us  see  whether  he  succeeds  any  better  in 
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proving  the  identity  of  the  physical  and  mental  forces.     He 


"All  impressions  from  moment  to  moment  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  physical  forces 
existing  externally.  The  modes  of  consciousness  called  pres- 
sure, motion,  sound,  light,  heat,  are  effects  produced  in  us  by 
agencies  which,  as  otherwise  expended,  crush  or  fracture  pieces 
of  matter,  generate  vibrations  in  surrounding  objects,  cause 
chemical  combinations,  and  reduce  substances  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  form.  Hence  if  we  regard  the  changes  of  relative  posi- 
tion, of  aggregation,  or  of  chemical  state,  thus  arising,  as  being 
transformed  manifestations  of  the  agencies  from  which  they 
arise ;  so  must  we  regard  the  sensations,  which  such  agencies 
produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  forces  producing  them.  *  * 

"  Besides  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  external 
forces,  and  the  mental  forces  generated  by  them  in  us  under 
the  form  of  sensations,  there  is  a  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  sensations  and  those  physical  forces  which,  in  the 
shape  of  bodily  actions,  result  from  theoL  The  feelings  we 
distinguish  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odor,  taste,  pressure,  &c.,  do 
not  die  away  without  immediate  results ;  but  are  invariably 
followed  by  other  manifestations  of  force.  In  addition  to  the 
excitement  of  secreting  organs,  that  are  in  some  cases  traceable, 
there  arises  a  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  or  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  of  both.     *    *    * 

"  If  we  take  emotions  instead  of  sensations,  we  find  the  cor- 
relation and  equivalence  equally  manifest  Not  only  are  the 
modes  of  consciousness  directly  produced  in  us  by  physical 
forces  retransformableinto  physical  forces  under  the  form  of  mus- 
cular motions  and  the  changes  they  initiate ;  but  the  like  is  true  of 
those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are  not  directly  produced  in 
us  by  the  physical  forces.  Emotions  of  moderate  intensity,  like 
sensations  of  moderate  intensity,  generate  little  beyond  excite- 
ment of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  joined  sometimes  with  in- 
creased action  of  glandular  organs.  But  as  the  emotions  rise  in 
strength,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  b^n  to  move. 
Of  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  frowns,  dilated  nostrils,  and 
stampings  of  anger ;  the  contracted  brows,  and  wrung  hands,  of 
grief;  the  smiles  and  leaps  of  joy,  and  the  frantic  struggles  of  ter- 
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ror  and  despair.  Passing  over  certain  apparent,  but  only  appar- 
ent exceptions,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  kind  of  emotion, 
there  is  a  manifest  relation  between  its  amount  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  induced."    (p.  275-277). 

This  with  the  further  consideration,  that  certain  physical 
stimuli,  as  whisky  and  opium,  increase  mental  action,  while 
unconsciousness  follows  inaction  of  the  brain,  is  the  substance 
of  what  is  offered  in  proof  that  the  physical  and  mental  forces 
are  one.  Disengaged  irom  swelling  statement,  it  may  be  stated 
thus.  Physical  forces,  as  light  or  heat,  excite  sensations,  there- 
fore sensations  are  transformed  light  or  heat 

Sensations  being  pleasant  or  painful  excite  desire  or  repul- 
sion. These  are  followed  by  motion,  either  toward  or  from 
the  object  of  sensation.  Therefore  mechanical  motion  and  its 
equivalents  are  the  correlates  of  sensation. 

Again,  mental  action  is  attended  by  certain  physical  condi- 
tions ;  hence  they  are  one. 

Indeed  the  whole  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  this. 
Physical  states  excite  mental  states,  and  mental  states  excite 
physical  states ;  therefore  each  is  a  form  of  the  other. 

Looking  at  this  merely  with  a  logician's  eye,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  fidls  far  short  of  proof.  Tt  establishes  relation, 
not  identity.  One  thing  may  well  be  the  cause  of  another 
without  being  that  other.  No  one  can  deny  that  light  and 
heat  may  be  the  physical  antecedents  of  sensation  without  being 
transformed  sensations.  Surely  to- prove  a  relation  is  not  to 
prove  a  correlation.  To  the  claim  of  quantitative  relation  between 
mental  action  and  brain  waste,  there  is  this  reply.  The  soul 
communicates  with  the  material  world  through  a  physical 
organism;  and  its  interests  are  bound  up  with  it  Mental 
action  is  accompanied  by  nervous  action,  and  this  being  so,  we 
should  expect  such  quantitative  relation,  even  if  there  were  no 
real  interchange  of  power.  Besides,  there  are  many  things 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  even  this  relation  is  not  as  constant 
as  the  theory  demands ;  that  the  soul  can  by  its  own  energy 
restore  physical  vigor.  An  army  is  marching  along,  weary  and 
dispirited.  The  men  are  ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue. 
The  band  strikes  up  a  &miliar  air.  The  ranks  straighten  up ; 
the  men  feel  new  life  and  vigor,  and  a  march  is  made  afterward 
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which  would  have  been  impofisible  before.  Whence  the  new 
power  ?  Every  student  has  known  what  it  is  to  feel  the  jar  and 
discord  of  a  nerve  cease  and  weakness  turned  into  power,  as  in 
some  moment  of  despondency  he  started  some  great  idea. 
Under  its  inspiration  he  has  done  that  which  otherwise  would 
have  killed  him,  and  he  has  done  it  too  without  a  correspond- 
ing depression  Whence  the  new  power  ?  Ordinarily  the  rela- 
tion between  mental  action,  and  nervous  waste,  ia  maintained ; 
but  not  in  every  case.  Yet  if  it  were,  a  correlation  is  not  made 
out  The  experiments  made  by  Prof  Barker  and  others,  which 
are  said  to  prove  the  identity  of  mental  force  and  heat,  really 
establish  only  a  correlation  between  the  nervous  action,  which 
attends  thought,  and  heat  Nervous  action  and  heat  correlate, 
but  the  real  point  is  to  prove  that  nerve  force  and  mental  force 
correlate.  This  has  never  been  dona  The  whole  aigument 
upon  this  subject  consists  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  the 
fact,  known  and  undoubted  from  the  banning,  that  physical 
states  influence  mental  states,  and  conversely;  which  is  far 
enough  fix>m  proving  an  identity.  Yet  not  only  is  this  all  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  to  offer ;  it  is  all  that  anyone  has  to  offer.  And 
the  conclusion  based  on  this  scanty  evidence  is  dressed  up  in 
a  pseudo-science,  and  trumpeted  abroad  as  having  all  the  cer- 
titude of  scientific  demonstration.  To  ask  for  more  evidence 
is  sure  proof  of  ''  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  precon- 
ceived theory." 

Bad  as  the  argument  is  logically,  psychologically  it  is  still 
worse.  An  electric  current  generates  heat,  and,  under  the  same 
conditions,  does  it  every  time.  The  connection  is  constant, 
and  if  it  were  not  we  should  deny  the  correlation.  Now  if 
thought  and  sensation  are  only  transformed  nerve  force,  the 
relation  must  be  constant;  and  whenever  the  proper  forces 
appear  at  the  chamber  of  the  mind,  the  corresponding  thought 
or  sensation  should  invariably  appear.  But  in  truth,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  physical  antecedents  of  sensation  never  produce 
any  sensation  at  alL  Let  one  be  engaged  in  study,  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  room  may  Ml  unheeded  upon  his  ear.  Let  him 
be  wrapped  in  thought,  and  all  the  sights  of  nature  may  excite 
no  notice.  The  physical  antecedents  were  there ;  from  drum 
and  retina  came  up  the  nervous  tides,  which  are  said  to  corre- 
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late  with  thought ;  but  they  perished  without  notica  And  so 
nerve  currents  are  constanlly  pouring  up  from  skin,  from  mus- 
cle, firom  eye,  and  ear,  but  the  most  of  them  pour  unnoticed 
over  into  the  abyss,  which  separates  thought  from  the  finest 
motion  and  the  rarest  matter.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
the  mind  is  active  in  all  knowled^a  Without  attention  by 
the  inhabitant  within,  the  nervous  messengers  knock  in  vain  at 
the  chambers  of  the  soul.  This  undoubted  fact  is,  of  itself, 
suflScient  to  disprove  the  correlation. 

But  allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  connection  holds 
for  motion  going  in,  the  theory  gives  us  no  explanation  of 
motion  coming  out  According  to  this  theory,  there  can  be  no 
self-determination ;  and  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  the  theory 
is  fidse.  Can  then  the  soul  initiate  action,  or  can  it  not? 
The  appeal  is  to  consciousness ;  and  the  answer  is  undoubted. 
Whatever  theory  it  may  upset,  the  soul  is  self-determinant 
It  can  act,  or  not ;  it  can  act  in  this  direction,  or  in  that  It 
avails  nothing  to  say  that  it  cannot  act  without  a  motive  ; 
motives  are  reasons  for  action,  not  causes,  in  a  philosophical 
sense.  It  is  equaUy  useless  to  say,  that  without  the  physical 
forces  the  volition  could  not  be  carried  out  The  soul  manifests 
itself  through  material  media ;  and  of  course  can  do  so  only 
when  the  so-called  material  forces  are  present  But  what  was 
it  that  set  muscles  to  contracting,  and  forces  to  working?  Did 
they  do  it  themselves  ?  Or  is  there  a  cause  behind  them,  which 
set  them  to  work?  Which  supposition  is  true?  The  latter, 
the  universal  consciousness  being  witness ;  and  that  hidden 
cause,  as  Dean  Alford  would  say,  "that's  me."  The  soul's 
inherent  activity  renders  the  correlation  impossible. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  simplicity  in  this  doctrine  which  is  very 
attractiva  To  begin  with  only  matter  and  attraction,  and  rise 
by  successive  steps  through  chemistry  and  physiology,  until 
not  only  matter  and  force,  but  thought  and  mind  also  are  under 
our  feet ;  until  love,  conscience,  and  faith,  fall  into  line  with 
the  physical  sciences ;  this  certainly  is  an  attractive  programme. 
It  offers  to  do  so  much,  with  such  a  small  capital.  Given  the 
raw  rudiments  of  matter  and  force,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  grinding  out  an  angel. 
Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  done.    Mental  science  cannot  be 
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studied  as  the  continaation  of  the  physical.  In  the  original 
act  of  knowledge  they  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  cannot  be 
passed  There  is  no  doubt  a  psychological  value  in  phjrsio- 
fogical  research ;  but  such  research  can  never  blossom  into 
psychology.  If  it  were  possible  to  observe  all  that  passes  in 
the  body,  and  gaze  to  the  center  of  the  brain,  we  should  get 
no  mental  feu^ts.  We  should  see  motion,  not  sensation ;  vibra- 
tion, not  thought  Motion  in  the  spinning  of  brain  molecules, 
or  the  passage  of  nervous  currents,  would  be  all  that  the  sharp- 
est eye  could  detect ;  nor  would  there  be  anything  in  this  to 
suggest  the  world  of  thought  beyond.  This  can  be  reached 
only  through  self-consciousness.  Indeed  all  fact  is  known 
only  through  self-consciousnesa  Mental  science  is  independent 
of  physical ;  but  not  conversely.  Physiology  may  boast  as  it 
will  about  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  mental  problems ;  psy- 
chology has  thrown  vastly  more  light  on  physiological  prob- 
lem&  The  mind  is  implicitly  given  in  all  knowledge ;  but  is 
so  unobtrusive,  that  men  fall  into  the  folly  of  supposing,  that 
physical  science,  which  mental  science  alone  makes  possible,  is 
dJble  to  displace  the  latter.  In  every  act  of  knowledge  two 
lihings  are  always  given,  the  knower,  and  the  known ;  and 
these  are  given  as  distinct  fix>m  each  other.  We  may  restrict 
•nr  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  result  will  be  mental 
science ;  or  we  may  give  it  to  the  object,  and  the  result  will  be 
physical  science.  But  in  every  act  of  knowing,  both  are  given ; 
and  no  discredit  can  be  cast  on  one  without  also  destroying 
the  other.  Hence  physical  and  mental  science  are  twins ;  and 
Siamese  twins  at  that  The  very  nature  o^  the  cognitive  act 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  linear  order.  What- 
ever may  be  possible  in  fact,  the  human  science,  which  attempts 
such  arrangement,  must  commit  both  logical  and  psychological 
suicid&  The  discredit  cast  on  the  subjective  does,  and  must, 
destroy  the  objective ;  they  appear  or  disappear  together.  We 
submit,  then,  that  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  which 
the  "New  Philosophy"  contemplates,  is  psychologically  impos- 
sible. But,  if  either  element  is  to  be  discarded,  it  must  be  the 
objective ;  and  not  the  subjectiva  If  a  linear  order  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mental  and  not  the  physical 
axis  of  knowledge.  In  the  last  analysis,  materialistic  science 
is  a  contradiction. 
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Psychology  has  yet  another  word  to  oflfer  to  the  "  New  Phi- 
losophy." It  demands  the  authority  for  the  belief  in  force  at 
all.  It  summons  the  evolutionist  to  tell  where  he  discovered 
this  force  with  which  he  conjures  so  mightily.  And  just  here 
every  system  of  mechanical  atheism  is  speechless.  For  it  is 
admitt^  now  by  all,  that  force  is  not  a  phenomenon,  but  a 
mental  datum.  Hume  did  philosophy  a  good  service  in  show- 
ing that  Nature  presents  nothing  but  succession ;  and  this  is 
rigidly  true.  The  keenest  eye  looking  upon  the  armies  of  phe- 
nomena, which  march  to  and  fro  in  the  physical  world,  can 
detect  nothing  but  sequence.  It  is  only  as  agents  that  we 
believe  in  action.  It  is  only  as  there  is  causality  within  that 
we  can  reach  causality  without ;  and  the  knowledge  of  internal 
causality  is  bom  only  of  our  conscious  and  self-determined  eflFort 
Self-determination,  volition,  is  the  essence  of  the  only  causation 
that  we  know  directly ;  this  is  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge 
of  power.  Internal  changes  we  refer  to  our  will ;  external 
changes,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  ?  We  must  refer  them  to 
external  will  or  to  nothing.  We  must  either  make  them  the 
results  of  volition,  or  leave  them  as  mere  sequences,  without 
dynamic  connection.  The  uncultured  mind  in  all  ages  has 
persisted  in  referring  external  phenomena  to  external  wills. 
Was  there  a  storm,  Neptune  was  angry  or  Eolus  had  let  slip 
the  winds.  Was  there  a  pestilence,  some  malignant  demon 
had  discovered  the  fountain  of  life,  and  charged  it  with  deadly 
poison.  Every  order  of  fact  had  its  god,  to  whose  agency  it 
was  referred ;  in  short,  nature  was  alive.  Absurd  as  were  many 
of  the  beliefs  begot  of  this  tendency,  it  was  far  truer  to  psy- 
chology than  is  the  prevailing  scientific  conception  of  an  imper- 
sonal forca  This  doctrine  has  no  warrant  whatever  within,  nor 
the  shadow  of  support  without  For  the  mental  law,  whigh 
warrants  the  belief  in  external  power,  also  warrants  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  power  into  volition.  Will-power,  or  none,  is  the 
alternative  oflfered  by  an  inexorable  logic.  Besides,  the  concep- 
tion of  an  impersonal  force  in  matter,  is  really  opposed  to  the 
law  of  inertia.  That  law  assumes  absolute  deadness  in  matter ; 
and  this  doctrine  attributes  to  it  all  kinds  of  activity.  One 
doctrine  is,  that  matter  cannot  move  itself:  the  other  is,  that 
matter  can  move  itself    It  is  for  the  scientists  to  determine 
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which  dogma  they  will  give  up.  Gomte,  in  a  passage  we 
have  never  seen  quoted,  admits  the  justice  o*f  this  reasoning. 
He  says : 

"  If  we  insist  upon  penetrating  the  insoluble  mystery  of  the 
essential  cause  of  phenomena,  there  is  no  hypothesis  more  satis- 
fectory  than  that  they  proceed  from  wills,  dwelling  in  them, 
or  outside  of  them ;  an  hypothesis  which  assimilates  them  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  desires  which  exist  within  ourselves. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pride  induced  by  metaphysical  and  scientific 
studies,  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  any  atheist,  ancient  or 
modem,  should  have  believed  that  his  vague  hypotheses  on 
such  a  subject  were  preferable  to  this  direct  mode  of  explana- 
tion. And  it  was  the  only  mode  which  really  satisfied  the  rea- 
son, until  men  began  to  see  the  utter  inanity  and  inutility  of 
all  absolute  research.  The  order  of  nature  is  doubtless  very 
imperfect  in  every  respect ;  but  its  production  is  far  more  com- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelligent  will  than  with  that 
of  a  blind  mechanism.  Persistent  atheists  then  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  illogical  of  theologians;  for  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  same  questions,  yet  reject  the  only  appropriate 
method  of  handling  them." — {L^  Ensemble  du  Positivisme,  p.  46). 

That  is,  it  is  nonsense  to  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  present 
order ;  but  if  you  are  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  see  the  folly  of 
such  inquiry,  then  the  only  rational  answer  is  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  the  result  of  a  superintending  mind.  Mr.  Comte 
was  not,  in  strictness,  an  atheist;  he  was  more;  he  was  a 
Positivist 

Mr.  Spencer  too  admits  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  which 
reduces  external  force  to  a  resultant  of  Divine  Will;  but 
escapes  the  conclusion  by  logical  sleight  of  hand.     He  says : 

"  On  lifting  a  chair,  the  force  exerted  we  regard  as  equal  to 
that  antagonistic  force  called  the  weight  of  the  chair :  and  we 
cannot  think  of  these  as  equal  without  thinking  of  them  as 
like  in  kind ;  since  equality  is  conceivable  only  between  things 
that  are  connatural.  The  axiom  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,  commonly  exemplified  by 
this  very  instance  of  muscular  force  versus  weight,  cannot  be 
mentally  realized  on  any  other  conditioiL  Yet  contrariwise,  it 
is  incredible  that  the  force  as  existing  in  the  chair,  really  resem- 
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bles  the  force  as  present  to  our  mind&  It  scarcely  needs  to 
point  ont  that  the  weight  of  the  chair  produces  in  us  various 
feelings  according  as  we  support  it  by  a  single  finger,  or  the 
whole  hand,  or  the  leg ;  and  hence  to  argae,  that  as  it  cannot 
be  like  all  these  sensations,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  like 
any.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  since  the  force  as  known  to  us 
is  an  affection  of  consciousness,  we  cannot  conceive  the  force 
existing  in  the  chair  under  the  same  form  without  endowing 
tiie  chair  with  consciousness.  So  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
force  like  our  sensation  of  it  and  yet  necessary  so  to  think  of 
it,  if  we  realize  it  in  consciousness  at  all"  (p.  68). 

It  suffices  to  remark  that  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  force  is  identical  with  muscular  tension  and 
sensation.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  great, 
coordinating  force  of  matter,  whereby  not  only  this  chair  and 
the  earth,  but  all  things,  are  bound  together,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  WilL  In  such  case  when  our  wills  measure 
themselves  against  it  there  is  really  a  common  measure.  But 
as  for  the  tension  we  feel,  it  is  not  the  force  we  put  forth,  but 
its  effect&  Sensation  is  not  power,  but  res  alt  Our  knowledge 
of  power  is  based  upon  our  self-determination,  not  upon  our 
muscular  feelings;  and  all  these  might  be  removed  without 
affecting  our  behef  in  force.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  absurdity 
in  the  paragraph :  but  it  is  the  absurdity  of  identifying  cause 
and  effect ;  and  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Spencer. 

In  a  recent  essay  upon  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Spencer  makes 
some  further  criticisms  upon  this  doctrine  that  Mind  is  first  and 
roles  forever.     He  says : 

"If  then  I  have  to  conceive  evolution  as  caused  by  an  'orig- 
inating Mind,'  I  must  conceive  this  mind  as  having  attributes 
akin  to  those  of  the  only  mind  I  know,  and  without  which  I  can- 
not conceive  mind  at  alL  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  incon- 
gruities hence  resulting  by  asking  how  the  *  originating  Mind  * 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  having  states  produced  by  things  objec- 
tive to  it ;  as  discriminating  among  these  states,  and  classing 
them  as  like  and  unlike,  and  as  preferring  one  objective  result 
to  another.  I  will  simply  ask  what  happens,  if  we  ascribe  to 
the  'originating  Mind '  the  character  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conception  of  mind,  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  states  of  con- 
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sciousness  ?  Pat  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness  as  cause 
and  the  evolving  universe  as  effect;  and  then  endeavor  to  see 
the  last  as  flowing  from  the  first  It  is  possible  to  imagine  in 
some  dim  kind  of  waj  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness  serv- 
ing as  antecedent  to  any  one  of  the  movements  I  see  going  on ; 
for  my  own  states  of  consciousness  are  often  indirectly  the 
antecedents  to  such  movements.  But  how  if  I  attempt  to 
think  of  such  a  series  as  antecedent  to  all  actions  throughout 
the  universe,  to  the  motions  of  the  multitudinous  stars  through 
space,  to  the  revolutions  of  all  their  planets  round  them,  to  the 
gyrations  of  all  these  planets  on  their  axes,  to  the  infinitely- 
multiplied  physical  processes  going  on  in  each  of  these  suns 
and  planets  ?  I  cannot  even  think  of  a  series  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness as  causing  the  relatively  small  group  of  actions  going 
on  over  the  earth^s  surface ;  I  cannot  even  think  of  it  as  antece- 
dent to  all  the  various  winds  and  dissolving  clouds  they  bear, 
to  the  currents  of  all  the  rivers,  and  the  guiding  action  of  all 
the  glaciers ,  still  less  can  I  think  of  it  as  antecedent  to  the 
infinity  of  processes  simultaneously  going  on  in  all  the  plants 
that  cover  the  globe,  from  tropical  palms  down  to  polar  lichens, 
and  in  all  the  animals  that  roam  among  them,  and  the  insects 
that  buzz  about  them.  Even  to  a  single  small  set  of  these 
multitudinous  terrestrial  changes,  I  cannot  conceive  as  antece- 
dent a  series  of  states  of  consciousness — cannot,  for  instance, 
think  of  it  as  causing  the  hundred  thousand  breakers  that  are 
at  this  instant  curling  over  the  shores  of  England.  How  then 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  conceive  an  '  originating  Mind,'  which  I 
must  represent  to  myself  as  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness, 
being  antecedent  to  the  infinity  of  changes  simultaneously  going 
on  in  worlds  too  numerous  to  count,  dispersed  throughout  a 
space  that  baffles  imagination  ?^ 

If  the  doctrine  of  an  "  originating  Mind  "  prove  to  be  one 
half  as  absurd  as  the  doctrines  here  taught,  we  shall  hasten  to 
give  it  up.  Mind  is  a  "  series  of  states  of  consciousnesa"  We 
verily  believe  with  Mr.  Sj)encer  that  such  a  mind  could  not 
originate  the  universe ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mind  that 
can  originate  such  a  definition  ?  A  state  must  be  the  state  of 
something.     Consciousness  implies  a  being  who  is  conscious. 

^  Pop.  Sdenoe  Monthlj,  July. 
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Motion  without  something  that  is  moved  is  irrational ;  and  so  a 
state,  which  is  the  state  of  nothing,  is  the  baldest  nonsensa 
Mind  is  neither  a  state  nor  a  series  of  states  but  a  being  who 
experiences  these  states.  We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  class 
Mr.  Spencer's  definition  with  the  "pseudo-ideas."  Now  the 
fundamental  conception  of  mind  is  a  self-determining  intelli- 
gence. We  grant  that,  in  many  things,  the  Divine  Mind  must 
be  directly  opposed  to  ours.  We  gain  our  knowledge  from 
without ;  with  Him  all  is  self-contained.  Our  art  is  copied  from 
the  beauty  about  us ;  with  Him  beauty  originatea  From  our 
own  experience  we  can  gain  no  clue  to  very  many  phases  of  the 
Creative  Mind ;  but  wherever  we  find  a  fi'ee  intelligence,  we 
call  it  Mind ;  it  may  difier  from  us  in  very  many  ways ;  but  in 
the  underlying  fireedom  and  wisdom  we  should  find  a  common 
measure.  Now  can  such  a  Mind,  firee  and  intelligent,  be  the 
cause  of  all  things?  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  not;  for  though  it  is 
abundantly  credible,  that  linear  forces  in  their  blind  play  should 
have  produced  the  great  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  should 
preserve  the  tune ;  a  Mind,  he  thinks,  would  become  confused 
and  giddy.  We  defy  anyone  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argu- 
ment, apart  fix>m  the  nonsense  about  the  "series  of  states," 
anything  more  than  this ;  an  infinite  Mind  would  have  more  on 
its  hands  than  it  could  attend  to.  He  speaks  of  the  infinity  of 
processes  going  on  on  our  earth ;  and  multiplies  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars ;  and  asks,  if  it  is  credible  that  one  mind  should 
originate  and  control  all  thia  There  is  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing a  blind  force,  without  foresight ;  without  wisdom  to  have 
done  it  all,  and  to  maintain  all  in  eternal  order ;  but  "  nothing 
short  of  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  the- 
ory can  explain  the  acceptance"  of  a  Creative  Mind  as  the 
explanation  of  the  universe.  Surely  science  must  be  asleep,  and 
philosophy  at  the  lowest  ebb,  when  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this 
is  allowed  to  usurp  unchallenged  a  prominent  place  in  either. 
Do  you  speak  of  the  stars?  "lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and 
behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness 
of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power  not  one  fiiileth." 
No  trace  of  concision  or  weakness  there.  Does  the  infinity  of 
orderly  change  astonish  you?    " Hast  thou  not  known  7    Hast 
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thou  not  beard  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  &inteth  not,  neither  is  weary?  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  understanding."  The  absurd  definition 
of  Mind  is  miserable  enough  as  an  argument ;  but  the  assertion 
that  Mind  is  unequal  to  the  situation  is  positively  ludicrous. 

One  active  force  in  nature,  the  scientists  say,  and  psychol- 
ogy gives  them  the  choice  of  making  that  force  nothing,  or  the 
resultant  of  an  Ever-living,  Ever-working  Will  Yet  possibly 
some  may  feel  that  the  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  known  sci- 
entific discoveries.  How  can  we  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  Will- 
power with  the  fixedness  of  Nature's  laws?  '^  With  Him  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."  Why  may  not  Will 
adopt,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  a  fixed  mode  of  working  ?  Why 
may  not  the  steady  law  be  made  the  expression  of  the  constant 
thought  ?  But  is  not  gravitation  an  impersonal  force?  Surely 
since  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  astronomy  are  based  upon 
this  assumption,  we  must  suppose  it  to  represent  a  fact  Yes,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  represent  a  fact,  while  it  is  not  the  fisust  itself 
In  mechanics,  when  we  have  a  single  force,  we  can  always 
decompose  it  into  two  or  more  forces  which  shall  produce  the 
same  effect ;  or  if  we  have  a  number  of  forces,  we  can  com- 
pound them  and  obtain  an  equivalent  single  force.  In  every 
such  case  of  resolution  and  composition,  the  reasoning  for  one 
member  of  the  equation,  holds  for  the  other ;  yet  in  such  cases 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  fact  itself,  but  with  its  equivalents : 
the  resultant  is  the  equivalent  of  the  components,  and  con- 
versely. By  this  device  the  problem  is  made  amenable  to  our 
calculus ;  and  the  known  equivalence  justifies  our  confidence  in 
the  conclusion.  Now  scientific  theories  we  believe  to  be  of  this 
order ;  they  are  equivalents  of  the  &ct  but  not  the  &ct  itsel£ 
Being  equivalents  they  serve  the  purposes  of  science  as  well  as 
the  fSgu^t  itself  would ;  enabling  us  to  previse  phenomena,  and 
to  give  unity  to  our  knowledge ;  which  is  the  chief  function  of 
science;  Thus  the  atomic  theory  looks  upon  matter  as  com- 
posed of  indivisible  atoms.  Different  elements  have  atoms  of 
different  sizes ;  but  the  size  for  the  same  element  is  constant 
Our  chemical  philosophy  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  this  con- 
ception ;  but,  while  it  has  a  scientific  value,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  represents  any  fact  of  the  interior  constitu- 
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tion  of  matter.  It  is  an  equivalent  not  a  fisust  So  too  the  vibra- 
tory theory  of  light,  and  the  classifications  of  natural  history 
serve  to  explain  many  facts,  to  give  unity  to  our  knowledge 
and  to  forecast  the  future.  So  far  they  are  equivalents ;  and 
we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  any  more  than  equivalents. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  they  all  &il  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
indicates  that  they  are  like  those  mathematical  calculations 
baaed  upon  approximative  methods,  true  enough  for  practical 
purposes ;  but  sure  to  diverge  from  the  truth  if  carried  too  far. 
They  all  have  a  parallax  with  the  truth,  imperceptible  indeed 
for  terrestrial  distances,  but  at  the  distance  of  the  fixed  starS) 
the  subtending  line  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  This 
then  is  what  we  mean  in  saying  that  gravitation  represents  a 
&ct,  but  is  not  the  fact  itsel£  Indeed  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Newton  stated  the  theory ;  not  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  sun 
by  which  the  planets  move,  but  that  they  move  as  they  would  if 
there  were  such  a  power.  This  is  all  that  science  needs  to 
know.  But  they  would  move  in  the  same  way,  if  they  were 
guided  by  Divine  Power.  Both  theories  explain  the  fiicts ;  but 
the  f<»rmer  has  the  demerit  of  being  irrational,  and  must  be 
rejected. 

We  look  upon  this  idea  of  force  as  the  only  mediator  between 
science  and  religion.  It  has  long  been  seen  by  all  thinking 
meuy  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfiustory  partition  of 
territory  between  these  rivals.  Wherever  there  are  events, 
whether  in  mind  or  matter,  science  will  look  for  a  law.  Wher- 
ever there  are  events,  whether  in  mind  or  matter,  religion  will 
look  for  God.  If  science  and  religion  are  mutually  exclusive, 
there  must  be  constant  encroachments,  with  resulting  feuds* 
until  one  or  the  other  is  destroyed.  It  may  be  possible  for 
some  men  to  keep  their  religion  in  one  hemisphere  of  their 
brain,  and  their  science  in  the  other,  but  to  most  men  such  a 
feat  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise, for  such  a  composite  figure  is  more  suggestive  of  hypoc- 
risy than  anything  else.  If  one  lobe  believes  only  in  immut- 
able law,  the  other  can  have  little  £Eiith  in  prayer.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  idea  of  force  makes  an  honorable  reconciliation 
poBsible ;  enforcing  as  it  does  the  need  of  an  originating  Mind, 
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but  leaving  the  method  of  its  working  andetennined.  Science 
discovers  laws,  but  is  forced  to  provide  an  Ever-active  Admin- 
istrator; this  satisfies  religion.  Religion  proves  an  Ever-living 
Will,  but  is  compelled  to  grant  its  steady  method ;  this  satisfies 
science.  To  the  first  the  cause,  to  the  second  the  method ;  to 
the  first  the  power,  to  the  second  the  path  by  which  it  proceeds. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  an  abiding  peace  is  possible  on  any 
other  basia 

But  as  we  wish  to  continue  this  argument  a  little  further  in 
order  to  show  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system,  let  us 
grant,  what  he  assumes,  the  existence  of  a  universal,  impersonal 
force,  and  see  how  he  accounts  for  the  intelligence  the  universe 
seems  to  manifest  We  shall  find  it  to  be  only  the  old  atheistic 
system  of  chance  in  a  new,  and  not  much  improved,  edition. 
One  force  of  infinite  differentiations,  but  without  intelligent 
play,  is  that  able  in  its  blind  hide-and-seek  to  hit  upon  and 
maintain  organic  forms,  which  manifest  the  highest  adaptive 
skill  ?  If  life  is  a  resultant  of  force,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle form  but  of  many.  Physical,  chemical,  electric  thermal 
forces  enter  into  the  compound ;  and  only  by  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment is  life  maintained.  Any  one  of  the  forces  entering  into 
the  body  would  destroy  it,  if  unrestrained.  Is  this  underlying 
linear  force  capable  of  originating  the  happy  balance?  The 
old  theory  that  out  of  the  jumble  of  atoms  organic  combina- 
tions arise,  is  scouted  by  every  one;  is  it  any  more  credible 
that  out  of  a  jumble  of  forces  organic  forms  should  come? 
Mr.  Spencer  sees  no  difficulty  in  such  a  view ;  and  bases  his 
&ith  on  the  '*  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,"  the  '' Multipli- 
cation of  Effects,"  and  the  process  of  "  Differentiation  and  Inte- 
gration ;"  three  chapters  in  which  he  explains  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Take  any  mass  of  homogeneous  matter,  its  different  parts 
stand  differently  related  to  both  internal  and  external  forces. 
The  exterior  will  receive  light  and  heat,  while  the  interior 
will  receive  no  light  and  little  heat  The  same  will  hold  of  the 
action  of  any  of  the  forms  of  force.  But  this  unequal  action 
will  result  in  unequal  changes,  by  which  the  original  homogene- 
ity will  be  destroyed  Heterogeneity,  being  once  established, 
will  cause  a  still  more  varied  reaction  of  the  several  parts,  and 
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the  necessary  result  will  be  a  still  more  complex  heterogeneity. 
The  increasing  differentiation  of  the  parts  will  cause  the  inci- 
dent force  to  split  into  a  variety  of  forms,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
all  of  which  increase  the  heterogeneity  and  ''  multiply  effects.'' 
Here  then  we  have  a  force  constantly  at  work  to  produce  diver- 
sity :  and  in  some  of  its  turnings  and  twistings  it  produces  liv- 
ing forma.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  chapters  on  the  ''  Insta- 
bility of  the  Homogeneous  "  and  the  ''  Multiplication  of  Effects." 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  without  a  quotation. 

"  Take  a  mass  of  unorganized  but  organizable  matter — either 
the  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  living  forms  or  the  germs  of  one  of 
the  higher.  Consider  its  circumstances,  either  it  is  immersed  in 
water  or  air,  or  within  a  parent  organism.  Wherever  placed, 
however,  its  outer  and  inner  parts  stand  differently  related  to  sur- 
rounding agencies,  nutriment,  oxygen,  and  the  various  stimuli 
But  this  is  not  all.  Whether  it  lies  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  whether  it  moves  through  the 
water,  preserving  some  definite  attitudes,  or  whether  it  is  in  the 
inside  of  an  adult ;  it  equally  results  that  certain  parts  of  its  sur- 
&ce  are  more  exposed  to  light,  heat,  or  oxygen,  and  in  others,  to 
the  material  tissues  and  their  contents.  Hence  must  follow  the 
destruction  of  its  original  equilibrium.  This  may  take  place  in 
one  of  two  waya  Either  the  disturbing  forces  may  be  such  as 
to  overbalance  the  affinities  of  the  organic  elements,  in  which 
case  there  result  those  changes  known  as  decomposition,  or,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  such  changes  are  induced  as  do  not 
destroy  the  organic  compounds,  but  only  modify  them.  The 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  modifying  forces  being  most  modi- 
fied."   (p.  871). 

Passing  over  the  utterly  false  assumption  that  germs  are 
unoiganized,  let  ub  examine  this  reasoning.  This  homogeneous 
germ  must  lapse  into  heterogeneity.  Action  and  reaction  will 
be  further  complicated  by  this  change,  ^'  effects  "  will  be  ''  mul- 
tiplied," and  the  result  will  be  more  heterogeneity.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  changes  is,  to  be  sure,  mainly  a  matter  of  guess- 
work; for,  as  Mr.  Spencer  well  says,  '^the  actions  going  on 
tbioughout  an  organism  are  so  involved  and  subtle,  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  identify  the  particular  forces  by  which  par- 
ticular int^rations  are  effected"    The  finished  result  will  be. 
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let  us  suppose,  a  baby.  Out  of  the  infinite  heterogeneities 
possible,  this  unintelligent  force  will  hit  each  time  upon  that 
particular  heterogeneity,  a  baby.  When  bom,  it  wiU  bring 
with  it  eyes  fitted  for  the  light,  ears  adapted  to  sound,  lungs 
adapted  to  the  air,  bones  to  support  the  structure,  muscles  to 
move  it,  a  nervous  system  to  coordinate  and  control  the  motions, 
yet  all  this  marvelous  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  whole  to  its  surroundings;  and  this  astonishing 
prevision  of  future  needs,  are  the  result  of  the  "  Instability  of 
the  Homogeneous"  and  the  "Multiplication  of  Eflfects."  Two 
very  pregnant  principles  surely.  But  grant  that  the  homogene- 
ous is  unstable,  why  should  it  not  fall  into  a  chaotic  hetero- 
geneity? Why  should  not  the  heterogeneous  changes  cancel 
themselves  ?  that  is,  why  should  not  the  result  of  one  hetero- 
geneity be,  to  cancel  a  previously  existing  one?  Why  should 
there  be  any  progress  at  all?  Most  of  all,  why  should  there 
be  any  orderly  and  intelligent  series  of  changes  such  as  is  here 
exhibited  ?  There  is  no  answer  to  these  questions  in  anything 
Mr.  Spencer  has  said.  Possible  heterogeneities  are  infinite,  the 
problem  is,  the  production  of  heterogeneity  manifesting  the 
highest  intelligenca  The  "  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  " 
might  possibly  account  for  chaos ;  it  is  totally  insufficient  to 
explain  creation. 

Mr.  Spencer  attempts  to  supplement  this  reasoning  by  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Differentiation  and  Integration."  The  doctrine  is,  that 
like  tends  to  get  with  like  under  the  operation  of  a  uniform 
force.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  a  smart  breeze  in  Octo- 
ber carries  away  the  dying  leaves,  and  allows  the  green  ones 
to  remain.  This  is  called  "  segregation."  The  sorting  action 
of  rivers  is  another  example.  First  the  larger  stones  are  depos- 
ited, next  the  smaller,  and  finally  the  fine  mud  is  deposited 
fisir  out  at  sea.  Some  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  also 
appealed  to.  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  way  of  using  the  vaguest  and 
most  far-fetched  analogies  as  identities,  which  often  makes  it 
impossible  to  get  at  any  defined  meaning.  But  we  suppose  that 
he  means  by  this  to  persuade  us  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
sorting  action  in  the  body,  whereby  similar  kinds  of  organic  mat- 
ter get  together.  Bone  matter  unites,  nervous  matter  "  segre- 
gates," &c     Omitting  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact,  it  suffices  to  say 
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that  even  if  true  the  ai^ument  is  not  improyed.  Simple  aggre- 
gation would  satisfy  this  "  law  of  segregation"  ;  but  something 
more  than  aggr^ation  is  necessary  for  oi^anic  needs.  Ner- 
vous matter  must  not  only  be  ^^s^r^ated,"  but  ^'s^regated" 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  There  must  first  be  a  laige  mass, 
bom  which  passes  a  long  cord  of  the  same  material,  which  in 
its  turn  gives  off  long  threads,  which  divide,  and  subdivide, 
until  the  body  is  enclosed  and  interlaced  with  a  most  marvel- 
ous network.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  '^  segregation," 
and  it  is  hardly  illustrated  by  the  blowing  off  of  dead  leaves, 
or  the  washing  of  sand  out  df  gravel  The  same  remark  is 
true  for  all  the  components  of  the  body.  Bones,  muscles, 
veins,  must  be  '*  segregated"  just  so,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  structure.  It  is  not  "  s^regation"  alone,  but  the  '^  segre- 
gation" in  such  peculiar  forms,  in  forms  so  happily  adapted  to 
'the  needs  of  the  organism,  and  which  bear  such  marks  of 
intdligence ;  this  it  is  which  is  the  real  wonder.  And  this  is 
entirely  unaccounted  for  by  anything  in  the  '^Instability  of 
the  Homc^eneous,"  the  "Multiplication  of  Effects,"  or  the 
^'  Law  of  S^^egalion."  We  repeat  it ;  this  is  nothing  but  the 
Lucietian  system  of  chance  dressed  up  in  a  pseudo-scientific 
jargon.  The  atoms,  Lucretius  says,  must  in  infinite  time  try 
all  forms ;  and  some  of  these  will  liva  The  homogeneous,  the 
later  Lucretius  says,  must  fall  into  the  heterogeneous;  and 
aome  of  these  heteriigeneities  will  liva  Will  some  one  point 
out  the  difference  between  them  ? 

The  purely  hap-hazard  character  of  his  combinations  appears 
more  clearly  in  the  volumes  on  Biol<^  and  Psychology,  where 
these  principles  are  applied  at  length  If  anyone  has  any 
doubt  of  the  justness  of  our  criticism,  we  recommend  him  to 
examine,  say,  the  Genesis  of  Nerves  and  Nervous  Systems 
(Psychology,  §  224,  ei  aeq.).  We  can  only  give  a  summary  of 
the  reasoning.  Motion  always  takes  place  along  lines  of  least 
resistance,  but  "when  through  undifferentiated  tissue  there 
has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave  of  disturbance  from  some 
place  where  molecular  action  is  liberated,  to  some  place  where 
it  is  absorbed,  the  line  of  least  resistance  followed  must  be  an 
indefinite  and  irregular  Hna"  He  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
this  vague  ooorse  must  become  a  definite  channel ;  and,  after  a 
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page  of  as  pore  &ncie8  as  ever  entered  Don  Quixote's  brain,  he 
emerges  with  what  he  calls  the  ^'formula,"  that  nerves  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  motion  along  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Observe  the  little  difficulties  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  deigned 
to  notice;  It  is  very  important  that  nerves  should  be  just 
where  they  are.  Now  how  did  it  happen  that  in  that  mass  of 
"undifferentiated  tissues''  the  '^some  place  where  molecular 
motion  is  liberated,"  and  the  "  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed," 
happened  to  be  just  the  places  between  which  nervous  connection 
is  needed  ?  Consider  the  marvelous  interlacing  of  the  nerves,  and 
how  necessary  that  complexity  is  for  the  needs  of  the  structure ; 
and  then  teU  ns  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  "  lines  of  least 
resistance"  arranged  themselves  so  happily.  There  is  no 
d  priori  necessity  for  such  an  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  very  strongest  d,  priori  improbability  against  it. 
The  bare  possibility  is  a  thing  of  chance,  and  that  of  the  infi- 
nitesimal order ;  while  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  purest 
imagination.  Surely  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  nerve  to 
manufikcture  nerves  in  this  fiinciful  fashion ;  and  then  parade 
the  result  as  having  the  exactness  of  science  and  the  certitude 
of  demonstration.  The  only  thing  more  astonishing  is,  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  believed. 

But  we  are  tired  of  pursuing  weakness  and  folly  further,  or 
we  might  add  pages  of  similar  absurdities.  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  is  much  that  is  ingenious  and  valuable  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  work ;  but  we  do  say  that  when  stripped  of  their 
seeming  science,  his  explanations  are  just  those  that  atheism 
has  always  given,  chance  and  time.  These  are  the  great  won- 
der-workera  Let  us  sum  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  philo* 
sophical  principles  of  Part  I.  and  IL  are  in  absolute  contradic- 
tion ;  that  if  Part  L  is  true,  Part  11.  must  be  sent  to  the  limbo 
of  "  pseudo-ideas" ;  while,  if  Part  IL  is  true,  the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  religious  ideas  must  be  recalled.  We  have 
seen  that  the  positive  proof  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical 
with  the  vital  and  mental  forces  is  of  the  weakest  kind,  even 
if  there  were  no  opposing  evidence;  while  in  addition,  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  in  plainest  opposition  to  undoubted  &cts. 
We  have  further  seen  that  the  same  mental  law  which  warrants 
the  belief  in  external  power,  also  warrants  the  resolution  of 
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diat  power  into  Divine  volition.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that, 
even  granting  to  Mr.  Spencer  his  impersonal  force,  his  proof 
that  it  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  intelligence,  is  a  com- 
poand  of  scientific  terms  and  the  purest  romance.  That  such 
a  book  should  have  held  a  prominent  position  in  science  for 
nearly  ten  years  is  the  best  example  we  can  recall  of  the 
"Stability  of  the  Heterogeneous."  The  future  may  assign  it  a 
place  in  the  "  Poetry  of  Science ;"  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
give  it  no  higher  position. 

When  any  doctrine,  however  dear,  is  disproved,  we  are  going 
to  give  it  up.  As  friends  bear  their  dead  forth  to  the  green 
fields,  and  lay  the  cherished  forms  forever  out  of  sight;  so, 
when  science  renders  it  impossible  for  us  longer  to  hold  them, 
we  will  gather  up  our  most  cherished  beliefs,  and  bury  them 
forever.  We  seek  truth,  though  it  leave  us  and  the  world 
orphans ;  and  write  on  every  tombstone,  "  Death  is  an  eternal 
sleep."  But  we  have  no  apprehensions  of  such  a  result  Again 
and  again  has  the  death  of  the  Living  God  been  proclaimed  ; 
but  in  every  case  it  proved  that  the  wish,  not  reason,  was  father 
to  the  thought  Times  innumerable  has  religion  been  over- 
thrown ;  but  still  the  devout  soul  kneels  and  prays.  Aye 
more,  as  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  weapons  the 
enemy  cast  into  our  camp  we  have  used  to  kindle  our  fires. 
We  would  not  now  have  back  the  old  conceptions,  if  they 
could  be  had  for  the  wishing.  No  one  would  now  wish,  in 
the  interests  of  piety,  to  set  up  the  date  of  creation  4004  B.  C. ; 
or  to  restore  the  crystal  firmaLfnent  with  its  points  of  light 
The  long  times  of  geology  seem  sublimest  symbols  of  His  infi- 
nite years.  The  flashing  splendors  of  the  skies,  the  ponderous 
orbs,  the  blazing  suns,  the  measureless  distances,  the  mighty 
periods,  how  much  more  worthy  of  the  Creator  do  these  seem 
than  the  pitiful,  peep-show  heaven  for  which  the  Church  once 
contended  ?  The  steady  laws,  impressive  types  of  His  fixed 
thought,  are  enemies  no  longer.  Never  before  was  the  universe 
so  fit  an  abode  of  the  God  we  love  as  it  is  to-day.  Never  did 
the  heavens  so  declare  the  glory  of  God  as  they  do  now.  The 
most  impressive  lesson  of  the  past  is,  to  fear  nothing  that  is 
real,  and  to  despair  of  nothing  that  is  good  It  bids  us  lay 
aside  the  secret  scepticism  of  our  own  teachings,  which  is  at 
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onoe  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  and  fear  nothing,  either 
from  the  tnith,  or  for  it  We  listen  without  dread  for  the 
worst  word  that  science  or  anything  else  can  utter;  and  we 
are  confident  that,  when  that  word  shall  have  been  uttered,  the 
devout  soul  will  still  have  the  warrant  of  reason,  as  well  as  of 
faith,  for  joining  in  that  ancient  ascription  of  praise  to  '^  the 
King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  and  the  only  Wise  GKkL" 
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AimcLK  IL  — IN   MEMORIAM.— PROFESSOR  JAMES 
HADLEY.* 

Pbofsssor  James  Hadlet  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  March  80, 1821.  This  town  was  for  many 
years  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Medical  Institution,  in  which  his 
&ther,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry.  There 
was  also  in  the  town  a  well  known  Academy,  which  during 
Pro£  Hadley's  childhood  and  youth  was  under  the  care  of 
Rey.  Dr.  David  Chassel,  a  man  of  Scotch  descent  and  Scotch 
characteristics.  Dr.  Chassel  was  Prof  Hadley's  sole  instructor, 
aside  from  the  members  of  his  own  household,  with  one  or  two 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  from  the  age  of  seven  years  until  he 
entered  college.  Of  Dr.  Chassel  he  always  spoke  with  great 
affection  and  respect  The  household  abounded  in  intellectual 
activities  and  stimulating  excitements,  and  was  filled  with  the 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  love.  He  was  &om  the  first  a 
child  of  delicate  organization,  as  is  the  wont  of  great  scholars, 
and  finom  very  early  years  became  the  pride  and  pet  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  bright-eyed  and  frolicsome  boy,  caring  for  several  years 
more  for  play  than  for  study,  though  his  quick  observation, 
his  rapid  acquisitions,  and  his  tenacious  memory,  distinguished 
him  very  early  above  all  his  peers.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  was  afiSicted  with  a  white  swelling  upon  his  knee, 
the  consequence  of  a  casual  injury,  which  was  followed  by  a 
year  and  a  half  of  severe  suffering,  and  disabled  him  for  life. 
During  this  long  and  painful  illness,  he  still  held  his  place  of 
preeminence,  his  playmates  vying  with  one  another  for  the 
privil^e  of  trundling  the  bright-eyed  sufferer  in  his  invalid's  car- 
riaga  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  these  sweet  uses 
are  manifold,  but  in  no  respect  are  they  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  literary  achievements.  Many  a 
random  blow — ^an  unlucky  accident,  as  it  would  be  called, — has 
developed  and  matured  a  great  genius,  by  sharpening  the  wits, 
by  turning  the  mind  in  on  itself,  by  chastening  the  feelings, 

*  A  duoonne  delivered  at  the  funeral  seryices,  Noyember  18,  1879. 
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by  shutting  up  the  roving  and  scattered  thoughts  to  books, 
reflection  and  imaginative  power,  or  determining  the  sufferer 
to  a  secluded  and  bookish  life.  So  it  was  with  Prof.  Hadley. 
As  a  mere  child  he  had  indeed  never  misspelled  a  word,  and 
in  learning  to  read,  had  tasked  himself  to  read  the  earliest 
sentence  which  he  mastered  with  the  letters  inverted  He  had 
also  begun  Latin  at  seven,  but  it  was  not  till  his  early  discipline 
of  seclusion  and  suffering  was  perfected,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a 
half  or  eleven  years,  that  he  gave  himself  to  study  and  to  books. 
From  that  time  his  life  was  that  of  a  systematic  and  energetic 
scholar.  He  did  not  abandon  play.  Nothing  could  repress  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits  or  the  force  of  his  bodily  activity.  He 
soon  learned  with  or  without  his  crutch  to  perform  feats  of  sur- 
prising agility.  But  his  papers  show  that  jas  early  as  fourteen 
he  began  to  map  out  the  work  of  his  days  and  weeks,  and  that 
his  scheme  of  study  was  most  liberal  and  involved  severe  effort 
He  edited  a  literary  newspaper,  furnishing  the  matter  for  entire 
numbers  himself  and  writing  these  out  in  the  feir  chirography 
which  he  acquired  by  self-schooling.  These  papers  are  still  pre- 
served and  abound  in  various  and  sprightly  jeux  d esprit  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  topics  humerous  and  grave,  such  as  all  boys  delight 
in.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  picked  up  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy, 
and,  with  some  help,  taught  himself  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  about  this  age  he  occasionally  heard  the  recitations 
of  his  own  class,  and  the  scene  is  well  remembered  when  this 
slender  and  delicate  boy  sat  upon  the  knee  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates, and  heard  the  lesson  through.  None  of  us  can  doubt 
that  he  heard  it  thoroughly  and  keenly,  and  boldly  scrutinized 
the  work  of  his  stalwart  associatea  A  little  later  Dr.  Chassel 
made  him  his  assistant  in  hearing  some  of  the  classea  The 
next  three  years  he  served  acceptably  as  a  regularly  elected  as- 
sistant in  the  school  At  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  coming  hither  at  his  own  suggestion.  His 
father  and  brother  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  his 
mother  naturally  shrunk  from  sending  this  delicate  and  darling 
son  so  far  away  among  strangers.  But  he  insisted  on  coming, 
because  he  thought  he  should  find  here  what  he  desired.  He 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class.  President  Woolsey 
examined  him  in  Greek,  and  after  hearing  him  read  a  little  and 
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asking  him  a  few  questions,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction. 
When  the  examination  was  finished  he  told  him  that  he  could 
take  any  position  in  the  class  which  he  might  desire.  Little 
did  he  think  at  that  hour  what  a  blessing  had  come  to  the 
coU^e  in  this  modest  stranger,  who  knocked  at  her  door  at  the 
sixth  hour — ^how  this  youth  should  be  stimulated  and  refreshed 
by  his  own  example  and  scholarship,  and  take  the  torch  of 
Greek  and  other  learning  from  his  own  hand  to  transmit  it  new- 
trimmed  and  replenished  to  another  generation  ;  so  that  when 
he  should  die  he  himself  should  say  of  him  '^  he  was  a  great 
scholar,  great  for  any  part  of  the  world."  While  in  college, 
he  pursued  special  studies  in  almost  every  term,  in  one  term 
German,  in  another  Spanish,  in  another  the  Calculus,  in  another 
Hebrew,  but  was  foremost  in  his  class,  which  graduated  in  1842. 
He  remained  a  year  as  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself 
especially  to  mathematical  studies.  During  this  year  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  certain  difficult  problems  in  the  mathematical 
journal  then  conducted  by  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cambridga  These 
]m)blenis  he  solved  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Professor,  who  has  repeated  the 
remark  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not  forgive  Yale  College 
for  making  the  man  Professor  of  Greek  who  should  have  been 
the  first  mathematician  of  the  country.  The  year  following  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  remained  two  years, 
except  that  from  September,  1844,  to  April,  1845,  he  acted  as  tutor 
in  Middlebury  College.  In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  in 
this  college,  and  held  that  office  till  August,  1848,  when  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek.  In  July,  1851, 
when  President  Woolsey  resigned  the  professorship  of  Greek, 
he  was  elected  his  successor,  and  was  married  the  18th  of 
August  In  1864  he  was  called  to  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  brother.  Prof  Henry  H.  Hadley,  a  man  of  kindred 
genius,  whom  he  greatly  loved.  In  February,  1865,  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  insidious  disease  which  required  release  from 
all  active  service.  In  September,  1866,  a  surgical  operation  be- 
came necessary,  which  was  followed  by  long  continued  debility. 
In  January,  1868,  he  began  his  college  work  again,  perfectly 
restored  as  he  thought,  but  with  somewhat  lighter  labors.  Early 
in  the  last  college  year  he  suffered  fix)m  a  cold  inducing  a 
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partial  relaxation  of  the  vocal  organ&  Early  in  the  present 
year  be  suffered  from  a  similar  attack,  but  be  regarded  it  as 
temporary,  and  still  insisted  that  bis  constitutional  force  and 
capacity  for  work  were  unabated.  A  few  weeks  since,  a 
more  active  disease  assailed  bim,  to  tbe  repeated  onsets  of  wbicb 
be  at  last  yielded,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  November  14,  be 
gently  breathed  away  bis  Ufa  These  are  the  brief  records  of  a 
most  honored  and  useful  career,  in  which  has  been  matured 
and  manifested  a  character  of  marked  eminence  and  peculiari- 
ties.    To  some  of  these  peculiarities  I  ask  your  attention. 

As  a  scholar^  Pro£  Hadley  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
his  acquisitions.  The  enumeration  of  the  many  languages 
which  be  completely  mastered,  and  tbe  many  others  with  which 
he  was  more  or  less  familiar,  is  decisive  of  this.  In  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  he  was  an  adept  He  was  famQiar  with  the 
Latin,  and  tbe  principal  modern  languages,  including  the 
Swedish ;  with  Arabic  and  Armenian ;  with  several  Celtic  lan- 
guages, as  Welch,  Gaelic  and  Irish  ;  with  tbe  Sanskrit,  and  the 
different  forms  of  the  Gothic  Of  late  years  he  has  given  special 
and  continuous  attention  to  the  sources  and  early  forms  of  the 
English.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  devote  a  few 
weeks  to  the  special  study  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  a  language  before  unknown,  and  thus  appropriate  valuable 
material  for  his  general  studies  in  comparative  philology.  To 
most  scholars  the  complete  mastery  of  a  single  language  is  the 
work  of  many  years  and  distinguishes  the  life.  To  it  every 
other  study  is  auxiliary  at  least,  if  not  secondary.  But  for 
Professor  Hadley  to  acquire  a  language  was  so  easy,  and  the 
ends  for  which  he  studied  language  were  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, that  he  seemed  to  be  equally  at  home  in  many  tongues, 
and  to  appropriate  from  many  others  all  that  was  required  for 
his  purposes.  In  respect  to  every  language  which  be  com- 
menced, he  was  inclined,  however,  not  to  stop  with  tbe  amount 
of  knowledge  which  would  suffice  for  any  immediate  object, 
but  to  proceed  to  the  mastery  of  whatever  could  be  known. 

We  hardly  need  add  that  in  this  extent  of  linguistic  study 
he  was  uniformly  exact  Indeed  the  exactness  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  habits  were   incidental    to   the   extent    of    bis 
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stadiesy  even  when  be  studied  for  the  ends  of  comparative  criti- 
cisxa  While  he  discerned  principles  with  singular  sagacity,  and 
made  his  generalizations  with  a  broad  comprehensiveness,  he 
would  not  be  content  till  he  could  enforce  each  principle  with 
abundant  illustrations,  and  justify  and  enliven  his  generaliza- 
tions by  an  affluence  of  examples.  Most  philologists,  even 
among  the  most  eminent,  incline  either  to  excess  in  detail  or 
generalization.  To  Pro£  Hadley  it  was  as  natural  to  remember 
the  particular  example  as  it  was  to  sei^  the  principle  which  it 
illustrated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  principle  in  question  was  not 
overlooked  by  a  microscopic  attention  to  the  minute ;  on  the 
oth^  hand,  he  was  slow  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  another, 
however  well  accredited,  until  he  had  traveled  over  the  entire 
process  by  which  the  original  discoverer  had  reached  them,  and 
so  to  speak,  had  verified  and  discovered  them  for  himself. 

The  variety  of  his  knowledge  was  as  remarkable  as  its  ex- 
tent He  was  not  only  equally  at  home  in  several  languages, 
each  of  a  different  family  and  type,  which  in  itself  is  uncommon, 
but  he  was  equally  master  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
some  of  them  remote  from  language  and  philology.  In  the 
pure  mathematics  he  had  a  special  delight — ^being  as  a  learner 
and  teacher  singularly  rapid  in  his  insight,  clear  in  his 
discriminations  and  ingenious  in  invention.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  public  life,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
question  whether  he  was  not  as  well  fitted  for  this  science 
as  for  philology.  In  the  multitude  of  his  linguistic  studies, 
he  never  abated  his  interest  in  the  mathematics,  and  never 
foigot  any  problem  which  he  had  mastered.  He  watched  with 
close  and  interested  attention  the  progress  of  mathematical 
physics,  and  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  decisive  movements 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  each  of  the  sciences  of 
natura  In  chronology  and  history  he  was  singu  larly  prec^minent 
This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  his  prevailing  tastes  and 
activitiea  But  there  was  occasion  of  surprise  at  the  ever  re- 
newed evidence  that  he  could  retain  so  many  fBusts  so  long 
after  they  had  been  specially  attended  to,  or  cared  for.  The 
events  of  common  life,  and  the  details  of  college  experience,  the 
Dames  and  cbajracters  of  individual  pupils,  as  well  as  the  dates 
aod  oiicumstances  of  public  transactions,  were  held  feust,  and  as 
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it  would  seem  never  forgotten.  The  dates  of  ancient  and 
modem  chronology  were  indelibly  traced  upon  his  memory. 
The  great  epochs  and  events  which  make  Ancient  and  Modem 
History  memorable  and  instructive,  were  pictured  vividly 
before  his  imagination.  His  earlier  pupils  had  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  instructor  who  could  hear  long  lessons  in 
chronological  history  without  a  text  book.  To  the  history  of 
the  Roman  law,  he  had  been  attracted  first  by  its  historic 
interest  and  relations,  and  subsequently  by  its  systematic 
completeness,  and  logical  symmetry.  In  this  department  he 
made  such  achievements  as  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  have  never  failed  to  command  respect  even  ftx)m  those  to 
whom  jurisprudence  in  its  principles  and  details  was  the 
study  of  a  life.  So  great  was  his  pleasure  in  this  study,  that 
he  remarked  that  he  was  more  fond  of  jurisprudence  than  of 
anything  else,  and  was  better  fitted  for  the  law  than  for  any 
other  profession.  We  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  circumstance 
that  in  his  youth  the  boys  of  the  village  uniformily  and  un- 
animously submitted  all  their  questions  in  dispute  to  his  arbitra- 
tion as  final  In  political  science  he  felt  a  strong  interest  for 
similar  reasons,  and  so  far  as  a  sense  of  his  fitness  was  con- 
cerned, no  hesitation  would  have  been  felt  at  any  time  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  in  transferring  him  to  the  chair  either  of 
history  or  of  political  and  social  science.  Of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  he  was  an  acknowledged  pillar  from  the  first, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  president  In  the  Philo- 
logical Association  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  and  the 
reach  and  sagacity  of  his  reflections  in  diverse  spheres,  were 
most  conspicuoua  Whatever  paper  might  be  read,  whether  on 
the  Semitic  tongues,  or  any  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
ancient  or  modem,  whether  on  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  later  Eng- 
lish, whether  the  paper  concerned  matters  of  fact  or  attempted 
ambitious  and  fanciful  speculation,  whether  the  subject  was 
known  to  have  been  familiar  to  him  for  years,  or  seemed  remote 
from  the  range  of  his  special  studies;  whenever  Professor  Had- 
ley  spoke,  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deference,  because  he  spoke  from  certain  knowledge  and  ma- 
ture thought  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  skillfully  and 
kindly,  how  sharply  and  yet  how  gently,  he  could  speak  under 
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circumstancea  of  ud usual  delicacy.  Most  aptly  did  the  image 
fiom  the  old  poet,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  of  the  gently  falling 
snow,  describe  the  quietness  with  which  the  words  of  authority 
dropped  from  his  lips,  and  the  hush  of  deference  with  which 
they  were  received.  His  written  communications  were  care- 
fully prepared  Many  of  them  cost  him  the  labor  of  months. 
They  were  uniformly  novel  in  import,  and  in  some  sense  impor- 
tant contributions  to  what  was  already  accepted  or  known. 
They  were  as  uniformly  characterized  by  exhaustiveness  of  re- 
search, by  elaborateness  of  thought,  clearness  of  method,  and 
compactness  and  simplicity  of  diction.  Even  the  stranger  to 
his  person  and  to  the  subject  of  which  he  -^poke  or  read,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  a  man  of  various  knowledge.  Had  such  a  stranger  gone 
from  the  public  sessions  by  which  he  had  be<3n  so  impressed  into 
any  of  the  social  gatherings  which  followed,  and  entered  into 
fiuniliar  conversation  with  Prof.  Hadley,  he  would  have  found 
that  on  most  topics  of  general  interest,  he  would  seem  equally 
at  home,  equally  well-informed  and  clear  sighted,  whether  the 
topic  were  the  latest  news  of  the  season,  or  some  great  public 
movement  of  politics  or  finance ;  whether  it  concerned  a  matter 
of  scientific  research  or  of  literary  criticism. 

Variety  of  knowledge  does  not  always  indicate  breadth  of 
mind.  Not  a  few  men  have  extensive,  exact  and  various 
knowledge,  who  are  narrow-minded  men,  inasmuch  as  their 
well-grounded  positiveness  within  certain  spheres  seems  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  appreciating  the  facts  or  truths  which  lie  be- 
yond. Men  of  erudition  and  men  of  science  are  equally  liable 
to  this  consequence  of  special  studies,  even  when  such  studies 
cover  a  wide  range.  That  Professor  Hadley  was  in  every  sense 
a  wide-minded  man,  is  evident  from  his  equally  sagacious 
comprehension  of  scientific  truth,  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  literary  perfection  and  beauty.  His  mind  responded  as 
readily  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  Faraday  as  to  the  re- 
fined sentiment  and  the  finished  diction  of  Tennyson.  His 
knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  most  recent  phases  and 
productions,  including  the  best  works  of  fiction,  was  exhaus- 
tive    In  critical  judgment,  exact  memory  and  appreciative 
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enjoyment  of  modern  English  writers,  he  was  surpassed  by 
few  to  whom  literature  is  a  specialty.  His  powers  of  poetic 
composition  were  of  no  mean  order.  His  judgments  on  ques- 
tions of  common  life,  and  his  sympathies  with  men  of  humble 
acquisitions,  both  illustrated  the  same  breadth  of  character. 
His  knowledge  of  the  many  sided  and  many  shaded  tendencies 
of  modem  speculation,  as  well  as  of  the  grave  questions  of 
theological  truth  and  practical  duty,  and  his  wise  and  well 
considered  conclusions  in  regard  to  these  topics,  were  all  sig- 
nificant of  the  same.  His  capacity  to  decide  upon  the  propri- 
eties of  controversial  discussion,  and  his  selection  of  felicitous 
diction,  were  equally  conspicuous. 

If  we  turn  from  his  achievements  as  objective  products,  and 
inquire  by  what  subjective  habits  and  activities  these  results 
were  attained,  we  find  them  characterized  by  great  ease  and 
naturalness.  The  workings  of  Professor  Hadley's  mind,  even 
when  most  extraordinary  in  their  grasp  and  insight,  apparently 
cost  little  effort  It  was  pleasure  and  play  to  him  to  trace  the 
intricacies  which  to  others  are  a  tangled  maze,  and  to  respond 
with  delicate  touch  to  those  refined  discriminations  which  are 
impalpable  to  the  ordinary  mind.  To  perceive  once,  was  with 
him  to  remember  always.  To  master  a  train  of  thought  by  a 
single  glance,  was  to  make  it  his  own  forever.  Much  of  this 
ease  and  precision  was  an  endowment  of  nature,  or,  as  he  would 
prefer  to  phrase  it,  was  the  gift  of  God.  But  it  was  in  part 
also  and  very  greatly  the  result  of  discipline,  and  this  perfec- 
tion of  discipline  was  in  his  case  owing  largely  to  those  fine 
moral  qualities  in  which  are  so  often,  if  not  uniformly,  to  be 
found  the  springs  of  what  is  best  and  most  S3rmmetrical  in  intel- 
lectual achievement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Professor  Hadley 
as  a  boy,  except  as  a  boy  who  always  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  to  whom  his  books  were  a  real  and  interesting  world.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  him  except  as  acquiinng  with  the  eagerness 
of  the  busy  and  roving  bee,  and  as  hoarding  his  stores  as  spon- 
taneously as  he  acquired  them ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  a  boy  as  gifted  as  he  was  has  been  beguiled  to  the 
waste  and  perversion  of  his  powers,  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
oould  use  them ;  and  that  many  more  as  apt  and  as  quick  as  he 
have  contracted  some  injurious  mental  habit,  which  has  fear- 
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fully  revenged  itself  upon  their  intellectual  growth.  Others 
equally  promising,  through  moral  perverseness,  have  forced  their 
marvelous  powers  to  grind  in  some  prison  house  of  the  Philis- 
tines instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  with  which  the  truth 
makes  free.  The  ecisy  working  of  his  mind  was  surprising, 
however  it  be  accounted  for, — whether  it  be  ascribed  to  genius, 
or  to  intellectual  discipline,  or  to  moral  culture,  or  to  all  com- 
bined. The  ease  with  which  he  wrought  was  never  abused  to 
that  fiettal  facility  of  superficial  thought  and  extemporaneous 
guess-work  which  is  made  a  substitute  for  thorough  going  and 
earnest  application.  Whatever  his  mind  wrought  it  wrought 
with  its  entire  energy. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  energy  of  Pro£  Hadley's: 
mind  was  as  surprising  as  the  spontaneity  of  its  acting.  His 
capacity  to  bring  into  action  the  entire  force  of  his  powers 
was  almost  unique,  especially  when  connected  with  the  absence 
of  the  usual  indications  of  effort  But  the  energy  which  was 
present  was  manifest  from  the  results.  We  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  apt  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  his  character,  if  the 
comparison  may  be  allowed,  than  the  smooth  and  quiet  working 
of  one  of  these  fearfully  noiseless  steam  engines  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  precision  and  strength  with  which  it  drives  every 
spindle  and  drill  to  its  work.  This  quick  and  effective  energy 
involved,  of  necessity,  the  complete  concentration  of  his  intellec- 
tual force,  and  the  exclusion  of  everything  irrelevant,  whether- 
the  digressive  thought  or  the  intrusive  feeling.  The  energy  of 
Prof  Hadley  also  made  itself  known  in  the  form  of  self 'reliance. 
Though  modest  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions,  he  was  strong  in 
holding  them.  Though  his  convictions  were  never  intruded, 
they  were  not  easily  changed.  That  his  energy  was  chiefly  in- 
tellectualf  was  indicated  by  the  absence  of  passionate  earnestness 
and  impatient  excitement  His  coolness  was  equally  conspicuous' 
in  inquiring  after  what  was  true  and  in  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  conclusions  which  he  had  reached.  His  patience  of 
labor  was  but  another  form  of  the  same  enei)^,  as  it  was  mani-' 
fested  in  the  control  of  his  personal  inclinations,  in  subduing . 
fond  partialities,  and  submitting  to  every  form  of  unexciting 
drudgery.  A  supreme  and  honest  devotion  to  truth  was  the 
chief  passion  of  his  souL    His  sense  of  justice  was  conspicuous. 
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Few  men  have  looked  upon  the  various  aspects  of  the  face  of 
truth  so  uniformly  in  the  dry  light  of  reason.  Few  have  main- 
tained a  more  unselfish  allegiance  to  all  her  behests,  with  such 
complete  subjection  to  her  lawful  authority. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Hadley's 
mastery  of  any  subject  upon  which  he  expressed  an  opinion, 
and  his  simple  allegiance  to  the  truth,  gave  him  great  authority 
among  the  scholars  of  this  country.  It  was  not  so  much  he  who 
spoke,  as  it  was  that  measure  of  ascertained  and  accepted  truth 
which  had  become  impersonated  in  him.  His  peers  and  his 
pupils  felt  assured,  when  they  heard  him  on  any  subject,  that  the 
field  of  inquiry  had  been  mastered— that  whatever  was  accessible 
had  been  patiently  collected,  impartially  considered,  sagaciously- 
interpreted,  and  clearly  and  methodicidly  set  forth.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  considerate  kindness  that  restrained  him  from  inflict- 
ing needless  pain,  and  the  unaffected  modesty  that  veiled  his 
own  personal  agency,  and  hid  rather  than  obtruded  the  tokens 
.of  superiority,  we  have  explained  how  it  happened,  that  among 
American  scholars  he  was  so  generally  and  so  readily  acknowl- 
edged, by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  be  preemi- 
nent in  many  departments  of  knowledge.  The  most  eminent 
among  our  living  scholars  needed  only  to  meet  and  confer  with 
him,  to  acknowledge  this  superiority  to  be  unquestioned.  It 
was  regarded  as  only  an  act  of  generous  loyalty  thus  to  do 
homage  to  one  who  accepted  no  allegiance  for  himself,  but 
gracefiiUy  transferred  it  to  that  truth  which  all  scholars  regard 
as  supreme. 

Had  Prof  Hadley  been  brought  in  contact  or  comparison 
with  European  philologists  he  would  have  taken  rank  among 
the  foremost  scholars  of  his  generation.  We  infer  this  from 
what  we  know  of  the  acquisitions  and  works  of  philologists 
living  and  dead,  from  his  unquestioned  competency  to  appre- 
ciate ^d  criticize  these  works,  and  from  the  honor  which  he 
received  from  those  American  scholars  who  have  achieved  a 
European  reputation.  His  Abends  all  profoundly  regret  that  he 
could  not  have  been  personally  known  to  those  trans- Atlantic 
scholars,  who  would  have  gladly  acknowledged  him  as  their 
peer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  made  his  surprising  acqui- 
sitions without  the  leisure  or  the  excitement  of  studies  in  a 
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European  university,  and  that  he  made  them  when  pressed  with 
the  laborious  necessity  of  teaching  college  classes  for  three  hours 
a  day  and  mora  Prof  Hadley,  moreover,  did  not  follow  the 
German  method  of  introducing  himself  to  the  world  of  scholars. 
He  wrote  no  book  for  many  years,  and  his  grammar  is  avowedly 
based  upon  that  of  Professor  George  Curtius.  Brief  essays  and 
papers,  however  able,  do  not  readily  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  readers.  Prof.  Hadley,  like  many  of  the  scholars  of 
England,  preferred  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  he  desired 
to  possess,  rather  than  to  recast  it  for  the  few  English-speaking 
readers,  who  were  scarcely  advanced  enough  to  receive  it 
Moreover  he  was  so  pressed  with  his  duties  in  training  his 
classes  in  elementary  Greek,  and  now  and  then  directing  the  re- 
searches of  a  more  advanced  pupil,  that  for  years  he  had  not  the 
leisure  to  write  a  treatise.  Most  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  stoop  to  any  of  the  manifold 
sensational  devices  for  originality,  which  bring  notoriety  rather 
than  reputation  to  many  aspiring  doctors  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities, even  in  so  grave  and  exact  a  department  as  philology.  He 
preferred  to  wait  his  time.  We  regret  that  he  has  been  called 
out  of  the  world  too  early  for  the  world  to  know  by  his  learned 
works  how  great  a  light  it  has  lost  Much  was  expected  from 
him  in  the  work  of  revising  the  New  Testament,  to  which  he 
applied  his  hand  in  a  few  pencillings  as  the  last  work  of  his 
life.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  his  scholarly  insight,  his  can- 
did and  comprehensive  judgment,  and  his  mastery  of  compact 
and  lucid  diction.  The  suggestions  which  he  would  have  made 
in  the  progress  of  this  work,  would  have  testified  to  the  scholars 
of  the  Old  World,  that  at  least  one  great  scholar  and  critic  had 
been  furnished  by  the  New. 

The  special  field  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  fame  has  been 

as  an  instructor.   In  this  field  he  has  expended  his  best  energies 

for  others,   and  impressed  himself  strongly  and  permanently 

upon  many  thousands  of  young  men.   This  was  his  chosen  field, 

not  merely  because  he  was  distinctly  called  to  it  as  the  appointed 

work  of  his  life  which  he  accepted  as  laid  upon  himself  by  his 

great  taskmaster,  but  because  he  embraced  it  as  the  noblest 

calling  to  which  he  might  aspire.     The  remark  has  often  been 
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made — ^what  a  pity  and  what  a  waste  that  a  man  like  Prof 
Hadley,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  country,  should  be 
doomed  to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  successive  Freshman 
classes,  when,  if  things  were  as  they  should  be,  he  might  have 
expended  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom  upon  a  few  appreciative 
students,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  in  making  fresh  acquisitions. 
Not  so  judged  Prof.  Hadley,  dearly  as  he  would  have  prized 
the  leisure,  and  heartily  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  apprecia- 
tive sympathy  and  the  forward  zeal  of  maturer  scholars.  He 
knew  the  needs  of  young  students  and  the  defects  of  their 
elementary  training  too  well ;  he  estimated  the  power  of  bis 
own  personal  fiiithfulness  and  influence  too  justly,  to  be  willing 
to  forego  this  opportunity  of  usefulness  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  allow  him  to  do  elementary  work.  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  this  college,  that  year  after  year,  so  long  as  he  was  the 
only  Professor  of  Greek,  so  many  young  men  in  the  first  term 
of  their  college  life  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  teacher  of 
such  splendid  gifts  and  such  exemplary  thoroughness ;  a  teacher 
who,  though  he  might  seem  hard  and  exacting  at  first,  was  soon 
seen  to  be  no  more  rigid  than  the  truth  of  the  science  which 
he  taught,  and  in  whom  the  most  exemplary  fairness  was 
always  conspicuous ;  a  teacher  who  was  himself  a  copious  foun- 
tain of  exact  knowledge,  and  whose  dealings  with  his  pupils 
exemplified  the  imperial  attractions  of  impartial  justice.  As 
these  pupils  knew  him  better  from  week  to  week,  their  impres- 
sions of  his  wholesome  rigor  feded  away,  and  love  and  honor 
took  their  place.  When  they  came  a  second  and  a  third  term 
under  his  instructions,  those  whose  esteem  was  worth  possessing, 
honored  him  as  all  ingenuous  and  earnest  souls  honor  gentle 
wisdom.  The  few  who,  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  his  special 
intimacy  by  reason  of  their  advanced  studies,  sat  at  his  feet 
with  admiration  and  delight  Among  these  were  some  of  our 
most  eminent  philologists,  who  weep  with  tears  which  they 
would  not  restrain  that  he  who  was  to  them  both  brother  and 
fnend  is  snatched  from  their  sight 

Not  only  have  his  fidelity  and  patience  been  most  useful  to 
his  pupils,  but  they  have  been  wholesome  in  their  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  his  fellow  instructors,  who  could  not  but  be  reproved 
by  his  exemplary  thoroughness  if  they  were  not  inspired  by  his 
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muelflshiuisa  Directly  and  indirectly  they  have  taught  the 
gradoales  of  this  college  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  for 
this  generation,  that  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  patiently 
and  skillfully  to  teach  the  elements  of  knowledge  is  a  service 
to  which  distinguished  genius  and  learning  may  be  wisely  and 
honorably  devoted,  and  that  to  disdain  such  service  or  to  seek 
to  escape  it,  may  indicate  a  spirit  which  is  as  superficial  as  it  is 
selfish.  Prof.  Hadley  gave  the  sanction  of  his  example  most 
fully  to  the  precept,  '*  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant"  In  this  he  showed  both  his  greatness  and  his 
goodness.  More  than  once  has  he  turned  aside  from  proposals 
which  would  release  him  from  many  annoying  duties,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  serve  the  college  more  efficiently  by  con- 
tinuing to  perform  thent  It  was,  however,  his  much  prized 
^vil^e  and  a  delightftil  prospect,  in  these  last  months  of  his 
Ufe,  to  be  assured  that  he  might  gather  about  him  successive 
dsBses  of  graduate  students,  and  so  extend  and  direct  the  philo- 
logical studies  of  many  who  should  aspire  to  be  the  teachers 
ttd  scholars  of  the  country.  While  he  did  not  believe  in  uni- 
reraity  studies  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  by  an  elementary 
training  to  receive  and  appropriate  them,  his  heart  and  his 
hopes  were  set  on  doing  something  effective  in  the  way  of  univer- 
sity instruction.  The  bitterest  disappointment  which  scholars 
must  feel  at  his  death^  and  especially  the  friends  of  this  college, 
is  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  to  turn  these  hopes  into 
achievementa 

Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  he  regarded  his  office,  and 
such  was  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  his  duties.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he 
was  thorough,  and  clear,  and  methodical,  and  affluent ;  that 
he  was  continually  bringing  home  to  his  pupils  the  example 
of  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  language  which  he  taught ;  that 
he  made  his  affluence  of  learning  to  bear  clearly  and  definitely 
upon  every  word  and  every  sentence ;  that  his  methods  of  im- 
pressing his  own  instructions  and  of  testing  the  attainments  of 
his  pupils,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many  of  his  pupils 
might  say,  in  the  language  of  a  graduate  of  some  fifteen  years 
since,  **  when  I  entered  college,  I  thought  I  knew  something 
of  Greek  and  of  the  Greek  grammar,  but  when  Prof  Hadley's 
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little  manual  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  required  to 
learn  it,  I  was  at  first  in  despair  in  view  of  what  I  did  not  know, 
and  jet  was  compelled  to  learn.  I  learned  it  by  constraint 
under  desperate  necessity.  The  eflfort  which  it  cost  me  awaked 
me  to  the  consciousness  of  power  and  rewarded  me  with  the 
joy  of  achievement  I  have  forgotten  my  Greek,  but  if  Yale 
College  shall  abandon  Prof  Hadley's  method,  I  shall  lose  my 
confidence  in  Yale  College." 

The  great  merits  of  this  method  were  that  it  was  exact  and 
exhaustiva  Professor  Hadley's  pupils  were  taught  from  tbe 
first,  that  if  they  would  satisfy  him  their  knowledge  must  be 
precise  and  comprehensive.  They  were  taught  to  school  them- 
selves to  a  complete  mastery  over  the  grammatical  relations  of 
every  phrase ;  to  analyze  every  word  into  all  its  elements,  and 
to  follow  its  history  to  its  earliest  beginnings.  They  were  also 
required  to  trace  out  the  remotest  allusions,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  In  the  purposes  of  gen- 
eral discipline  no  method  could  be  more  efi^ective,  inasmuch 
as  the  instrument  of  training  in  his  hands  was  the  subtlest 
and  most  flexible  of  languages,  and  the  teacher  was  the  master 
of  all  its  capacities  to  task  and  reward  the  mind.  As  a  special 
preparation  for  philological  study  no  schooling  could  be  more 
admirabla  As  a  means  of  literary  culture  it  left  behind  man- 
ifold refining  influences.  Some  of  his  pupils  perhaps  would 
have  desired  that  his  fine  literary  taste  had  allowed  itself  more 
freedom,  after  the  needs  of  grammatical  and  general  discipline 
had  been  in  a  measure  satisfied,  and  that  he  had  not  confined 
himself  so  rigidly  to  the  sphere  of  philology.  There  were, 
doubtless,  some  who  would  gladly  have  followed  him  in  the 
more  rapid  reading  of  easy  authors  for  logical  and  rhetorical 
ends,  after  the  breaking  in  of  Freshman  year  was  finished; 
but  none  ever  doubted  the  substantial  value  and  the  inimitable 
completeness  of  his  scholar-like  instructions. 

What  Prof  Hadley  was  as  a  college  officer  has  been  in  part  anti- 
cipated in  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  an  instructor.  In  both 
these  capacities  it  was  eminently  true  that, 

*'  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart. 


.  and  yet  bis  heart 
TlMlowUest  duties  on  itself  didUj.** 
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In  every  sphere  of  action  and  in  every  duty  in  which  he  lihought 
himself  qualified  to  be  useful,  he  was  prompt,  persevering  and 
thoughtless  of  himself.  In  the  tedious  and  vexatious  examina- 
tions for  admission,  he  was  the  first  to  begin  and  the  last  to 
leave,  and  was  uniformly  cool  and  patient,  thorough,  and  yet 
considerate.  He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  these  ungrateful 
labors ;  opening  his  heart  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
individual,  and  yet  adhering  resolutely  to  the  principles  which 
justified  rigid  rules.  From  the  general  and  special  examina- 
tions, which  are  numerous  and  time-consuming,  he  never  sought 
exemption,  but  was  forward  to  accept  more  than  his  share  of 
these  unwelcome  services.  In  the  preparation  of  special  reports 
and  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the  discipline  and 
studies  of  the  college,  he  was  uniformly  painstaking  and  exhaus- 
tive in  collecting  the  data,  and  comprehensive  and  sagacious  in 
his  judgment&  He  was  appealed  to  for  his  clear  remembrance 
of  the  unwritten  precedents  and  traditions  which  had  been  en- 
forced in  the  past,  and  his  memory  was  equally  master  of  the 
incidents  of  individual  cases  and  of  the  reasons  which  gave  to 
each  precedent  its  authority.  He  was  as  conversant  with  the 
precedents  which  are  followed  in  the  allotment  of  lodgings  or 
the  reception  of  petty  excuses,  as  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  theory  of  the  curriculum  and  the  disposition  of  its  studies 
are  grounded.  But  while  he  was  thus  master  of  the  past  tradi- 
tions and  experience  of  the  college,  he  was  in  no  sense  mastered 
by  either.  He  was  as  ready  for  change  as  the  most  confident  and 
ardent  of  his  less  experienced  colleagues,  provided  any  change 
could  be  justified  to  his  judgment  He  originated  and  accepted 
such  changes  with  a  brave  and  hopeful  spirit  He  was  ready  to 
reconsider  any  of  the  many  questions  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  past,  in  the  light  of  the  altered 
and  altering  circumstances  of  these  times.  If  there  was  any  study 
in  college  of  which  he  might  be  suspected  of  being  unreasonably 
tenacious,  it  was  the  study  of  Greek.  Nothing  ever  impressed 
me  more  with  his  candor  and  openness  to  new  light  than  his 
enumeration  of  the  reasons,  which  might  be  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  judgment  of  those  who  would  make  this  study  elective 
or  would  even  dispense  with  it  entirely.  While  his  mind  was 
clear,  that,  even  under  the  many  disabilities  to  which  the  colleges 
VOL.  XXXII.  4 
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are  subjected  by  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  preparatory 
acbools,  this  study  should  be  enforced,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
revise  his  opinion  as  often  as  it  was  questioned.  He  was  more 
sensitively  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  American  college  system 
than  the  most  radical  of  the  reformers  who  would  reject  it, 
for  he  had  watched  its  workings  and  recorded  its  imperfections 
for  thirty  years  of  close  and  interested  experience.  He  was  none 
the  less  confident  concerning  the  defects  and  failure  of  the  sub- 
stitutes which  were  proposed  than  if  he  had  lived  to  be  thirty 
years  older,  for  he  had  carefully  pondered  the  certain  tenden- 
cies of  methods  and  principles.  The  confident  predictions  of 
the  downfall  of  the  old  system,  and  the  sanguine  representa- 
tions of  the  uniform  success  of  the  new,  did  not  disturb  his 
faith  in  the  decision  of  experiment  His  faith  in  principles 
was  undaunted,  and  his  disdain  of  expedients  to  attract  the 
public  attention  or  to  mould  public  opinion  was  almost  pas- 
sionate. That  his  influence  in  these  respects  was  powerfiil  in 
this  college,  I  need  not  say.  That  in  the  crises  of  public 
opinion  through  which  we  are  now  passing  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  is  felt  in  our  hearts  too  deeply  to  be  expressed  in 
worda  In  this  loss  we  are  not  alone.  The  colleges  of  the 
country  aU  share  in  it  Not  only  does  the  scholarship  of  the 
country  lose  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  the  cause 
of  thorough  and  liberal  culture  mourns  the  death  of  one  of  its 
strongest  and  wisest  defenders.  Prof  Hadley's  influence  in 
this  institution  was  not  the  least  valuable  because  he  had  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  its  departments.  He  could  suc- 
cessfully mediate  between  them  all,  because  he  could  sympa- 
thiase  with  each,  and  his  even-handed  impartiality  and  his  con- 
ciliatory spirit  carried  the  authority  which  belong  to  truth  and 
goodness  when  they  are  most  happily  blended.  The  same  was 
eminently  true  of  his  relations  to  his  more  immediate  colleagues. 
While  he  stood  pre-eminent  among  them  all  for  his  clear  insight, 
his  never-failing  knowledge,  and  his  open  eyed  candor,  his  uni- 
form courtesy  and  his  considerate  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of 
old  and  young.  Alas,  that  we  have  lost  him  fix)m  our  counsels, 
and  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  remembrance  of  his  wisely 
tempered  charity  and  his  loving  wisdom  I 
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I  had  inteuded  to  speak  particularly  of  Prof  Hadlej  as  a 
man^  but  nearly  all  that  I  should  say  has  been  already  implied 
in  describing  him  as  a  scholar  and  an  instructor.  As  he  was 
preeminently  a  scholar  and  aspired  to  be  nothing  more,  it 
would  follow  that  his  individual  manhood  should  express  itself 
most  positively  in  these  forms  of  activity,  and  be  limited  to 
these  spheres.  We  cannot  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so 
with  him,  when  we  reflect  how  nobly  he  illustrated  the  impor- 
tant principle  that  the  highest  and  best  intellectual  achieve- 
ments must  be  rooted  in  character,  and  that,  even  in  the  spheres 
of  pure  science  and  philology,  the  attainments  in  quantity  and 
quality  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  character  of  the  man 
who  makes  them,  so  that  even  genius,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
tenn,  has  its  ethical  side.  However  apt,  and  easy,  and  energetic, 
and  just  were  the  spontaneous  actings  of  his  mind,  and  however 
masterly  were  his  original  capacities  to  discern  and  to  compre- 
hend, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  single  eye,  the  patient  spirit, 
and  the  candid  temper,  with  which  he  sought  for  knowledge, 
very  largely  determined  his  eminent  succesa  He  certainly 
well  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
a  man  cannot  truly  enter  the  temple  of  science  any  more  than 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  he  shall  first  become  as  a  little 
child  ixi  his  docility  to  the  truth. 

But  Prof  Hadley  was  known  and  loved  as  a  man  in  other 
relations  than  those  of  a  scholar.  He  was  unsuspecting  yet 
not  weak,  he  was  loving  yet  self-respecting,  he  was  open  yet 
not  obtrusive,  he  was  self-poised  yet  not  repulsive,  he  was  quiet 
yet  by  no  means  tame,  he  was  true  yet  not  over  demonstrative. 
What  he  was  as  a  son  and  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  fisither,  and  a 
friend,  those  know  best  to  whom  he  has  stood  in  these  relatione 
How  strongly  he  could  love  could  be  known  only  by  those  who 
remember  how  bitterly  he  grieved  at  the  death  of  the  brother 
and  dear  companion  of  his  youth,  and  at  the  loss  of  the  other 
gifted  brother  who,  by  excess  of  patriotic  and  Christian  devo- 
tion, gave  up  his  own  most  valuable  and  promising  life.  How 
bravely  and  peacefully  he  could  suffer,  those  can  attest  who 
were  with  him  in  hours  of  dread  foreboding  and  painful 
realization.  The  peaceful  home  of  his  quiet  studies,  which  he 
illumined  by  his  keen  discernment  and  his  serene  gentleness, 
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in  wbich  scholarly  activity  was  constantly  relieved  by  domestic 
and  social  pleasantry,  could  testify  what  an  upright,  just,  stead- 
fast and  joyous  heart  was  his,  and  how  noble  and  generous 
and  loving  a  man  be  was. 

This  character  was  formed  and  sustained  by  a  steadfast  and 
earnest  Christian  faith.  The  culture  which  he  seemed  to  put 
on  so  naturally  and  so  gracefully,  extending  as  it  did  with  rare 
symmetry  to  his  intellect,  his  tastes,  and  his  sympathies,  was 
eminently  a  Christian  culture,  inasmuch  as  faith  in  the  personal 
Christ  gave  it  form  and  vitality.  The  "  sweetness  and  light  '* 
which  blended  so  delightfully  in  his  character  and  his  intellect, 
the  light  which  grew  more  and  more  radiant,!  and  the  sweetness 
which  became  more  and  more  attractive,  were  inspired  by  the 
master  of  his  best  affections  and  the  object  of  his  unswerving 
trust  There  was  in  him  no  occasion  to  adjust  the  conflict 
between  the  claims  of  culture  and  the  impulses  of  Christian 
duty.  He  was  too  spontaneous  and  entire  a  Christian  to  allow 
such  a  conflict  to  exist,  and  yet  very  few  of  his  intimate  fnends 
knew  how  assured  and  warm-hearted  was  his  Christian  character. 
He  was  nurtured  in  the  gentle  ways  of  a  loving  Christian  house- 
hold At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  became  a  communicant  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  lived  a  blameless  and  decorous 
life  in  the  multitude  of  his  literary  and  social  activities,  with  no 
special  Christian  activity  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  th^  death 
•of  a  greatly  beloved  brother,  fourteen  months  younger  than 
9iimself)  the  dear  companion  of  his  childhood,  brought  the  future 
life  very  near  to  his  mind,  and  awakened  his  slumbering  faith 
to  a  vigorous  and  earnest  activity.  From  that  period  his 
Christian  life  has  been  positive  and  distinct  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. It  has  shown  itself  in  his  uniform  interest  in  all 
religious  observances,  in  his  reverent  attention  to  religious 
truth,  and  in  his  sympathy  with  all  devotional  duliea  It  would 
liowever,  be  most  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  his  memory  to 
conceive  that  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith  were  not 
closely  and  earnestly  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  his  mature 
knowledge,  or  that  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  professional 
and  favorite  studies  to  subject  the  objects  of  his  faith  and  hope 
to  the  severest  scientific  examination.  He  was  a  practised 
student  of  history ;  he  was  a  consummate  philologist     He  was 
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familiar  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  acute  of  the  modem  antagonists  of  Christianity.  He 
had  been  a  student  of  theology,  and  was  at  home  among  the 
^)ecalatiye  objections  of  those  who  would  assert  or  insin- 
uate that  no  sensible  man  who  is  abreast  with  modem  think- 
ing can  accept  the  supematural  Christ  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory. I  shall  never  forget,  on  an  occasion  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  an  argument  for  his  revisal,  how  emphatically 
and  positively  he  assented  to  the  position  taken,  that  modern 
criticism  must  force  the  historic  student  to  say :  The  Christian 
history  is  genuiue  or,  at  least,  enough  of  it  to  oblige  the  critic 
to  accept  the  alternative,  that  the  Christ  of  history,  if  not  super- 
naturally  conmiissioned,  was  either  a  conscious  deceiver  or 
romantically  self-deceived. 

On  another  occasion  he  said  something  like  this :  No  man 
who  considers  the  way  in  which  men  begin  and  go  on  in  this 
life,  can  £eiil  to  perceive,  explain  or  describe  it  as  he  will,  that 
we  b^in  our  life  under  what  seems  a  moral'  disadvantage  and 
go  fearfully  astray.  No  man  who  believes  that  God  is  good  can 
avoid  presuming  that  he  would  interpose  in  some  way  to  help 
man.  If  he  has  interposed,  there  is  no  way  in  which  he  could 
do  it  so  e£fectually  as  by  revealing  himself  in  a  human  person, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  Jesus  Christ  I  must  therefore 
believe  that  He  is  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

The  steadiness  and  sharpness  of  his  mental  vision  had  little 
in  common  with  that  speculative  flightiness  which  will  not 
distinctly  face  the  facts  of  man's  desperate  moral  extremity. 
As  little  could  his  literary  insight  sympathize  with  that  flighti- 
ness of  critical  interpretation  which  would  eliminate  from  the 
evangelical  narrative  the  spiritual  tmth  and  historic  reality 
which  have  made  it  powerful  to  meet  this  extremity.  As  a 
thinker  and  an  interpreter.  Prof.  Hadley  felt  himself  compelled 
to  be  a  Christian  believer.  He  was  a  literal  and  historic,  but 
none  the  less  a  catholic  Christian. 

These  conclusions  concerning  Christ  were  not  held  merely  as 
critical  or  scientific  opinions.  With  the  spontaneous  and 
thorough  energy  which  characterized  the  man,  he  made  them 
operative  in  his  life.  The  Christ  of  history  became  to  him  a 
fpiritual  power,  on  whom  he  rested  all  his  hopes  for  this  world 
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and  the  next,  reaping  in  bis  own  serene  and  buoyant  life  the 
large  rewards  which  are  promised  to  those  who  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  record  that  the  last 
work  of  his  life  was  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  which  he  marked  with  a  pencil  the 
phrases  and  words  requiring  alteration  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
Such  a  man  as  Prof.  Hadley  is  not  likely  to  give  frequent 
utterance  to  his  inmost  religious  feelings.  But  there  have  been 
times  when  they  have  been  distinctly  expressed.  When  he 
was  called  to  &ce  a  severe  surgical  operation  with  a  doubtful 
issue,  he  expressed  entire  assurance  of  his  confidence  in  Christ 
and  of  Christ's  fidelity  to  himself  After  the  operation  was 
over,  during  a  long  continued  paroxysm  of  agony,  he  broke  out 
in  semi -consciousness  in  the  words  of  a  Welsh  hymn,  of  which 
he  subsequently  furnished  a  written  translation : 

"  Oh  Gk>d  give  me  thy  peace, 
And  the  vision  of  ^y  face; 
And  pardon  now  my  great  fanlti, 
Ere  I  go  down  to  the  grave. 
This  might  I  gain,  I  would  fear  no  more 
The  vale  or  the  sting  of  death, 
TiU  led  by  thy  hand  to  the  farther  side, 
TJnalarmed,  unharmed,  some  day  I  oome, 
Above  aU  pangs  and  pains.'* 

In  the  early  part  of  his  last  sickness,  before  it  had  assumed  an 
alarming  character,  he  said  freely,  under  the  oppression  of 
extreme  prostration,  that  the  fiiture  life  was  so  clear  and  sure 
to  him,  that  death  had  become  rather  attractive  than  otherwise. 
Certainly  he  should  prefer  to  die  than  to  be  unable  to  labor. 
Few  scholars  with  his  hopes  and  his  fame,  few  men  of  any  class 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  have  learned  in  the  school  of  Christian 
bope  to  rejoice  so  confidently 

**  In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 

No  words  could  better  describe  the  habitual  feeling  of  his 
soul  in  respect  to  this  life  and  the  next  than  the  words :  "  There- 
fere  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  abj*ent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  con- 
fident, I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  we  labor,  that  whether 
present  or  absent  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him." 
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In  the  later  stages  of  his  illness,  after  a  daj  of  fearM  strug- 
gle for  life,  on  returning  to  consciousness,  he  asked :  '*  What  of 
yesterday  ?  "  On  being  told  how  near  he  had  been  to  death,  he 
exclaimed :  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  so  near  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  hopes  I ''  Again,  he  said,  in  great  feebleness :  '*  I 
cannot  easily  eommand  my  thoughts,  but  I  can  slowly  hum 
over  these  stanzas : 

*  We  would  lee  Jenift— f  or  the  diedowB  lenglheii 

AdOfls  this  little  landscape  of  our  life; 
We  would  aee  Jesus,  our  weak  faith  to  strengthea 
For  the  last  weariness— the  final  strifs. 

We  would  see  Jesus— the  great  Book  Foundsti<tt 
Whereon  our  feet  were  set  by  soTsreign  grace ; 

Not  life  nor  death,  wi^  aU  their  agitation 
Gan  thence  remote  us,  if  we  see  his  face.'  ** 

This  prayer  we  believe  has  been  fulfilled, — ^that  he  has  seen 
the  Bedeemer  whom  he  confessed  and  in  whom  he  hoped, 
and  been  made  completely  like  him  by  seeing  him  as  he  is ; — 
that  he  has  left  behind  whatever  of  evil  or  infirmity  remained, 
and  been  introduced  into  what  he  described  toward  the  last 
in  these  slowly  uttered  words :  "  Salvation — forever — forever — 
forever;"  adding  also,  "Christ — everlasting — sure." 

As  we  follow  him  in  our  triumphant  thoughts  to  the  begin- 
nings of  that  eternal  life,  we  cannot  wholly  forget  the  irreparable 
loss  which  his  family,  his  friends,  this  college,  and  the  frater- 
nity of  American  scholars  have  sustained.  The  loss  is  indeed 
iireparabla  None  can  feel  this  more  sensitively  and  bitterly 
than  myself  in  the  manifold  responsibilities  to  which  I  have 
been  called  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  as  well,  who  feel  aa 
keenly  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  our  circle  has  been 
taken  from  the  sphere  of  activity  which  we  had  hoped  he 
might  fill  for  a  score  of  years.  It  will  be  long  before  we  forget 
him  or  cease  to  remember  him  with  tender  and  reverent  afiec- 
tion.  He  has  been  with  us  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  stu- 
dent and  instmctor.  His  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  among 
all  tbose  which  this  College  has  enrolled  upon  its  annala  May 
iis  example  and  spirit  remain  with  us  for  another  generation  ! 
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Article  IBL— AUGUSTE  COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM. 

Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.  Par  AuGUSTB  CoMTE,  R^p^ti- 
tear  d* Analyse  transcendante  et  de  Mecanique  rationelle  tl 
rficole  polytechnique,  et  Examinateur  des  Candidats  qui  se 
dertinent  k  cette  ficole,  Deuxifeine  Edition,  Augment6e  d'une 
Preface,  par  fi.  Litti^,  et  d'une  Table  alphabetique  des  Matiferes. 
Paris :  J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  Fils.    1864.    (Six  volumes.) 

Systhne  de  Politique  Positive.  Par  AuGUSTE  CoMTE,  Auteur 
du  Systfeme  de  Philosophic  Positive.  Ordre  et  Progrds. 
Paris :  Chez  Carilian-GoQury  et  Vor.  Dalmont.  1851,  1852, 
and  1858.     (Three  volumes  published  in  successive  years.) 

INTBODUCTOBY. 

Afteb  all  that  has  been  written,  and  ably  written,  on  the 
subject  pf  the  Positive  Philosophy,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
add  another  attempt  to  weigh  and  estimate  that  remarkable 
system  of  thought  But  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  that,  with 
ail  that  has  been  done  in  this  line  of  effort,  there  is  still  room 
for  another  effort  to  present  the  main  outlines  of  this  system  in 
its  bearing  on  the  questions  now  at  issue  between  science  and 
religion. 

Without  presuming  to  criticize  the  labors  of  others,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  writer,  in  this  effort,  to 
present  such  a  view  of  positivism  in  its  scientific,  moral,  and 
religious  bearings,  as  shall  bring  the  subject  within  the  scope 
of  the  general  reader,  and  enable  him  to  judge  intelligently  the 
various  questions  which  rise  for  decision  in  the  conflict  of 
opinion  growing  out  of  the  writings  of  Comte. 

But  some  notice  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  of  the  aims 
which  gave  direction  to  his  thinking,  and  shape  to  his  system 
of  philosophy,  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  pub- 
lished works.  Fortunately  aU  that  is  important  under  this 
head  may  be  gleaned  from  the  prefaces  and  foot-notes  of  the 
several  volumes  of  the  Phihsophie  Positive  and  the  Politique 
Positive. 
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BIOORAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF    M.   OOMTE. 

Auguste  Comte,  the  author  of  the  System  of  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  bom  in  the  year 
1797.  He  informs  us  that  he  was  descended  "  from  a  family 
eminently  catholic  and  monarchical, — ^trained,  moreover,  in  one 
of  those  schools  in  which  Bonaparte  was  vainly  trying  to 
restore,  at  great  expense,  the  ancient  mental  preponderance  of 
the  theologico-metaphysical  regime." 

But  the  conservative  associations  of  the  youthful  Comte  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  deeply  stirred  by  the  revolutionary 
events  and  ideas  that  crowd  the  annals  of  those  troublous  times. 
Accordingly  he  tells  us,  that,  while  he  had  scarcely  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  had  *'  passed  through  all  the  essential 
grades  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  period,  and  already  felt 
the  fundamental  need  of  a  universal  regeneration  at  once  politi- 
cal and  philosophical." 

In  this  state  of  mind  M.  Comte  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1816. 
With  his  mind  full  of  the  problems  of  social  and  political 
reform,  he  sought  to  discover  some  relation  between  his  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  studies  and  the  ever-present  questions 
which  were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  this  celebrated  institution,  and  before 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  come  to  conceive  of  social  phenom- 
ena as  governed  by  invariable  natural  laws,  no  less  than  the 
phenomena  of  inert  matter,  and  had  formed  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  investigation 
of  the  great  questions  of  society  and  government  If  he  entered 
the  Polytechnic  School  already  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
universal,  political,  and  philosophical  regeneration  of  society, 
when  he  left  the  institution  he  had  definitively  accepted  for 
himself  the  task  of  working  that  regeneration,  and  had  conse- 
crated himself  to  it  as  the  labor  of  his  lifa 

It  seems  that  the  young  philosopher,  at  the  outset,  looked  to 
our  country  as  the  theater  of  the  great  mission  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called.  In  a  letter,  dated  February,  1862,  he  tells  us 
that  "  on  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  transplanting  to  the  United  States  his  rising  philosoph- 
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ical  mission,  under  the  worthy  patronage  of  the  good  General 
Bernard  and  indirectly  under  that  of  the  noble  President  Mon- 
roe." He  does  not  give  his  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of 
this  early  plan.  The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  remain  in 
Paris,  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  life  there ;  and  a  battle  truly 
it  was,  as  he  saw  it  in  anticipation  and  as  he  found  in 
experience. 

Having  decided  to  remain  in  Paris,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  a  two-fold  struggle  for  existence. 
He  was  without  fortune  and  must  earn  his  own  support,  while 
trying  to  perform  his  accepted  task — ^that  of  revolutionizing  the 
thought  of  his  own  age  and  of  all  succeeding  agea  It  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  first  some  incidents  connected  with  his 
plans  and  efforts  to  provide  for  his  own  personal  subsistence 
before  passing  on  to  notice  the  far  greater  struggle,  to  which 
the  first  was  only  subordinate  and  subservient 

To  provide  for  his  own  support  he  chose  the  employment  of 
teacher  of  mathematics,  an  occupation  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted  by  taste  and  previous  cultura  But  the  path 
which  he  had  chosen  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  young  student  had  completed  his  course  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  With  the  incoming  of  the  old  dynasty 
came  back  the  ascendency  of  the  church  in  the  control  of  pub- 
lic education.  Under  such  control  there  was  no  place  for  free 
thinkers  in  connection  with  the  system  of  national  education. 
The  ruling  powers  would  tolerate  in  the  chairs  of  public  instruc- 
tion none  but  loyal  sons  of  the  church.  While  the  mathemat- 
ical abilities  and  attainments  of  M.  Comte  were  such  as  would, 
in  other  circumstances,  have  early  secured  for  him  a  chair  of 
instruction  in  some  of  the  higher  public  institutions  of  France, 
the  proscripti  ve  policy,  which  had  become  ascendant  in  the  con- 
trol of  education,  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of  employment  in 
that  direction.  He  was  thus  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
private  instruction  as  his  only  means  of  support  This  was  his 
sole  reliance  for  personal  subsistence  during  the  first  sixteen 
years  after  his  graduation. 

In  1832,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Phillipe  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  was  appointed  to  a  subordinate  position  as  teacher 
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of  mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  an  appointment 
which  he  believed  he  would  have  received  in  1816,  had  he  not 
heen  shnt  out  of  every  path  of  preferment  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  exam- 
iner of  candidates  aspiring  to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School. 
This  double  service  was  so  moderately  compensated,  that  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  position,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  additional  labor  of  daily  instruction  in 
a  preparatory  institution  designed  to  fit  students  to  enter  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  at  length 
wholly  relieved  of  the  painful  necessity  of  giving  private  and 
individual  lessons  as  a  means  of  support,  and  was  able  to  com- 
mand more  time  for  the  philosophical  labors  which  constituted 
the  main  work  of  his  life.  Speaking  in  1842  of  his  labors  as  a 
teacher,  he  says,  **  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  my  existence  has 
always  depended  on  a  labor  of  daily  instruction  ordinarily  pro- 
longed to  six  or  eight  hours." 

During  this  painful  struggle  to  maintain  a  mere  physical 
existence,  while  elaborating  the  system  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, the  author  gives  us  plainly  to  understand  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  hostile 
influences  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  divides  the 
learned  public  before  whom  he  must  act  his  part  as  a  revolu- 
tionist in  the  domain  of  philosophy  into  three  schools  of  thought, 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific  To  each 
of  these  schools  he  attributes  a  share  of  responsibility  in  caus- 
ing the  embarrassments  under  which  he  labored  during  the 
whole  of  his  philosophical  career. 

To  the  theological  party  he  ascribes  the  exclusion  of  himself 
and  others,  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  church,  from  all  the 
paths  of  preferment  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  He 
speaks  of  an  influence  emanating  from  this  party  which  led  to 
a  disbandment  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816,  which  brought 
disaster  or  embarrassment  to  many  persons  connected  with  that 
institution.  And  when,  some  years  later,  the  prescriptive 
policy  was  mitigated  in  favor  of  some  of  M.  Comte's  associates, 
he  tells  us  how  he  was  personally  excepted  from  any  share  in 
this  partial  toleration. 
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As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  appearance,  in  succession,  of 
the  several  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  did  not  mitigate 
the  hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.  On  the  contrary,  before 
the  work  was  completed,  it  had  given  such  oflFence  to  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  as  to  draw  down  upon  itself  the  fulminations  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  It  also  seems  that  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  astronomy,  which  M.  Comte  had  delivered  every 
winter  for  twelve  years,  at  last  so  provoked  the  wrath  of  the 
partizans  of  the  church,  that  they  loudly  demanded  his  dis- 
placement from  the  subordinate  position  in  connection  with 
the  Polytechnic  School,  which  was  his  main  reliance  for  support 

According  to  the  statement  of  M.  Comte,  he  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metaphysical  school  of  thought  less  openly 
hostile  than  those  of  the  theological  school,  yet  not  less  per- 
sistently averse  to  the  philosophical  system  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  profound  silence  with  regard  to  his 
published  works,  preferring  to  leave  him  and  his  labors,  as  far 
as  possible,  under  a  cloud  of  obscurity,  rather  than  to  give 
notoriety  to  his  opinions  by  encountering  his  system  of  philof- 
ophy  on  the  open  field  of  public  criticism.  He  tells  us  that 
during  the  twelve  years  in  which  the  successive  volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  were  appearing  in  print,  they  received 
not  the  slightest  notice  from  the  periodical  press  of  France ; 
and  that  an  appreciative  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1838,  was  the 
first  and  only  respectfrd  notice  which  had  been  accorded  to 
the  work  in  any  important  journal  up  to  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  1842. 

Among  other  experiences  with  the  metaphysical  party,  M. 
Comte  mentions  certain  consultations  between  himself  and  M. 
Guizot,  in  which  he  proposed  to  the  latter  to  establish  in  the 
college  of  Prance  a  chair  devoted  to  the  general  history  of  the 
positive  sciences.  He  intimates  that  M.  Guizot  at  first  favored 
the  proposition,  but  that  afterward,  prompted  by  his  meta- 
physical prejudices,  he  definitively  set  aside  the  proposed 
innovation. 

Belonging  himself  to  the  scientific  school  of  thought,  he  nat- 
urally looked  to  this  class  for  countenance,  encouragement^  and 
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aid  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  But  this 
hope  seems  to  have  been  disappointed.  With  few  exceptions 
of  encouragement  and  good-will,  he  found  the  scientists  of  his 
time  little  disposed  to  listen  to  lessons  which  assumed  to  recon- 
struct the  philosophy  of  each  of  their  special  departments  of 
study,  and  to  lay  down  rules  of  procedure  for  ihem  and  all 
subsequent  investigators  in  every  field  of  scientific  research. 
Indeed,  M.  Comte  broadly  intimates  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
mean  prejudices,  envies,  and  grudges  on  the  part  of  prominent 
men  of  science,  who  could  not  brook  his  superiority  in  the  mas- 
tery of  the  great  themes  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  ascribes 
to  the  influence  of  these  jealousies  his  failure  to  receive  the 
appointment  to  the  principal  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Poly- 
technic School  in  1840,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion with  fair  prospects  of  success.  He  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  to  the  combined  enmity  of  the  three  schools  of  thought 
already  named  he  owed  his  exclusion  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  his  failure  to  receive  other  honorary 
rewards  usually  bestowed  on  men  of  high  attainments  in  science^ 
Making  some  allowance  for  the  coloring  of  morbid  feeling, 
which  is  obvious  in  the  statements  of  M.  Comte,  his  represen- 
tation of  his  relation  to  the  parties  which  divided  among  them- 
selves the  empire  of  thought  in  his  day,  may  be  accepted  as 
substantially  correct  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  partizans 
of  the  church  would  be  hostile  to  any  man  whose  entire  intel- 
lectual activity  tended  directly  to  undermine  the  current  theo- 
logical belief.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  metaphysicians 
should  think  lightly  of  one  who  was  laboring  to  narrow  down 
the  entire  field  of  philosophical  speculation  to  the  standard  of 
material  facts  and  their  observed  relations.  It  was  moreover 
altogether  natural  that  scientists,  who  had  achieved  distinction 
in  special  departments,  should  look  with  suspicion  and  disfavor 
on  the  obscure  propounder  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  which 
assumed  the  mastery  of  the  entire  field  of  scientific  speculation, 
and  presumed  to  dictate  and  guide  the  labors  of  the  cultivators 
of  science  in  every  department  of  research.  There  was  doubt- 
less much  of  narrowness  and  illiberality  in  the  treatment  which 
11  Comte  met  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  classes  of  his  time. 
It  was  nevertheless  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
human  nature  in  the  circumstances. 
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If  we  now  pass  from  M.  Comte's  struggle  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  incidentally  for  an  honorable  position  among  men, 
to  the  main  work  of  his  life  as  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy, 
we  find  him  devoting  the  first  ten  years  to  the  preparatory 
work  of  amassing  the  materials  required  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  new  system,  reducing  them  to  order  and  tracing  out  the 
laws  which  were  to  give  shape  to  the  rising  structure  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  build. 

During  this  period  he  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
celebrated  St  Simon.  The  point  of  attraction  between  them 
was  their  common  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
social  regeneration,  based  on  a  wide-spread  mental  renovation. 
The  difierent  mental  tendencies  of  the  two  men  ultimately  pro- 
duced a  divergence  between  them,  followed  ere  long  by  a  final 
separation,  which  was  not  without  some  ill-will  and  recrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  senior  partner ;  though  M.  Comte  speaks 
with  considerate  kindness  of  his  ancient  friend.  But  he  recalls 
with  regret  this  episode  in  his  mental  history,  as  having  led  to 
a  waste  of  philosophical  activity  in  vain  attempts  at  direct 
political  action,  and  to  a  premature  publication  of  his  plan  of 
social  and  political  regeneration. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Comte,  that,  during  this  preparatory 
period  of  his  philosophical  labors,  he  ''  made  the  fundamental 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  sociology  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four."  Eager  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  supposed 
discovery,  he  immediately  put  in  print  a  small  volume  entitled 
Syslkme  de  Politique  Positive,  Only  one  hundred  copies  of 
the  work  were  printed  and  circulated  in  1822.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1824,  and  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  European 
savants  and  philosophers.  Of  this  little  volume  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  at  this  point,  that  it  assumes  to  set  forth  the  invariable 
natural  laws  which  bear  sway  in  vital  and  social  phenomena, 
and  to  apply  those  laws  to  the  questions  of  society  and 
government 

In  the  production  of  this  work,  the  author  seems  to  have 
definitively  put  on  the  harness  for  the  great  battle  of  his  lifa 
From  this  time  onward,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  ever  regarded 
himself  as  called  to  a  great  mission,  which  was  to  exalt  and 
bless  humanity  through  all  time.    He  studied  and  lectured, 
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and  published  in  the  fiill  faith  that  be  was  the  destined  man 
whose  mission  it  was  to  bring  to  a  peaceful  consummation, 
throagh  the  reign  of  ideas,  the  political  agitations  which  b^an 
with  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  and  culminated  in  the  bloody 
drama  which  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1797.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  expected  large  results,  in  that  direction, 
from  the  little  work  above  named. 

In  noting  the  lofty  aims  and  extravagant  expectations  of  M. 
Comte,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  his  plan  of  social 
and  political  reform  from  those  schemes  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  b;  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ings. In  distinction  from  all  the  forms  of  communism  and 
socialism  which  aim  to  reform  society  by  reconstructing  it,  the 
system  of  positivism  aims  to  reform  and  reconstruct  society  and 
politics  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  ideas. 

M.  Comte  was  disappointed  in  the  reception  accorded  to  his 
first  effort  at  the  solution  of  the  social  problei^  Like  most 
enthusiasts,  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  his  own  intensity  of 
conviction  as  an  index  of  the  power  of  his  system  to  command 
the  public  assent  In  speaking  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
this  first  publication,  he  says,  *'  My  personal  conviction  of  hav- 
ing sufficiently  accomplished  the  encyclopedic  preparation 
indispensable  to  my  social  mission  allowed  my  ardor  for  renova- 
tion to  push  me  immediately  to  the  direct  construction  of  the 
doctrine  destined  to  terminate  the  immense  western  revolution." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  reviewing  the  foundation  principles 
of  his  doctrines,  he  ''  felt  that  the  new  faith,  with  all  systematic 
minds,  required  a  scientific  foundation  equivalent  to  that  which 
he  had  painfully  acquired,"  *  *  *  and  "  that  the  social  philos- 
ophy could  only  take  its  true  character  and  acquire  an  irresist- 
ible authority  by  resting  on  the  philosophy  of  nature  as  a 
whole."  "This  conviction,"  he  tells  us,  "immediately  gave 
rise  to  a  continuous  meditation  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
ended  in  his  conceiving  the  complete  systematization  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy^  as  an  indispensible  preamble"  to  the 
iqpplication  of  the  laws  of  sociology  to  the  questions  of  society 
and  government 

Thus  the  conception  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  arose  out  of 
an  exigency  created  by  the  fiEulure  of  the  first  attempt  of  the 
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author  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  social  and  political 
reform.  The  system  was  invented,  as  we  may  say,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ulterior  purpose,  which 
dawned  upon  his  mind  in  youth,  took  definite  shape  in  early 
manhood,  and  was  the  guiding  light  of  all  his  active  efforts  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  The  aim  of  M.  Comte  firom 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  was  social  and  political 
regeneration. 

Working  under  this  impulse,  and  with  the  above-named 
objects  in  view,  the  author  had  so  far  elaborated  his  system  of 
philosophy,  that  he  was  able  to  publish  the  plan  of  his  great 
treatise  in  1826.  It  took  him  sixteen  years  to  carry  this  plan 
into  execution.  But  he  found  no  occasion  to  deviate  from  his 
original  conception ;  and  such  as  he  had  traced  the  plan  in  1826, 
such  it  stood  as  finally  completed  in  1842. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  M  Comte  commenced  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  April,  1826.  This  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  illness  after  a  few  sessions,  and  was  not 
again  resumed  till  January  4,  1829.  M.  Comte  mentions  Hum- 
boldt, Blainville,  and  Painsot  as  having  honored  him  with  their 
presence  at  the  opening  of  the  course,  and  adds  the  names  of 
Fourier,  Navier,  Broussais,  Bsquirol,  and  Binet  as  in  attendance 
on  its  resumption  in  1829. 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  volumes,  the  author  speaks  of  the 
malady  which  suspended  his  first  course  of  lectures  as  a  vio* 
lent  cerebral  storm.  In  the  personal  prefece  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  we  learn  that  this  cerebral  disturb- 
ance culminated  in  an  attack  of  insanity  of  considerable  severity 
and  persistence.  He  tells  us  that  the  attack  was  the  ''result  of 
the  fatal  concurrence  of  great  mental  suffering  with  violent 
excess  of  labor." 

M.  Comte  was  for  a  while  placed  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  BsquiroL  After  a  period  of  medical  treatment  he 
was  pronounced  incurable.  He  afterward  regarded  this  decis- 
ion as  very  fortunate  for  him,  in  that  it  left  the  disease  free  to 
pass,  without  the  interference  of  medicine,  through  a  natural 
crisis  to  recovery.    Thus  left  to  himself  and  to  the  affectionate 
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care  of  friends,  lie  had  so  far  recovered  in  August,  1828,  that 
lie  was  able  to  turn  his  sad  experience  to  account  in  a  published 
review  of  a  work  by  Broussais  on  "  Irritation  and  Madness." 
Within  five  months  from  the  last  date  he  resumed  the  course 
of  lectures  already  referred  to.  From  this  time  the  work  went 
on,  with  some  delays,  but  without  serious  interruption,  to  its 
final  completion  in  1842. 

At  the  outset  M.  Comte  expected  to  present  the  whole  sub- 
ject within  the  limits  of  four  volumes.  The  fourth  volume 
was  to  embrace  the  science  of  Sociology,  not  yet  created, — fix 
its  place  and  assign  its  rank  in  the  order  of  recognized  sciences. 
This  intended  fourth  volume  grew  on  his  hands  to  three  vol- 
umes, much  larger  than  the  first  three  of  the  series.  This  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  a  new  science  was  to  be  created 
and  assigned  to  its  appropriate  place  in  the  new  system  of  phi- 
losophy, and,  in  part,  to  the  abundance  and  complexity  of  the 
materials  which  were  to  be  reduced  to  order.  Perhaps  it  ought, 
in  justice,  to  be  added,  that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
great  prolixity  which  characterizes  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  was  also  due,  in  part,  to  confusion  of  mind 
induced  by  the  long-sustained  effort  of  the  author,  while  under 
the  severe  pressure  of  collateral  burdens,  to  complete  his  great 
task  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  had,  in  sub- 
stance, been  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  they  were 
reduced  to  form  for  the  press.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  author  may  be  allowed  to 
tcU  his  own  story.  He  says,  **  As  regards  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion of  the  several  portions  of  this  treatise,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  remark  that  the  embarrassments  of  my  personal  situation  * 
*  *  *  have  obliged  me  to  bring  to  the  task  the  greatest  possi- 
ble celerity  *  *  *  *,  without  which  my  philosophical  enter- 
prise would  have  remained  essentially  impracticable.  *  *  *  * 
Pressed  for  time,  I  have  never  been  able  to  rewrite  any  part 
whatever  of  this  long  work,  which  has  always  been  printed 
from  my  original  draft,  the  transcription  of  which  would  have, 
at  least,  doubled  the  duration  of  my  execution." 

M.  Comte  seems  fully  to  realize  the  disadvantages  of  such 
haste,  and  laments  the  necessity  which  rendered  a  more  deliber- 
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ate  procedure  impossibla  The  candid  critic  will  cheerfoUy 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  above  explanation ;  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  there  should  be  found  much  occasion,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  charity  which  he  seems  willing  to  accept 

By  a  comparison  of  dates,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  period 
of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  M.  Oomte's 
first  small  publication,  entitled  Systime  de  Politique  Positive^ 
till  he  was  again  prepared  to  resume  the  subject  which  was  the 
theme  of  that  early  production.  The  Politique  Positive  was  a  di- 
rect attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of  sociology,  which  the  author  sup- 
posed he  had  discovered,  to  the  questions  of  social  and  political 
reform  which  were  agitating  the  public  mind.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  of  this  effort,  he  gave  the  labor  of  nearly  a 
life-time  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  another  eflfort  in  the 
same  direction,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  more  successful 

Resuming  now  his  original  task,  M.  Oomte,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, gave  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work.  The 
title  of  the  brochure  of  1822  was  adopted  for  the  work  now 
undertaken — Systime  de  Politique  Positive,  In  the  published 
plan  of  this  work  four  volumes  were  promised  ;  but  so  far  as 
is  known  to  the  writer,  the  fourth  volume  never  appeared. 

The  trojibles  of  M.  Oomte  with  the  leader^  of  thought,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished during  his  second  career,  as  he  <^alls  it.  But  this  time 
he  complains  principally  of  the  illiberality  and  intolerance  of 
scientific  men.  In  the  later  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
phy  he  had  sharply  criticized  the  scientific  methods  of  his 
time,  as  lacking  in  philosophical  breadth,  and  as  greatly  embar- 
rassing elementary  instruction  in  science  by  loading  it  down 
with  cumbrous  and  useless  details.  In  the  personal  preface  to 
the  last  volume  he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  perse- 
cution, which  defeated  his  election,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  principal  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1840.  In  these  statements  he  severely  censures 
certain  individuals  by  name,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  he 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  scientific  class  as  a  whole.  After 
this  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  M.  Oomte 
was  displaced  from  his  principal  office  in  connection  with  the 
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Polytechnic  School  in  1844,  and  that  his  connection  with  that 
institution  was  completely  severed  seven  years  later. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  principal  means  of  support,  he  made 
an  effort  to  supplement  the  deficiency  by  returning  to  the 
employment  of  private  instruction.  Failing  in  this,  he  appealed 
for  assistance  to  bis  friends,  who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
subscription  which  was  intended  at  first  to  be  temporary,  but 
in  the  end  became  perpetual  Besides  the  French  contributors, 
he  mentions  English  and  American  friends  among  his  benefactors. 

During  this  period  occurred  that  singularly  romantic  episode 
in  the  life  of  M.  Comte,  in  the  form  of  a  strange  liaison,  which 
he  contracted  with  a  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  whom 
he  calls  his  incomparable  angel,  his  everlasting  friend,  with 
other  like  terms  of  admiration  and  endearment  According 
to  the  statements  of  the  author,  the  Politique  Positive  might 
never  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  inspiration  which  his 
wearied  powers  derived  from  his  relations  with  this  lady. 

After  speaking  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Pol- 
itique Positive  of  the  completion  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
and  of  a  period  of  leisure  which  followed,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Thus  provided  with  the  time  necessary  for  my  second  career, 
I  lacked  especially  the  strong  and  permanent  impulse  which 
alone  could  utilize  worthily  the  brain-power  at  my  disposal. 
My  mind,  wearied  by  its  immense  objective  course,  was  inade- 
quate to  regenerate  subjectively  my  systematic  force,  whose 
principal  destination  had  then  become,  as  at  the  outset,  rather 
social  than  intellectual  This  indispensible  regeneration,  which 
was  destined  to  emanate  from  the  heart,  was  procured  for  me  six 
years  ago  by  the  incomparable  angel  whom  the  concurrent  desti- 
nies of  humanity  commissioned  to  transmit  to  me  worthily  the 
gradual  perfection  of  our  nature. "  The  author  goes  into  a  some- 
what extended  statement  of  the  influence  of  this  lady,  Madame 
Clotilde  de  Yaux,  in  stimulating  his  purpose  to  go  on  with 
his  work,  and  in  giving  shape  to  his  thinking  by  the  influence 
of  her  character,  by  personal  suggestion,  and  above  all  by  the 
light  which  his  acquaintance  with  her  cast  on  the  position  and 
iufLnenoe  of  woman  in  the  great  social  and  political  regenera- 
tion which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  publication  of  the 
Sys6me  de  Politique  Positive. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  an  amiable 
servant  girl  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  commendation,  as  hav- 
ing shed  the  light  of  a  simple,  pure,  and  devoted  life  on  the 
great  questions  of  social  regeneration.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
said  here  that  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  there 
was  anything  criminal  in  the  relations  between  M.  Comte  and 
Madame  de  Vaux.  He  seems  ever  to  have  regarded  her  as  a 
sister;  and  as  for  his  devoted  maid-servant,  he  affirms  that 
nothing  but  l^al  obstacles  prevented  him  from  adopting  her  as 
his  daughter. 

Following  this  pre&ce  is  a  long  dedication  of  the  volume  to 
Madame  de  Vaux,  who  had  died  a  year  before,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  death  and  the  lapse  of  time  had  not  dissolved  the 
strange  fascination  with  which  her  living  presence  had  swayed 
bis  entire  being.  Indeed,  to  thoughts  of  her,  living  and  dead, 
he  ascribes  the  inspiration  which  gave  impulse  to  his  activities 
through  all  his  subsequent  career.  He  characterizes  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Vaux  over  him  as  a  *'  moral  regeneration," 
and  he  speaks  of  the  years  which  followed  his  acquaintance 
with  her  as  his  **  second  lifa" 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  go  into  an 
estimate  of  the  Politique  Positive,  at  this  point,  &rther  than  to 
say,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  it  no  indication  of  the  new 
intellectual  strength  and  grasp  which  M.  Comte  imagines  him- 
self to  have  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  Madame  de  Vaux. 
*0n  the  contrary,  his  "  second  life,"  as  represented  by  his  writ- 
ings, will  seem  on  a  much  lower  intellectual  level  than  his  first 
There  is,  in  the  published  volumes  of  this  work,  so  much  that 
is  extravagant,  wild,  and  fantastic,  as  to  give  plausibility  to  the 
itheory  that  with  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
Vaux  commenced  a  mild  monomania,  which  went  with  him 
through  Ufa  There  is  something  in  the  quiet  complacency 
with  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  high  priest  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the  human  race  to  him, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  kings  and  princes  and  grand  moguls 
often  met  with  in  the  hospitals  of  the  insana 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  author's  soundness 
of  mind  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  weakness  of  his  last 
literary  effort  is  admitted  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Posi- 
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tive  Philosophy.  Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English 
admirers  of  M.  Comte,  after  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Politique  Positive^ 
"  Over  his  subsequent  eflforts  to  found  a  social  doctrine,  and  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  let  us  draw  the  veil. 
They  are  unfortunate  attempts,  which  remind  us  of  Bacon's 
scientific  investigations;  and,  in  tUe  minds  of  many,  these 
anfortunate  attempts  will  create  a  prejudice  against  what  is 
truly  grand  in  his  philosophical  career."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  In  the  Qmrs  de  Phibsophie  Positive  we  have  the  grandest  * 
*  *  system  which  philosophy  has  yet  produced." 

The  passages  quoted  above  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
general  estimate  of  the  writings  of  M.  Comte  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent disciples  of  positivism.  They  glory  in  the  Philosophie 
Positive^  but  would  cast  the  veil  of  forbearing  charity  over  the 
PaliUque  Positive,  Indeed  M.  Litti^,  a  firm  disciple  of  posi- 
tivism and  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Philosophie  Posi- 
tive, in  his  "  Preface  dun  Disciple^''  carries  his  charity  so  far 
as  completely  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Politique  Positive. 
The  reader  would  not  imagine,  from  anything  in  this  preface, 
that  M.  Comte  had  ever  undertaken  any  serious  literary  labor 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy in  1842.  The  strange  episode  of  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Vaux  is  also  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  object  in  view,  to  extend  this 
notice  further.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  foregoing  sketch 
has  so  far  placed  the  reader  en  rapport  with  M.  Comte  and  his 
surroundings  as  to  enable  him  to  follow  intelligently  the 
attempt,  which  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  Article,  to  trace 
the  genealogy  of  positivism,  and  to  discover  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion by  which  the  system  arose,  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  out 
of  the  social  and  political  chaos  which  prevailed  in  large  por- 
tions of  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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AirncLB  IV.— PRISON  DISCIPLINE  AS   A  SCIENCE. 

Every  reader  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (and  who  has  not 
read  that  charming  book*?)  remembers  the  story  which  good 
Dr.  Primrose  tells  of  his  experience  in  prison,  and  his  eflforts  to 
reform  the  unfortunate  companions  of  his  confinement  Gold- 
smith, with  the  happy  inspiration  of  genius,  seems  to  have 
touched  the  root  of  a  matter  which  has  wonderfully  developed 
since  his  day.  His  own  sympathy  with  distress  of  every  kind 
revealed  to  him  what  appeared  to  be  hidden  from  his  contem- 
poraries— ^the  very  bad  condition  of  the  imprisoned  classes  of 
society,  and  the  cruel  character  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  time. 
We  read  his  words  as  though  they  had  been  wntten  for  a  later 
century.  Indeed,  is  it  not  always  the  privilege  of  a  true  genius 
to  look  both  before  and  after,  and  to  speak  as  though  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ?  "  It  were  highly  to  be  wished,"  says  the 
worthy  Doctor,  "that  legislative  power  would  direct  the  law 
rather  to  reformation  than  severity ;  that  it  would  seem  convinced 
that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments 
familiar,  but  formidable  Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons, 
which  find  or  make  men  guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the 
commission  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted 
for  the  perpetration  of  thousands,  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  them  give  repentance  if 
guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent  *  *  •  It  were 
to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  contriving  new 
laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
society  till  a  convulsion  came  to  burst  them,  instead  of 
cutting  away  wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their 
utility,  instead  of  converting  correction  into  vengeance,  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government, 
and  made  the  law  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  souls  are 
held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  we  should 
then  find  that  creatures  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest 
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luxury  abould  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly 
treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  State  in  times  of  danger ;  that,  as 
their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds 
are  so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a  man 
may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying  for  it ;  and  that  very  lit- 
tle blood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security."* 

Goldsmith's  words  were  directed  against  the  severity  of  the 
laws  of  England,  which,  at  the  time,  decreed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  offences. 
But  he,  also,  in  the  pregnant  sentences  which  I  have  quoted, 
enfoTced  the  propositions,  that  the  criminal  was  still  a  man 
with  manhood's  rights,  and  that  the  discipline  of  prison  life 
should  be  employed  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender — propositions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  very  interesting  branch  of  social  science.  Yet  Goldsmith 
wrote  before  Howard  had  begun  his  philanthropic  labors  for 
the  prisoner,  to  which  he  at  last  fell  a  martjrr,  and  before  Eliza- 
beth Fry  had  been  bom.f  He  anticipated,  by  at  least  half  a 
century,  the  leading  opinions  of  the  best  laborers  in  this  long 
neglected  field.  His  protest  against  the  blood-thirsty  character 
of  English  law  was  well  deserved.  Let  the  careful  student 
read  Walpole's  Letters,  or  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  any  of 
the  books  that  treat  of  the  familiar  social  life  of  England  at 
the  period  in  question,  and  he  will  find  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  need  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  matter.  Men  and 
women  were  executed  every  week — "  seventeen  this  morning," 
says  Walpole  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  case  of  one  young 
woman,  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
hang  at  Tyburn  for  taking  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  from  the 
counter  of  a  draper's  shop,  but  not  carrying  it  fix)m  the  prem- 
ises, was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in 
Parliament,  but  it  led  to  no  immediate  practical  results.  The 
country  had  grown  to  be  **  a  shambles."  and  travelers  were 
obliged,  even  at  noon,  and  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  to  go 

•  Vic»  of  Wakefield,  chap,  xxvil 

f  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  published  in  1*766.  Howard's  attention  was 
DMMt  itrongljr  tamed  to  the  subject  of  prison  improvement  by  an  official  inspection 
of  Bedford  jaQ  in  11*73.  He  died  at  Kherson  in  the  autumn  of  1789.  Elizabeth 
frjf  the  celebrated  Quakeress,  who  labored  in  behalf  of  female  prisoners  for 
BiBj  years,  was  bom  May  21, 1780. 
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armed,  "as  if  one  was  going  to  battla"  For,  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  law  and  its  frequent  illustration,  life  and  prop- 
erty were  wholly  insecure. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  In  England  and  the  United  States — partic- 
ularly in  the  latter — there  are  now  but  few  capital  crimes. 
In  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa  there  is  no  capital  punishment. 
Better  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  have  prevailed,  and 
more  humane  methods  have  been  adopted.  England  has  a 
prison  system  unsurpassed  for  efficiency.  Laws  have  become 
milder  and  punishments  less  severe.  Much  of  this  ameliora- 
tion is,  of  course,  due  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  society 
in  all  its  parts.  Property  and  life  are  now  secura  The  trav- 
eler can  make  his  journeys  with  comparative,  if  not  complete, 
safety  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  The  result 
comes  from  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  obedience  to  law 
as  the  recognized  power  of  society  and  the  State — beneath  that, 
from  the  development  of  the  principle  of  justice  in  human 
thought,  conscience,  and  conduct,  with  which  all  laws  must  be 
in  accord  to  secure  a  thorough  obedience.  The  laws  are  milder 
as  society  becomes  more  just  There  is  still,  however,  abundant 
room  for  philanthropic  labor  in  the  direction  of  prison  reform. 
Great  progress  has  been  made,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  need  of  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
methods  of  study  and  action.  Prison  discipline  must  be  studied 
as  a  science,  with  a  sagacious,  intelligent,  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  &cts  and  laws  upon  which  it  is  based.  It 
does  not  belong  altogether  within  the  realm  of  sentiment  It  is 
rather  within  the  domain  of  calm  inquiry  and  the  most  careful 
experiment  It  is  easy  to  indulge  in  hasty  generalizations  and 
extravagant  theories.  But  anyone,  who  has  had  any  personal 
intercourse  with  our  convict  and  criminal  population,  knows 
how  difficult,  and  sometimes  disheartening,  is  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing practical  results  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  those  who 
have  fallen  into  crime.  Philanthropy  is  very  liable  to  a  mis- 
taken and  misplaced  generosity.  As  we  climb  a  rugged  path, 
it  must  not  be  surprising  if  we  sometimes  miss  our  footing, 
and  stumble  on  the  way.  But  perseverance,  courage,  and 
feith  will  yet  win  the  ascent 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  how  persons  of  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous temperament  should  come  to  cherish  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  criminal,  without  due  regard  to  the  real  character  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed.     The  spectacle  of  personal,  individ- 
ual misfortune  is  always  sure  to  arouse  sympathy  in  hearts  that 
are  at  all  susceptible  to  pity.     There  is  also  a  certain  element 
of  romance  in  successful  crime,  of  which  the  essayist,  the  nov- 
elist, and  the  poet  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves.     Music 
and  the  drama  have  put  the  villain  on  the  stage  with  a  surpris- 
ingly successful  eflfect     In  actual  life,  crime,  especially  where 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  possesses  a  certain  fascina- 
tion, and  the  story  of  it  is  always  sure  of  attention,  as  the  hero 
of  it  is  always  sure  of  becoming  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  is 
sufficiently  notorious  to   attract  for  the  time  the  public  eye. 
The  mystery,  with  which  it  is  partially  shrouded,  the  passions 
that  have  been  excited,  the  ingenuity  of  purpose  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied,  the  complications,  schemes,  devices, 
the  often  baffled  but  at  last  successful  plan — in  fine,  the  many 
dramatic  and  even  startling   and  unexpected  situations  and 
incidents  that  attend  the  development  of  the  plot,  have  often 
an  absorbing  interest     Add  to  this,  that  the  human  mind  is, 
in  some  conditions,  strongly  attracted  to  the  dark  side  of  life, 
the  strange,  the  horrible,  the  grotesque,  and  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  influences  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  powerful 
sympathetic  action  in    human  nature  toward  crime  and  the 
criminal. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  kind  of  sympathy.  In  view 
of  the  misfortune  which  is  present,  one  is  liable  to  forget  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  to  the  absent,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tress and  disturbance  of  the  beneficent  forces  of  society.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  human  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
subject  to  complete  restraint,  reduced  to  a  thorough  submission 
to  an  indisputable  authority,  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and,  as  one  may  say,  buried  alive.  We  pity  the  wretch, 
because  he  is  thus  wretched.  But  in  this  feeling  of  pity,  we 
must  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  those  whom  his  crime  has 
made,  possibly,  more  wretched  than  himself.  He  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  voluntary  agent  He  knew,  in  part  at  least,  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  crima     He  understood  that  he 
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was  acting  in  violation  of  law.  He  placed  himself  in  distinct, 
and  to  some  extent  deliberate,  antagonism  to  society,  selfishly 
serving  his  own  interests  and  passions,  and  disregarding  the 
rights  of  others.  Pity  for  such  a  man  and  for  all  human  dis- 
tress is,  and  ever  should  be,  a  welcome  guest,  that  we  would 
always  gladly  entertain.  But  it  should  be  pity,  not  called 
forth  and  exercised  because  he  is  thus  held  in  restraint,  but 
rather  because  he  has  so  wronged  and  perverted  his  nature  as 
to  make  his  restraint  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  fellow-men. 
It  is  also  a  short  step  from  pity  to  encouragement  It  will  be 
perceived  that  we  are  here  treading  on  very  delicate  and  even 
dangerous  ground.  It  is  especially  needful  that  we  be  well- 
poised  by  reason,  while  our  sensibilities  beckon  us  along  the 
way.  A  warm  heart,  a  cool  brain,  and  steady  nerves  are 
required  to  walk  with  safety  the  difficult  path. 

Prison  discipline,  as  a  science,  must  be  based  upon  two 
fundamental  principles:  1.  The  recognition  of  the  essential 
manhood  of  the  criminal ;  2.  The  possibility  of  reclaiming  and 
reforming  him.  If  he  goes  down  to  the  depths,  he  is  also 
capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  of  character.  He  is  to  be  pun- 
ished for  his  violation  of  the  law.  Society  is  to  be  protected. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  a  future  violation  of  the  law  and  to 
ensure  a  future  protection,  society  must  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  So  prisons  are  built,  and  the  dangerous 
classes  are  put  in  confinement  But  their  term  of  confinement 
should  be  so  employed  that,  when  they  are  once  more  set  free, 
they  shall  not  be  "  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  a  thousand" 
crimes,  but  fitted  rather  to  become  useful  to  society  and  the 
State.  It  seems  almost  commonplace  now  to  speak  thus.  Yet 
to  make  this  commonplace  has  required  many  years  of  labor  and 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  old  method,  the  criminal  was 
simply  to  be  punished — ^paying  to  the  full  the  penalty  of  his 
oflTence,  and  suffering  without  mercy  the  extreme  ferocity  of  the 
law.*  Yet  this  summary  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  was 
not  effectual  in  diminishing  crinae.  Neither  the  slow  torture  of 
imprisonment,  nor  the  quick  agony  of  execution,  heightened 
by  the  terrified  imagination,  could  suffice  to  deter  the  evil-dis- 

*  It  was  not  till  1790  that  the  law  of  England,  imposing  the  penalty  of  burning 
upon  women  oonyicted  of  coining,  was  repealed. 
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posed  from  indulging  their  inclinations.  The  assizes  were 
always  crowded.  The  courts  were  always  busy.  A  large 
criminal  population  grew  up  in  every  community.  The  young 
were  corrupted.  The  old  were  encouraged  in  their  career  of 
wickedness.  It  was  startling  to  think  that  society  had  within 
its  boeom  the  elements  of  violence,  hatred,  insatiable  greed  and 
immitigable  enmity,  which  were  liable,  at  any  moment,  to 
break  out  in  uncontrolable  fury.  Was  it  possible  to  restrain 
and  control  these  elements?  Was  it  not  poesible  to  utilize 
them,  and  turn  their  strength  to  beneficent  ends— even  as  a  man 
dams  up  the  mountain  torrent  and  sets  its  forces  to  work  for 
human  benefit?  Howard  and  Romilly — and  many  another 
man  and  woman  whom  their  words  and  works  encouraged — 
undertook  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  to  place* 
around  the  prisoner  the  humanizing  influences  of  religion  and 
education. 

The  new  method  of  prison  discipline  grew  up.  Something 
besides  punishment  became  the  object  of  imprisonment  It 
was  a  great  gain  to  humanity  and  civilization  when  the  State 
learned  that  something  better  could  be  done  with  a  man  than 
to  hang  him.  The  State  is  gradually  learning  that  a  man  is 
worth  saving,  too,  and  that  there  is  hope  even  for  the  worst 
The  criminid  is  a  man  still,  notwithstanding  his  degradation, 
and  is  to  be  reformed — that  is,  formed  anew,  made  into 
a  new  creature,  furnished  with  new  objects  of  pursuit  and 
thought,  aroused  to  new  hopes,  directed  into  new  courses  of 
life,  and  pointed  to  a  new  and  higher  destiny.  No  one  doubts 
that  this  would  be  a  fine  result,  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 
But  many  persons  are  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  any  cura- 
tive process.  Children  are  the  most  hopeful  subjects,  but  even 
adults  in  crime  are  not  wholly  to  be  despaired  of  and  given 
over  to  the  adversary. 

Prison  discipline,  as  a  science,  seeks  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crime.  As  the  true  physician  treats  his  cases, 
not  experimentally,  trying  th)s  and  that  kind  of  medicine  to 
see  what  will  be  its  efiFects,  but  scientifically,  seeking  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  studying  the  constitution,  habits, 
hereditary  qualities  of  his  patient,  striving  to  ascertain  the  seat 
of  the  disorder,  that  he  may  know  and  apply  the  best  methods 
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of  cure ;  so  the  true  philanthropist  must  treat  the  social  dis- 
orders and  diseases, — ^not  empirically,  trying  this  or  that  kind 
of  law,  but,  with  careful  and  diligent  study,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  there  apply  his  remedies. 
All  scientific  study  and  treatment  must  be  radical  The  gar- 
dener, sometimes,  finds  it  necessary  to  prune  the  roots  of  his 
trees,  and  must  always  keep  them  in  a  healthy  and  thriving 
condition. 

Crime  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  disease.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  physical  organization,  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  is  very  subtle  and  mysterious.  Not 
enough  is  known  of  it  at  present  to  justify  any  dogmatism  upon 
the  subject.  Dr.  Maudsley  declares,  and  urges  with  great 
ability  and  clearness,  that  this  connection  is  absolute  and  inti- 
mata  "  It  behoves  us,"  he  says,  "  to  clearly  realize  the  broad 
fact  that  there  is  not  an  organic  motion,  visible  or  invisible, 
sensible  or  insensible,  ministrant  to  the  noblest  or  to  the  most 
humble  purposes,  which  does  not  work  its  appointed  efifect  in 
the  complex  recesses  of  mind ;  that  the  mind,  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  organization,  and  the  consummation  and  out- 
come of  all  its  energies,  really  comprehends  the  bodily  life."* 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  investigation  and  development, 
but  demanding  a  more  scientific  pen  than  mine,  to  elucidate 
the  characteristics  of  the  sympathy  which,  without  doubt, 
exists  between  the  perverted  sensations  of  a  malformed,  or  dis- 
ordered brain,  and  those  movements  of  the  moral  nature  which 
issue  forth  in  crime.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject, 
from  a  physician's  point  of  view,  would  be  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  penology.  That  the  perversion 
of  the  moral  nature  is,  sometimes,  intensified,  if  not  induced  by 
a  disordered  exercise  of  the  physical  functions,  seems  suffi- 
ciently clear.  But  to  what  precise  extent  this  perversion  of 
the  conscience  and  the  will  may  thus  be  the  result  of  a  depraved, 
diseased,  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  physical  nature,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry.  We  can 
only  be  justified  in  affirming  that  crime,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
wears  the  appearance  and  bears  the  character  of  disease. 

*  Body  and  Mind :  Lect  iii.    A  rery  suggestiTe,  but  broadly  materialistic  book. 
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In  some  of  its  characteristics,  also,  crime  is  an  inherited  prop- 
erty.   Like  insanity,  the  criminal  disposition  can  be  and  is 
transmitted  from  a  parent  to  his  progeny.     It  may,  also,  like 
insanity,  sometimes,  skip  over  a  generation  or  two,  to  reappear 
at  a  more  distant  point  in  the  line  of  descent     There  is  a  taint 
in  the  blood.     There  is  a  certain  twist  in  the  moral  nature, 
which  communicates  itself  to  subsequent  growths  from  the  dis- 
torted parent  stock.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  crime  itsell^  but  the  predisposition,  which  is  trans- 
mitted; and  this  predisposition  may  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances, changed  by  subjection  to  elevating  and  improving  influ- 
ence, and  even  utterly  overcome,  if  not  entirely  expelled,  by 
proper    moral    and    religious    discipline     Moreover,    human 
nature  has  a  certain  faculty,  or  rather  capability,  of  clearing 
itself,  by  the  external  influence  of  association  and  the  like,  and 
the   inner  stimulus  of  ambition,  aspiration,  and  hope.     The 
impure  waters  of  a  river  are  cleansed  and  purified  by  passing 
over  two  or  three  fisiUs,  or  by  running  rapidly  among  rocks  that 
come  to  the  surface  and  break  the  current     All  the  particles 
of  water  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  light  and  the 
air,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  throw  off  the  uncleanness  that  soils 
them.     Let  in  light  and  air  upon  the  moral  nature,  and  see 
how  quickly  it  will  clean  itself     It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  what  Dr.  Ray  says  of  the  mind  may  also  be  predicated  of 
the  moral  nature.     "The  transmitted  defect  is  confined  [in 
some  instances]  to  a  very  circumscribed  range,  beyond  which 
the  mind  presents  no  obvious  impairment"*     This  is  noticed, 
in  our  study  of  the  criminal  classes,  in  cases  of  kleptomania 
and  the  like,  in  cases  of  depraved  appetite,  and  of  excessive  ill- 
temper,  leading  to  violence.     "  With  an  intellect  unwarped  by 
the  slightest  excitement  or  delusion,"  says  Doctor  Ray,  farther 
on,  "and  with  many  moral  traits,  it  may  be,  calculated  to 
please  and  to  charm,  its  subjects  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
some  particular  form  of  crime.     With  more  or  less  effort,  per- 
haps, they  strive  against  it,  and  when  they  yield,  their  conduct 
is  as  much  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  to  others,"    Even  here 
there  is  some  ground  of  hope,  that,  by  the  use  of  suitable  and 
proper  means,  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

*  Mental  Hygiene,  chap.  i. 
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Crime,  again,  or,  rather,  the  criminal  disposition,  is  a  latent 
quality  of  human  nature,  which  is  developed  amid  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  under  certain  influences  favorable  to  its  mani- 
festation. It  may  be  kept  under  by  the  power  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  and  may  never  come  to  the  surface.  By 
dint  of  hard  struggle,  it  may  be  overcome — the  world  not  know- 
ing what  is  resisted.  But,  if  the  character  be  otherwise  weak 
and  yielding,  the  malevolent  disposition  soon  comes  to  obtain 
the  control,  and  dominate  the  life.  Attracted  toward  th^  asso- 
ciations and  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth — ^as  roots  run 
out  into  congenial  soil — it  is  nourished  and  strengthened, 
making  increase  of  itself  until  it  blossoms  into  fearful  crime. 
This  tendency  is  observable  even  in  childhood.  The  most  care- 
fully nurtured  child  will  sometimes  grow  up  to  be  a  vicious 
man,  a  vile  woman.  Every  good  influence  seems  vain,  every 
wise  instruction  is  without  avaiL  The  various  appliances  and 
forces  for  social  improvement  are  resultless.  All  appeals  in 
behalf  of  a  good  and  worthy  life  are  unheeded.  The  moral 
nature  seems  bent  on  crime,  as  though  by  an  iiresistible  neces- 
sity. This  is  its  natural  expression.  The  case  of  Ruloff  is  one 
in  point  His  linguistic  acquirements  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  his  system  of  philology  was  sufficiently  absurd. 
Yet  his  intellectual  powers  and  products  were  enough  to  enti- 
tle him  to  a  respectable  position  in  the  community,  had  not  the 
criminal  tendency  of  his  moral  nature  led  him  astray.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  mild  manners,  of  good  education, 
of  reputable  family,  and  well  fitted  for  professional  life.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  his  moral  disposition  turned  him  into  crimi- 
nal courses.  He  was  the  accomplished  leader  of  a  gang  of  bur- 
glars, whom  he  had  himself  initiated  and  trained,  and  one  of 
whom  he  even  successfully  defended  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
gallows  finally  cut  short  his  guilty  career.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  supreme  motive,  but  the  criminal  disposition,  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct  to  crime.  There  was  every  apparent  induce- 
ment to  pursue  a  contrary  course.  The  avenue  to  success  in 
any  direction  was  open  to  his  endeavor.  Yet  he  deliberately 
chose  the  disreputable  way,  and  followed  it  to  its  legitimate 
result  I  have  in  mind  a  similar  instance,  though  not  of  so 
marked  a  character,  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison — and 
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there  are  such,  doubtless,  in  every  prison  in  the  country.  This 
is  a  young  man,  quick,  facile,  intelligent,  fuU  of  resource,  and 
marvelously  ingenious  in  expedients.  He  had  been  in  prison, 
with  short  intervals  of  liberty,  from  early  boyhood.  **  Why 
not  turn  his  gifts  to  honest  account?  "  He  could  give  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  He  was  convinced  that  his  avocation  was 
anprofitable,  but  he  had  chosen  it,  and,  in  taking  its  risks,  was 
prepared  to  meet  its  consequences.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
genius  for  crime? 

The  criminal  population  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
difficalt  of  computation.  The  number  of  the  inmates  of  pris- 
ons, jails,  houses  of  correction,  reformatories,  bridewells  and 
lock-ups,  for  any  one  day,  would  comprise  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  There  are  probably  as  many 
more  who  escape  detection  and  punishment  We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  be  content  with  estimates  and  approximations, 
made  by  prudent  and  trustworthy  students  of  the  subject  Bev. 
Br.  Wines*  estimates  that  the  '*  average  number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  the  State  prisons  is  about  15,000 ;  in  the  houses  of 
correction  (say)  5,000  to  6,000 ;  in  the  county  jails  (a  rough  esti- 
mate) 80,000  to  40,000;  and  in  the  station-houses  (a  mere 
approximation)  10,000  to  12,000."  To  these  must  be  added 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  reformatories,  not  far  from 
8,000,  and  those  detained  in  private  institutions,  of  whom  no 
correct  estimate  can  well  be  made.  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger  of  Penn- 
sylvaniaf  estimates  that  the  criminal  population  number  ''at 
least  150,000,  composed  of  thieves,  robbers,  burglars,  forgers, 
counterfeiters,  and  of  persons  guilty  of  prostitution,  seduction, 
rape  and  murder."  He  bases  his  calculations,  however,  upon 
the  ratio  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  about  one  person 
in  three  hundred.  It  seems  to  me  manifestly  too  large,  as  the 
same  conditions  for  the  encouragement  of  crime  do  not  exist  in 
the  two  countries.  Mr.  Z.  R  Brockway,  the  accomplished 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  obtained  the 
statistics  of  100,068  prisoners,:|:  but  his  examination  did  not 
extend  to  all  the  places  of  detention  in  the  country,  while  it 

*  TranaactionB  of  Cindimati  Congress,  p.  If. 

f  Transactioiis,  p.  285.  X  TransactioiiB,  p.  39. 
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doubtless  comprised  some  who  were  detained,  awaiting  triaL 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  accurate  results, 
as  our  system  of  registering  is,  in  some  respects,  very  imper- 
fect Nor  are  we  helped  much  by  the  numbers  given  in  the 
reports  of  arrests  and  commitments,  which  are  very  much 
larger,  as  a  matter  of  course,  than  the  average  number  in  con- 
finement Thus  the  number  of  commitments  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1870,  was  16,999 ; 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  2,970  ;*  the  number  of 
dififerent  persons  could  not  exceed  13,000  ;t  the  number  in  con- 
finement at  the  above  date  was  8,1214  The  population  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  last  census  was  1,467,851,  and  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  was  88,555,988.  Some  States 
would  show  a  proportionately  larger,  and  some  a  proportion- 
ately smaller,  prison  population  than  Massachusetts.  If  we 
allow  her  particular  ratio  to  prevail,  we  shall  have  for  the 
whole  country  a  prison  population  of  not  far  from  80,000. 
This  is  the  estimate  which  is  to  be  accepted  in  ordinary  times. 
The  armed  organization  which  has  carried  devastation  and  ter- 
ror over  some  regions  of  the  South,  is  a  class  by  itself— lawless, 
turbulent  and  destructive  of  order  and  peace. 

If  we  add  to  those  persons  who  are  actually  in  confinement, 
those  who  are  leagued  with  them,  and  who,  in  a  moral  sense, 
are  equally  culpable — the  expert  thieves  and  burglars  who 
escape  detection  and  punishment,  the  manufacturers  of  bur- 
glars* tools  and  gambling  implements,  "plants,"  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  keepers  of  houses  of  rendezvous,  gamblers,  and 
prostitutes,  the  number  of  the  criminal  class  is  largely  increased. 
The  business  which  they  carry  on  is  in  disregard,  and  some- 
times in  direct  and  deliberate  violation,  of  law,  and  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  society.  They  do  not  often  become  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons  and  jails.  It  is  their  dupes  and  victims 
that  fill  our  penal  institutions,  while  they  in  too  many  instances 
escape  unharmed  and  unpunished.  Among  these,  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill — ^the  present  or  late  recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  a  keen 
observer  and  student  of  this  subject — is  disposed  to  place  the 
owners  and  lessors  of  the  buildings  in  which  these  lawless  occu- 

*  Beport  of  Board  of  State  Charities  for  1870,  p.  312. 
f  Ibid,  p.  315.    X  Ibid,  p.  373. 
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pations  are  pursued.  His  words  are  worth  quoting.  **The 
trade  of  criminality,"  he  says,  "  requires  habitations  for  its  ope- 
rations just  as  much  as  any  other  trade.  Also,  in  place  of  the 
*  house  of  cair  of  ordinary  crafts,  it  has  the  *  flash-house,' 
wherein  those  shunned  by  the  honest  classes  can  congregate  for 
sympathy  and  indulgence,  and,  perchance,  to  join  in  concoct- 
ing future  plundering  operations;  and  the  capital  which  sup- 
plies such  habitations  and  such  places  of  resort  is  obviously 
employed  in  the  support  of  criminality ;  the  rents  obtained  are 
the  proceeds  of  robbery;  sometimes  they  are  not  even  free 
from  the  stain  of  blood ;  nor  is  the  receiving  of  such  rent& — 
their  source  being  known — morally  distinguishable  from  the 
receiving  of  stolen  gooda  I  hold,  therefore,  that  all  persons 
having  the  control  of  house  property,  whether  as  owners,  occu- 
piers, or  agents,  who  knowingly  harbor  reputed  criminals, 
receiving  rents  therefor  which  necessarily  represent  so  much 
plunder,  are  to  be  justly  designated  as  'criminal  capitalists;' 
they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  system  of  habitual  crim- 
inality, and  are  in  truth  essential  to  its  very  existence.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  why  the  law  should  not  treat  them  as  a  very 
obnoxious  order  of  criminals.  They  enjoy  their  property 
under  the  shield  of  the  law,  and  it  is  intolerable  that,  while  so 
doing,  they  should  employ  it  in  harboring  those  who  make  it 
their  sole  business  to  break  the  law."*  Is  not  the  same  lan- 
guage applicable  to  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution,  and  of 
drinking  shops,  in  which  habits  of  vice  and  intemperance — 
provocative,  if  not  causative,  of  crime — ^are  formed  and  strength- 
ened? There  is  an  immense  loss  to  the  community  in  all  this, 
in  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  much  greater 
the  loss  in  character — the  moral  capital  of  a  people!  The 
question,  how  to  deal  with  this  rebellions  element  in  the  social 
state,  how  to  keep  it  under  control,  how  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  law-abiding  and  peaceable  citizen,  who  desires  to 
lead  an  honest  and  reputable  life,  and  thus  promote  the  social 
welfare,  is  a  vastly  important  question — ^becoming  daily  even 
more  important,  as  the  country  is  filling  up  with  a  constantly 
increasing  population. 
I  am  disposed  to  divide  the  criminal  population  into  three 

*  Transactioiis,  pp.  112,  113. 
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classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  those  in  whose  lives  the  crim- 
inal disposition  has  the  supreme  control  They  deliberately 
turn  away  from  the  labors  of  honest  industry  and  adopt  crime 
as  an  occupation.  They  have  great  repugnance  to  any  manual 
labor,  or  toil  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  done  honorably  and  in 
the  light  of  day.  Attracted  by  the  flashy  brilliancy  of  wealth, 
but  knowing  little  of  its  refinements,  with  an  appetite  for  sen- 
sual pleasures  and  gross  indulgences,  they  are  moved  by  an 
uncontrollable  cupidity,  that  they  may  possess  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  depraved  tastea  They  are  perpetually  engaged 
in  plots  and  schemes  against  the  property  of  others.  Every 
rich  man  is  fair  plunder.  Every  bank  is  a  mine.  Bobbery  is 
the  main  business,  but,  while  they  have  no  compunction  at  the 
taking  of  life,  and  no  sentimental  theories  about  its  value,  they 
prefer  to  consummate  their  plans  without  recourse  to  violence^ 
They  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  crimes  against  property 
are  more  venial  than  those  against  the  person,  and  produce  less 
commotion  in  the  community.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
also  have  a  "professional*'  pride  in  the  matter.  The  job  of 
robbery  is  not  "  neatly  "  done,  if  murder  is  required  to  com- 
plete it  At  the  head  of  this  class  stand  those  expert  burglars 
and  bank-robbers  who  sometimes  are  able  to  make  large  for- 
tunes and  avoid  punishment,  by  compounding  with  the  per- 
sons or  the  corporations  they  have  robbed.  The  line  runs 
gradually  down  through  counterfeiters,  gamblers,  highwaymen, 
thieves,  pickpockets  and  sneaks.  Connected  with  these,  more 
or  less  closely,  are  betting  men,  abandoned  women,  cheats, 
vagrants  and  beggars.  Not  unfrequently  these  persons  are  leg- 
.ularly  organized  in  gangs,  with  well-understood  rules  and  obli- 
gations. In  this  respect  crime  has  become  so  systematized  as 
to  create  dannishness,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  aristocracy.  A 
common,  independent  criminal  is  r^arded  as  somewhat  below 
caste,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  happened  that  those  of  a 
higher  grade  have  taken  measures  to  bring  him  to  pimishment* 
The  more  brutal  members  of  this  class  are  those  who  commit 

*  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  mind,  where  a  well  known  leader  of  a  gang  of 
bnrglars,  immediately  after  the  occurrenco  of  a  robbety,  called  upon  the  anthori- 
ties,  to  assure  tliem  Hiat  none  of  his  party  were  engaged  in  it,  and  to  oiEor  aid  in 
ferreting  oat  the  offender.    It  was  poaching  on  his  manor. 
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murder  through  revenge  or  a  spirit  of  excessive  covetousness. 
Murder,  ''pure  and  simple,"  is  usually  done  single-handed, 
without  concert  or  consultation  with  others.  It  is  rarely  the 
result  of  conspiracy.  One  or  two  famous  cases  are  on  record — 
like  the  White  murder  in  Salem,  Mass.,  forty  years  ago  and 
more,  in  which  Webster  lent  his  great  aid  in  convicting  the 
persons  accused  of  the  crime ;  and  the  Clark  murder  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  of  recent  occurrence.  It  is  somewhat  curious  and 
significant,  that,  in  each  of  these  cases,  brothers,  or  near  rela- 
tives, should  have  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  deed.  When 
murder  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose,  the  plan  is  too 
dangerous  a  secret  to  be  shared  with  any  but  the  most  faithful 
and  trustworthy  accomplices.  The  project  of  revenge,  or  of 
robbery  to  be  consummated  by  death,  is  carried  in  the  mind, 
possibly  for  months,  awaiting  its  opportunity.  Then,  at  the 
favorable  moment,  the  blow  is  struck.  The  crime  has  found 
its  victim.  For  such  a  crime  the  law  decrees,  in  general,  the 
penalty  of  death — ^whether  wisely  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion, 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  here.  One  fact  is  to  be 
observed,  which  is  not  always  sufficiently  taken  into  the  account. 
Criminals  who  have  the  murderous  disposition — and  there  are 
some  who  have  it — cannot  be  kept  in  imprisonment  for  life 
without  endangering  the  lives  of  their  keepers  and  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  if  they  are  allowed  the  ordinary  privileges  of  prison- 
life  ;  or  if  they  are  closely  confined,  without  employing  sudi 
severity  of  restraint  as  seems  like  inhumanity.  Fortunately, 
cowardice  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  crime,  and  there 
are  very  few  convicts  who  would  care  or  dare  to  attack  their 
keeper,  unless  they  could  approach  him  in  some  unguarded 
moment  A  vigilant  officer  is  always  safe,  except  as  he  may 
become  the  object  and  victim  of  sudden  attack. 

A  second  class  of  criminals  is  composed  of  those  who  com- 
mit offences  against  the  law  under  the  impulse  of  an  extreme 
provocation,  or  the  excitement  of  passion,  or  the  stimulation  of 
the  worst  part  of  their  nature  by  self-indulgence  and  vice.  The 
law  makes  a  distinction  between  crimes  committed  with  malice 
jnepense  and  those  which  proceed  from  a  momentary  impulse. 
Bat  these  latter  are  justly  culpable,  because  they  spring  from 
the  absence  of  principle  and  self-command.    Many  crimes  of 
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violence — ^technically  speaking,  crimes  against  the  person — ^are 
unintentional ;  that  is,  they  spring  from  the  quick  uprising  of 
passions  and  appetites,  which  cannot  be  or  at  least  are  not  held 
in  curb.  Sometimes,  a  frenzy — ^not  unlike  the  mania,  which, 
in  other  cases,  produces  suicide — stakes  possession  of  the  man, 
and,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences  of  his  deed,  he 
hurries,  or  is  hurried,  into  crime.  When  he  has  become  sober 
again  he  is  overcome  with  remorse.  But  the  remorse  does  not 
always  lead  to  repentance,  and,  at  the  next  opportunity  or 
provocation,  the  deed  may  be  repeated.  Many  a  theft  also — 
crime  against  property — ^is  committed  under  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  temptation,  which  the  soul  is  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand. Nemo  repents  venit  turpissimns.  True :  there  are  cer- 
tain steps  which  lead  downward,  not  to  be  leapt,  but  to  be 
taken  one  by  one.  The  primary  fault  is  tHe  weakness  of  char- 
acter, the  want  of  self-control.  When  a  man  enters  upon  evil 
courses,  allows  himself  to  be  mastered  by  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  surrounds  himself  with  vicious  associations,  gives 
up  his  manhood  to  self-indulgence,  or  permits  his  cupidity  to 
overcome  his  regard  for  honesty,  the  descent  into  crime  is  easy. 
There  are,  in  every  community,  young  men  and  women,  who, 
if  not  checked  and  turned  aside,  will  as  certainly  drift  into 
crime,  the  prison,  the  jail,  or  to  the  gallows  even,  as  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow.  They  are  idle,  vagabondish,  headstrong. 
They  spend  their  time  in  drinking-shops,  gambling  saloons,  or 
places  of  even  worse  repute,  and  gradually  become  entangled 
with  the  vilest  alliances.  They  may  not  be  absolutely  vicious 
l)y  disposition,  but  they  are  very  weak,  or,  if  they  are  strong,  it 
18  only  when  their  worst  passions  are  aroused,  and  then  they 
are  dangerous  companions.  It  is  from  this  class,  generally,  that 
our  prisons  and  jails  are  stocked.  They  are  not  adepts,  they 
are  rather  pupils  in  crime — persons  who  have  gradually  fallen ; 
persons  of  moderate  education  and  of  no  particular  occupation 
or  trade;  those  who  have  been  too  indolent  from  youth  to 
receive  instruction  kindly,  and  only  care  to  be  expert  in  ways 
of  getting  a  livelihood  without  labor ;  those  in  whom  crime  is 
developed  by  idleness,  ignorance,  and  intemperance.  Mr. 
Brockway  found  that  82  per  cent  of  the  prison  population 
were  laborers  and  servants,  i  e.,  had  not  learned  a  trade ;  16  per 
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cent  were  artizaas,  2  per  cent  "  professional  loafers,"  and  less 
than  one  per  cent  were  from  the  liberal  professions ;  27  per  cent 
were  not  able  to  read  or  write ;  17  per  cent  could  read  a  little, 
but  not  write ;  the  remainder,  or  56  per  cent,  could  both  read 
and  write,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been  "without  sys- 
tematic mental  culture;"  82  per  cent  admitted  that  they  were 
addicted  to  intemperance,  or  were  "  in  bondage  to  their  animal 
appetites."*  English  reports  give  nearly  the  same  results. 
Criminals,  thus  situated  and  thus  trained,  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  reformatory  agenciea  They  require  support,  help, 
encouragement,  that  they  may,  perchance,  learn  to  control  and 
guide  themselves  aright  and  feel  the  stimulus  of  ambition  to 
lead  a  useful,  honest,  and  reputable  life. 

The  third  class  of  our  criminal  population  is  composed  of 
those  who  are  not  so  much  actual  as  possible  criminals  They 
are,  in  some  respects,  like  the  wild  trees,  which  the  gardener 
takes  into  the  nursery,  and  prunes  and  grafts  with  good  scions, 
and  which,  with  proper  treatment,  may  be  made  to  bear  excel- 
lent fruit  I  speak  of  them  as  a  third  class,  because  I  wish  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  ordinary  prisoner,  criminal 
and  convictf  They  are  either  bom  and  reared  among  vicious 
influences  and  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  those  whose  voca- 
tion is  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  they  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
neglect,  and  find  their  only  refuge,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
haunts  of  vice.  If  they  have  homes,  or  places  of  abode,  these 
are  generally  of  the  most  miserable  kind.  If  they  have  none, 
they  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by  day  by  begging,  the 
sale  of  small  wares,  or  petty  thieving,  and  spend  the  night 
wherever  they  can  find  a  nook  to  sleep  in — in  workhouses,  in 
retired  comers,  alleys,  and  yards,  in  boxes,  casks,  anything  that 
can  afford  shelter.  These  are  "  cadgers,"  "  vagrants,"  **  tramps," 
"  street  Arabs,"  and  are  on  the  high  road  to  crime  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  their  courage,  dexterity,  and  address,  for 

^TimiiBactions,  p.  40. 

t  Mr.  Henry  Hajhew  divides  "  all  crimes  and  oonaequentlj  all  criminalfl  into 
teff  difiBrent  dasaes,  the  habitual  and  the  casual,"  L  e.,  "  there  are  two  distinct 
orders  of  people  continually  offending  against  the  laws  of  society,  viz:  1,  those 
who  indulge  in  diahooest  practices  as  a  regular  means  of  living ;  2,  those  who  are 
diibooest  from  some  accidental  cause."    Criminal  Prisons  of  London,  p.  SI. 
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vagrancy  is,  according  to  all  available  and  trustworthy  testi- 
mony, the  nursery  of  crime.  Mr.  Ma^^hew  gives  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  this  curious  class  of  persons  in  London,  at  which 
about  150  were  present,  all  under  the  age  of  19  years.  80  of 
these  were  orphans,  89  had  but  one  parent  living,  22  had  run 
away  from  home,  18  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  streets, 
and  86  had  been  in  prison  varying  from  once  to  29  times ;  '*  63 
of  the  150  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  were  princi- 
pally thieves ;  50  of  this  number  said  they  had  read  *  Jack 
Sheppard '  and  the  lives  of  *  Dick  Turpin*  and  *  Claude  du  Val ' 
and  all  the  other  popular  thieves*  novels,  as  well  as  the  *  New- 
gate Calendar'  and  lives  of  the  robbers  and  pirates.  Those 
who  could  not  read  themselves  said  that  *  Jack  Sheppard'  was 
read  out  to  them  at  the  lodging-houses.  Numbers  avowed 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  resort  to  an  abandoned  course  of 
life  from  reading  the  biographies  of  notorious  thieves  and 
novels  about  highway  robbers."*  From  childhood — some  of 
these  boys  were  but  10  years  of  age — these  "  vagrants"  and 
"  street  Arabs "  are  exposed  to  the  most  contaminating  influ- 
ences, from  which  they  can  hardly  escape,  except  by  a  miracle. 
Yet  a  certain  small  number  of  them,  as  they  grow  up,  will 
work  themselves  free  and  become  honest  and  successful  men  of 
business,  perhaps,  even,  in  some  rare  instances,  rise  into  the 
professions.  Some  will  be  brought  into  the  reformatories, 
which  the  State  or  private  benevolence  establishes,  and  will 
thus  be  taught  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  virtue. 
Many  die  before  reaching  their  majority.  Neglect,  poverty, 
exposure,  premature  crime,  are  very  destructive  of  life  in  every 
respect  Of  the  remainder,  the  brightest  and  most  expert  will 
probably  become  criminals  of  the  first  class,  and  the  others  will 
be  likely  to  fall  into  the  second  rank.  Ignorant  of  any  trade, 
they  will  follow  crime  as  a  vocation,  or,  weak  in  moral  prin- 

*  Prisons  of  London,  pp.  44,  46.  The  facts  are  veiy  significant,  and  were  I  dis- 
posed to  point  a  moral,  I  would  utter  a  cry  of  warning  and  expostulation  in  regard 
to  the  sale  and  circulation  of  such  publications  as  "  Wild  Oats,''  ''IJhutrated  Potiee 
Oazettey''  "  The  Day's  Doings,"  and  other  similar  papers  that  are  offensiTely  thrust 
upon  us  in  almost  every  railway  train.  Do  our  railroad  managers  ever  think  of 
the  mischief  they  are  permitting  in  thus  giving  these  instructors  in  crime  the 
opportunity  of  pljring  their  trade  of  corruption  ? 
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ciple,  and  knowing  but  little  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  decency,  or 
right,  they  will  become  the  victims  of  their  own  sin.  The 
'< perishing  classes"  of  society  thus  become  the  "dangerous 
classes,"  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  public  order,  and 
needing  to  be  guarded  with  laws  and  penalties,  and  bolts  and 
bars. 

Now,  if  I  have  been  correct  in  thus  dividing  the  different 
classes  of  our  criminal  population,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
there  should  be  some  distinct  classification  of  these  persons, 
when  they  have  become  the  inmates  of  our  penal  houses.     The 
Cincinnati    Congress  declared  in  favor  of   "the  progressive 
classification  of  prisoners,  based  on  character  and  worked  on 
some  well-adjusted  mark  system,"  and  also  in  favor  of  the  clas- 
sification or  grading  of  prisons,  "  so  that  there  shall  be  prisons 
for  the  untried,  for  the  incorrigible,  and  for  other  degrees  of  a 
depraved   character,  as  well   as  separate   establishments   for 
women  and  for  criminals  of  the  younger  class."  *     Sentences  in 
our  courts  are  generally  imposed  without  special  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  criminal  so  much  as  to  the  character  of  his 
crime.     A  certain  discrimination  is  exercised  in  affixing  penal- 
ties, between  a  first  offence  and  a  repeated  violation  of  law. 
But  this  has  reference  mostly  to  the  period  of  punishment     A 
certain  class  of  offences  meet  their  punishment  in  the  county 
jails,  others  in  the  State  prisons,  others  still,  in  the  cases  of  the 
young,  in  the  reformatories.     Here  is  a  partial  grading.     But 
within  the  limits  of  the  respective  classes  there  is  an  indiscrim- 
inate community  of  punishment     The  same  prison,  house  of 
correction,  reform  school,  what  not  opens  its  doors  to  the  incor- 
rigible and  to  those  of  whom  there  may  be  hope.     The  young 
girl,  just  beginning  a  life  of  shame,  associates  with  the  woman 
grown  old  in  sin.     The  youth  who  has  yielded  to  his  first 
temptation  finds  himself  in  contact  with  the  hardened  felon. 
Our  theory  of  prison  administration  contemplates  the  entire 
absence  of  communication  between  different  prisoners.     But 
absolute  prevention  of  communication  is  impossible.     There  is 
a  language  of  eye,  manner,  bearing,  gesture,  sometimes  as 
expressive  as  that  of  tongue  and  lips.     The  laws  of  influence 
are  very  subtle  and  operate  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but  very 

*  DecUratioQ  of  Principles,  Transactions,  pp.  541,  543. 
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surely,  and  sometimes  very  strongly.  Prisoners  confined  in  the 
same  bailding,  even  though  they  may  never  exchange  a  word, 
are  certain  to  afifect  each  other,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  very  curi- 
ous to  notice  how  soon  prisoners  of  a  similar  character  will 
come  to  know  each  other's  ways,  though  they  may  never  have 
met  outside  the  prison-walls.  Like  seeks  its  like.  Uoless  the 
most  diligent  care  is  exercised  by  the  prison  authorities,  the 
influence  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  convicts  will  contaminate 
the  whole. 

Prisoners  of  the  first  class  are  not  very  hopeful  subjects  for 
reformation.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  believe,  that  any  human 
soul  is  absolutely  incorrigible  and  beyond  the  reach  of  kindly, 
humane,  and  Christian  influence.  But  a  careful  consideration 
of  facts  compels  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  reformation 
of  those  who  have  deliberately,  or  from  natural  disposition, 
adopted  crime  as  an  occupation,  the  chances  are  small — ^in  this 
life,  at  least  Society  can  protect  itself  against  them  only  by 
their  continued  restraint  It  seems  almost  useless  to  sentence 
them  to  imprisonment  for  a  limited  time.  At  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence  they  go  back  to  their  old  trade,  to  be  again 
caught  and  confined.  They  exchange  one  prison  for  another. 
Their  numbers  are  very  small — ^between  4  and  5  per  cent  of 
the  prison  population  being  classified  as  utterly  incorrigible — 
and  with  proper  places  of  detention,  and  proper  treatment, 
they  could  be  easily  managed.  Here  would  apply  the  system 
of  indeterminate  sentences,  advocated  very  warmly  by  some. 
This  places  the  question  of  the  period  of  imprisonment  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  or  guardians,  or  inspectors, 
who  shall  keep  a  convict  in  confinement  until  it  shall  be  proved, 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  he  is  a  safe  and  suitable  person  to  be 
at  liberty.  When  at  large,  he  is  to  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  police,  until  such  time  as  his  reformation  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  If  he  is  found  to  be  an  unsafe  person,  he  must 
be  returned  again  to  prison.  Then  his  term  of  imprisonment 
would  rest  with  himself,  and  might  continue  2,  10,  20  years, 
possibly  for  Ufa  While  the  man  is  in  confinement  the  board 
of  guardians  should  know,  by  frequent  personal  examination, 
his  capabilities  for  reformation,  and  his  gradual  progress  toward 
it     It  soon   could  be  ascertained  whether  the  prisoner  was 
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incorrigible,  or  otherwisa  The  plan,  in  some  of  its  features, 
has  been  tried  in  one  or  two  countries  of  Europe  with  gratify- 
ing results.  Yet  with  every  appliance  for  good  which  a  humane 
spirit  can  devise,  there  still  remains  a  small  proportion  of  con- 
victs who  go  out  of  prison — ^in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bruiin, 
Inspector-general  of  prisons  in  Denmark,  where  a  very  thorough 
oiganizalion  prevails — "base,  sordid,  thoroughly  corrupted" 
and  "possessed  of  a  visibly  bad  will."  For  such,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  Divine  love  and  grace  will  not  wholly  pass  them 
by.  The  hardened  and  rebellious  heart  can  be  softened  into 
persistence  and  submission — ^that  we  know.  The  depths  of 
the  Divine  pity  are  infinite — that  we  may  well  believe.  We 
would  not,  therefore,  give  over  effort,  but  become  even  more 
faithful  in  sowing  the  good  seed,  praying  that  some  at  least 
will  germinate. 

Prisoners  of  the  second  class — and  these  can  be  subdivided 
by  an  acute  analysis,  if  required — are  certainly  capable  of 
reformation,  and  can  be  returned  to  society  a  gieat  deal  better 
than  when  they  entered  the  prison  doors.  Every  possible 
influence  should  be  exercised  upon  them  to  give  them  a  better 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  duties.  Their  highest  impulses  are 
to  be  set  in  motion.  Their  better  nature  is  to  be  aroused. 
They  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  details  of  some  trade,  by 
which  they  can  be  enabled  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  when 
discharged.  They  are  to  be  taught,  when  ignorant,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  at  least,  and  helped  to  understand  how  to 
explore  wider  fields  of  learning.  Each  prison  should  have  a 
school,  a  good  library,  ample  facilities  for  reading,  when  the  pris- 
oner is  not  in  the  workshop.*  The  truths  and  obligations  of 
religion  should  be  illustrated  and  enforced,  that  the  prisoner's 
moral  sense  may  be  strengthened,  that  he  be  assured  that  he 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathy  md  the  Divine 
compassion,  that  he  may  be  brought  into  a  conscious  ratemal 
relationship  with  his  fellow  men  and  a  conscious  filial  relation- 
ship with  God.  The  dj^ipline  should  be  kind,  but  strict,  firm, 
just,  and  impartial — entirely  free  from  anything  like  vindictive- 
ness  or  caprice  on  the  one  hand,  or  indulgence  and  laxity  on 
the  other.     Add  to  these  the  absolute  requirement  of  cleanli- 

^  Schools  are  now  esUbliahed  in  rnaDj,  if  not  mo8t»  of  our  priflona. 
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ness  of  person,  clothing,  cell ;  good,  plain  food,  and  plenty  of 
it ;  steady  labor ;  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  dormitories ; 
and,  what  seems  very  necessary,  occasional  recreation  to  break 
the  monotony  which  is  fatal  to  improvement  of  any  kind,  and 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  those  prisoners,  whom  I  have 
placed  in  the  second  class,  will  receive  a  great  and  lasting  ben- 
efit from  their  imprisonment  They  will  have  time  for  thought 
and  for  repentance.  They  will  form  regular  habits  of  industry. 
They  will  be  built  up  and  strengthened.  They  will  learn  self- 
respect  and  self-control.  They  will  be  sent  out  into  the  world 
better,  stronger,  more  trustworthy  men  and  women,  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  command  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  temptation,  than  when  they  were  put  in  bonds. 
They  would  thus  be  taken  out  of  the  criminal  classes  and  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  grade — going  out  from  their  confinement  to 
become  good  citizens  and  peaceable  members  of  the  social 
state — ^reformed  men  and  women,  ready  to  co-operate  with  and 
to  help,  instead  of  hindering,  the  accomplishment  of  human 
good.  I  would  not  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  believe  that  such  a 
desirable  result  is  within  our  reach,  and  that  a  thorough,  sys- 
tematic, scientific  prison  discipline  will  largely  aid  in  its 
attainment 

In  the  matter  of  the  gi'ading  of  prisons,  as  also  in  that  of 
providing  separate  prisons  for  women,  we  have  much  to  learn. 
These  methods  have  been  adopted  in  Europe  with  marked  suc- 
cess. But  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  conditions  of  life  among 
us  are  so  diflferent  from  those  of  the  old  world  as  to  prevent 
any  close  imitation  of  European  systems.  The  chief  obstacle 
seems  to  be  the  divided  jurisdiction  of  our  State  authoritiea 
In  the  absence  of  a  central  supreme  power,  there  are  certain 
diflSculties  which  at  first  sight  seem  almost  insuperable.  Mr. 
Sanborn,  however,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, thinks  that  the  Irish  system  is  easily  applicable  to  our 
prison  administration.*  The  number  of  female  prisoners  in 
each  State  is  generally  so  small  as  to  render  it  somewhat 
impracticable,  in  the  eyes  of  economical  legislators,  to  build  for 
them  separate  prison  establishments.  Yet  T  am  not  without 
hope  of  seeing  these  admirable  features  of  prison  discipline  take 

*  TransaotionB,  p.  406. 
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visible  form  among  us.  Why  may  we  not  have  a  graded  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment — ^the  strictly  "penal  stage,"  a  "reforma- 
tory" or  intermediate  "stage  of  progressive  classification,"  and 
a  "probationary  stage?"  And  why  may  we  not  have  prisons 
to  correspond  with  these  ?  I  do  not  consider  the  plan,  difficult 
as  it  is,  as  wholly  impracticable,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  "  ticket-of-leave  "  system.  There  certainly 
is  pressing  need  of  separate  prisons  for  women.  It  should  be 
accepted  as  beyond  discussion  that  female  prisoners,  and  espe- 
cially girls  in  reformatories,  should  be  under  the  charge  of 
women,  and  should,  when  kept  in  durance,  be  entirely  free  from 
contact  with  persons  of  the  other  sex,  except  in  cases  of  imper- 
ative necessity.  In  the  great  prison  of  Saint  Lazare,  in  Paris, 
where  1,400  or  1,600  women  and  girls  are  congregated,  the 
inmates  are  under  the  sole  care  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  reside 
within  the  prison,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  The  business  and  the  heavy  work  of  the 
prison  are  done  by  men,  but  all  the  rest,  from  which  the  man- 
agement, instruction  and  improvement  proceed,  is  directed  by 
women.  In  the  English  female  convict  prisons  of  Woking  and 
Fulham,  the  former  having,  in  1870,  an  average  of  706,  the 
latter  of  184  inmates,  there  are  but  few  male  officials,  employed 
in  subordinate  places,  as  steward,  surgeon,  physician,  clerks  and 
such  like.  The  other  offices,  from  superintendent  to  cook,  are 
filled  by  women.  "  Those  who  are  inclined  to  smile  at  such 
matters,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  female 
convict  prison  at  Brixton,  and  see  how  admirably  the  ladies 
really  manage  such  affairs."*  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
undertaken,  by  a  system  of  transfer  of  female  prisoners  from 
the  several  county  jails  to  one  or  more,  to  establish  separate 
prisons  for  women,  and  has  appointed  commissioners,  with  the 
aid  of  an  advisory  board  of  women,  to  perfect  and  carry  out 
the  plan.  But  the  question  of  the  division  of  expense  among 
the  different  counties  has  caused  a  difficulty  to  arise,  which 
threatens  failure  to  the  scheme.  What  is  needed  in  this  matter 
is  more  centralization.     The  next  best  thing  to  separation  of 

*  Prisons  of  London,  p.  179.  The  Brixton  female  prison  was  dosed  in  De- 
cember, 1S69,  and  its  inmates  removed  to  Woking  and  Fulham.  But  tlie  same 
ezoellent  management  prevails. 
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the  sexes  is  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  women  to  visit  all 
places  of  detention  where  female  prisoners  are  confined,  that 
their  wants  may  be  known,  and  any  existing  abuses  be  reme- 
died. In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  such  a  board  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  three  years,  with  excellent  results.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  New  England  that  she  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  these  humane  measures. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  reformatories,  and  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  third  class  of  our  criminal  population,  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  hastily  considered,  and  deserves  a  separate  and  more 
elaborate  consideration  than  I  am  able  to  give  to  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  long — ^perhaps  too  long — paper.  These  institu- 
tions and  their  inmates  present  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
question  I  have  endeavored  to  discusa  If  our  Christian  civili- 
zation and  philanthropy  can  reach  these  and  work  upon  them 
eflfectually  for  their  elevation  and  improvement,  the  finest  eflfects 
can  be  produced.  We  may  not  hope  to  save  all  the  members 
of  these  neglected  and  unfortunate  classes  of  our  social  life. 
But  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  be  saved.  From  the  time  that  Falk  and  Young  and 
Wichern  and  De  Metz  were  moved  to  labor  for  the  redemption 
of  young  delinquents  and  vagrants,  until  the  present  time,  a 
vast  deal  of  work  has  been  performed,  with  most  encouraging 
fiiiits.  In  the  German  reformatories,  the  relapses  into  vice  are 
estimated  as  only  about  5  per  cent  At  Mettrai,  it  is  claimed 
that  even  a  less  proportion  are  lost  In  Great  Britain  the  pro- 
portion is  greater — about  10  per  cent  In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  varies,  according  to  the  systems  adopted,  from 
5  to  12  per  cent  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  every  humane 
heart  to  feel  that  so  powerful  and  beneficial  an  agency  is  at 
work  among  these  children  of  neglect,  misfortune,  or  vice. 
Society  may  well  rejoice  that  here  it  has  a  hold  upon  the  crim- 
inal class,  which  will  be  effectual  in  checking  the  progress  of 
crime.  In  the  reform  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
number  of  inmates  was,  in  1870,  not  far  from  7,500.  The 
whole  number  of  inmates  from  the  establishment  of  these  insti- 
tutions among  us  to  the  present  time  is  about  70,000.  Of  these, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  at  least  65,000  have  been  led  into  the  way  of  a 
useful  and  honest  life.     The  two  systems  of  discipline,  the  fam- 
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ily,  modeled  after  the  institution  at  Mettrai,  and  the  congregate, 
have  each  their  advocates.  Of  the  former,  the  Farm  School  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Plainfield,  Indiana, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  are  conspicuous  examples,  both  for  character 
and  results.  The  subject  is  manifestly  too  large » for  the  space 
at  present  at  my  disposal,  and  I  must,  with  other  points,  leave  it 
for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

I  would  add  a  single  word  in  regard  to  providing  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisonera      There  is  a  certain   stigma 
attaching  to  a  person  who  has  come  from  the  reform  school  or 
the  State  prison  which  is  difficult  of  removal,  and  the  feeling 
against  associating  with  such  an  one  in  the  workshop  is  some- 
times very  strong.     If  an  employer  is  willing,  the  fellow-work- 
men are  often  very  reluctant  to  receive  him.     The  man  is  thus 
thrust  back  into  crime  from  his  inability  to  enter  upon  a  path 
of  honest  industry.     It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  desire  of  the 
discharged  prisoner  is,  upon  its  face,  evidence  that  he  is  anx- 
ious to  complete  the  work  of  reformation,  and  he  should  be 
eacouraged  to  go  on.     General  Pillsbury,  the  veteran  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  says :  "  After  an  experience 
and  observation  extended  ovef*  more  than  forty-five  years  in 
prison  life,  of  which  twenty-five  have  been  spent  in  superin- 
teodence  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put 
on  record  my  sincere  belief,  that  the  best  possible  mode  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  the  relapse  of  discharged  convicts 
into  crime  is  to  furnish  them  with  immediate   employment, 
until  they  can  become  established  in  some  respectable  busi- 
ness.*"    Many  interesting  facts  are  given  in  English  reports, 
which  go  to  confirm  General  Pillsbury's  opinion,  and  furnish 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  those  dis- 
chaiged  prisoners  who  have  sought  and  obtained  ready  employ- 
ment    In  a  well-ordered  prison,  habits  of  industry  are  easily 
formed,  and  if  the  prisoner  goes  out  with  a  recommendation 
from  his  officers  of  good  conduct  and  good  intentions,   ready 
employment  will  help  him  wonderfully  on  the  road  to  a  better 
life. 

♦Report  for  1870. 
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The  subject,  though  imperfectly  treated,  is  certainly  very 
important  Every  citizen  is  directly  interested  in  making  our 
prison  system  efTectual,  not  for  punishment  only,  but  also  for 
the  higher  end  of  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  results 
thus  far  wrought  are  encouraging.  The  recent  Prison  Congress 
in  London  had  a  hopeful  outlook,  and  we  are  almost  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  publication  of  its  **Transactiona"  The 
prospect  of  the  future  is  bright  Certainly  the  end  at  which 
we  are  aiming  is  in  line  with  the  highest  wel£Eire  of  mankind. 
"Brethren,  if  any  do  err  from  the  truth  and  one  convert  him, 
let  him  know  that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 
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Article    V.  —  BUSHNELL'S    SERMONS    ON    LIVING 
SUBJECTS. 

Sermons  on,  Living  Subjects,     By  Horace  Bttshnell.     New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1872. 

A  NEW  volume  from  Dr.  Bushnell  is  an  event  in  literature; 
Good  sermons  are  twice  blest :  they  bless  the  hearer  and  they 
bless  the  reader.  They  hold  their  own  stoutly  in  the  changing, 
never-satisfied  reading  world.  They  appeal  to  a  higher  yearn- 
ing of  the  souL  They  take  their  place  on  the  shelves  with  the 
well-thumbed  copies  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Froude.  There 
is  no  nobler  room  in  all  the  house  of  English  literature  than 
that  which  contains  the  sermons  of  the  best  English  preachers 
from  Hugh  Latimer  down.  Hugh  Latimer  preaches  to  us  now. 
We  forget,  indeed,  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but  we 
remember  that  he  preached  God's  living  truth  in  the  most  intre- 
pid and  manliest  tones,  and  that  he  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
His  language,  just  struggling  into  the  forms  of  written  and  ora- 
torical address,  while  it  was  homely,  thoroughly  English, 
quaint  and  racy,  had  a  higher  life  and  spirit  which  has  pre- 
served it  The  gravest,  richest,  manliest  language  of  England, 
the  purest,  the  most  solid  and  the  most  idiomatic,  which  com- 
mon men  use  and  wise  men  also  who  would  reach  the  common 
mind^  has  come  down  through  the  religious  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Taine  recognizes  this.  He  divides  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — ^its  most  flour- 
ishing period — ^into  two  classes : 

*'Two  distinct  iMnaiiohes  receive  the  oommon  sap,— one  above,  the  other  beneath ; 
one  respected,  flonriahing,  shooting  forth  in  the  open  sir;  the  other  despised,  half 
Varied  in  the  gronnd,  trodden  under  foot  by  those  who  would  crush  it;  both  Ut- 
tag^  the  Anglicsn  ss  well  ss  the  Puritan,  the  one  in  spite  of  the  effort  made  to 
dertioy  it,  the  other  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  develop  it  Theologians  like 
Hooker,  John  Hales,  Taylor,  GhillingWDrth,  set  philosophy  and  reason  by  the  side 
of  dogma.  Aooording)y  we  find  a  new  literature  arising,  eleyated  and  original, 
•loqQBDt  and  meaaured.** 

Taine  cannot  so  well  comprehend  the  Puritan  as  he  does  the 
Anglican  divines.    He  sees  their  total  want  of  the  idea  of  the 
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beautiful,  without  which  he  says  there  can  be  no  true  litera- 
ture; he  sees  their  stem  banishment  of  the  emotions,  and  of 
rich  and  splendid  eloquence  which  the  classics  and  the  Renais- 
sance brought  into  other  departments  of  English  literature; 
he  says : 

"They  ignored  the  diyine  languor  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  touching  tender- 
ness of  the  gospel.  Their  character  exhibits  only  manliness,  their  conduct  auster- 
ity, their  mind  preciseness.  We  find  among  them  only  excited  theologians, 
minute  controversialists,  energetic  men  of  action,  limited  and  patient  minds, 
engrossed  in  proo&  and  practical  labors,  void  of  general  ideas  and  refined  tastes, 
resting  upon  texts,  dry  and  obstinate  reaaoners,  who  twisted  the  Scripture  in 
order  to  extract  from  it  a  form  of  goyemment  or  a  table  of  dogma." 

He  does  not  see — with  whatever  truth  there  is  in  this  bitter 
description — the  merits  of  the  great  Puritan  preachers.  He 
does  not  see  that  a  literature  like  that  of  England  is  spiritual 
in  its  source,  that  it  springs  from  the  religious  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Puritan  preachers  cared  nothing  for  the  outward 
They  sought  righteousness.  They  sought  for  the  bare,  inner, 
absolute  idea  of  truth.  They  were  rough  workmen,  clearing 
away  rubbish  and  hewing  the  stones  for  the  temple  of  liberty. 
They  added  nothing  to  the  temple's  ornamentation,  but  they 
laid  the  foundations  firm  and  deep.  They  had  among  them 
sublimely  contemplative  minds  like  John  Howe ;  and  when  they 
came  to  New  England  they  brought  here  that  same  thoughtftJ, 
deeply  speculating  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  genius  of 
Jonathan  Edwarda  In  some  very  high  qualities  there  have 
been  no  such  preachers  since  the  time  of  the  prophets  and 
apostlea 

Dr.  Bushnell  comes  along  fairly  in  the  line  of  the  Puritan 
New  England  prophets,  though  he  is  looked  upon  askance  by 
many,  and  is  regarded,  in  his  own  language,  as  one  of  '*  the  out- 
side saints."  What  a  vast  distance,  for  example,  between  Dr. 
Bushnell  and  Dr.  Emmons — ^like  that  between  Uranus  and 
Terra — but  somehow,  intellectually  and  morally,  they  both 
belong  to  the  same  system. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  a  prime  quality  of  a  great  preacher ;  he  is 
an  earnest  theologian.  Say  what  he  may  against  the  science  of 
theology,  it  is  the  heaven  of  his  mind,  where  his  treasures  and 
his  heart  are.     He  dwells  in  these  high  themes.     He  works 
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with  delight  upon  these  deep  problems  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  man.  Theology  is  to  him  a  progressive  science.  It  has  not 
stopped  growing.  The  stone-weights  of  all  the  creeds  cannot 
keep  it  fix)ra  putting  forth  new  growth  and  new  strangely  beau- 
tiful forms  of  life.  It  is  not  fixed  like  eternal  truth,  but  it  is 
capable  of  improvement ;  and  a  Yankee  theologian  naturally 
tries  his  hand  at  making  it  better.  But,  with  Luther,  he  holds 
that  divine  truth  cannot  be  imprisoned  within  the  bounds  of  a 
syllogism,  and  that  by  the  zigzag  earth-bound  processes  of 
logic,  on  the  level  of  the  mere  understanding,  no  real  advance 
can  be  made  toward  spiritual  knowledge  Other  and  higher 
factors  must  come  in  play — ^faith,  love,  the  intuitions  and  inspi- 
rations of  a  loving  and  believing  mind.  Thus  in  the  striking 
sermon  entitled  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Face,"  he  says : 

"  My  oonvictioii  is  that  we  put  the  gospel  too  generally  out  of  its  proper  divine 
fonn,  into  our  own  human  fonn,  serving  it,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  color,  as  we 
have  shaped  and  colored  it  for  ourselves.  We  oonceive  what  it  ought  to  be  to 
answer  the  conditions  that  we  iq>point  for  it,  and  then  by  a  huge  milling  process 
of  construction — by  such  theologizing,  propositionizing,  schematizing,  and  abstrao- 
tkmizing,  we  show  it  builded  together,  for  the  very  ends  and  uses  we  have  rea- 
Kned  for  il  It  becomes  in  this  manner  our  gospel ;  if  not  the  expression  of  our 
£M9e,  the  abstractional  form  and  framework  we  have  gotten  up  to  do  the  work 
nqmred,  aa  we  think,  to  be  done.  How  far  we  go  in  this  abstractive,  theoretic 
wiy  may  be  seen  from  the  terms  we  bring  in  to  serve  our  speculative,  scheme- 
building  uses.  Thus  in  our  theology  we  have  these  for  the  staple  of  our  doctrine, 
not  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Scripture  at  all — ^justice,  satisfaction,  merit,  sub- 
ititation,  oompensation,  expiation.  When  I  say  this  I  am  not  objecting  wholly 
to  abetractional  and  theoretic  efforts  in  religion.  Some  I  know  are  strong  in  the 
ooaviction  that  formulations  of  the  Christian  truth  are  necessary  to  save  us  from 
being  floated  away  into  all  kinds  of  laxity  and  confusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so, 
as  legaida  the  parts  of  Ohristianity  more  easily  reducible  to  propositions  and 
terms  of  abstract  statement.  But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  more  strictly  pro- 
per matter  of  wa  gospel  is  capable  of  any  such  thing.  For  it  lies  in  sentiment 
wholly,  in  what  goes  to  make  impression  by  expression — ^in  love,  in  purity,  in 
difine  beauty,  in  sorrow,  in  suffering  well  and  wisely." 

This  has  a  sound  like  the  mystic  theologians.  Thus  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  declared  that  "Theology  itself  is  more  a  matter 
of  wisdom  and  temper,  than  of  systematic  knowledge ;  it  is 
rather  divine  wisdom  than  human  science."  In  a  certain  sense 
it  accords  with  the  Saviour's  words :  "  Tf  any  man  will  do  his 
will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine" — that  the  ^cXetv — the  be- 
ing willing  to  do  God's  holy  will — the  spontaneous  and  sympa- 
thetic bent  of  the  whole  nature  toward  the  obedience  of  God — 
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the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  amounting  in  reality 
to  huing  God,  that  in  ihis  lies  the  grand  essential  condition  of 
knowing  God  and  divine  things. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  been  compared  to  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son— there  is  a  resemblance  in  their  liberality  and  manliness  of 
thinking  though  little  in  their  style — but  for  breadth  of  theo- 
logical views,  for  his  ideas  of  tlie-  reasonable  character  of'God. 
the  knowability  of  God,  the  expressional  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  atonement,  and  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  he  much  more  nearly  resembles  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
though  with  far  greater  clearness  and  cogency  as  a  thinker ; 
but  there  is  this  to  \^  said,  that,  however  Dr.  Bushnell  may 
happen  to  resemble  the  Broad  Cliurch  School  of  theologians, 
he  differs  from  them,  or  from  the  most  radical  of  them,  in  this, 
that  there  is  in  all  his  writings  the  expression  of  a  profound 
faith,  a  Puritan  New  England  evangelic  spirit,  a  personal  un- 
swerving confidence  in  Christ  and  his  redemptive  work  as  the 
central  source  of  spiritual  life.  In  his  theorizing  he  diverges 
from  received  standards  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  his  substance  of 
faith  he  is  one  with  all  true  believers.  The  divinity,  and  the 
divine  work  of  Christ  for  the  soul,  have  few  more  staunch  de- 
fenders than  he  against  naturalistic  and  materialistic  writers,  free 
religionists,  and  all  who  find  their  hope  simply  in  man  and  what 
he  may  do  for  himself  out  of  God.  If  he  leans  to  Maurice  and 
Schleiermacher  in  his  view  of  the  atonement,  it  is  on  the  theo- 
retic and  speculative,  not  the  practical  side. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  theologian  that  we  would  speak  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  it  is  as  a  preacher.  Though  his  sermons  are  powerftil 
to  read,  they  are  more  so  to  hear.  With  broken-down  health, 
with  a  cough  racking  a  wasted  frame  that  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia airs  have  failed  to  ease,  with  little  or  no  action  except  of 
an  angular  sort  that  has  more  force  than  grace,  there  are  few 
men  who  can  hold  an  audience  like  him,  by  the  power  of 
thought,  bold,  lofty  thought,  treading  with  majesty  and  with 
a  kind  of  proud  self-reliance  the  heights  and  depths  of  moral 
and  spiritual  speculation.  There  is  living  momentum  as  in  the 
underplay  of  strong  wings  that  lifts  and  carries  along  the 
hearers'  minds.  They  are  hurried  on  by  every  sentence,  raised 
out  of  commonplaces  and  dull  theologic  rounds,  and  placed  on 
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high  places  and  lofty  promontories  where  glorious  prospects  in 
a  moment  are  unfolded,  and  mighty  tracts  of  the  realm  of  truth 
burst  on  the  sight  It  is  noteworthy  often  what  a  freedom  of 
range  and  varied  scope  of  subordinate  ideas  and  topics  are  compre- 
hended under  one  subject  of  thought  Suddenly  do  these  ideas 
open,  fresh,  original,  always  interesting,  sometimes  amazingly, 
absofbingly  sa  In  the  sermon  entitled  *'  Our  advantage  in  being 
finite,"  on  the  text  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  there  is  an  unexpected  turn,  and  lo  I  our  humble 
dependency  in  the  scale  of  being  becomes  the  chief  glory  of  our 
nature,  our  finiteness  the  cause  of  everlasting  congratulation 
and  the  ladder  by  which  we  ascend  ta  infinite  height&  The 
preacher  evidently  exults  in  these  turns — ^in  seeing  something, 
and  something  great  too,  where  others  see  nothing.  He  hugely 
enjoys  this  controverting  and  dashing  down  of  current  opinions, 
and  this  shouting  out  with  a  kind  of  Carlylean  disdain,  "  Not 
so,  good  friend — the  thing  is  just  precisely  the  opposite.  Your 
lamented  finiteness  of  human  nature  is  its  prime  glory.  Your 
perishing  heathen  may  be  an  outside  saint  Your  holy  inac- 
cessible God  is  one  whom  you  can  approach,  know,  and  love. 
Your  quidrpro-quo  mechanical,  substitutionary  sacrifice,  is  the 
obverse  of  what  is  true,  for  in  order  to  produce  the  living  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  righteous  action,  in  your  sinful,  corrupt  and 
selfish  heart,  Christ  died  in  your  stead." 

We  once  were  much  amused  at  hearing  Dr.  Bushnell  charac- 
teristically turn  upon  one  who  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
closeness  of  the  people  of  good  old  Connecticut  in  money  mat- 
ters, with  the  vehement,  downright  assertion  that  that  was  the 
finest  quality  a  people  could  possess,  and  that  it  had  built  up 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  its  true  greatness ! 

We  are  by  no  m*eans  disciples  of  all  of  Dr.  Bushneirs  opin- 
ions. While  we  think  that  much  that  he  has  said  is  true  in 
r^rd  to  the  barrenness  of  theological  logic-chopping,  yet  we 
believe  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  genuine 
subjects  of  the  intellect,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  should 
be  philosophically  stated  in  their  just  relations  of  truth,  and 
should  be  preached  with  care  and  &ithfulness  to  the  people, 
provided  thej  be  preached  without  dullness  and  deadening  anal- 
ysis, and  with  a  practical  intent,  not  running  into  metaphysical 
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abstractions.  The  preaching  of  to-day  comes  down  to  the  igno- 
rant, has  the  human  element  in  it,  and  that  is  a  blessed  thing, 
but  it  does  not  build  men  up  in  knowledge,  without  which  they 
remain  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  every  specious  doctrine  and 
error.  We  are,  however,  grateful  to  learn  ever  from  this  great 
thinker  and  worker  in  the  high  realm  of  spiritual  things,  as  one 
anointed  to  teach,  and  we  have  a  most  hearty  admiration  of 
his  spirit,  of  that  something  magnanimous  in  him  which  tempts 
oue  to  exclaim  "Mehercule!  I  would  rather  err  with  Plato 
than  be  in  the  right  with  other  men  I  " 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  another  quality  of  a  great  preacher — the 
creative  imagination  which  penetrates  moral  questions,  is  fecund 
in  moral  conceptions,  and  gives  power  to  recall  and  represent 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas  with  almost  concrete  force  and  reality. 
This  also  makes  him  what  as  every  preacher  should  be — a  poet. 
Solomon  was  a  poet  Nature  and  life  stood  before  the  royal 
preacher  like  servants  waiting  to  obey  his  word.  The  Apostle 
Paul  warmed  into  figures  of  speech.  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
said  he  found  more  in  the  woods  and  trees  than  in  books. 
Luther  kindled  in  imagination  to  paint  in  lurid  colors  the  fiery 
wrath  of  apocalyptic  visions,  or,  in  his  quiet  moods,  drew 
charming  pictures  from  the  birds  and  flowers.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
prince  of  prose-poets,  was  one  of  whom  Taine  says  "  his  poetry 
led  him  to  a  profound  faith."  Natural  things  are  inly  con- 
formed to  spiritual,  and  the  invisible  are  known  and  compre- 
hended through  the  visibla  Our  Lord,  whose  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  solitudes  of  a  mountain  region — 

"  His  didly  teftchers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  stany  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills" — 

he,  as  a  man,  communed  with  the  world  of'  nature,  and  drew 
fiom  at  divine  lessons  of  purity,  faith,  and  lova 

Dr.  Bushnell  must  be  a  genuine  poet  to  have  written  so  much 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  moral  word-painting,  and  to 
have  written  the  first  sermon  in  the  book  on  ^'  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesu&"  This  is  a  bold  theme.  It  belonged  to  the  age  of  a 
childlike,  though  in  many  respects  false,  fiiith,  for  a  Fra  Angel- 
ioo  to  have  painted  "The  Annunciation;"  but  this  sermon  is 
a  counterpart  picture  in  its  preraphaelite  purity,  like  the  lily, 
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without  its  preraphaelite  unnaturalness.  We  hear  in  the 
opening  sentences  the  angelic  "  Hail/'  we  hear  the  swelling 
"Magnificat"  going  up  from  an  adoring  virgin  soul,  and  it 
is  passing  strange  that  one  of  the  most  lovely  tributes  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  English  language  should  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  a  Puritan  divine.  St  Francis  of  Assisi  would 
have  knelt  before  the  sweet  picture,  while  not  a  line  of  it 
breathes  impiety  or  Mariolatry.  It  sets  the  religious  world 
right  about  the  mother  of  Jesus,  catching  that  spirit  of  profound 
respect  that  comes  down  from  the  earliest  ages  for  the  **  blessed 
among  women,"  and  yet  destroying  the  false  colorings  and  illu- 
sions in  which  Roman  Catholic  superstition  has  robed  this  emi- 
nent mother  and  saint.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  would 
have  had  the  sermon  not  preached,  and  the  sublime  simplicities 
of  the  gospel  narrative  not  disturbed. 

This  volume  of  sermons  forms  a  noble  companion  for  the 
"  Sermons  on  the  New  Life."  While  it  is  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
so  beautiful  in  finish,  so  tranquilly  elevated  in  tone  and  so 
pervaded  by  a  law  of  spiritual  unity,  it  is  perhaps  more  full  of 
power  and  rugged  originality.  The  strong  characteristics  of  the 
preacher  are  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  sermons  are 
indeed  on  "  Living  Subjects,"  and  breathe  and  bum  with  intel- 
lectual life.  The  author  delights  in  making  an  old  text  utter  a 
new  voice.  He  illustrates  the  liberty  of  a  Christian  mind  to 
think  for  itself,  to  follow  its  own  inspirations,  asking  help  from 
none,  and,  so  to  speak,  "conferring  not  with  flesh  and  blood," 
but  looking  only  to  the  Spirit  and  living  sources  of  truth. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  book  is  a  good  example.  It  is  entitled 
"Our  relations  to  Christ  in  the  future  life,"  founded  upon  the 
passage :  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him, 
then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all" — 1  Cor.  xv,  28.  In 
this  discourse  Dr.  Bushnell  opposes  the  view  that  the  Trinity  is 
to  be  discontinued  in  heaven  and  a  strictly  Unitarian  God  to 
reign  eternally.  The  Trinity  is  needed  here  for  our  conception 
of  God,  since  these  three  categories  of  being  contain  all  that  he  is ; 
but  it  is  not  grounded  in  ourselves,  it  belongs  to  God's  eternal 
nature.  Therefore,  when  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  finally  to  be 
made  subject,  does  it  mean  that  the  Son  is  to  be  taken  away  in 
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any  sense  that  modifies  the  fact  of  trinity  ?  No.  We  shall 
know  God  unalterably  and  forever  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  The  eternal  Sonship  continues.  It  is  then  of  the  incar- 
nate Sonship  that  the  apostle  speaka  The  eternal  Sonship 
wUl  remain,  but  the  mortal  Sonship,  the  man,  will  disappear 
and  be  no  longer  visible.  The  hope  of  meeting  Christ  here- 
after in  a  humanly  personal  form  is  a  hope  upon  which  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  have  vainly  fed  their  longings,  quite  apart 
from  all  higher  relationships  to  his  eternal  Sonship.  Our  rela- 
tions to  Christ,  in  the  future  life,  are  to  be  relations  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  never  to  the  Jesus  in  Christ  Christ,  the  divine 
part,  will  remain,  but  Jesus,  the  human  part,  will  be  made  sub- 
ject or  taken  away,  because  all  that  he  could  do  for  us  in  the 
revelation  of  God  is  done.  But  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  true  conception  which  has  its  blessedness  in  Jesus, 
becatise  it  meets  God  in  him,  and  is  specially  drawn  to  his 
humanity,  because  it  even  finds  the  fuUness  of  God  bowed  low 
in  his  person.  Therefore,  when  the  ransomed  believer  comes 
to  heaven  and  wanders  through  the  golden  streets  and  finds  no 
Jesus  there,  dreary  and  dry  would  heaven  itself  becoma 

"  Ah  I  but  70U  Bhordy  catch  a  note  that  is  music  mdeed,  a  strain  that  has  been 
a  long  time  wonted  in  your  heart — "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb," — **  The  Lamb  that  was 
slain," — "  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  Ood  by  thy  blood."  And  who  is  this  but 
him  that  you  seek  ?  Surely  he  is  somewhere  here,  and  this  is  somehow  he.  You 
missed  him,  perchance,  because  you  were  looking  down  too  low  for  him,  out  of  the 
range  of  deity,  to  find  him ;  whereas  you  now  find  him  throned  in  God,  hymned  in 
God,  as  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father — and  yet  he  is  somehow  Son  of  Mary 
still,  even  as  he  is  the  Lamb  that  was  shun.  Whereupon  as  you  seek  farther,  you 
beg^  to  see  that  the  humanly  mortal,  the  humble  and  poor  Christ,  dusted  with 
sore  foot-travel,  as  on  his  way  up  from  Galilee,  is  in  fact  the  everlasting  Son,  as  in 
Trinity,  and  took  his  mortal  g^iise  only  for  a  day,  that  he  might  prove  his  gentle 
oondesoensions  and  draw  us  in  the  level  of  brotherhood.  And  then,  ascending  to 
the  Father,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,  you  have  it 
as  your  liberty  to  possess  him  still  as  charactered  in  his  mortality,  to  hail  him  as 
the  Lamb,  or  behold  him  as  the  mortal  brother,  and  see,  in  fact,  the  whole  Christ 
feeling  in  him,  such  as  he  was  to  you  when  he  was  with  you  below. 

Our  conclusion  then  is  that  the  pre-incamate  Son  of  the  Father  is  the  incarnate 
Son  of  Mary ;  the  same  that  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  with  men,  bore  his  mortal 
poverty,  wept  his  mortal  tears,  and  died,  for  men,  to  be  the  propitiation  for  their 
sins.  Only  he  is  now  made  subject ;  which  means  that  he  returns  into  God  where 
he  belongs  and  is  duly  glorified.  How  else  should  it  be  with  him  ?  Of  course  he 
would  not  stay  incarnate  forever.  He  is  not  here  as  being  mortgaged  forever  to 
humiliation.  He  came  into  his  mortal  work  that  he  might  be  made  subject  when 
his  work  is  done ;  which  being  made  subject  only  means  that  he  is  entered  back 
into  Grod  and  the  ascendancy  that  belongs  to  him  as  the  all  in  alL" 
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Here  is  the  outline  of  the  thought  It  might  be  filled  up  by 
showing  that  the  root  of  what  Dr.  Bushnell  considers  to  be  the 
wrong  theology  on  this  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  incarnate 
person  includes  a  human  souL  Christ,  as  being  incarnate,  has 
"  two  natures  and  one  person/'  but  when  we  come  to  analyze 
the  human-nature  part,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  had 
according  to  the  old  confessiou,  "  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
souL"  What  is  to  be  done  with  that  "  man-soul*'  of  Christ  after 
death  ?  There  is  no  need  of  it  The  Scriptures  say :  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Word  itself  became  the  absorbing 
principle,  the  man  of  the  incarnate  person — the  soul  or  nature 
that  was  developed  in  the  infant,  the  youth,  the  man.  The 
human  soul  need  not  stand  in  the  way  hereafter,  as  it  has  no 
existence  in  fact  The  truth  that  there  is  an  essential  human 
element  in  God's  nature,  that  he  has  an  anthropoidal  nature 
into  whose  image  we  ourselves  are  made,  meets  the  difficulties 
of  Christ's  mortal  humanity  being  removed  at  death.  And, 
too,  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  we  may  ever  behold  God,  here 
or  hereafter,  except  by  the  eye  oi faith.  It  will  not  be  by  sight 
even  there. 

'*  0  what  leTelations  of  Ohrist  oome  to  ub  even  here — greater  by  a  thousand 
times  than  the  mere  eye-beholders  of  the  Son  of  Mary  ever  saw,  when  he  walked 
the  earth.  How  much  greater  then  are  to  come,  when  the  yision  of  our  faith  is 
purged,  as  it  will  be.  Oh,  if  we  could  stop  our  singing  "  When  faith  and  hope 
Shan  cease,"  and  begin  to  sing,  "Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three,' ' 
into  what  more  glorious,  more  inspiriting  atmosphere  should  we  be  lifted  I  And 
God  forbid  our  ever  passing  to  any  other  world  where  faith,  the  grandest  of  all 
human  powers,  has  nothing  any  more  to  do." 

By  this  new  view,  the  preacher  says,  the  Christian  "  will 
have  his  religious  ideas  concentrated  more  and  more  about 
Christ  He  will  discover  a  new  glory  in  Christ,  and  conquer  a 
new  stability  centered  everlastingly  in  him." 

This  doubtless  will  shock  the  fond  sacred  hope  of  many 
humble  believers.     If  the  doctrine  is  true,  they  can  no  longer 

sing: 

"  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  thy  face  to  see 
And  in  thy  presence  rest" 

Yet  has  this  sermon  added  nothing  to  religious  thought  ?     May 
not  this  view  be  the  true  one,  and  if   true  should  it  not  be 
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known  7  A  hundred  difficulties  arise  to  it,  but  many  are  set- 
tled by  it  The  complex  nature  of  Christ  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  theology.  The  view  inculcated 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  Besurrection,  and  many 
such  weighty  questions ;  but  it  is  a  fresh  study  in  divine  truth  ; 
it  enlaiges  theological  knowledge  A  theology  is  worthless 
which  is  put  on  like  a  coat  It  should  be  wrought  out  by 
every  man's  own  thinking  and  experience  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit 

We  do  not  say  what  we  have  said  in  commendation  of  this 
eloquent  discourse  because  we  believe  it — ^we  do  not  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  it  here,  we  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  passibility  of  the  divine  nature  involves  most  serious  and 
as  yet  unresolved  difficulties.  Where  could  we  go  for  a  firm 
foundation  of  peace  except  to  the  abiding  source  of  peace 
and  joy  ?  There  would  be  nothing  left  to  stand  upon  if  there 
were  no  unchangeable  rock  of  blessedness  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  of  Christ 

As  to  the  denial  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of  Christ,  it 
seems  to  be  a  denial  of  Christ's  proper  and  full  humanity. 
"  Jesus  wept,"  does  not  this  involve  the  necessity  of  a  human 
soul  in  a  human  body  ?  Did  the  divine  spirit  weep  out  of 
human  eyes?  Were  the  moral  and  afFectional  sensibilities 
that  were  so  strongly  moved  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  whose 
agitation  implies  the  finiteness  and  limitations  of  human  nature 
— were  these  the  attributes  of  the  divine  or  the  human  part  of 
our  Lord's  nature  ?  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  God  is  a 
rock  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  being  of  hard  immobility  like  a 
very  rock,  that  he  has  no  feeling,  that  he  is  not  moved  by  every 
emotion  that  the  purest  spirit  is  capable  of  feeling.  But  Dr. 
Bushnell's  thought  is  a  great  thought — one  of  stupendous  mag- 
nitude and  pathos.  It  may  be  true.  It  is  at  all  events  as  fair 
a  subject  of  reverent  speculation  as  any  other  in  theology. 

We  do  not  leave  room  to  speak  with  particularity  of  the 
other  discourses.  There  is  in  them,  or  most  of  them,  **  reason, 
health,  and  everlasting  robustnesa"  As  in  the*  sermon  on 
Amusements,  they  appeal  to  the  higher  principles  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  faith.  They  are  large  and  free.  They  are  Chris- 
tianly  rational  and  sound  even  if  they  have  occasionally  an 
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ftir  of  strangeness  and  heterodoxy,  as  in  the  discourse  on  "  The 
outside  saints,"  which  is  directed  against  the  unfair  and  un- 
scriptural  use  of  the  argument  to  excite  interest  in  the  foreign 
missionary  work,  that  every  man  ignorant  of  Christ  must 
necessarily  everlastingly  perish ;  but  it  gives  room  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  acceptable  exercise  of  a  natural  faith  in  pagan 
minds  acting  up  to  the  light  they  have,  and  thus  bringing 
themselves  into  a  receptive  state — which  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  most  hopeful  feature  in  missionary  efforts  among  the 
heathen.  These  sermons,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  the  r^ular  line 
of  things.  They  do  not  belong  to  that  comfortable  class  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,  '^  Dullness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine." 
The  most  eloquent  sermon  in  the  book,  we  think,  is  that 
entitled  "  The  Coronation  of  the  Lamb,"  upon  the  text,  "  The 
Throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  Bev.  ii,  1.  It  pursues  some- 
thing of  a  similar  track,  theologically,  to  the  sermon  which  has 
been  just  noticed  at  length,  although  its  opening  sentence  is  not 
prophetic  of  the  high  elements  of  adoration  and  faith  with  which 
it  abounds : — "  Regarding  here  the  mere  grammar  of  words,  we 
have  a  partnership  deity  represented."  The  object  of  the 
sermon  is  to  show  "  how  a  lamb  becomes  the  Lamb  ;"  a  very 
humble,  common  name,  the  highest  of  all  proper  names; 
climbing  up  through  long  reaches  of  history,  unto  the  throne 
itself  of  God."  But  we  cannot  enter  into  this  discourse,  which, 
be  it  true  or  erroneous  in  its  doctrine,  is  a  most  interesting  view 
of  the  being  of  God,  arouses  enthusiasm  in  divine  themes, 
teaches  something  fresh  in  the  ever-new  truth  of  God,  and  helps 
students  of  true  theology.  Dr.  Bushnell  merits  the  name  of  a 
great  preacher,  because  he  does,  what  few  men  do,  projects  into 
our  minds  new  and  great  thoughts,  and  thus  really  aids  us  in 
our  spiritual  natures  and  in  our  seeking  after  higher  truth. 
In  this  discourse  there  is  noticeable  that  marked  quality  of  the 
preacher  to  express  his  view  in  a  single  sentence  which  is 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  vivid,  collecting  it  and  bring- 
ing it  before  us  in  one  lightning-flash  of  expression.  Thus 
he  says :  "  The  Lambhood-nature  in  God  dominates  all  other 
nature  in  him  besides."  And  in  carrying  out  this  thought 
come  those  bold,  penetrating,  passionate  expressions,  that  con- 
stitute this  a  great  sermon.     "  We  mean  that  God's  nature  is 
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so  far  relational  to  redemption,  that  his  glorious  passibilities 
are  bleeding  always  into  the  bosom  of  evil"  "The  Lamb 
assumes  to  go  through  souls  with  a  lustral  and  transforming 
power,  firom  his  passion.  Therefore,  behold,  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  I "  "  Yet  in 
Christ  there  is  a  godly  or  rather  lambly  sorrow,  tender  as  the 
dews  of  the  morning,  and  liquidly  vital  as  they ;  there  is  a 
bleeding  out  of  God*s  own  sensibility  on  the  rock  no  mortal  per- 
suasion could  melt,  which  is  his  inevitably  dissolving  baptism* 
and  from  out  of  this  our  repentances  fun  clear,  even  as  the 
brooks  run  out  ft-om  their  springs."  "  It  does  not  require  force 
in  such  a  case  to  break  the  chain  of  causes ;  any  drop  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  any  tenderest  touch,  that  is,  of  God's 
sorrowing  life  and  feeling,  is  enough.  Why,  the  very  joints  of 
the  rocks — did  they  not  break  open  when  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  fell  on  their  faces?  And  when  that  lambly  power  gets 
entered  into  any  bosom  of  transgression,  what  shall  we  see  but 
that  all  the  retributive  laws  of  all  the  worlds  crowding  in  can 
no  longer  hold  him  fast,  or  keep  him  back  from  his  liberty." 

In  the  sermon  entitled  "  The  dissolving  of  doubts,"  which 
was  preached  in  Yale  College  Chapel,  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  of  autobiographical  religious  eitperience  which  lends 
value  to  an  otherwise  valuable  discourse,  that  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  thoughtful  young  man  of  an  independent, 
sceptical  turn  of  mind.  There  is  something  piquant  in  the 
very  text  of  this  sermon,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  preacher ; 
for  he  either  selects  a  fresh  text  or  draws  a  quaint  and  original 
subject  from  a  familiar  text  It  is  true,  that  in  the  classic  phrase 
"  individuality  is  unspeakable,"— is  untransferable— but  younger 
preachers  might  here  gain  a  hint  as  to  legitimate  power  and 
attraction  in  sermonizing.  Indeed,  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
Dr.  Bushnell  should  be  studied  by  young  preachers.  He  is  a 
reverent,  though  by  no  means  slavish,  interpreter.  He  honors 
the  Word.  He  draws  his  theme  generally  from  it  He  returns 
humbly  and  gladly  to  it  from  his  most  erratic  flights.  Although 
a  preacher  of  topical  sermons,  he  conforms  his  subject  to  the 
mould  and  real  unity  of  the  Scriptural  passage;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  so  bold  a  genius  has  suffered  himself  to  be  more 
gently  and  implicitly  led  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  his  teach- 
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ings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  looks  upon  the  external  revela- 
tion as  a  guide  into  the  internal,  into  the  very  marrow  and  life 
of  the  trutk 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  no  puny  fastidious  soul ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  Luther-like  audaciousness  at  times  in  the  treatment  of 
divine  themes ;  but  he-  is  nevertheless  a  man  whose  emotions 
are  under  control ;  he  is  eminently  an  intellectual  preacher ; 
80  that  when  speaking  of  Christ  it  is  said,  ^'  Had  he  been 
chloroformed  and  laid  by  these  thirty -three  years,  he  would  be 
as  &r  one  in  all  that  constitutes  character,"  we  confess  to  *an 
unpleasant  sensation,  because  the  expression  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  one.  The  ground-tone,  we  think,  of  every  sermon 
should  be  a  reverential  one  without  losing  its  freedom,  and  it 
should  in  no  portion  of  it  run  into  irreverence,  or  even  ill-taste, 
because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 

Samson  did  not  need  the  weapons  of  the  Philistines.  Dr. 
Bushnell  is  so  strong  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity 
for  his  employing  words  that  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  true 
English  words ;  and  the  time  gained  in  such  telegraphic  brevi- 
ties as  "dumbed,"  "infinited,"  ** Christed,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  shock  given  to  well-regulated  minds. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  style  is  not  classic — ^that  we  would  not  find 
feult  with,  for  there  are  higher  qualities  than  classical  purity — 
but  where  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  style  runs  into  strained 
abnormal  expressions  which  look  more  odd  to  the  calm  reader 
than  to  the  aroused  author  striving  to  utter  a  forcible  thought  in 
the  most  energetic  way,  surely  no  authority,  however  great,  can 
defend  it  The  English  language  has  resources  which  are  equal 
to  the  most  violent  call  upon  it  Yet  how  much  more  often 
are  we  reminded,  all  through  Dr.  Bushnell's  sermons,  of  the 
nervous  strength  of  the  older  English  writers  like  Fuller  and 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  words  sometimes  fairly. bend  and  crack 
under  their  weight  of  meaning. 

Whatever  language  a  strong  man  uses  that  language  becomes 
his  own,  fits  him,  looks  like  him,  is  the  garment  of  his  mind, 
is  laminous  with  the  shining  of  his  spirit  in  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
looms  colossal  through  his  ponderous  and  vapory  Latin-English, 
and  Swifl  gleams  malignant  across  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
his  translucent  prose,  and  Carlyle  utters  himself  in  the  jagged, 
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abrupt  thunder-claps  of  his  harsh  Olympian  speecL  This  grand 
quality  of  individuality  no  writer  of  the  day  possesses  beyond 
Dr.  BushnelL  His  style  is  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  his  own. 
It  is  Hercules'  lion-skin  and  must  be  treated  with  caution  and 
respect,  for  to  touch  his  language  is  to  touch  him.  The  pic- 
turesque strength  of  his  words  gives  a  sort  of  Homeric  vigor 
to  them.  He  seems  sometimes  to  dig  up  a  word  like  a  big 
unhewn  rock  out  of  the  ground.  He  uses  what  comes  best  to 
his  hand,  and  what  will  do  the  most  damage,  let  it  be  the 
homeliest  and  roughest,  or  sharpest  and  most  scientific  phrasa 
Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  is  thoroughly  Bushuellian  :— 
"  Terrors  and  reproofs,  let  fall  thumping  on  the  world  out  of 
abstract  deity,  do  not  come  in  power.  They  sufficiently  impress 
only  when  they  speak  out  of  a  mind  that  feels,  or  that  is  visibly 
bathed  in  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Who  but  Christ  ever  gave 
us  any  vital  impression  of  God's  hatred  to  sin?" 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  the  higher  or 
the  very  highest  qualities  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  preaching,  and  these 
are  indeed  more  inner  and  spiritual,  belonging  to  the  inmost 
nature  and  theory  of  his  preaching.  They  are  connected  with 
his  views  of  the  spiritual  source  and  force  of  words.  They  are 
connected  with  his  whole  theory  of  Christ's  spiritual  control  of 
the  preacher's  very  being,  will,  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression 
and  impression.  They  look  beyond  the  mere  outer  qualities  of 
language.  They  draw  from  those  hidden  inspirational  foun- 
tains that  issue  &om  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in  that  great 
irruption,  or  inundation,  of  the  divine  upon  the  human,  in  the 
incarnation  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  vivify,  spiritualize, 
and  deify  the  human  souL  He  bases  himself  profoundly  in  the 
spiritual  truth,  and  for  this  reason  rises  the  higher.  He  is  like 
a  great  mountain  whose  sides  are  clad  with  green  fields  on  which 
all  that  is  wholesome  and  gladsome  grows — for  there  is  nothing 
more  sensible  and  devoid  of  asceticism  than  his  views  of  life — 
but  its  lonely  summit  is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
preacher  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  is  like  a  bounteous  river  which 
flows  along  the  lower  levels  of  human  nature  and  carries  with 
it  the  freightage  of  human  hopes,  doubts,  joys,  and  sorrowa 
One  is  distinguished  for  majestic  altitude  of  thought,  the  other 
for  splendid  breadth  of  sympathy.  One  sees  humanity  in 
divinity,  the  other  divinity  in  humanity. 
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What  is  the  hope  of  the  American  pulpit,  as  represented  by 
these  the  two  greatest  living  exponents  of  it?  This  is  a  deeply 
interesting  question.  In  some  respects  the  prospect  is  very 
bright,  in  others  not  so  bright  Such  great  preachers  bring 
into  the  Christian  pulpit  new  freedom,  natnre,  rationality,  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  interest,  genial  hope  and  breadth  of 
religious  views,  culture,  and  relief  from  narrow  intolerance  and 
oppression  in  religious  things. 

But  in  addition  to  the  loftiest  thought  and  the  freest  sym- 
pathy, to  the  most  scientiiic  intelligence  and  hospitality  to 
general  ideas  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  there  should 
be  more  of  clear,  primitive,  simple  faith  in  the  divine  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  confidence  in  the  attractions  of  the  cross 
upon  the  heart.  In  American  preaching  we  lack  what  the  best 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  preachers  have— unction.  There 
is  a  marvelous  d^ree  of  keen  intellectual  power  among  us,  but 
little  of  Pauline  spiritual  sensibility.  Very  few  American 
preachers,  although  their  sermons  excel  English  and  European 
sermons  in  solid  substance  of  thought,  and  although  they 
sometimes  utter  moving,  piercing,  and  passionate  words,  have 
the  ability  to  move  others,  because,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
they  almost  utterly  lack  the  first  quality  of  moving  others — 
feeling. 
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Article  VI.— CASUISTRY. 

Systematic  casuistry  is  properly  but  the  application  of  ethi- 
cal principles  to  particular  instances  of  duty.  If  moral  science 
be  distributed,  as  it  has  been  by  able  writers,  into  two  parts, 
speculative  and  practical, — the  theory  of  morals  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  morals  to  practice, — casuistry  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  latter  department  But  casuistry,  like 
astrology,  has  come  to  signify  to  most  minds  at  the  present 
time  something  very  different  from  a  scientific  treatise  on  prac- 
tical morality.  By  many,  perhaps  most,  it  would  now  be 
defined  somewhat  ailer  the  manner  of  Le  Feore,  the  preceptor 
of  Louis  Xin,  who  called  it  "  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God ;" 
or  perhaps  as  the  art  of  mystifying  for  the  sake  of  ensnaring 
weak  consciences.  From  the  diligent  cultivation  of  this  depart- 
ment of  science  under  the  name  of  Theologia  Moralis  by  the 
Jesuits,  casuistry  has  become  almost  synonymous  \rith  Jesuit- 
ism, in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  term.  The  radical  vice  in 
their  systems  that  have  been  elaborated  with  so  much  diligence 
and  taught  so  assiduously  in  their  schools  for  training  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
wrought  out  in  the  interest  of  the  confessional.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  authors  and  teachers  of  moral  theology, 
in  its  practical  applications,  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
single  aim  to  give  to  the  confessional  lordship  over  the  con- 
scienca  By  multiplying  moral  distinctions  in  kind  and  degree, 
almost  endlessly  in  application  to  concrete  instances  of  duty, 
adepts  in  this  kind  of  moral  theology  were  able,  under  that 
most  convenient'  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sin,  to  lead 
unsuspecting  penitents  to  acknowledgments  of  any  degree  of 
guilt,  or  to  dismiss  the  grossest  offenders  with  consciences  dis- 
burdened from  all  sense  of  wrong.  Vice,  falsehood,  robbery, 
murder,  could  find  an  excuse  somewhere  in  ignorance,  in  the 
severity  of  the  temptation,  in  some  compulsion,  in  some  right- 
eous end  intended,  or  some  good  resulting,  or  if  not  otherwise, 
could  be  shielded  against  the  penal  consequences  of  mortal  sin 
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under  the  sheltering  wing  of  that  marvelous  doctrine  of  casu- 
istical refinement — probabilism.  The  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits 
indeed  seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  multiplicity  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  distinctions  elaborated  in  this  department  of  its 
teaching.  It  was  the  part  upon  which  Pascal  in  his  Provincial 
Letters  struck  his  most  eflfective  blows  of  argument  and  ridi- 
cule. As  such  culmination  of  the  practical  moral  theology  of 
the  Jesuits  and  also  as  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  important  theological  controversies  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  for  its  relations  to  our  subject,  it  seems  to 
demand  from  us  something  more  than  this  mere  incidental 
mention. 

The  original  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilism,  so-called, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  sentiment  uttered  by  the  Spanish  Domini- 
can Bartholomew  de  Medina,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sum- 
ma  Theologice  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  effect  that  an  opin- 
ion is  lawful  if  probable,  although  its  opposite  is  more  proba- 
ble. It  was  Vasquez,  a  noted  Jesuit,  however,  who  first  form- 
ally advocated  the  doctrine  of  probabilism  as  applied  to  moral- 
ity, that  if  an  act  has  a  probable  support,  it  is  lawf uL  This 
probable  support  may  be  fix)m  one's  own  reason  or  from  the 
authority  of  others. 

The  doctrine  was  elaborated  with  the  most  refined  subtlety 
of  logic  to  the  extreme  of  license.  Pascal  quotes  the  follow- 
ing language  of  Layman,  one  of  the  leading  Jesuit  moralists, 
in  which  he  is  expressly  supported  by  high  authority:  "A 
teacher,  being  consulted,  may  give  counsel  not  only  probable  in 
his  own  opinion,  but  contrary  to  hia  own  opinion,  if  it  is 
esteemed  probable  by  others,  when  this  counsel  contrary  to  his 
own  happens  to  be  more  favorable  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
person  who  consults  him, — si  forte  et  iUi  favorabilior  seu  eocopta- 
tior  siL  But  I  say  further,  that  he  will  not  transgress  reason  if 
he  give  to  those  who  consult  him  counsel  held  as  probable  by 
any  learned  man^  when  even  he  is  himself  assured  that  it  is 
absolutely  falsa" 

The  batteries  of  the  Port  Boyalists  under  the  lead  of  Amauld 
and  Pascal,  irresistible  as  they  were,  did  not  utterly  destroy 
this  doctrine,  so  convenient  for  confessional  uses.  A  contro- 
veray  sprang  up  between  the  Probabilists  and  the  Probabilior- 
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ists,  who  held  that  only  the  more  probable  opinion  could  be 
safely  followed  in  morals,  which  raged  furiously  and  long.  So 
late  as  1747,  nearly  a  century  after  Pascal  published  his  first 
Provincial  Letter,  which  was  early  in  1656,  we  find  the  system 
presented  in  all  the  formal  exactness  and  completeness  of  math- 
ematical science,  with  a  formidable  array  of  forty-nine  defini- 
tions, seventeen  axioms,  twenty-nine  suppositions,  besides  pos- 
tulates, propositions,  corollaries,  and  scholia,  in  a  work  entitled 
Probabilismits  methodo  mathematica  demonstratus  auctore  Patrt 
Pithanophih.  The  work  was  first  published  anonymously,  and 
although  printed  in  Pavia,  was  announced  as  from  Lyons.  CJon- 
troversy  followed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  took  no  parL 
In  this  treatise  the  Probable  is  defined  as  that  which  rests  on 
solid  and  large  foundation.  The  first  proposition,  expressed  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  treatise,  is  explained  in  a  scholium  to 
mean  this ; — ^that  he  is  equally  safe  in  conscience  who  follows 
the  probable  on  the  side  of  liberty,  as  he  who  follows  the  equally 
probable  on  the  side  of  law ;  or  the  more  probable,  whether 
absolute  or  relative,  whether  on  the  side  of  liberty  or  of  law ; 
nor  is  he  so  much  less  safe  in  so  far  as  he  heeds  the  considera- 
tion of  probability.  From  this  proposition,  with  its  formal 
demonstration,  the  following  corollaries,  with  others,  are  de- 
duced ; — that  it  does  not  concern  the  safety  of  conscience, 
whether  the  probability  is  greater  or  less;  and  that  all  the 
opinions  on  morals  of  any  classic  school  whatever  are  of  the 
highest  degree  of  safety,  because  they  are  probable. 

We  may  easily  conjecture  what  would  be  the  legitimate  chiu*- 
acter  of  a  confessional  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  such  princi- 
ples, and  what  the  character  of  the  Jesuitical  morality  thus 
authoritatively  inculcated.  Especially  is  to  be  noted  in  esti- 
mating the  Jesuitical  influence  of  such  teaching  the  fact  that 
the  whole  system  was  directed  toward  determining  what  was 
not  wrong.  The  positive  inculcation  of  morality  was  wholly 
aside  from  the  aim  of  the  system^  Moreover,  it  was  especially 
wrought  out  to  shield  the  penitent  and  mitigate  or  wholly 
remove  the  guilt  of  his  act  Everything  is  lawful  which  is  not 
prohibited ;  and  nothing  is  prohibited  which  is  probable,  that 
is,  which  rests  on  some  solid  and  large  foundation,  and  the 
opinion  of  any  eminent  moralist  is  a  suffici^itly  solid  and  large 
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foundation,  and  even  some  conviction,  or  feeling,  or  design  in 
the  doer  himself  that  could  be  assigned  as  the  ground  of  the 
action ;  these  two  principles  could  readily  be  made  to  justify 
any  act  whatever.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  elaboration  of 
these  principles  was  the  proper  and  natural  outgrowth  and 
expression  of  the  practice  of  the  church  and  of  the  age,  and 
that  accordingly  the  practice  must  have  outrun  in  license  and 
ethical  laxness  the  doctrine  of  the  books  and  of  the  schools  of 
theology,  we  shall  not  be  very  incredulous  in  regard  to  the 
debasement  and  corruption  of  piety  and  morals  which  pro- 
yoked  the  zeal  of  the  pure-minded  Pascal  and  his  coadjutors  of 
Port  Royal 

It  will  conduce  to  our  object  to  take  one  more  view  of  the 
outworking  of  the  moral  theology  of  the  Jesuits.  In  a  little 
posthumous  work  published  in  1840,  auperiarum  permiaau^  of 
John  Baptist  Faure,  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  pronounced 
"the  most  distinguished  theologian  of  his  age,"  we  find  four 
casuistical  questions  resolved  with  great  learning  and  intellect- 
ual ability.  The  first  of  these  questions  is :  "  whether  a  prob- 
able opinion  concerning  the  present  fitness  [to  receive  absolu- 
tion] of  a  penitent  is  sufficient,  or  is  it  necessary  rather  that  the 
confessor  have  an  opinion  morally  certain."  To  this  the  author 
replies :  ''It  is  approved  that  a  probable  opinion  suffice."  The 
second  question  is :  '*  How  may  the  priest  form  this  probable 
opinion  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  penitent  ?  "  In  reply  to 
this  question  he  gives  the  teaching  of  Suarez  and  the  old  theo- 
logians, that  the  priest ''  must  trust  the  declarations  of  the  pen- 
itent as  to  his  own  fitness,"  averring  that  this  rule  was  held  in 
the  light  of  an  axiom  by  the  old  authoritiea  The  third  and 
fourth  questions  respect  habitual  delinquents  and  backsliders, 
and  inquire  ''  whether  it  is  safer  for  the  sacredness  of  the  sacra- 
ment, the  benefit  of  the  penitent,  and  the  safety  of  the  confess- 
or^s  conscience  alike,  to  impart  absolution  to  the  penitent,  when 
gravely  and  seriously  affirming  his  fitness,  or  to  deny  or  to 
defer  it"  After  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  theologians  and  doctors  that 
*'the  confessor  is  bound  under  heavy  sanction  of  guilt  to 
absolve  the  confessing  penitent" 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  still  further  exemplifying  the  method 
of  these  systems  of  moral  theology,  in  its  practical  department, 
as  we  Snd  it  in  one  of  the  most  authoritative  teachers  among 
the  Jesuits — Hermann    Busembaum,    1619-1668.    We   shall 
take  an  extract  almost  at  random.     It  happens^  however,  to 
have  some  pertinence  to  current  events.     Having  treated  in  his 
first  book  of  the  Bule  of  Human  Actions,  which  rule  he  dis- 
tinguishes as  internal  or  conscience,  and  external  or  law,  and  in 
his  second  book  of  the  Rules  of  the  Theological  virtues— Faith, 
Hope,  Charity — ^he  proceeds  in  his  third  book  to  treat  of  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue  and  of  the  church,  and  having  dis- 
tinguished two  sins  against  the  first  commandment  of  the  dec- 
alogue— superstition  and  irreligion,  in  the  second  chapter  he 
takes  up  the  second — irreligion.     "  Irreligion,"  he  says,  "  which 
is  opposed  to  religion  by  defect,  either  tends  directly  to  irrev- 
erence toward  God,  and  is  either  tempting  God  or  perjury,  or 
only  tends  to  irreverence  toward  sacred  things,  and  is  either 
sacrilege  or  simony."     The  first  question  is:  "What  is  tempt- 
ing God?"     To  this  the  answer  is:  ''Tempting  God  is  any 
word  or  deed  by  which  any  one  explores  whether  God   is 
mighty,  wise,  merciful,  or  has  any  other  perfection.     It  is  of 
two  kinds,  to  wit,  either  formal,  when  any  one,  expressly  ques- 
tioning any  perfection  of  God,  desires  to  make  trial  of  it,  as  if 
one  should  seek  a  miracle  by  which  it  should  be  shown  that 
the  Catholic  faith  is  true,  or  should  throw  himself  from  a  tower, 
to  try  whether  God  is  merciful,  by  saving  him  from  harm ;  or 
is  implicit  and  interpretative,  when  one,  although  he  does  not 
expressly  intend  to  tempt  God,  yet  seeks  or  does  that  which  of 
its  own  nature  seems  to  look  in  that  direction,  as  if  one  should 
expose  himself  to  danger,  fi-om  which  he  can  either  in  no  way 
or  scarcely  be  saved  but  by  miracle,  or  if,  omitting  the  natural 
means,  he  should  expect  the  effect  from  God  alone,  for  exam- 
ple, if  he  should  in  a  mortal  disease  reject  medicine,  and  hope 
for  recovery  from  God ;  or  if  without  necessity  and  occasion,  an 
illiterate  man,  without  preparation,  shall  attempt  to  preach, 
expecting  God  to  suggest  thoughts  to  him."    From  this  answer 
the  confessor  might  conclude  that  "  the  formal  tempting  God  is 
mortal  sin  of  its  own  kind,  in  whatever  subject  or  material. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  involves  a  doubt  respecting  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  God,  which  results  in  grave  contempt  of  God,  in  too 
cnriouslj  dealing  with  God  as  with  a  juggler." 

Interpretative  tempting  of  God  is  "only  a  venial  sin,  on 
account  of  incompleteness  of  action,  of  ignorance,  inconsidera- 
tion,  or  diminutiveness  of  danger.  Indeed  it  is  often  no  sin  at 
all,  when,  for  instance,  there  is  proper  occasion,  as  divine 
impulse,  necessity,  or  pious  utility.'* 

From  these  glances,  however  slight  and  partial,  at  systematic 
casuistry  in  the  hands  of  Jesuit  doctors  of  theology,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were  grounds  sufficient  to  render  it  offensive  to 
the  Christian  moralist,  which  were  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
a  proper  and  legitimate  science  of  practical  ethics.  Its  imme- 
diate purpose  and  end  was  to  guide  the  conscience  of  the  con- 
fessor, not  to  resolve  cases  of  doubt  in  common  morality.  The 
system  being  wrought  out  thus  directly  and  expressly  in  the 
mere  interest  of  the  confessional,  was  of  necessity  partial ;  at 
least  could  not  be  accepted  but  with  peril  to  truth  and  purity 
for  general  morality.  It  assumed  rather  than  investigated 
ethical  rules ;  and  then  on  this  assumption  inquired  what  it  was 
safe  for  the  confessor  to  do  when  any  of  these  rules  claimed 
vindication  before  his  tribunal.  The  probabilistic  controversy, 
which  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  system,  showed  that  its 
governing  principle,  the  security  of  the  confessional,  worked 
almost  of  necessity  in  the  interest  of  licensa  It  sought  not 
what  is  purely  moral  and  right,  but  what  is  not  positively  and 
unquestionably  wrong.  It  gave  the  benefit  of  all  doubt  to  the 
penitent  and  to  the  concrete  offense.  A  possible  supposition  of 
innocence  in  a  given  case,  whether  prompted  by  defect  of  evi- 
dence, by  mistake  of  aim,  by  tripping  but  honestly  intending 
spirit,  was  valid  ground  for  absolving  from  all  guilt  It  was 
thus  possible  under  it,  as  we  have  said,  to  acquit  of  any  vice  or 
crime  already  perpetrated  or  only  proposed ;  for  the  complica- 
tions of  human  life  do  not  admit  of  action  which  is  in  every 
aspect,  both  in  intent  andjin  performance  and  results,  either 
spotlessly  pure  and  good  or  utterly  corrupt  and  evil.  It  made 
the  confessional  the  seat  of  temptation  to  the  worst  passions, 
as  it  enabled  it  to  shelter  the  execution  of  any  design  of  lust  or 
hate  under  the  cloak  of  virtue  and  pious  merit 
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As  a  system  of  applied  practical  ethics,  moreover,  its  method 
was  logically  vicious.  It  resolved  cases  of  concrete  duty  by 
dednitions  and  deductions  of  abstract  morality.  Thus  duties 
and  sins  are  defined  under  general  attributes,  and  then  specific 
actions  are  enjoined  or  prohibited  according  as  they  possess  any 
of  these  characteristics.  Not  only  is  the  essential  element  in 
morality,  the  conscience,  thus  excluded  from  view ;  but  further 
than  this,  as  concrete  actions  not  infrequently  possess  some 
characteristics  both  of  a  duty  and  of  a  sin,  the  same  act  may  be 
both  enjoined  and  prohibited.  Practical  morality  becomes  thus 
merely  a  system  of  conventional  practices  possessing  no  intrinsic 
attribute  of  right  or  wrong — ^mere  outward,  formal  observances 
of  arbitrary  rules,  or  a  play  of  fast  and  loose  with  weak  con- 
sciencea  For  illustration : — under  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  all 
servile  works  are  prohibited ;  that  is,  a  work  in  so  far  as  servile 
on  the  Sabbath  and,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bomish 
doctors,  on  a  church  feast  day,  is  a  mortal  sin.  Servile  works 
are  defined  to  be  '^  such  as  are  concerned  about  some  external 
material,  and  are  either  mechanical  or  illiberal,  for  example, 
sewing,  building ;  or  require  only  labor  of  the  body  and  are 
wont  to  be  performed  only  by  operatives  and  servants.  lia 
D  D  cammuntter — so  the  doctors  generally.  Whence  you 
[the  confessor]  may  resolve  that :  1,  it  is  impertinent  to  the 
consideration  of  a  servile  work  whether  it  is  done  for  gain  or 
for  recreation,  with  this  or  that  intention,  pious,  vain,  or  foal. 
%  It  is  impertinent  also  to  this,  whether  it  is  done  with  &tigue 
and  labor  or  not,  whether  in  short  or  long  time,  etc.,  for  none  of 
these  changes  the  nature  of  the  work.  S,  It  is  not  servile,  and 
^refore  not  prohibited,  to  sport,  to  dance,  to  play  on  musical 
instruments,  to  travel  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  or  by  carriage, 
or  by  ship,  wherefore,  also,  what  works  are  necessary  to  those 
are  lawfuL  4,  Nor  is  it  servile  to  drive  beasts  of  burden  with- 
out a  load,  since  that  is  to  travel,  but  to  drive  beasts  or  carriages, 
or  move  vessels  loaded  with  p^oods  is  servile,  yet  if  such  journeys 
are  begun  before  a  feast  day,  a  continuation  of  them  is  allowed, 
either  by  reason  of  public  utility  or  of  the  loss  which  would 
otherwise  follow.  5,  Nor  is  it  servile,  whether  gratuitously  or 
for  reward,  to  teach,  to  study,  to  write,  to  transcribe,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  (whose  probable  opinion  is  referred  to)  even  to 
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paint,  althoagh  to  grind  colors,  and  not  to  paint,  but  to  dye  as 
to  color  clothes,  to  wtiten  walls,  is  servile.  6,  Compositors  also 
in  printing  offices  may  be  excused  when  after  divine  service 
they  compose  a  neglected  task ;  but  presswork  is  servile.  7, 
Distilling  is  also  excused  when  without  fatigue  of  body  it  is 
done  rather  for  experiment  and  skill  than  as  a  pursuit  and  a 
trada  8,  Some  do  not  think  it  servile  to  hunt,  to  practice  the 
military  art  or  swordsmanship,  or  to  fish,  at  least  in  streams 
for  the  sake  of  recreation  and  the  like,  but  fishing  should  be 
moderate  [I].  In  like  manner  some  excuse  girls  who  em- 
broider to  avoid  idleness." 

It  is  very  obvious  fi'om  this  example,  which  is  a  very  fair 
one,  fix)m  the  system,  that  to  determine  duty  from  some  one 
attribute  that  may  characterize  an  action  without  reference  to 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  rules  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  of  duty  on  the  other,  is  altogether  and 
radically  vicious.  Its  legitimate  result  is  to  stumble  and  mis- 
tify  a  weak  conscience,  to  obliterate  moral  distinctions,  to  under- 
mine and  extirpate  all  practical  morality.  This  viciousness  in 
the  system  of  Jesuitical  practical  ethics  is  the  natural  produot 
of  a  scholastic  logic,  a  logic  that  had  run  out  into  a  specious 
but  deceptive  excrescence  of  formalism,  as  applied  to  the  needs 
of  a  confessional  Like  the  logical  system  which  shaped  and 
fostered  it,  it  was  but  an  abuse ;  and  the  greater  the  evils  of  the 
abase,  so  great  in  each  case  we  may  lawfully  infer  may  be  the 
benefits  of  a  right  use.  We  can  wisely  take  lessons  from  the 
errors  and  vices  of  the  past ;  and  gather  some  light  to  guide  us 
to  a  true  and  beneficent  system  of  applied  practical  morality. 
We  shall  not  be  deterred  from  using  a  name  which  has  been  so 
unhappily  assbciated  We  shall  proceed  in  the  sequel  of  this 
Article  to  define  what  should  be  the  accepted  use  and  province 
of  a  true  Christian  casuistry,  and  to  indicate  its  characteristics 
and  leading  principles  and  uses. 

By  systematic  casuistry,  as  we  have  at  the  outset  indicatedi 
is  to  be  understood  an  application  of  the  principles  of  morality 
to  particular  instances  of  duty.  It  assumes  these  principles  to 
be  settled  and  known.  Casuistry  does  not  define,  determine, 
or  classify  these  principles  or  rules  of  duty.     It  only  accepts 
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them  from  ethical  science.  Its  Aiuction  is  simply  to  show  the 
application  of  these  rules.  It  supposes  a  conscience  enlight- 
ened in  the  principles  of  right,  and  honestly  bent  on  following 
them,  but  unable  to  apply  them  to  its  especial  occasion.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that 
specific  rules  of  duty  leading  in  difibrent  directions  come  into 
conflict ;  and  as  duty  is  ever  single,  a  selection  is  to  be  made 
as  to  which  rule  is  applicable  to  the  case.  Casuistry  may 
accordingly  be  more  narrowly  and  exactly  defined  as  the  reso- 
lution of  conscientious  doubt  in  cases  of  conflicting  rules.  Sys- 
tematic casuistry,  therefore,  properly  seeks  to  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  and  guide  in  resolving  conscientious 
doubt  thus  arising.  With  thi^  general  view  we  proceed  to 
specify  the  leading  characteristics  and  principles  of  systematic 
casuistry. 

L  The  field  of  casuistry  is  precisely  bounded  by  the  occasion  of 
conflicting  rule. 

Two  particulars  demand  consideration  under  this  general 
statement  First,  casuistry  has  nothing  to  do  with  conflict  of 
duty.  In  truth  duty  is  necessarily  single.  It  is  the  action  of 
an  individual  wilL  It  is,  as  such,  in  a  single  direction.  To 
suppose  its  movement  in  diverse  lines  is  absurd.  Duty  cannot 
be  double,  nor  move  at  the  same  time  diversely  in  obedience 
to  diverse  rules.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  literal  conflict  of 
duty.  Casuistry  will  do  a  just  service  to  perplexed  consciences 
aimply  by  turning  their  view  away  fjx)m  this  absurdity,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  real  thing  about  which  they  doubt  Con- 
flict of  duty  can  never  be  resolved,  for  it  never  exists.  And 
when  duty  is  settled  and  the  single  action  it  involves  is  done, 
conscience  need  never  be  disturbed  because  both  of  two  dis- 
cordant actions  were  not  performed.  Duty  lies  only  in  the 
line  of  one,  nor  can  any  evil  arising  when  one  of  two  diverging 
roads  has  been  entered,  be  remedied  by  a  vain  effort  to  drive 
the  will  along  the  other  at  the  same  time.  We  reiterate  this 
fundamental  truth,  underlying  all  casuistry,  that  rules  some- 
times conflict,  duties  never. 

Secondly,  casuistry  neither  ordains  nor  abrogates  rules  of 
duty.  Its  function  is  simply  to  apply  rules  which  it  assumes 
as  already  established.     The  weak  conscience  often   imposes 
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upon  itself,  and  throws  itself  into  mistake  and  evil  by  demand- 
ing that  positive  law  and  command  be  given  it  This  is  an 
eaaj  escape  and  very  tempting.  Only  tell  me  what  to  do,  it 
cries,  and  I  will  do ;  command,  and  I  will  obey.  '*  The  law 
has  been  giv^"  is  the  only  answer  that  casuistry  can  give, 
if  at  least  exception  be  made  of  the  occasional  requirements 
of  positive  authority.  Casuistry  can  only  interpret  and  apply 
what  is  already  ordained  It  interprets  only  as  does  the  judge, 
by  indicating  the  branch  of  the  diverse  ramifications  of  the 
absolute  law  on  which  the  particular  case  depends;  it  only 
declares  which  of  the  multiform  utterances  of  the  one  law 
ordained  by  the  Supreme  authority  calls  at  the  particular  time 
to  action.  The  casuist  is  no  lawgiver.  Much  less  can  he  abro- 
gate law.  The  rule,  which,  as  he  resolves  the  doubt,  does  not 
apply  to  the  case,  is  not  thereby  abrogated.  Its  sanction  may 
still  live  and  show  itself  in  the  penalty  which  it  visits  upon 
the  neglect  to  obey  its  requirement.  The  law  of  health  is  not 
abrogated  because  the  law  of  patriotism  coming  in^  conflict  is 
followed,  requiring  exposure,  privation,  exhaustion,  toil  Dis- 
ease, weakness,  suffering,  loss  of  life,  comes  to  the  patriot  sol- 
dier in  consequence  of  those  violations  which  he  freely  makes 
of  the  ordained  laws  of  health  and  life  in  order  to  obey  the 
higher  law  of  country.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  law  of  a 
parent  comes  in  contact  with  the  rule  of  a  city,  or  a  college,  or 
a  school,  the  necessitated  violation  of  the  one  rule  by  the  child 
in  obeying  the. other  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  life  of  the  first, 
for  its  penalty  may  be  rightftdly  meted  out  in  fine  or  censure. 
It  is  the  part  of  true  manliness,  that  is,  of  a  virtuous  soul,  to 
accept  the  evil  which  comes  to  it  from  dutifully  crossing  a 
specific  ordinance  as  but  the  sacrifice  which  duty  often 
involves,  and  consequently  not  to  allow  itself  in  any  mur- 
muring against  what  may  have  been  a  righteous  and  obligatory 
administration  of  authority.  Most  commendable  was  the  mag- 
istrate who  insisted  upon  paying  the  penalty  imposed,  upon 
him  for  having  rapidly  driven  through  the  streets  of  a  city  in 
order  to  protect  an  interest  which  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to 
guard.  The  cords  of  authority  which  bind  the  conscience 
sometimes  draw  in  diverse  directions,  and  as  there  can  be 
motion  but  in  one  direction,  one  must  prevail,  but  the  other 
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only  gives,  does  not  necessarily  break.  The  weak  conscience, 
therefore,  whose  very  weakness  may  come  from  the  aversion 
to  all  rule,  must  not  conclude  that  becaiuse  a  true  casuistry, 
in  resolving  a  conflict  of  rule,  has  determined  duty  one  way, 
there  is  entire  absolution  from  all  conflicting  rule.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law,  he  who  had  made  a  vow  to  do  an  unlawful  thing, 
while  he  was  held  to  forbear  doing  the  prohibited  deed,  was 
not  absolved  from  the  law  of  his  vow. 

Casuistry  neither  makes  nor  unmakes  law.  Its  function  in 
regard  to  law  is  called  into  exercise  only  when  law  in  its  spe- 
cific demands  seems  to  come  in  conflict  with  itself;  and  then 
is  exercised  rather  on  the  relations  of  these  specific  demands  to 
one  another  and  to  the  one  law  which  is  ramified  in  and  through 
them.  Its  office  is  discharged  when  it  has  indicated  in  the 
light  of  these  relations  which  of  the  conflicting  demands  should 
reach  and  govern  the  action,  or  determine  the  duty  of  the  time. 

IL   Casuistry  addresses  itself  only  to  a  doubting  conscience. 

The  function  of  conscience  has  commonly  been  recognized  as 
threefold :  (1)  discriminative,  in  so  far  as  it  discerns  right  and 
wrong ;  (2)  mandatory,  in  so  &r  as  it  presses  obligation ;  and  (8) 
judicial,  as  it  awards  praise  or  blame.  Casuistry,  whose  proper 
office  work  it  is  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  conscience,  has  to  do 
with  conscience  neither  as  a  mandatory  or  obliging  function, 
nor  as  a  judicial  authority.  It  neither  enforces  nor  awards; 
neither  impels  nor  sentences.  Its  office  is  restricted  to  its 
discerning  or  discriminating  function.  It  seeks  only  to  shed 
light  It  listens  to  the  cry  of  a  weak  conscience  only  so  far  as 
doubting.  If  it  may,  in  discharging  its  proper  office  work,  dis- 
cover that  the  difficulty  in  the  particular  case  does  not  lie  in 
the  determination  of  the  direction  of  duty,  but  only  in  the  aver- 
sion to  fulfill  duty,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  the  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  animating  the  soul  to  duty,  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
do  this  work.  To  enforce  obligation,  to  enliven  general  pur- 
poses of  duty,  to  awaken  passion  and  stimulate  by  stirring 
hopes  and  fears,  is  beside  its  office  work. 

III.   Casuistry  fulfiMs  the  part  of  a  counselor^  not  that  of  a  judge. 

Its  office  is  discharged  when  it  has  brought  the  law  of  the 
case  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  the  conflicting  rules,  and  exhibited 
their  respective  bearing  on  the  question  of  duty.    This  ques- 
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tion,  upon  which  it  has  thus  shed  all  the  light  it  has  gathered, 
it  submits  to  the  tribunal  of  the  individual  conscience  for  deter- 
mination. It  was  the  bane  of  the  casuistry  of  the  confessional, 
if  it  be  worth;  of  the  name  of  casuistry,  that  it  assumed  the 
final  decision  in  all  cases  of  conflicting  rule,  and  so  disburdened 
the  personal  conscience  of  all  responsibility.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  this  was  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  power  and  vitality 
of  this  great  central  element  of  our  moral  nature.  Hence  as 
the  actual  result  of  the  system  of  religion  in  which  this  confes- 
sional casuistry  was  a  characterizing  constituent,  the  personal 
conscience  in  the  sphere  of  the  Bomish  church  is  paralyzed  or 
deadened.  That  the  church  through  the  confessor  pronounces 
so  and  so,  is  for  those  trained  under  its  influences  final  and 
satisfying.  No  absurdity  of  dogma,  no  immorality  of  practice, 
shocks  the  religious  sensibility  of  the  faithful.  Conscience  dies 
out  under  such  a  system.  Human  nature,  corrupt  human 
nature,  greedily  accepts  this  discharge  from  responsibility. 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  it  Everywhere  we  meet  this 
spiritual  infirmity.  How  common  is  it  for  men  to  think  that 
to  advise  is  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  of  judging. 
The  explanation  is  that  conscious  evil  dreads  accountability. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  healthy  conscience  as  of  a  vigorous  spirit 
when  advice  and  counsel  are  given  and  received  only  as  the 
plea  and  argument  which  are  submitted  to  the  personal  con- 
science as  the  tribunal  of  judgment.  A  true  and  pure  casuistry 
accordinglj  only  pleads,  never  awards. 

IV.  Oasuistry  in  its  counsdings  looks  to  the  single  issue  of  posi- 
tive duty. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  practical  moral  theology,  so  called, 
of  the  confessional  proposed  as  its  end  to  resolve  what  it  was 
safe  for  the  confessor  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a  penitent  seeking 
absolution.  Its  whole  shaping  and  development  therefore  were 
different  from  that  of  a  pure  casuistry,  which  seeks  as  its  only 
end  to  help  a  doubting  conscience  in  resolving  the  question  of 
duty.  In  the  first  place,  it  immediately  regarded  the  confess- 
or's conscience,  not  that  of  the  penitent  The  act  of  the  peni- 
tent, which  it  was  to  weigh,  was  to  be  judged  charitably,  that 
is,  with  aU  doubts  to  favor ;  not  directly  whether  the  act  of  the 
penitent  was  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  it  was  such  that,  tak- 
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ing  all  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  it  was  safe  for  the  confessor  to  admit  to  the  sacra- 
ment Hence,  further,  it  resolved  the  doubts  ever  under  a  bias 
of  charity,  and  accordingly  the  probabilists  had  reason  on  their 
ade.  The  evil  was  that  specific  actions  under  specific  rules  of 
duty  were  determined  to  be  right  or  wrong,  not  directly  in  the 
light  of  their  own  moral  qualities,  but  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
fessor's responsibilities.  Still  further,  this  system  naturally 
sought  not  what  acts  were  positively  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
selves, but  merely  what  was  not  wrong.  If  the  act  were  such 
that  human  judgment  could  satisfy  itself  that  it  might  possibly 
be  not  sinful,  the  act  was  removed  from  the  class  of  mortal 
sins.  And  once  more  venial  sins,  that  is,  actions  which  human 
judgment  would  not  be  obliged  beyond  all  doubt  to  pronounce 
sins  so  flagrant  as  to  disqualify  for  the  sacrament  without  pen- 
ance, were  practically  catalogued  with  virtues,  for  they  were, 
when  submitted  to  the  highest  tribunal  under  that  system  of 
religion,  treated  as  not  immoral  The  declension  of  a  people 
under  such  a  spiritual  rule  to  a  low  and  lax  morality  was  inev- 
itable. A  pure  and  sound  casuistry  knows  as  little  of  a  par- 
donable immorality  as  of  a  purchasable  vice;  as  little  of 
indulgence  as  of  penance ;  of  a  venial  sin  as  of  a  venal  con- 
science. Its  oflSice  is  clearly  and  definitely  to  draw  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  pronounce  every  act  to  be  on 
this  side  or  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  betrays  the  sickliness 
or  corruption  of  moral  principle  more  unambiguously  than  the 
disposition  to  ask,  in  case  of  conscientious  doubts,  is  there  any 
harm  in  the  act;  may  it  not  be  after  all  not  wrong.  To 
inquire  in  respect  to  an  action  or  a  pursuit,  what  is  duty,  brings 
a  very  different  answer  from  the  inquiry,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it  A  vigorous  spirit  of  duty  finds  little  trouble  in  regard  to 
those  loose  practices  and  questionable  indulgences  which  so 
commonly  ensnare  weak  consciences.  As  all  men  must  of 
necessity  be  practical  casuists  to  themselves,  and  be  summoned 
every  day  to  meet  and  resolve  questions  of  conflicting  rule, 
they  will  find  that  perplexities  will  easily  disentangle  them- 
selves, and  open  a  clear  passage  before  a  spirit  irresistibly  deter- 
mined on  active  duty,  while  to  the  sluggish,  drowsy  soul  that 
only  seeks  to  know  whether  there  is  safety  in  the  path  before  it 
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there  will  remain  darkness  and  doubt  A  system  of  casuistry, 
which  must  necessarily  be  framed  only  in  the  interest  of  a 
sacred  and  healthful  morality,  must  keep  this  one  end  ever 
before  it — ^lead  to  active  positive  duty. 

y.  Oasuiatry  must  help  (he  doubting  conscience  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  duty  by  a  comparison  of  the  rules  that  come  into 
conflict  in  the  particular  case. 

Its  method  must  be  such  as  will  easily  guide  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  several  rules  which  come  in  conflict  in  the  case ;  of 
the  number  and  their  respective  weight  and  authority.  As  every 
man  must  be  a  casuist  to  himself,  and  meet  everywhere  along 
the  way  of  life  occasions  of  conflicting  rule,  when  he  must 
resolve  for  himself  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  case ; 
as  eveiy  man  needs  accordingly  to  have  a  system  of  casuistry 
in  his  own  mind,  he  needs  habitually,  and  as  it  were  instinc- 
tively, to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  conflicting  rules,  and 
to  discriminate  readily  what  they  are  and  what  their  relative 
authority.  These  conflicts  of  rules  occur  more  frequently  than 
the  unreflecting  are  apt  to  suppose.  Men  often  blindly  follow 
the  wrong  guide  for  lack  of  discerning  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  at  hand.  They  often  are  perplexed  and  stumbled  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  conflicts  of  rule,  and  halt  in  their  indeci- 
sion and  doubt,  and  in  consequence  incur  loss  or  ruin  by  inac- 
tion. To  resolve  upon  the  instant  is  often  the  neccessity  of  the 
case,  while  to  resolve  safely  is  to  resolve  with  all  the  elements 
of  the  case,  with  all  the  facts,  in  view.  No  small  part  of  a 
man's  self-training,  accordingly,  consists  in  his  having  framed 
to  himself  a  system  of  casuistry,  which  shall  enable  him  at  once 
to  recognize  all  the  rules  that  come  in  conflict  and  resolve  quickly 
and  rightly  the  course  of  duty,  just  as  the  general  in  the  fleld, 
from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  principles  of  war- 
fiure,  directs  unhesitatingly  and  securely  each  movement  of  his 
fopoea,  the  laws  of  comparative  strength  of  arm,  of  numbers, 
of  position,  however  conflicting,  all  being  regarded  in  their 
respective  demands. 

But  a  systematic  doctrine  of  casuistry,  although  it  must  con- 
tent itself  with  generalities,  never  being  able  even  in  any  exem- 
plification of  its  rules  to  bring  in  all  the  possible  complications 
of  actual  experience,  may  help  greatly  to  this  individual  and 
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practical  casuistry,  just  as  systems  of  military  art  may  essen- 
tially help  in  practical  warfare.  Its  method,  to  be  eflfectual, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  and  classify  the  divers  rules 
of  human  duty,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  enumerate 
and  classify  human  duties  in  such  way  as  best  to  subserve  the 
proper  design  of  casuistical  teaching  which  is  to  resolve  ques- 
tions of  duty  arising  under  conflicting  rules. 

It  must  in  the  next  place  set  forth  the  principles  which  will 
help  to  determine  the  relative  weight  of  authority  belonging  to 
these  different  rules  in  their  application  to  practice.  These 
determining  principles  are  such  as  these : — 

First,  the  intrinsic  subordination  of  one  rule  to  another.  The 
rule  of  paternal  duty  is  thus  in  itself  superior  to  the  rule  of 
neighborly  duty.  All  other  things  being  equal,  when  a  man 
can  relieve  a  similar  want  of  but  one  he  is  bound  to  assist  his 
own  child  in  preference  to  a  neighbor,  or  a  neighbor's  child. 
The  laws  of  the  physical  nature  are  in  like  manner  subordinate 
to  those  that  respect  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Secondly,  the  immediate  sources  of  authority  are,  relatively 
to  one  another,  of  divers  grades.  If  nothing  else  come  into  the 
case,  this  consideration  of  source  may  determine  the  duty. 
Beginning  with  the  absolute  sovereign, — ^the  supreme  ruler, 
whose  authority  when  derived  immediately  &om  him  must  be 
held  to  govern  in  preference  to  all  other  authority  whatever,  we 
have  divers  grades  of  subordinate  authority,  superiors  of  differ- 
ent ranks.  The  rule  of  the  State  is  in  itself  considered  superior 
to  the  rule  of  the  family,  the  rule  of  the  father  to  the  rule  of 
the  teacher,  in  a  sphere  equally  open  to  each.  The  State  nat- 
urally controls  the  time  and  service  of  a  child,  within  the 
proper  limits  of  State  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  parent;  and  the  parent's  will  must  be  regarded  as  para- 
mount in  controlling  conditions  of  study  in  hours  which  might, 
except  for  the  conflict,  be  deemed  as  properly  under  the  teach- 
er's control  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  own  province,  each 
authority,  however  subordinate  in  other  respects,  is  suprema 
The  London  schoolmaster  who  scrupulously  abstained  in  the 
school-room  from  all  the  customary  acts  of  homage  to  his 
sovereign  when  visiting  his  school,  but  immediately  on  their 
leaving  the  room  fell  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  bis  majesty's 
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kand  in  token  of  his  subjection,  rightly  discriminated  the  rela- 
tions of  authority.  In  his  own  school-room  he  was  sovereign, 
and  no  one,  not  even  the  king  himself,  must  seem  ever  to  over- 
power his  administration. 

Thirdly,  a  clear  and  definite  rule  is  of  preferable  considera- 
tion to  one  that  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 

Fourthly,  the  rule  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  safer  for  the 
conscience ;  that  is,  the  rule  which  favors  law  rather  than  free- 
dom. This  principle  grounds  itself  in  the  imperfection  of 
men,  who  are  habitually  disposed  to  err  on  the  side  of  self- 
indulgence,  to  overstep  limits  and  assume  liberty  not  their 
own-  Generally,  thus,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  more  restrictive 
than  the  more  permissive  of  two  conflicting  rules. 

Fifthly,  the  action  which  more  promotes  and  develops  self- 
culture  and  strengthens  right  principle  is  to  be  taken  in  prefer- 
ence of  two  actions  prescribed  by  conflicting  rules. 

Sixthly,  that  action  or  course  which  more  promotes  the  well 
being  of  men  is  to  be  preferred.  Or,  more  generally,  when  rules 
conflict,  the  more  beneficent  act  is  to  be  preferred  since  such  is 
the  end — beneficence — of  all  morality. 

Seventhly,  that  act  or  course  is  to  be  preferred  which  moves 
more  directly  to  its  end  in  goodness  or  which  is  more  in  the  current 
of  providential  appointment  and  rule.  Circuitousness,  indirec- 
tion, obliquity,  is  to  be  shunned  so  &r  as  may  be  in  morals. 

A  complete  system  of  casuistry,  presenting  in  order  those 
principles  which  are  to  be  regarded  in  determining  the  selec- 
tion in  the  case  of  two  or  more  conflicting  rules,  may  aid  the 
individual  conscience  materially  in  resolving  its  doubts ;  and 
especially  if  copiously  illustrated  in  examples  taken  from 
experience. 

VL  Casuistry  must  throughout  recognize  the  disciplinary  char- 
aeUr  of  the  moral  adminisOration  over  man  on  earth. 

We  must  believe  that  the  final  end  in  the  allowance  of  con- 
flicting rules  of  duty  is  the  discipline  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  uses  of  this  feature  of  the  divine  administration  here  are 
too  important  and  too  obvious  to  allow  any  doubt  on  this 
point  It  makes  men  vigilant  and  circumspect;  it  quickens 
and  fosters  the  sense  of  dependence  and  thus  keeps  humble 
and  confiding ;  it  affords  a  measure  of  one's  moral  strength  and 
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progress.  A  true  casuistry  must  every  where  govern  itself  by 
a  consideration  of  this  disciplinary  end  in  the  allowance  of  that 
conflict  of  rules  which  is  the  only  occasion  of  its  coming  to  be. 
In  divers  respects,  this  consideration  will  modify  its  form  and 
teaching.  It  will  so  help  in  the  resolution  of  the  doubts  of 
conscience  as  not  to  make  it  a  mere  drudge  and  slave  of-  rules; 
but  rather  to  animate  and  strengthen  it  by  giving  opportunity 
for  vigorous  exertion.  It  will  recognize  the  fact  that  some- 
times the  doubt  may  wisely,  for  disciplinary  ends  be  prolonged ; 
that  patient  waiting  for  light  may  be  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It 
will  recognize  the  truth  that  casuistry  is  for  each  individual 
conscience,  for  its  training  and  guidance ;  and  that  consequently 
the  decisions  of  this  individual  conscience  may  be  widely 
diverse  from  those  of  the  public  conscience ;  that  the  duty  for 
one  may  not  be  the  duty  for  another  in  the  same  circumstances 
of  conflicting  rules.  Casuistry  must  accordingly  recognize 
gradations  in  moral  progress  and  development  The  weak, 
infantile  conscience  may  demand  one  resolution  of  the  doubt ;  the 
mature  in  principle,  quite  another.  Most  imperative  in  respect 
to  this  disciplinary  end  to  be  regarded  in  casuistry  is  the  pre- 
cept of  the  apostle,  not  to  receive  the  weak  in  the  &ith  '*  to 
doubtful  disputations" — to  discriminations  of  doubts — ;  that  is 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  for  it  at  once  all  its  scruples,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  resolved  by  time  and  progress  in  moral 
strength. 

We  are  led  at  once  by  these  views  of  the  disciplinary  char- 
acter of  a  true  casuistry  to  our  closing  remark  that  casuistiy 
must  ever  recognize  the  truth  that  it  can  never  reach  absolute 
perfection  as  a  a  system  till  the  race  of  men  also  reach  that  per- 
fection in  which  discipline  shall  have  ceased  and  all  conflict  of 
rules  have  passed  away.  The  relative  authoritativeness  of 
moral  rules  must  in  a  disciplinary  state  of  existence  ever  vary 
with  the  progress  toward  moral  perfection ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  multiplicity  of  resolving  principles  will  diminish,  and 
conflicts  of  rule  will  be  more  and  more  determined  with  this 
progress  to  perfection.  The  light  that  now  comes  to  the  con- 
science from  manifold  self-radiant  or  reflecting  luminaries  will 
be  more  and  more  gathered  into  the  one  single  beam  radiating 
from  the  sovereign  luminary,  lighting  up  for  the  spirit  now 
become  single-eyed,  the  path  of  truth  and  duty. 
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AimcLB  VIL  — NAME-WORDS  IN   THE  VERNACULAR. 

I  MEAN  proper  nouns ;  words  which  have  designated  specific 
persons,  and  have  passed  from  that  use  into  common  speech. 
If  we  could  think  of  speech  as  a  separate  entity  fix)m  written 
language,  and  then  personify  the  two,  they  would  take  the  at- 
titude of  friendly  belligerents  ;  and  speech  would  appear  to  be 
making  reprisals  upon  her  queenly  sister  for  former  donations. 
It  is  speech  who  gives  names.  And  whenever  society,  law  or 
letters  require  a  label  for  a  specific  individual,  she  has  to 
furnish  it,  and  so  begins  by  naming  families  Baker,  Carpenter, 
Brewer,  &a,  or  White,  Brown,  Black,  &a,  according  to  their 
occupation,  or  some  striking  peculiarity.  "  Some  travelers  tell 
OS,''  says  Thoreau,  ^^  that  an  Indian  had  no  name  at  first,  but 
earned  it,  and  his  name  was  his  fame."  This  is  doubtless 
always  the  beginning  of  the  process  in  primitive  name-giving. 
At  first  a  name  is  an  individual  definition.  In  course  of  time, 
and  with  the  prodigious  increase  of  individuals  to  be  named, 
this  might  well  become  an  exhausting  process;  and  speech 
might  look  about  her  for  means  of  indemnifying  herself.  It  is 
easy  to  do  so  by  taking  back  some  of  these  appellatives  and 
making  them  do  duty  again  in  the  vernacular ;  reducing  them, 
that  is,  from  their  official  dignity  to  the  common  rank  and  fila 
If,  for  example,  Macadam  contrives  a  fine  road,  she  makes  him 
contribute  his  name  as  well  as  his  brains  to  the  process.  If 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  has  a  scientific  toy  dedicated  to  him  by  a 
star-gazing  friend,  she  demands  his  name  for  the  honor,  and 
"orrery"  it  must  be.  When  such  a  monster  as  Burke 
furnishes  murdered  bodies  for  dissection,  she  brands  it  as  the 
crime  of  '^  burking,"  and  so  insures  to  him  the  curse  of  a  per- 
petual infamy. 

If,  to  change  the  figure,  we  conceive  of  language  under  the 
similitude  of  a  gallery  of  art,  these  name- words  will  be  the  por- 
traits and  statues  in  it  There  is  personality  in  them,  like  the 
Ufe  which  beams  firom  the  portrait  or  is  veiled  in  the  statue. 
Here  we  shall  find  poets,  admirals,  inventors,  gods  and  dei;ni- 
gods  enshrined  together.    Some  of  the  portraits  are  of  life-size, 
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as  in  "  epicure ;  "  some  are  but  miniatures,  like  "  magpie," 
"tomtit,"  "petrel."  There  are  statues  of  gods,  like  those 
figured  in  the  words  "jovial,"  "  martial,"  "volcano,"  "easter;" 
demigods,  as  in  "atlas,"  "titan,"  "herculean;"  and  saints,  as 
in  "valentine,"  "samphire,"  "tawdry;  "  while  for  statuettes  we 
have  such  as  "  fairy,"  "  vestal,"  "  siren,"  *'  hobgoblin."  It  is  the 
most  extensive  gallery  known.  It  has  been  the  work  of  old 
masters  and  young,  and  has  been  collecting  for  twenty  cen- 
turies. 

Let  us  examine  its  treasures.  The  first  samples  we  should 
come  to  would  be  those  in  which  the  name  is  directly  affixed  to 
the  object  without  change ;  as  the  Armstrong  gun.  Remington 
rifle,  Minie  ball,  Argand  burner,  Drummond  light.  Mansard 
roof,  Babbitt  metal,  Baldwin  apple,  Graham  bread.  Prominent 
natural  objects  are  often  so  distinguished,  as  Hudson  river, 
Bunker  hill,  Delaware  bay — even  to  the  stars,  as  Herschel  and 
Leverrier.  It  is  common  to  call  a  man's  works  by  his  name, 
whether  hand  work  or  head  work.  Thus,  we  do  not  read  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  essays  of 
Carlyle — we  read  Shakspeare,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle.  We  call 
a  violin  a  genuine  AmatL  A  painting  is  a  Rubens,  a  Titian,  a 
Turner,  a  Vandyke,  a  Murilla  The  temperature  is  so  many 
degrees  Fahrenheit  A  monstrous  lie  is  a  Munchausen.  Such 
as  these  are  in  common  use,  and  greatly  enrich  the  defining 
power  of  the  language.  In  many  instances  of  this  direct  appli- 
cation, the  thing  which  takes  the  name  goes  ofif  with  it,  and 
leaves  the  man  who  furnished  it  forgotten.  Joseph  Ignacc 
Guillotine  has  disappeared  behind  the  terrible  machine  he  in- 
troduced. The  droll  "silhouettes"  in  our  magazines  never 
remind  us  of  the  French  minister  of  finance,  whose  dogged 
economy  doomed  his  name  to  be  affixed  derisively  to  the 
cheapest  of  all  portraits.  We  read  of  a  "  lazaretto "  without 
thinking  of  Lazarus.  "  Music  "  does  not  recall  the  muses,  nor 
does  "museum,"  nor  "mosaic"  There  are  even  traditions 
that  the  word  "derrick"  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one 
Theodorick,  a  hangman  at  Tyburn,  who  long  since  vanished 
from  his  ghastly  stage. 

Another  class  is  made  up  of  that  immense  number  of  names 
which  have  received  a  termination  and  now  do  duty  as  adjec- 
tives ;  Darwinian,  Baconian,  Machiavellian,  Galvinistic,  Coper- 
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nican,  Homeric^  Mosaic,  Pauline,  Mohammedan,  kc  Carljle 
speaks  of  Bnimmellian  politeness.  James  Bussell  Lowell  says 
Wordsworthian,  Locldst,  Kantist,  and  even  Popist  The  only 
requisites  for  attaining  to  this  much  of  fame  are,  first,  to  bring 
on  some  new  thing  in  art,  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  or 
state;  and  secondly,  to  bear  a  name  which  will  make  a  pro- 
nounceable adjective.  We  can  call  a  stanza  Spenserian,  Tenny- 
sonian,  Anacreontic ;  but  euphony  would  go  mad  over  such 
terminals  as  Moore-an,  Keats-y,  Southey-istic,  Goethe-an,  Long- 
fellow-ine,  Thackeray-ic ;  however  worthy  of  the  honor  those 
eminent  names  might  ba  Some  of  these  name*adjective8  have 
become  specifically  appropriated  to  a  particular  fact,  and  have 
no  other  application ;  as  Fabian  policy,  Torricellian  vacuum, 
Elizabethan  age,  Csesarian  section,  Fallopian  tubes,  Qordian 
knot,  Justinian  code,  Napoleonic  ideas.  This  is  a  common 
usage  among  professional  men,  and  for  the  description  of  scien- 
tific facts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive ;  for  example. 
Napier's  logarithms,  Archimedes'  screw,  Halley's  comet,  Glau- 
ber's salt,  Bright's  disease — each  of  which  contains  a  whole 
chapter  of  history  in  itself ;  to  say  nothing  of  such  current 
phrases  as  Hobson's.  choice.  Pandora's  box,  and  such  pet 
pseudonyms  as  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  these  personal  words  is  that  in 
which  the  name  lies  unsuspected  until  driven  from  its  covert 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  Mesmer  in  "mesmerism,"  Galvani  in 
"galvanism,"  Daguerre  in  the  "daguerreotype."  We  can 
readily  guess  why  those  irreverent  iron-smelters  should  call  a 
mass  of  metal  which  will  not  yield  to  the  hottest  blast  a 
"shadrach."  King  Mausolus  affords  us  a  convenient  term  for 
oar  most  sumptuous  tomb&  The  prince  of  Latin  orators  de- 
scends to  us  in  the  modem  Italian  "  cicax>ne."  We  hear  of 
Genymandering  a  district,  Bareyfying  a  horse.  Dunning  a 
debtor,  out-heroding  Herod.  Such  words  carry  their  origin  in 
sight  But  when  we  hear  of  a  "  maudlin "  speech,  we  g^  at 
first  no  hint  of  Mary  Magdalen.  A  '*  dunce  "  would  never  remind 
08  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  Duns  Scotus,  nor  a  "pander"  of  the 
Trojan  general  Pandaru&  A  *' pasquinade"  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  gladiator  dug  up  three  hun- 
dred yean  ago  in  Borne,  and  the  snappish  cobbler  Paaquino 
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who  lived  opposite.  The  downeast  skipper  who  calls  his  craft 
a  "morphodite"  brig,  has  no  thought  of  the  mythological  per- 
sonage implied,  nor  has  the  good  wife  who  **  hermetically"  seals 
her  fruit-cans  any  notion  of  the  arch-alchemist  who  gives  his 
name,  if  no  other  aid,  to  the  operation.  It  is  curious  how  en- 
tirely hidden,  buried,  and  forgotten  in  the  commonest  currency 
of  speech  are  many  of  these  personalities.  We  just  fail  of 
some  expected  pleasure  and  call  it  *'  tantalizing " — ^but  who 
thinks  of  poor  Tantalus  ?  We  rebuke  our  children  for  "hec- 
toring "  one  another — but  without  a  thought  of  the  brave  Tro- 
jan whose  name  we  nse.  A  "  philippic  "  does  not  always  re- 
mind us  of  Demosthenes'  &mous  tirades.  If  the  human  list 
falls  short,  mythology  comes  to  the  rescue.  A  shrewish  wo- 
man we  call  a  *'  Xanthippe ; "  aud  if  she  is  worse  than  that,  we 
invade  the  supernatural,  and  call  her  a  '*  termagant,"  or  an 
"ogress."  We  repent  of  our  "sin;"  but  our  Saxon  fathers 
worshiped  the  goddess  who  fiimished  her  name  for  so  bad  a 
use ;  nor  do  we  bewilder  our  heads  with  the  question  how  such 
a  malversation  of  sense  could  have  possibly  come  to  pass. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  much  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology— ten  more  than  of  the  Teutonic — has  passed  into  our 
English  vernacular.  We  not  only  speak  a  sister  language, 
but  are  the  heirs  of  their  languages  as  well,  which  come  to  us 
freighted  with  their  religious  beliefs,  their  ideas  of  nature,  their 
habits  of  thought  To  the  Latin  especially  our  hospitable  lan- 
guage has  opened  its  doors  wide,  and  has  admitted  such  a 
throng  of  words  that  it  is  now  more  than  half  Latin  itselE  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  current  of  Roman  thought,  which  flowed 
•down  through  all  the  European  provinces  of  the  great  empire, 
and  in  1066  broke  in  a  fresh  deluge  on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
should  not  have  mingled  itself  freely  with  the  tidal  fluctuations 
of  Saxon  ideas.  The  conversion  of  Rome  to  Christianity  did 
not  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  notions  which 
bad  grown  up  out  of  the  popular  mythology.  Most  of  those 
ideas  were  essentially  pagan.  But  the  words  which  contained 
them  held  their  ground  in  the  language :  and  the  ideas  staid 
with  them,  but  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  mass  of  Christianized  heathenism  was 
projected  into  the  culture  of  every  nation  that  was  formed  out 
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of  the  fragments  of  the  disintegratiDg  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
cognized in  every  language  that  is  lineally  descended  from  the 
Bomance  tongues  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Milton  in  his  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity  finely  describes  the  troops  of  gods  and  nymphs  and 
genii  exiled  from  their  accustomed  haunts  by  the  birth  of  the 
wondrous  Babe.  But  before  they  vanished  they  bequeathed 
to  the  world  which  they  had  adorned  and  deceived  all  that  was 
immortal  of  their  substance.  Their  temples  became  Christian 
churches.  Their  own  names  were  often  inspired  with  new 
meanings.  Their  very  images  sometimes  held  lights  for  the 
Christian  service.  All  that  was  really  true  in  these  poetic  con- 
ceptions of  religion  went  cordially  forward  into  the  new  realm 
of  light  which  so  suddenly  and  radiantly  opened  in  the  advent 
of  Christ  And  intermingled  with  the  light  of  the  later  revela- 
tion are  still  discernible  the  colored  rays  of  these  earlier  mythi- 
cal thoughts  of  God,  themselves  oftentimes  only  the  fragments 
of  a  still  earlier  primeval  revelation  which  had  drifted  down 
over  the  shifting  centuries. 

To  retam  to  our  own  language,  but  few  examples  will  be 
required  to  show  how  largely  it  has  assimilated  this  mytho- 
logical element  The  gods  of  Olympus  have  presided  over  its 
growth,  and  still  live  in  such  common  terms  as  "jovial," 
"martial/'  "saturnine,"  "mercurial."  The  last  named  deity 
served  the  alchemists  under  the  guise  of  quicksilver,  and  with 
his  Greek  name  has  furnished  our  theologues  with  their  "  her- 
meneutics."  Bacchus  does  duty  in  our  Christian  civilization 
as  a  synonym  for  the  pleasures  of  dissipation,  just  as  much  as 
he  did  among  the  people  who  personified  the  vice  and  then 
worshiped  it;  and  has  as  large  a  following  of  "bacchanalians." 
The  goddess  who  presided  over  harvests  still  names  our  "  cere- 
ak"  Another  makes  our  maidens  "  vestals ;"  and  the  "  mosaic" 
pins  they  wear  commemorate  all  the  muses  together.  Hymen 
and  Cupid  are  almost  as  familiar  personages  in  our  literature  as 
the  events  they  inspire.  Vulcan  is  still  at  his  forge  in  our 
"volcanoes,"  and  we  have  so  far  undeified  his  godship  as  to  set 
him  to  work  "  vulcanizing"  rubber.  We  have  been  taught  to 
sing  "  Great  Pan  is  dead ;"  but  he  can  be  only  constructively 
defunct,  for  an  epiphany  of  him  occurs  in  every  "  panic."  Pallas 
is  commemorated  in  "  palladium."    Even  the  two  great  systems 
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by  which  savans  have  attempted  to  map  out  the  original  cos- 
mogony, are  put  forth  christened  in  the  name  of  two  pagan 
gods,  as  the  Plutonian  and  the  Neptunian  theories. 

The  demigods  are  as  much  at  home  in  our  Christian  literature 
as  the  gods.  Curiously  enough,  modern  conditions  seem  often- 
times to  be  more  expressly  prepared  for  these  impersonations 
than  the  melodrama  in  which  they  played  their  idle  before. 
They  affiliate  ¥dth  Christian  culture  wonderfully.  There  are 
more  "chimeras"  in  modem  thought  than  in  ancient  mytL 
The  tasks  of  the  present  day  are  more  "hercidean''  than  in  the 
times  of  Eurystheu&  The  modem  "atlas"  receives  a  more  uni- 
versal homage  than  its  giant  prototype  ever  dared  to  clainL 
The  civilization  of  our  age  is  equipped  with  more  hands  than 
Briareus  and  more  eyes  than  Argus;  and  in  its  facility  of 
adaptation  is  more  "  protean"  than  Proteus  himself.  And  we 
have  still  other  and  equally  valuable  importations  from  the 
doud-land  of  classic  myth.  Those  fabulous  monsters  which 
peopled  the  fancy  if  not  the  forests  and  waters  of  ancient  Greece, 
are  at  home  vdth  us  alsa  Part  human,  part  bestial,  part  divine, 
they  stand  among  the  enigmas  of  the  past,  and  doubtless 
embodied  the  fears,  the  £EincieB,  the  hopes  or  the  doubts  of  the 
early  generations.  We  adopt  them,  and  they  serve  the  new 
regime  as  willingly  as  the  old.  They  go  not  gmmbling  to 
their  task  like  Caliban,  but  spring  to  it  with  a  cordial  alacrity 
like  the  genie  of  Aladdin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
the  usefulness  of  these  ignes  faiui  of  ancient  poetry,  dutifully 
submissive  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  our  material  age ; 
"hydra,"  "goigon,"  "siren,"  "sphinx,"  "harpy,"  "satyr,"  "sy- 
bil,"  "hippogriff,"  "dragon,"  "phosnix,"  "centaur,"  "sylph," 
"fate,"  "faun,"  "nymph," — ^the  simple  mention  of  these  few 
will  show  how  largely  modem  language  is  indebted  to  the 
grotesque  side  of  ancient  religion  for  convenient  terms  in  which 
to  express  some  of  its  ideas. 

Teutonic  mythology  has  been  more  chary.  The  gods  of  the 
Valhalla,  too  busy  or  too  warlike  to  be  good  philologians,  have 
done  little  for  us  in  the  business  of  word-making.  The  days 
of  the  week  bear  the  names  of  the  Saxon  gods.  Our  unhappy 
word  "  sin  "  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  Loke*s  wife  Sigua,  or 
Sinna.   "  Easter  "  was  originally  a  day  sacred  to  Sostre,  a  Saxon 
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goddess  of  Spring.  An  occasional  term  has  strayed  in  from  pan- 
theons more  distant  and  less  known.  A  "  ghonl "  was  originally  a 
Persian  demon  that  lived  in  the  woods  and  preyed  on  man  and 
beast  The  word  ''termagant"  once  signified  a  ferooions 
divinity  supposed  to  be  worshiped  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
imported  thence  upon  the  early  stage  to  play  the  part  of  a 
ranting  swaggerer  in  the  miracle-plays  and  mondities ;  in  which 
capacity  he  served  long  and  faithfully,  but  at  last  subsided 
into  a  mere  synonym  for  a  feminine  scold.  A  similar  use  the 
rude  play -mongers  made  of  Herod,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
^^kespeare's  phrase  '* out-heroding  Herod;"  but  the  process 
stopped  there,  and  the  name  instead  of  being  assimilated  into 
the  vernacular  has  been  remanded  to  its  historic  obscurity.  The 
word  *' pantaloon"  is  another  theatrical  contribution;  and 
oraies  to  us  with  a  signification  apparently  at  the  farthest 
possible  remove  of  incongruity  from  its  original  sense.  Start- 
ing as  a  compound,  IlarraXfcor,  all-lion,  adopted  in  Greek 
families  as  a  personal  name,  it  came  to  be  promoted  to  the 
patron*8aintship  of  Venice,  Si  Pantaleone ;  thence  taking  to 
the  stage,  it  was  borne  by  the  jester  in  comedy,  who  was  far- 
cically arrayed  in  breeches  and  stockings  that  were  all  of  one 
pece :  this  fixed  the  name  to  that  speciid  fact  in  the  masculine 
outfit,  and  the  Venetian  fool  has  taught  wise  men  to  wear 
^'pantaloona"  Other  personages  of  CJhristian  mythology  be- 
sides St  Pantaleone  have  a  place  in  the  language.  St  Audrey 
(Ethelred)  lives  in  "  tawdry ;"  the  Magdalen  has  already  been 
cited  as  having  degenerated  into  '^  maudlin."  St  Patrick  is 
responsible  for  "  paddy."  St  Valentine  gives  his  name  to  the 
unorous  doggerel  which  cloys  the  mail  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Yebmary.  Crispin,  once  the  patron  of  cobblers,  now  means 
die  cobbler  himsell  St  George  and  St  Gingoulph  have  so 
fir  lost  their  sanctity  as  to  serve  only  for  petty  oaths  to  the 
Tulgar  herd — "  by  George,"  and  "  by  jingo."  The  prophet  of 
the  Lamentations  gives  us  **  jeremiad."  The  arch-treacheiy  of 
Jndas  and  the  submarine  experiences  of  Jonah  have  subjected 
both  names  to  common  use.  St  Peter  is  the  original  of  '^  sam- 
pbiie,"  "petrel,"  "parrot,"  and  "parroquet;"  "saltpetre"  also 
Jooks  as  if  it  belonged  in  the  same  apostolic  succession,  but 
goes  back  of  Peter  to  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.     "  Jesui- 
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tical,"  from  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord  himself,  shows  what 
monstrous  distortions  history  may  produce ;  while  "  criss-cross," 
from  his  title,  shows  as  well  to  what  trivial  uses  the  most  sacred 
terms  may  come  to  be  applied. 

To  return  from  the  region  of  the  supernatural  to  common 
life,  a  curious  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  maaner  in  which  some 
names  have  slipped  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  endear- 
ment and  familiarity  into  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt  The  his- 
tory of  this  process  of  debasement  in  most  instances  belongs 
to  the  great  Unknowable ;  and  the  process  itself  is  apparently 
without  cause,  as  it  certainly  is  without  reason.  No  name  can 
be  more  staid  and  demure  than  Andrew,  or  more  "  manly,"  as 
its  etymology  denotes ;  why  then,  when  we  want  to  describe  a 
clown,  do  we  call  him  a  "  merry-andrew  ?"  Thomas  is  another 
name  which  has  suffered  sacrilege ;  ^'  tomtit "  is  not  bad,  nor 
'^tomcod,"  though  neither  can  be  called  euphonious;  but 
"  tomboy  "  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  "  tomcat "  is  abu- 
sive ;  while  "  tomfool "  and  "  tomnoddy  "  are  good  cause  for  in- 
dictment Thomas,  however,  has  had  less  to  endure  than  John. 
That  injured  class  of  worthies  who  bear  this  honorable  title, 
may  well  contemplate  with  horror  the  outrages  which  an  un- 
feeling vernacular  has  inflicted.  First  it  appears  as  a  national 
misnomer,  John  Bull,  Johnny  Crapaud,  John  Chinaman.  Our 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  talked  of  their  encounters  with  "  Johnny 
Reb.* — ^and  at  last  chipped  off  even  that  to  the  "johnnies.'* 
Next  we  have  it  belittled  to  adorn  such  domestic  stuff  as 
"apple  John,"  "poor  John,"  "johnny  cake."  Then  follows  a 
motley  throng  of  derivatives  from  its  nicknames  Jack  and  Jock. 
Toward  the  deft  little  artist  "Jack  frost "  we  have  only  feelings 
of  kindness;  he  adorns  the  name.  A  "jackscrew"  has  the 
merit  of  being  useful,  if  not  elegant  The  "jackdaw  "  belongs 
to  a  respectable  family,  if  not  of  the  first  blood  himself.  There 
is  no  valid  objection  to  "  jack-o*-lantem,"  nor  to  the  ubiquitous 
"jack-at-all-trades,"  nor  even  to  the  bloody  but  necessary 
"Jack  Ketch."  When  it  comes  to  "smoke  jack,"  "yellow 
jack,"  "cross-jack"  {natitici  pronounced  crojik),  and  especially 
"  boot  jack,"  it  is  time  to  protest  But  to  burlesque  it  in 
"horse  jockey,"  and  baboon  it  in  "jocko"  and  "jackanapes,'' 
is  the  last  pitch  of  ignominy  but  one ;  and  that  very  last,  the 
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neplus  uUra  of  hardship,  is  *'  zany,"  a  clown,  a  fool,  which  is 
comipted  from  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  and  should  be 
met  by  armed  resistance.  The  original  name  with  its  gentle 
meaning,  ''  the  gracious  gift  of  God,"  might  well  complain  with 
Bessus  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King, 

AJl  my  whole  body's  but  one  braise  with  beating : 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgelled  bj  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

Some  of  these  travesties  of  sense  in  name-words  may  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident  Doubtless  they  are ;  and  we  need  not 
leave  the  statement  to  mere  conjecture,  for  there  are  other  terms 
in  the  language,  and  some  of  them  of  no  mean  rank,  which 
can  be  traced  altogether  to  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. Both  our  words  "  money  "  and  "  mint "  come  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  Roman  pieces  happened  to  be  coined  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Monetae  ''  Ammonia  "  was  first  prepared 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  The  ''  lyceum  "  takes  its 
name  from  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Avxito^^  the  wolf-slayer.  "  Dollar  "  is  the  German  thaler,  and 
that  of  itself  is  but  an  accident,  an  abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  as  denoting  the  valley  where  it  was  coined.  The  "  italics  " 
osed  in  printing  get  their  name  from  the  patriotic  whim  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  dedicated  his  invention  to  the  States  of 
Italy ;  and  who  besides  has  given  his  own  name  to  all  *'  aldine  " 
editions,  as  a  synonym  for  classical  beauty  and  finish.  CoL 
Bomford  dedicated  his  big  gun  to  his  country,  and  that  made 
it  a  "  columbiad."  The  now  disparaging  title  of  "  blue  stock- 
ing ''  once  expressed  an  enviable  membership  in  a  certain  liter- 
ary coterie,  and  the  name  sprung  from  the  hose  of  the  indis- 
pensable Mr.  Stillingfleet  The  French  word  for  pun,  "  calem- 
bour,"  commemorates  the  German  Count  Kahlemburg,  notori- 
ous for  his  flounderings  in  French  pronunciation.  The  Pari- 
sian "  lorettes  "  are  so  named  from  the  accidental  neighorhood 
of  a  church. 

The  accidents  of  language  would  form  a  chapter  by  itsell 
And  the  study  of  it  would  impress  us  anew  with  the  strange 
and  constantly  shifting  conditions  by  which  tribes  grow  up  from 
barbarism  into  enlightenment.  It  may  be  that  a  nation  is  an 
organism,  and  has  an  organic  unity  and  growth.     I  will  not 
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stop  to  oontrorert  the  assertion,  though  I  cordially  disbelieve 
it  At  any  rate,  thus  far  in  history  no  nation  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  come  up  under  the  r^ular  and  decorous  nurture  of 
its  organic  laws,  if  it  has  any,  or  in  any  way  to  show  what 
might  have  been  under  such  well  ordered  conditions.  All 
nations  that  have  oome  up  at  all  have  ^'  growed,''  like  Topsy, 
in  a  scrambling  way.  And  each  language  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  main  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  people  who 
speak  it  All  the  natural  sprains  and  dislocations,  the  falls 
and  bruises,  are  faithfully  scarred  into  the  language ;  so  that 
in  some  instances,  given  the  language  alone,  and  all  the  larger 
movements  of  a  nation's  history  can  be  reconstructed.  Take 
Britain  for  a  sample :  the  study  of  the  English  tongue  in  its 
present  state  would  show  that  somehow  and  at  some  period 
Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans  had  something  to 
do  with  its  formation,  that  it  was  affected  at  various  times  by 
feudalism,  by  the  Crusades,  by  campaigns  in  France  and  the 
Lowlands,  by  naval  warfare  and  piracy,  by  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures and  conmierca  All  these  and  innumerable  minor 
influences  have  left  their  mark  on  English  speech  so  deeply 
that  if  all  the  literature  and  history  of  Britain  could  beconceiv- 
al>ly  blotted  out,  the  national  story  could  in  some  degree  be 
restored  from  the  language  alone. 

The  accidents  in  language  can  be  illustrated  also  by  observ- 
ing the  many  instances  in  which  a  name  seems  to  be  present 
and  is  not  The  constellation  Charles's  Wain,  for  example,  is 
not  so  entitled  in  behalf  of  any  Charles,  royal,  plebeian,  or 
mythical,  but  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "the  churl's  wain," 
Satan  may  possibly  have  much  to  do  with  making  ^'  lucifer 
matches,"  but  it  is  not  his  name,  however,  which  is  afSixed  to 
the  patent  The  "  muscovy  duck  "  has  no  relation  to  Moscow, 
but  is  a  blunder  for  "  musk  duck."  The  "  turkey  "  was  mis- 
named for  the  country  from  which  it  did  not  coma  The  em- 
blem of  constancy,  "  rosemary,"  is  fragrant  with  memories  not 
of  Mary,  but  of  the  sea.  "  John  Dory  "  is  a  highly  satisfactory 
fish  and  of  splendid  hue,  but  of  such  extravagant  fins  withal 
that  the  savans  have  given  him  the  ineffable  title  acanthoptery- 
gious:  "John  Dory"  has  certainly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
euphony,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  another  borrowing  from  the 
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luefal  John — ^bnt  instead  is  a  corruption  of  jaune  dorie^  golden 
jellow.  *'  Demijohn  "  is  another  word  which  has  an  abusire 
floand,  as  thoogh  the  typical  John  were  so  addicted  to  contain- 
ing raw  spirits  that  the  name  had  come  to  be  a  synonym  for 
the  original  package ;  but  demijohn  is  our  modified  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  damejeanne^  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of 
Damaghan,  a  Persian  town  famous  for  its  glass  wara  Among 
oar  birds  are  several  which  bear  personal  names.  Beside  those 
which  hare  been  already  mentioned  may  be  noticed  the  ^'  mag- 
pie "  and  the  "  robin.'*  The  "  canary  "  bears  the  name  of  its 
original  homa  But  the  familiar  '^  bob-o'-link  "  is  a  song-name ; 
and  Byrant  has  only  written  out  in  full  the  title  by  which  this 
loquacious  little  sprite  is  forever  nicknaming  himself,  and 
which  he  should  be  allowed  to  wear  mmma  cum  laude; — 

ICerrOj  BwiBgisg  on  brier  and  weed, 

Keur  to  tiie  met  of  his  Uttle  dame, 
Orer  the  monntain-eide  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Linooln  is  telliDg  his  name. 

The  "  whip-poor-will "  bears  another  song  name ;  and  among 
insects,  the  ''  katydid ;''  and  Morris  and  Holmes  have  tried  to 
translate  their  dainty  notes  into  the  rougher  sounds  of  human 
verse. 

A  notable  fact  about  many  name- words  is  the  great  distance 
between  their  present  use  and  their  original  meaning.  Few  of 
them  bring  us  any  reminiscence  of  the  signification  contained  in 
the  root  from  which  they  spring.  The  word  "  vandal,"  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  German  wandeln^  was  applied  to  certain  invad- 
ing hordes  to  express  their  nomadic  character ;  but  to  us  a 
"vandal "  act  is  a  piece  of  ruthless  barbarism,  and  bears  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  root-sense.  The  name  ^^amazon"  has 
become  domesticated  in  our  vernacular  to  denote  a  woman  of 
strong  masculine  spirit  and  temper ;  and  is  equally  far  from  its 
original  import,  whether  we  adopt  the  common  fable  that  these 
female  warriors  burned  off  the  right  breast  {a-piaZoi)  so  as  not 
to  be  hindered  by  it  in  using  the  bow  and  spear,  or  consider 
them  as  full-orbed  priestesses  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  A  moni- 
tor is  one  who  admonishes ;  but  a  newly  invented  vessel  of  war 
happens  to  be  christened  the  Monitor,  and  straightway  we  have 
a  new  generic  use  for  the  word,  and  catalogue  our  "  monitors  '* 
and  "  monitor-cars  "  along  with  our  other  improvements*     Ad- 
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miral  Yernon  wears  a  rough  suit  of  grogram,  whence  his  afifec- 
tionate  tars  dab  bim  Old  Grrog,  and  then  apply  the  same  sobri- 
quet to  the  watered  rum  he  serves  out  for  their  rations ;  but 
"  one  who  knows  "  reports  the  difference  between  grogram  and 
"  grog  "  as  toto  ccelo  at  least  The  muse  of  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry  bears  a  name  given  her  for  her  sweet  voice,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  late  musical  instrument  of  torture  has  adopted  it 
and  expects  the  world  to  call  his  steam  organ  a  ^^ calliope;  "  bat 
no  voyager  down  the  Hudson  in  a  boat  which  discoursed  to  the 
exasperated  banks  with  one  of  these  Plutonian  attachments, 
could  ever  discover  the  connection  between  the  instrument  and 
its  nama  The  word  '*  Utopian  "  comes  nearer  than  most  words 
of  its  class  to  the  reproduction  of  the  primal  meaning.  Com- 
pounded of  ov  and  rono^^  '^  no-place,''  it  was  a  suitable  name 
for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  apply  to  his  imaginary  island,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  apply  to  the  millennial  state  of  society 
which  he  pictured  upon  it;  whence  it  has  come  to  mean  any 
project  which  is  too  good  to  be  practicable,  and  for  which  "no 
place  "  can  be  found  in  this  naughty  world. 

The  word  last  cited  is  a  contribution  from  fiction.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  language  and  its  amicable  re- 
lations to  literature,  that  it  so  readily  receives  and  acclimates 
the  exotics  of  imagination.  Fiction  has  done  more  for  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  speech  than  could  well  be  described.  What  a 
convenient  term,  for  example,  is  "quixotic."  [And  for  evident 
reasons  we  ought  to  have,  but  have  not,  a  similar  adjective 
"crusotic."]  How  difficult  it  would  be  to  exactly  supply  the 
place  of  Swift's  "  liliputian,"  Boiardo's  "  rodomontade,"  Shaks- 
peare's  "benedict,"  Kenny's  "Jeremy  Diddler,"  Mrs.  Centlivre's 
"Simon  Pure,"  Dickens'  "Circumlocution  Offica"  And  we 
might  find  it  still  harder  to  spare  that  inimitable  bevy  of  dames 
created  for  us  by  Comedy  and  Fiction,  of  whom  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Mrs.  Qrundy,  Mrs.  Partington  and  Mrs.  Caudle  are  perhaps  the 
most  signally  eminent,  and  without  whose  aid  some  of  our  ideas 
could  never  be  expressed  with  such  humorous  brevity  and  ex- 
actness. It  would  require  a  long  roll  of  honor  to  catalogue  all 
the  impersonations  of  fiction  which  have  passed  into  common 
use  as  synonyms  for  well  known  traits  of  character.  And  if 
Boiardo,  exulting  in  the  successful  invention  of  the  name 
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Soclomonte  for  his  swaggering  Moor,  had  the  village  bells  rung 
for  joy,  it  would  not  be  preposterous  to  think  of  our  Mother 
English  as  furnished  with  a  joj-bell  to  ring  in  from  the  realms 
of  imagination  every  worthy  new-comer  into  the  language. 

If  the  history  of  liberty  is  made  up  of  personal  sacrifice,  the 
history  of  civilization  is  made  up  of  personal  effort     We  can 
trace  the  path  of  some  inventions,  some  sciences,  some  profes- 
sions, by  the  names  which  line  the  way.     It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  value  to  the  race  of  some  single  lives.     In 
many  of  these  words  rubbed  down  by  the  friction  of  centuries 
from  the  names  of  those  who  labored  or  suffered  or  sinned 
enough  to  immortalize  their  memory,  are  contained  strange 
episodes  of  history,  and  as  costly  as  they  are  strange.     Lan- 
guage is  full  of  honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  have  led  the 
race.    It  is  the  field  also  where  history  takes  some  of  its  sternest 
revenges,  by  impaling  the  very  name  of  the  criminal  in  a 
perennial  crucifixion.      There  are  obsolete  words  which  are 
only  sarcophagi,  and  hold  at  bottom  a  little  dust  of  ideas  long 
since  mouldered  into  oblivion.     But  there  are  others,  and  far 
more,  which  like  antique  funeral  urns  emptied  of  their  ashes 
and  filled  with' living  flowers,  have  parted  with  their  old  dead 
meaning,  and  are  now  ftiU  again  of  young  fresh  lifa     The 
qualities  which  are  added  by  such  changes  are  rather  scientific 
than    poetical.      And    though  a  language  is  not  necessarily 
poetic  because  fresh  and  primeval,  nor   necessarily  unpoetic 
when  it  has  reached  its  periods  of  maturest  c\ilture,  the  new  life 
it  receives  from  the  earnest  leaders  of  each  generation  rarely 
adds  to  its  power  of  artistic  expression,  but  rather  to  its  re- 
soarces  for  accurate  statement  and  clear  definition. 
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Abticlb  Vm.— AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Cole — the  first  of  a  successioD  of  land- 
scape painters  who  have  given  American  art  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  school — in  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures  entitled 
"  The  Voyage  of  Life,"  awakened,  to  some  extent,  the  popular 
taste  for  landscape.  Engravings  of  these  pictures  were  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  home.  They  gave  expression  to  the 
then  prevailing  sentiment  which  tinctured,  more  or  less,  every 
phase  of  thought :  manifesting  itself  in  *^  tracts  for  the  times," 
in  certain  appendages  to  poems  exhibiting  with  conscious 
cleverness — ^we  cannot  call  it  naivete — the  ingenious  machinery 
of  the  thought  aptly  serving  this  idea.  It  was  thrust  so  point- 
edly in  the  eye  of  the  reader,  that  he  was  denied  any  personal 
interpretation  whatever  to  even  the  subtleties  that  have  their 
own  natural  and  insinuating  actions.  Art  was  sacrificed  for 
the  story  it  would  illustrate,  and  poesy  for  the  "moral"  it 
should  point  Thus  Art  was  enfeebled  by  super-sensuous 
ideas,  ill  suiting  its  capacities  for  expression:  while  poesy 
was  too  subservient  to  narrow  commonplace,  that  dried  its 
sap,  and,  like  a  trailing  vine  stiffly  lengthened  out,  tied  it 
tightly  to  some  well-known  precept  It  was  too  palpable,  too 
conscious,  too  like  the  strut  of  a  moralizing  mentor  rudely 
thrust  in  between  truth  and  beauty  and  the  tender  soul. 
We  have  grown  more  trustful  of  these ;  perhaps  more  chari- 
table in  the  estimate  of  our  ability  to  interpret  them  rightly ; 
at  all  events,  our  views  of  morality  have  broadened,  while  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  have  so  far  gained  by  this  that  we 
are  now  ready  to  admit  that  they  possess  virtues  of  their  own 
more  effective  and  powerful  than  commonplace  reiterations  of 
accepted  precepts.  We  have  outgrown  this  tendency  so  far 
as  to  look  back  upon  it  with  more  of  curiosity  than  sympathy. 
New  values  have  been  let  in  upon  the  mind  with  the  closer 
investigation  of  scientific  fact  and  truth.  This  has  given  new 
character  to  thought  The  pale  reflections  of  mediaeval  remin- 
iscences are  being  dissipated  by  the  full  blaze  of  revived  Greek 
tendencies  in  our  sympathies,  which  compel  the  fancy  to  a 
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basis  of  fact,  and  plant  the  ideal  upon  the  true  foundations  of 
the  real.  Cole  was  only  truly  himself  when  he  broke  away 
from  those  false  notions  of  the  aim  and  end  of  art,  and  gave  us 
the  unaffected  sentiment  which  he  drew  freshly  from  the 
inspirations  of  Nature,  and  the  moral  influence  of  that  voice 
which  goes  up  from  her  unutterable  stillness,  speaking  more 
eloquently  than  words,  more  pointedly  than  precept,  searching 
the  conscience  more  deeply  by  the  light  that  is  inherent  in  the 
very  principles  of  beauty  and  truth.  He  did  this  so  effectually 
as  to  inspire  the  artistic  mind  of  the  country  with  sympathies 
that  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  Several  of  our  best  painters 
acknowledge  that  through  the  pictures  of  Cole  their  feeling 
for  landscape  was  first  touched. 

Cole's  sympathies  were  rather  those  of  a  poet  than  an  artist 
His  choice  of  subject  indicated  this — ''The  Course  of  Empire," 
"The  Voyage  of  life,"  Ac.  These  are  themes  for  the  poet 
rather  than  the  painter.  Art  was  overstrained  to  suit  the 
sequence  of  thought ;  its  own  appropriate  values  were  subor- 
dinated to  extraneous  ideas.  That  which  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  mental  imagery  is  ill  adapted  to  the  sensible  forms  of 
art  Through  these  it  aims  at  their  highest  possible  trans- 
figurement  consistent  with  the  utmost  refinements  of  sense. 
But  it  is  no  less  dependent  upon  the  sensible  appearance  than 
music  is  upon  the  palpable  conditions  of  sound.  Cole's  best 
qualities  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  series  of  his  works ;  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  forest  scenes,  in  his  Italian  views,  in 
his  free  and  forcible  rendering  of  pastoral  landscape. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  special  talent  that  has  distin- 
guished native  landscape  painting  is  Durand — originally  an 
engraver,  and  never  entirely  freeing  himself  from  its  influence 
on  his  styla  With  an  individuality  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  Cole,  Durand  s  treatment  of  the  landscape  is  no  less 
poetic  and  refined.  Perhaps  the  most  masterly  of  his  works  is 
that  which  has  for  subject  Goldsmith's  metaphor : 

Ab  Bome  tan  diff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leares  the  storm, 
Tlioiii^  nnmd  its  breast  the  rolling  olouds  are  spread, 
Btemal  simshiiie  setUes  on  its  head. 
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His  rendering  of  this  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting  and  grand,  so 
in  sympathy  with  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  that  it  deserv- 
edly holds  an  unique  place  in  modem  landscape  art  We 
know  of  no  picture  more  justly  to  be  cherished  with  pride  in 
the  future  museum  of  our  "  old  masters,"  than  thia 

It  has  been  said,  with  little  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  that  our  native  talent  is  not  possessed  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  foreign  schools  of  art,  that  it  lacks  original 
tendencies  traceable  to  an  unique  source,  or  developed  out  of 
any  marked  or  homogeneous  milieu;  while  the  modem  French, 
English,  and  German  schools,  are  instanced  as  offering  their 
peculiar  elements  of  contrast  and  character.  But  a  little  care- 
ful study  of  the  character  of  our  landscape  art  will  show  that 
this  assertion  has  no  real  basis  of  fact  Our  art,  in  this  special 
direction,  evinces  not  only  originality  and  merit,  but  merit  of 
a  very  high  order,  second  to  that  of  no  other  modern  school ; 
while  in  unstudied  spontaneity  in  entering  into  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  Nature,  it  is  unique  in  the  right  direction.  True, 
among  older  peoples,  distinctions  of  character  inay  be  traced 
to  a  primitive  source,  while  every  successive  development  is 
marked  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas  through  historic  changes, 
conquest,  and  commercial  activities;  while  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  no  such  historic  sequence  running  back  to  distinctions  of 
race,  or  the  "  primitive  influence  of  soil  and  climate."  We  are 
transplanted  offshoots  of  matured  civilizations,  entering  upon 
this  new  scene  with  old  traditions ;  being  fused  into  national 
existence  through  no  slow  process  of  development,  but  spon- 
taneously, through  necessity  and  common  interests.  The  units 
of  character  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional spirit,  still  preserve  their  individuality,  their  identity, 
which  links  them,  more  or  less  remotely,  with  traditional  ties. 
The  traditions  of  many  peoples  belong  to  this  people;  the 
history  of  many  nations  is  the  basis  of  our  own. 

Art  has  no  place  with  the  restless  or  varying  moods  that 
affect  the  outer  circles  of  society;  it  is  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  that  higher  culture  which  gives  it  sympathy  and  support 
Of  all  the  elements,  therefore,  which  pioneer  the  way  into 
new  states,  and  new  conditions.  Art  is  the  last  to  follow.     It  is 
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the  fruit,  not  of  necessily,  but  of  reflection  and  repose.  It 
flourishes  naturally  at  the  centres  of  the  most  intellectual  activ- 
ity. It  is  based  upon  those  higher  wants  which  follow  necessi- 
ties; consequently  in  character  and  quality  it  partakes,  of  the 
nature  of  those  sympathies  and  wants  which  insure  it  de- 
velopment and  support  These  sympathies  have  thus  far  with 
us  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  landscape.  Hence  has 
our  art,  under  this  sentiment — awakened  by  breaking  into  a 
wilderness  of  natural  beauty,  with  its  expression  unmarred  by 
man's  destructive  agencies — derived  its  inspirations  from  a 
legitimate  source.  Having  no  other  means  of  contact  with 
that  which  inspires  ideas  suitable  to.  the  aims  and  ends  of 
art,  no  antique  remains,  no  surroundings  calculated  to  awaken 
artistic  sympathies — ^in  short,  no  art,  whether  of  the  past  or 
present,  to  excite  emulation,  or  stimulate  the  fancy — ^Nature, 
in  her  undisturbed,  primeval  grandeur,  in  her  moods,  expres- 
sions, sentiments  and  the  like,  filled  this  void,  and  became  the 
object  of  artistic  aims.  Bryant  and  Durand  have  interpreted 
this  for  us  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  heart  to  the  fullest 
response  Within  the  strict  confines  of  painting,  this  is  now 
sustained  with  more  mature  art,  in  the  works  of  Gifford, 
Church,  McEntee,  Whittredge,  Inness,  Kensett,  and  Hubbard. 
In  the  works  of  these  men  may  be  found  that  which  gives 
our  landscape  art  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  school ;  the 
natural  product  of  our  own  mtlieiL  In  style  and  method  it 
has  an  individuality  no  less  marked  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes foreign  schools. 

The  French  is  the  only  school  that  evinces  vigor  and 
genuine  merit  abroad.  The  English  school  of  to-day  is  weak, 
mannered,  and  destitute  of  that  vital  force  only  to  be  derived 
through  close  contact  with  Nature,  and  a  profound  study  of 
her  values  and  expressions.  Since  Turner  and  Constable, 
English  landscape  painting  has  degenerated  into  feeble  man- 
nerism. The  German  school,  in  landscape,  is  scarce  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  not  only  outrageously  mannered,  but  it 
is  the  most  mechanical  mannerism  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
Any  one  of  the  works  of  this  school  may  serve  to  represent 
the  whole.     We  have  not  a  few  of  its  disciples  on  this  side 
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the  water,  but  as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  diBtinctive 
character  of  American  art,  though  not  without  certain  merits, 
we  have  re&ained  from  mentioning  them. 

French  art — as  exhibited  in  the  landscapes  of  Bousseau, 
Lambinet,  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  Jules  Breton — is  vigorous  in 
style,  profound,  well  saturated  with  the  sentiment  of  nature. 
These  men  are  masters;  their  genius  no  one  may  reason- 
ably deny.  Landscape,  as  by  them  expressed, — and  in  the 
works  of  Turner  and  Constable,  of  the  English  school,  and  by 
GijSbrd,  Church,  McEntee,  Kensett,  and  Whittredge  of  our  own 
— ^is  entirely  the  outcome  of  the  modem  artistic  mind ;  it  is  a 
distinctive  development  of  the  aga  Before  these,  Claude  and 
Buysdael  were  the  only  pronounced  masters  in  landscape,  prop- 
erly so  designated,  and  Claude  was  restricted  to  but  a  single 
theme.  Modem  art  has  aroused  the  perceptions  and  the  sym- 
pathies to  a  new  realm  of  beauty  and  character  through  its  true 
and  masterly  interpretation  of  landscape. 

Among  our  own  painters.  Church  exhibits  qualities  of  emi- 
nent ability,  which,  though  scientific  in  statement,  is  the  expo- 
nent of  a  certain  phase  of  artistic  expression  that  had  hitherto 
never  reached  such  realization  in  landsci^^e;  offering  a  pictorial 
manifestation  of  the  scientific  &ct8  of  nature  that  is  unequalled, 
even  by  Turner,  in  such  detailed  accuracy  of  statement  as  Bus- 
kin indulged  his  extravagant  &ncy  in  weaving  into  the  highest 
evidence  of  intellectual  perception.  Mr.  Church  has  carried 
this  phase  of  art  to  greater  perfection  and  beauty  than  any  liv- 
ing landscapist ;  but  it  is  not,  to  our  mind,  consistent  with  that 
higher  aim  of  art,  which  is  emotional  and  poetic.  If  art  does 
not  sway  and  move  the  feeling,  kindle  the  emotions,  arouse  the 
sympathies,  and  stimulate  the  imagination,  it  subserves  interests 
foreign  to  its  legitimate  aim.  Mr.  Church  views  the  landscape 
with  the  cool  deliberation  of  the  scientist:  with  a  keen,  just, 
intellectual  estimate  of  its  values  and  its  facts.  His  art  is  beau- 
tiful, though  not  profound;  it  is  full  in  the  sense  of  accumu- 
lated detail  rather  than  in  ripeness  of  sentiment  No  one 
draws  with  more  tender  grace  the  sky -forms ;  the  tme  aspect 
of  clouds  under  their  appropriate  atmospheric  conditions ;  the 
quality,  tone,  and  depth  of  the  sky  itself^  in  just  relation  to  the 
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landscape.  Mr.  Church  has  mastered  this  to  a  degree  that  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  excelled  His  "  Heart  of  the  Andes" — a 
representatiye  work  in  some  respects,  thongh  in  others  sur- 
paawd  by  later  productions — ^has  the  excellence  coupled  with 
the  usual  defects  of  his  style.  The  distant,  snow-dad  mountains, 
are  painted  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  feeling,  with  accurate 
and  appreciative  knowledge  of  their  character  and  forms ;  while 
thej  retire  into  a  sky  that  recedes  with  illimitable  depths  of 
space — ^no  fiat,  yet  distant  ground  of  pigment,  which  the  eye 
**  strikes  hard  against  at  last*' — ^but  deep,  in  the  sense  of  fulness 
of  suggestion,  enticing  the  imagination  to  remote  distances, 
bathed  in  an  atmosphere  as  tender  as  the  mountain  forms  are 
rigorous  and  strong.  Mr.  Church  is  masterly  in  his  treatment 
of  sky  and  distances,  but  not  so  in  his  ability  to  bring  his 
forq^iounda  under  the  same  unifying  power  and  sentiments 
They  are  in  some  instances  distinct  creations,  disturbing  to  the 
better  portions  of  his  compositions.  His  merits,  however,  have 
justly  won  him  the  distinction  due  to  brilliant  talents,  that 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  of  our  school 

The  works  of  Sanford  R.  Gifford  seem  to  us  the  just  expo^ 
aent  of  that  which  is  highest,  fullest,  ripest — most  poetic  and 
profound — ^in  landscape.  Stamped  with  that  strong  individ- 
uality of  character  which  attains,  oftentimes,  so  wide  an  infiu- 
ence  as  to  draw  in  its  train  the  captive  minds  of  many,  subvert'- 
ing  their  independent  growth  through  the  force  of  its  own 
powerful  attractions,  Mr.  Gifibrd  will  have  more  imitators  than 
any  of  our  painters :  insensibly  the  effect  of  his  decided,  sustained 
aad  elevated  style,  has  affected  the  work  of  many  of  our 
younger  artista  Most  varied  in  his  powers ;  interpreting  every 
expression  of  the  landscape  with  the  most  appreciative  sense  of 
its  subjective  subtleties ;  preeminently  the  artist  in  his  just  es- 
timate of  the  values  inherent  in  the  sensible  realities  of  nature; 
Bostaiued,  free,  and  finished  in  his  method — the  attractions  of 
Mr.  Qiiford's  style  are  forcible  and  many.  It  would  be  diflicult 
to  select  any  one  of  his  works  as  specially  representative  of  this. 
The  same  elevated  thought  breathes  through  them  all,  while  the 
inottve  of  each  is  distinct  with  the  theme ;  whether  this  be  the 
impressive  meditation  awakened  by  the  sea,  and  lulled  by  the 
monotonous,  pulsating  throbs  of  its  waves  upon  the  sand ;  or 
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some  inland  view,  like  that  of  '^  Hunter  Mountain,  Catskill," 
wherein  the  mind  and  sensibility  are  lifted  upon  the  plane  of 
apprehensive  sympathies  with  natura  The  great  solemn  moun* 
tain  forms  sleep  sphinx-like,  holding  their  meaning  within  thdjr 
profound  shadows,  until  thus  interpreted  to  us  through  the 
sympathies  of  a  master  mind. 

Mr.  Gififord^s  strength  lies  in  the  supreme  spontaneity  through 
which  every  subordinate  element  in  his  work  is  fused  into  a  gen- 
eral and  most  attractive  and  charming  unity.  It  is  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  and  most  poetic  qualities  of  the  landscapa 
Not  the  mere  statement  of  fact,  but  a  lucid  reminiscence,  a  pas- 
sional rendering  of  Nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  kindle  the  emo- 
tions and  address  the  imagination.  A  spirit  breathes  over 
his  pictures  which  mellows  them  with  the  ripeness  of  mature 
reflection.  It  is  the  higher  truth  developed  out  of  subor- 
dinate facts — emphasized  and  arrayed  before  the  mind — 
which  renders  his  art  enduring,  sympathetic,  and  profound 
in  its  expression. 

Mr.  Gifford  is  always  happy  in  his  choice  of  subject;  or 
perhaps  it  is  the  subject  that  chooses  him,  for  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  his  work  that  it  is  not  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
fselings  awakened  by  the  theme  itself  There  is  no  dragging 
in  of  things  for  effect;  no  clever  artifice ;  his  pictures  seem  to 
have  flowed  from  under  his  brush  with  the  ease  and  celerity  of 
thought  itself. 

"  Sunrise  on  the  Sea-shore''  is  the  title  of  a  work  that  exhib- 
its, in  a  measure,  the  best  qualities  of  this  artist  The  material 
of  the  picture  consists  merely  of  a  strip  of  beach,  the  breeze- 
rippled  sea  reaching  off  to  the  horizon,  and  a  sky  just  kindled 
into  glory  by  the  rising  sun.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple; 
nothing  more  hackeneyed  as  a  pictorial  theme.  The  sea  and 
its  solitudes  has  inspired  the  pencils  of  a  host  of  painters  fiom 
time  immemorial.  It  has  its  acknowledged  glories,  its  glitter- 
ing attractions,  and  its  sensational  effects,  which  catch  the  eye 
even  of  the  listless  loiterers  at  our  fashionable  watering-places. 
But  Mr.  Gifford  has  expressed  in  this  picture,  not  only  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  such  a  scene  as  the  sea,  with  its  breeze-tossed 
waves  sparkling  like  amethyst  tipped  with  gold  under  the  morn- 
ing sun,  but  he  has  expressed  as  his  first  motive,  to  which  all 
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else  ifl  sabordinated,  that  deepest  solitude  into  the  sentiment  of 
which  one  enters  alone,  as  we  look  out  over  its  illimitable  ex- 
panse, finding  its  correspondence  within  the  human  breast  in 
that  profound  and  solitary  depth  of  being  which  echoes  '*  like 
pulses  beating  in  mid  air"  to  the  sound  of  the  monotonous 
waves  breaking  on  the  beacb.  Mr.  Gifford's  knowledge  of  tbe 
sea  is  sucb  that  it  enables  him  to  execute  his  purpose  with  ease 
and  precision ;  which  is  always  a  great  attraction  in  art,  for  it 
indicates  the  hand  and  the  head  as  entering  into  the  most  mature 
and  subtle  sympathy :  the  execution  follows  the  thought  with 
the  ease  and  grace  of  natural  instinct  Every  wave  is  filled 
with  a  sense  of  motion,  limpid,  changeful  in  color,  and  compre- 
hended in  some  higher,  unifying  action.  The  sea  has  never 
found  nobler  and  purer  interpretation  than  in  this  picture  by 
oar  greatest  landscape  painter.  Wherever  Mr.  Gifford  finds 
his  theme  he  is  sure  to  give  us  the  same  sustained  and  pleasing 
reminiscence  of  Natura  In  the  far  East ;  in  Egypt ;  in  Turkey,, 
Greece,  Italy,  Swit2serland  and  in  our  own  country,  we  find  the- 
true  sentiment  of  Nature  under  these  various  climates  expressed 
by  him  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  feeling,  and  with  a  sense- 
of  truth  which  transcends  the  merely  literal  statement  of  local 
facts. 

A  recent  picture  of  the  Nile,  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Mr. 
Gi£ford,  gives  one  a  full  sense  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
together  with  something  of  that  sentiment  with  which  the 
imagination  naturally  invests  everything  which  suggests  the 
past  A  Nile-boat  *'  floats  double"  upon  the  still  waters,  moored 
to  the  opposite  shore,  around  which  are  gathered  groups  of 
Aiaha,  possibly  trading;  a  few  straggling  ptdms ;  desolate-look- 
ing, stratified,  rocky  hills,  half  hid  in  sand,  reach  off  into  the 
hazy  atmosphere;  a  bird  bends  its  wing  to  the  glassy  water  of 
the  river,  revealing  the  otherwise  unseen  surface,  while  the  sun 
sparkles  upon  its  white  plumage  as  on  a  jewel — ^these  are  the 
facts,  simple  as  they  are ;  but  the  expression  of  the  picture  is 
the  result  of  the  perfect  relation  of  these  in  their  values  and 
meaning,  under  an  exquisite  poetic  sentiment  to  which  they 
forcibly  contributa  Mr.  Gifford  strikes  these  values  with  the 
precision  of  a  master  musician ;  the  tone  of  the  sky,  its  relations 
of  color  as  oppoaed  to  that  of  the  sand,  the  water,  and  local 
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objects,  is  so  perfectly  rhythmical  that  the  whole  aingB  to  the 
•ense  like  melody. 

This  evinces  the  thorough  master  in  art — this  power  to  so 
admirably  adjust  tiie  parts,  that  each  contributes  its  essential 
yalue  in  relation  to  tiie  whole,  neither  more  nor  less.  Give 
him  the  chord  and  he  will  adapt  to  it  the  melody.  The  artist 
who  has  so  mastered  his  art  and  informed  his  mind  with  the 
iEictB  of  nature  that  it  has  become  to  him  a  second  sense,  is  no 
longer  tied  to  the  mere  detail  of  subordinate  facts,  but  disoor- 
mts  through  them  higher  values  derived  through  their  relations 
;aiLd  oorrespondeDce,  while  they  become  subservient  to  a  motive 
.that  is  awakened  within  his  own  breast.  This  is  the  character- 
sstie  quality  of  Mr.  Gifford's  art ;  its  spontaneity,  its  supreme 
«nity-  This  unity  in  his  pictures  seems  to  be  effected  through 
(plunging  all  the  separate  features  of  the  landscape  into  a  qualify- 
ing, oolued  atmosphere,  renderiDg  them  poetic  and  suggestive. 
'To  ^eslk  technically,  with  reference  to  his  method,  he  seems 
ifto  ad«pt  some  general  and  pervasive  key  of  color  suited  to 
liis  theme,  snd  breaks  into  it  all  the  separate  and  intricate 
harmonies  of  the  parts,  thus  qualifying  every  local  tint  with 
an  undefinabie  ^'  pervasive  illumination,"  which  mellows  them 
with  unifying  effect,  without  the  sacrifice  of  **  touch"  or  char- 
acter. In  his  style  may  be  found  that  just  balance  of  beauty 
and  character ;  of  delicacy  and  strength ;  which  rendem  it,  to 
our  mind,  the  most  mature,  refined,  and  free  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  naturcL 

Mr.  McBntee  offers  a  distinct  phase  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment in  landscape  art,  in  his  rendering  of  late  autumn — ^those 
•chill  November  days,  which  are  ''melancholy"  only  in  the 
jsenae  of  their  extreme  fiillness  of  suggestion,  a  sweet  melan- 
choly, which  seems  to  populate  the  thought  with  crowded 
SHUges  of  the  past,  timctiired  with  a  sadness  more  grateAil  to 
ike  mind  than  joy.  Long  affcer  the  sensational  works  of ''  popu* 
iar"  painters  have  rotted  into  a  deserving  fate,  the  works  of 
tinse  men  will  be  priaed  as  we  know  not  how  to  prise  them 
now.  it  is  dsffieoU  to  estimate  mmt  until  we  see  it  in  per- 
spectivsL 

In  geoflral,  the  popular  cmving,  in  art,  as  in  litemture,  is 
for  that  which  is  ea^y  understood ;  and  nkM  is  easily  under- 
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stoodf  on  the  average,  is  superficial  or  sensatioiiaL      That 
which  merdy  gratifies  or  ataltifies  thia  taste,  gains  a  notoriety 
which  perishes  like  tinsel  as  the  fickle  breezse  of  popular  senti- 
ment blows  its  weathercock  abont     The  public  needs  to  be 
infixined,  by  those  capable  of  judging,  in  regard  to  those  dis- 
tinctions in  art  which  are,  in  similar  instances,  so  admirably  set 
forth  in  literature.     In  this  field  the  spirit  of  criticism  is  ten 
more  intelligent,  useful,  and  sympathetic ;  and  yet  in  foreign 
lands  art  aflTords  a  theme  of  no  secondary  interest  for  the  critia 
Jost  criticism  is  naturally  stimulating ;  it  is  encouraging  to  the 
art-student,  for  it  sympathizes  with  his  genuine  efforts — not 
such  as  aim  at  popularity  or  success,  but  those  which  pursue 
steadfastly  proper  motives,  to  which  success,  so-called,  is  merely 
an  incident  or  a  consequence,  not  an  aim.     For  the  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  of  native  talent,  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  just 
eritics  and  wholesome  criticism,  intelligent  and  sympathetic — 
for  it  is  more  difficult  to  rightly  appreciate  merit  than  it  is  to 
discover  flaws  and  fiiults,  though  tiie  reverse  of  this  is  practif- 
cally  considered  the  critic's  function;  but  that  which  know- 
ingly discriminates  between  what  is  genuine  and  meritorioas 
in  art  and  that  which  is  false  and  meretricious,  fulfills  the 
critic's  aim,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
rect taste.     W^«  this  taste  in  a  genuine  and  healthy  state,  we 
should  be  less  subject  to  the  selfish  whims  of  the  dealers,  our 
ooiy  educators  in  matters  of  taste,  who  place  before  us  indif- 
ierent  art,  imported  for  an  indiscriminate  public ;  and  because 
it  is  foreign  we  esteem  it  better  than  our  own.     In  some  instan- 
ces it  is  so,  but  on  the  average  it  is  not  only  inferior,  but  even 
corrupting  to  the  taste.    Nothing  in  the  way  of  landscape  that 
finds  its  way  to  this  country  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  work 
of  our  own  artists ;  and  yet,  from  lack  of  independent  judg- 
ment we  point  the  proverb — a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  &c 
Had  we  a  Buskin  to  fling  himself  into  the  arena  of  criticism 
and  deal  hard  blows,  right  and  left,  at  this  morbid,  abject  sub- 
servience of  our  art-ideas  to  foreign  French  tinsel  which  glit- 
ters so  attractively  in  our  untaught  eyes,  we  should  no  doubt 
be  benefited  by  it,  and,  our  eyes  being  opened,  we  might  see 
the  merit  of  that  which  we  scorned  to  entertain,  even  "  una- 
wsrea"    True  merit  deserves  acknowledgment  and  support. 
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wherever  it  is,  and  we  should  be  proud  to  sustain  our  native 
talent  when — ^however  mortifying  the  fact — its  praises  come  to 
us  from  foreign  lands.  It  has  been  said,  "  the  public  is  always 
just ;"  but  the  public  is  not  just,  though  it  is  capable  of  being 
taught  justice,  even  in  matters  of  taste.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  legitimate  theme. 

Mr.  McEntee's  pictures  are  always  earnest,  truthful,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  they  are  bom  of  pure  poetic  motives.  In  sentiment, 
Mr.  McEntee*s  feeling  for  nature  is  parallel  with  Bryant's — a 
subdued,  yet  intense  enjoyment  of  that  phase  of  nature  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  memories  and  the  affections.  His  style, 
within  the  scope  of  his  strongest  sympathies  is  vigorous,  and 
yet  tender  in  the  treatment  of  that  phase  of  nature  which  is  so 
subtle  to  the  sense.  His  pictures  of  the  late  autumnal  land- 
scape— when  the  bare  and  brittle  boughs  ''do  shake  against 
the  cold  " — ^are  so  far  removed  from  the  sensational,  so  just  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  so  quiet,  sub- 
dued, so  noiseless  and  sustained  in  their  poetic  qualities — that 
we  are  reminded  in  them  of  those  opening  lines  of  the  sonnet : 

"When  to  the  aessioiiB  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past" — 

Their  qualities  are  not  surface  qualities ;  their  merits  are  subtle, 
insinuating;  they  steal  over  the  mind  with  an  effect  conducive 
to  reflection. 

Still  another  phase  of  treatment  may  be  found  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Whittredge;  especially  in  his  wood-in teriora  His 
temperament  is  admirably  suited  to  the  theme.  No  one,  with 
any  sympathy  for  Nature,  can  steal  into  her  solitudes — where 
the  only  sound  that  breaks  upon  the  ear  is  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  soughing  of  the  breeze — without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  charm  of  imagination  stimulated  by  the 
delicate  intricacies  of  foliage,  boughs,  and  those  tender  rami- 
fications that  suggest  themselves  to  the  sense,  rather  than  im- 
print upon  it  positive  impressions.  There  is  something  in 
the  style  and  '^  touch"  of  Whittredge  that  is  admirably  suited 
to  this.  It  is  loose,  free,  sketchy,  void  of  all  tightness  of  man- 
ner ;  the  eye  is  let  into  the  subject  seductively ;  enticed  into 
the  depths  of  mystery  with  tenderest  solicitude ;  the  play  of 
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soggestion  is  infinite  to  the  senae,  led  gently  on  with  something 
of  that  same  charm  with  which  we  penetrate  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  recesses  of  the  wood  itself— populous  with  allur- 
ing £Gincies  fading  away  and  resolving  themselves  with  the 
intricate  maze  of  endless  forms. 

The  late  Mr.  Kensett,  whose  sudden  death  not  only  occasioned 
the  deepest  sorrow  to  his  Mends  and  associates — ^for  he  was 
both  highly  cultured  and  sympathetic  in  the  wide  scope  of  his 
attainments — but  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  those,  who 
do  credit  to  our  art,  his  death  may  well  be  reckoned  a  calamity. 
His  st^le  was  characteristic  of  the  man — a  most  delicate  sense 
of  serene  and  tender  pastoral;  the  quiet,  subdued,  and  subtle 
expressions  of  the  landscape  had  for  him  the  greatest  charm. 

Those  who  may  remember  a  work  of  his  entitled  '^  Morning 
on  the  Lake,"  will  readily  recall  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  fresh 
flense  of  early  morning  breaking  through  the  mists, — the  mot- 
tled clouds,  like  opals,  sifting  the  rosy  light  down  upon  the  lake, 
from  which,  in  the  foreground,  some  water-fowl  are  just  rising. 
It  is  not  a  picture  to  catch  the  common  eye;  it  is  neither  sensa- 
tional nor  emphatic;  nor  does  it  assert  itself  but  to  those  who 
enter  into  its  placid  spirit  with  the  most  just  sympathy  for  the 
sabtle  truths  it  so  pleasingly  conveya  If  there  be  mannerism 
in  Mr.  Kensett's  pictures,  it  is  such  a  charming  manner  that  we 
overlook  it  He  had  the  sensitiveness,  the  purity  of  feeling  of 
the  true  poet  In  his  many  interpretations  of  native  and  foreign 
landscape  he  has  given  expression  to  his  refined  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  pure  sentiment  of  nature,  which  was  never  rendered 
with  more  characteristic  grace  and  truthfulness. 

It  is  to  these  men,  among  others,  we  owe  that  which  distin- 
guishes our  landrcape  art,  and  gives  it  an  unique  place  among 
modem  schools.  But  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  characteristics 
of  schools  are  merits  or  vices.  Qenius  is  cosmopolitan ;  its 
school  is  the  world,  with  no  restrictions  of  time  or  place ;  its 
aim  is  independent,  its  influence  general.  Schools  will  pass 
away  as  the  world  becomes  more  homogeneous  through  modem 
tendencies,  which  are  &st  demolishing  barriers  and  distinctions. 
The  products  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  are  no  longer  the  prop- 
erty of  a  class,  or  a  people,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 
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Abtkhlb  DL-THE  treaty  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 


Thb  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  had  the  effect  intended, 
of  removing  for  the  time  all  causes  of  ill«feeling  and  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  Those  parts  of  it 
which  provided  for  tribunals  of  arbitration  have  been  carried 
out  and  decisions  have  been  rendered.  Those  parts  which 
were  to  go  into  operation  bj  the  immediate  force  of  the  treaty 
itself,  are  now  subjected  to  the  trial  of  time ;  and  for  other  por- 
tions a  period  of  ten  years  and  more  must  elapse  before  the  par- 
ties will  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  termination  of  those 
articles,  their  continuance,  or  their  modification.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  treaty — ^the  articles  relating  to  claims  upon  the 
two  governments  by  private  persons  arising  out  of  acts  cam* 
mitted  during  the  war — ^is  now  in  the  hands  of  Commissionen 
sitting  at  Washington,  who  are  from  time  to  time  deciding  upon 
one  claim  after  another.  And  thus  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men, 
especially  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  the  government  which 
has  carried  us  through  the  straits,  the  ship  of  state  lies  ia  a 
quiet  harbor  under  serene  skiea  Nobody  complains  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead ; 
and  if  on  the  other  side  John  Bull  grumbles  and  makes  wry 
faces,  and  thinks  that  somebody,  he  cannot  tell  exactly  who, 
has  overreached  him,  or  that  the  Yankees  have  been  too  sharp 
for  him ;  still  he  is  glad,  we  are  sure,  that  the  difficulties  are 
over,  and  that  he  will  have  only  to  put  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  king  Theodore  of  Abyssinia 
cost  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  workings  of  the  treaty,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  in  itself^  nor  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  EnglandeTj  if  we  give  a  brief  review  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  and  of  their  relations  to  public  law.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  a  oommencement  with  the  arbi'* 
trations  at  Geneva  and  at  Berlin,  but  the  documents  justifying 
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the  decisions  on  the  points  there  submitted  have  not  been  acces- 
sible in  time  for  the  present  number  of  the  New  JSnglander. 
We  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  new  adjust- 
ment of  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty,  and  to  other  con- 
nected points,  such  as  the  free  navigation  of  certain  rivers  and 
the  liberty  of  transit  through  territoiy  of  one  of  the  two  pow- 
ers into  that  of  the  other.  It  was  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  British  America  that  the  treaty  took  its  origin.  Our 
survey  may  aptly  start  from  the  same  point ;  but  it  is  necessary 
before  we  can  make  a  proper  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  treaty 
to  explain  the  situation  in  which  the  countries  had  previously 
stood  to  one  another  in  that  particular. 

Before  the  war  of  independence  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
equal  rights  with  other  English  subjects,  of  fishing,  of  drying 
and  of  curing  fish,  on  the  coasts  where  fish  most  abounded. 
In  fact,  the  fishermen  of  the  more  northerly  colonies  were  sec- 
ond to  no  others  in  their  enterprise,  and  had,  we  believe,  dis- 
covered  some  fishing  grounds  that  were  unknown  before.  As 
early  as  1689,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  encouragement 
was  afforded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  by  freeing  from  duties 
and  taxes  all  capital  employed  in  the  catching  and  transporting 
of  fish.  The  whale  fishery  began  at  Nantucket  in  1690,  and 
must  have  been  considerable  in  1780,  since  according  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  American  annals,  there  arrived  that  year  ''  in 
England  frx)m  those  coasts,  about  the  month  of  July,  164  tons 
of  train  and  whale  oil  and  9,200  of  whalebone."  In  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Byswyck  in  1697,  the  colonists 
of  New  England  were  the  more  ready  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  France,  from  the  fear  that  the  fisheries  would  come  under 
the  control  of  that  power.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  splen- 
did passage  in  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
delivered  March  22, 1776,  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  in  which  he  calls  on  parliament  to  '^  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery."  But  the  fisheries  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  the  neighboring  seas  were  of  perhaps  much  more 
importance,  and  in  these  occupations  were  trained  those  who  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  could  scour  the  seas  to  capture  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Gtreat  Britain. 
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In  the  treaty  by  which  the  mother  country  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  Sept  8,  1788,  the  right  of  fishing 
in  British  waters  was  conceded  in  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Qrand  Bank,  and  on  all  other 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  both  oountries  used  at  any  time  to  flah ;  and  also  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
United  States  shiall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use — ^but  not  to  diy  or  cure  the 
same  on  that  island— and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  o&er  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors  and  creeks 
of  Nova  SooUa,  Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain 
unsettled;  but,  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  diy  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a 
previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pioprietora,  or  possess* 
ors  of  the  ground.'' 

Our  fisheries  in  British  North  American  waters  were  regu- 
lated by  this  treaty  until  the  war  of  1812-1815.  The  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  was  ratified  Feb.  17  of  the  last  mentioned  year, 
said  nothing  about  the  fisheries,  and  the  British  n^otiators 
announced  to  the  American  that  their  government  did  not 
intend  to  renew  gratuitously  the  permission,  conceded  by  the 
treaty  of  1788,  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 
The  negotiators  from  the  United  States,  in  reply,  declared  that 
no  renewal  was  necessary,  arguing  this  fix>m  the  nature  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  in  question,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  treaty  itself  Mr.  Adams,  the  Ambassador  in 
London,  argued  this  question  on  the  American  side  at  length 
with  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  but  without  success.  The 
arguments  are  given  by  Dr.  Wheaton  in  his  elements  of  Inter- 
national law,  §§  271-278.  .  They  were,  in  substance,  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  in  question  had  always  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies  now  constituting  the  United  States,  and  that 
Great  Britain  must  have  intended  in  1788  to  admit  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  these  rights,  otherwise  a  compensation 
would  have  been  demanded  for  the  concession.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  admit  the  validity  of  Mr.  Adams'  line  of  argument,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  felt  that  he  was  defending  an  untena- 
ble position.  There  is  nothing  in  having  been  once  connected 
with  Great  Britain  that  gave  us  more  rights  within  her  waters, 
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after  our  sqMuratioii,  than  other  nations  enjoyed.  We  did  not 
aoqoire  the  right  by  long  usage,  as  nations  sometimes  tacitly 
gain  the  right  of  transit  over  the  territory  of  other  nations,  for 
we  had  it  only  as  British  subjects.  Nor  could  it  be  shown  that 
this  particular  right  or  liberty  was  in  its  nature  perpetual 
Some  rights  are  confessedly  perpetual.  Such  are  those  which 
are  expressly  declared  by  the  contracting  parties  to  have  this 
character;  such  again  are  those  which  come  into  activity 
through  a  state  of  war ;  such,  too,  are  those  which  are  implied 
in  the  act  of  treating  with  a  state  whose  existence  has  been 
already  acknowledged.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  repeat  the 
recognition  of  our  independence  and  national  existence  in  1815, 
which  had  been  acknowledged  in  1788.  But  the  right  of  catch- 
ing and  drying  fish  within  territory  under  British  jurisdiction 
was  not  of  this  description.  This  was  a  species  of  industry 
which  the  sovereign  of  the  soil  could  permit  or  revise  to  an 
alien,  as  lie  pleased.  Even  when  we  were  British  subjects,  it 
was  within  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  give  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  along  the  coasts  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies or  provinces  to  which  the  coast  belonged ;  and  still  more 
might  the  delicate  rights  of  drying  and  curing  on  the  soil  be 
placed  under  re8triction&  But  while  we  say  this  we  do  not 
admit  that  Great  Britain  could  in  justice  keep  our  seamen  from 
fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank  or  any  other  bank  distant  more 
than  a  marine  league  from  land.  Such  places,  according  to  the 
soundest  views  of  international  law,  cannot  be  appropriated. 
And  perhaps  the  treaty  of  1788  intended  to  say  as  much  when 
it  made  a  distinction  between  the  ^'"right  to  take  fish  on  the 
Grand  Bank  "  and  '*  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,"  etc.,  and  the 
''  Uberty  to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,"  etc. 

For  more  than  three  years  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our 
fishermen  had  no  liberty,  under  arrangements  with  Great 
Britain,  to  pursue  their  employment  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America  Meanwhile  the  project  of  a  treaty  was  submitted  to 
our  government  by  the  British  minister  at  Washington  ;  but  as 
it  granted  rights  within  a  restricted  sphere,  and  required  from 
the  United  States  renunciation  of  the  right  of  fishing  elsewhere, 
it  was  not  accepted.  But  in  1818  a  convention  was  completed, 
under  which  the  fisheries  were  regulated  for  thirty-six  years, 
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or  until  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1864  This  eonvention  granted 
Jorever  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Suites  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the 
Bameau  islands  to  Cape  Bay,  and  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  from  the  same  cape  to  the  Quirpon  islands ;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Magdalen  islands  ;  and  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  from  Mount  JoUi  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  indefinitely 
on  the  northward  coasts,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  liberty 
of  curing  and  drying  was  confined  to  the  unsettled  bays,  har* 
bors  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  aa  soon  as  any  portioa 
should  be  settled,  the  privilege  was  to  cease,  unless  previous 
agreement  should  be  made  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or 
possessors  of  the  ground.  On  their  part  the  United  States 
renounced  forever  any  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  or  claimed  of 
taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  the  British  domin- 
ions in  America,  not  included  in  these  limits.  But  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  were  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for 
the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairii^  damages  there,  of  pur- 
chasing wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  such  purposes  only. 
And  they  might  be  placed  under  such  restrictions  as  might  be 
necessary  to  present  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  in  such 
places,  or  otherwise  abusing  the  privileges  granted  to  them  in 
the  convention. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  la-eaty  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  be 
broken.  Fishermen  would  not  know  where  the  line  of  three 
marine  miles  ran  by  which  they  must  be  separated  from  the 
shore  -,  they  would  be  apt  to  go  into  bays  or  harbore  for  other 
purposes  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  treaty ;  and  they  might 
not  respect  the  limits  of  coast  within  which  their  operations 
were  to  be  confined.  One  vessel  was  condemned  for  returning 
to  a  harbor,  after  being  warned  ofE^  and  in  moderate  weather ; 
one  or  two  were  seized  and  rescued ;  hanih  laws  were  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  against  vessela 
hovering  within  three  marine  miles  of  coasts  or  harbors ;  vari- 
ous questions  were  started  between  the  governments  in  req>eet 
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to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty ;  it  was  claimed  that  the  Bay 
of  Fondy  is  a  British  hay,  from  which  all  Ammcan  fishing 
smacks  were  excluded 

The  interpretation  which  was  given  to  the  expression  in  the 
treaty,  "to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  hays,  creeks,  or  harhors,"  etc.,  is  in- 
teresting in  the  doctrine  of  international  law.  It  was  contended 
on  the  British  side  that,  as  a  hay  or  harbor  is  considered  to  be 
divided  off  from  the  main  sea  by  a  line  reaching  from  one  of 
Its  headlands  to  the  other,  an  American  fishing  vessel  was  not 
to  come  within  three  marine  miles  of  such  a  line,  in  those  parts 
of  the  British  possessions  where  they  were  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  the  shore.  All  such  vessels  within  that  line  were 
trespassers  and  might  be  arrested.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
said  that  the  intention  was  to  draw  a  line  along  the  shore  of 
^  bay  or  harbor  always  three  miles  distant  from  the  land,  as 
the  limit  of  approach  to  the  shore  for  the  fishermen.  Mr.  Bush, 
as  is  stated  in  the  memorandum  appended  to  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  1871  (p.  48),  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1868  as  follows :  "  In  signing  the  treaty  we  believe  that  we 
retained  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  whether  called  a  bay, 
golf,  or  by  whatever  term  designated,  that  washed  any  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  the 
ample  exception  that  we  did  not  come  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  shore.  We  inserted  the  clause  of  renunciation.  The 
British  plenipotentiaries  did  not  desire  it"  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  in  favor  of  the  British 
view.  A  vessel  is  in  a  hartx>r  when  it  comes  within  the  line 
drawn  frcHU  one  headland  to  another.  And  so  a  vessel  is  with* 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country  when  it  paasies  within  such  a 
line  separating  the  gulf  from  the  sea.  But  there  is  force  in 
vhat  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  says, — an  American  partner  of  the  house 
of  Baring  Brothers,  who  was  umpire  in  a  joint  commission  for 
the  settlement  of  claims, — when  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the 
tenn  '*bays  "  came  before  the  body.  He  bcises  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1818  on  what  he  considers  the  obvious 
meaning  of  that  of  1788.  In  that  treaty  our  fishermen  had  the 
right  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  Kova  Scolia,  and  as  they  needed  to  land  to  cure  fish 
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on  the  shores,  they  evidently  had  a  right  of  admission  to  the 
shores  of  bays,  etc.  By  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  same  right  is 
granted  to  cure  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays,  etc,  of  a  certain  part  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  similar  right  of  fishing  within  three 
marine  miles  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  Nova 
Scotia,  etc.,  is  renounced.  He  therefore  decides  that  "bay  or 
bays ''  has  the  same  meaning  in  all  cases,  and  that  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  headlands,  a  certain  vessel,  the  Washington, 
captured  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  whose  case  was  before  the  com- 
mission, violated  no  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  fishing  ten 
miles  from  the  shore.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  this  in- 
terpretation hardly  satisfies  n&  ^*'  Ona  hay  or  harbor ''  can  only 
mean  on  the  sides  or  shores  of  it ;  but  within  three  milea  of  a  bay  or 
harbor  cannot  easily  mean  within  three  miles  of  its  sides  or 
coast&  The  bay  in  the  latter  case  is  considered  as  an  expanse 
of  water,  a  whole,  and  '*  within  a  given  distance  of  it ''  must 
refer  to  the  imaginary  line  which  divides  it  from  the  high  seas 
or  from  some  large  body  of  water. 

However  this  may  be,Jt  was  harsh  to  attempt  to  exclude 
American  fishermen  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  English 
government  insisted  that  this  bay  was  exclusively  British 
water,  but  were  willing  to  allow  our  fishermen  to  pursue  their 
avocations  in  any  part  of  it  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
shora  In  the  case  before  referred  to  of  the  Washington,  which 
was  taken  in  this  bay,  was  tried  for  committing  an  unlawful 
act  and  was  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  although  it  was  ten  miles 
firom  the  shore,  the  owners  brought  their  complaint  before  the 
commission  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  when  the  two  other 
members  disagreed,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  decided  that  the  bay  was 
not  exclusively  British,  and  that  no  illegal  act  was  conunitted 
by  the  vessel  His  reasons  were,  in  brief,  that  the  bay  is  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy -five  miles  wide,  with  expanses  of  water 
indenting  its  coasts,  which  are  themselves  called  bays ;  that  it 
has  one  of  its  headlands  in  the  United  States ;  that  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  part, 
must  be  reached  by  passing  into  it ;  that  the  Little  Menan,  an 
American  island,  lies  nearly  on  a  line  between  the  headlands ; 
and  that  its  great  extent  makes  it  like  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the 
Bay  of  Bengal^  bodies  of  water  over  which  no  nation  has  a 
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light  to  aflsame  the  sovereignty.  '^  The  conclusion,"  he  adds, 
"is  in  mj  mind  irresistible  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a 
British  bay,  nor  a  bay  within  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used 
ID  the  treaties  of  1788  and  18  L8.''  The  doctrine  of  headlands- 
it  was  also  urged — had  received  a  proper  limit  in  the  conven- 
tion between  France  and  Great  Britain  of  Aug.  2,  1839,  "  in 
which  it  is  agreed  that  the  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the 
general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respects  to  bays,  t/ie  mouths  of 
which  do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  tvidth^  be  measured  fix>m  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland"* 

That  some  such  limit  on  sovereignty  over  waters  is  just  and 
necessary  for  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  fishery  we  do 
not  doubt  The  old  monopolies  and  exclusive  uses  of  portions 
of  the  world  are  obsolete.  The  old  water-claims  of  England 
are  insisted  on  no  longer.  It  is  as  a  tradition  from  the  seven- 
teenth and  earlier  centuries,  and  from  the  times  of  the  naviga- 
tion act,  that  she  has  asserted  her  territorial  jurisdiction  so 
widely.  But  the  present  time  demands  free  ships,  fi'ee  rivers, 
free  trade,  free  fisheries,  and  whatever  restrictions  are  placed  on 
free  movement  upon  the  oceans  must  be  limited  by  the  neces- 
sities of  national  defensa  May  the  rule  of  the  least  possible 
restriction  consistent  with  national  safety  spread  until  it  be- 
comes universal  I 

A  desire  seems  to  have  existed  to  make  things  uncomforta- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  United  States  to  conclude 
a  treaty  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  between  them  and  the 
British  provinces.  However  this  might  be,  the  reciprocity 
treaty  so  called,  concluded  June  6,  1864,  greatly  extended  the 
liberties  of  our  fishennen  within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain 
in  North  America.  Besides  what  was  allowed  to  them  in  the 
convention  of  Oct  20, 1818,  they  could  now  take  fish,  except 
ahell  fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  the  several  islands  thereto  adjacent,  with- 
out being  restricted  to  any  distance  fix>m  shore,  with  permission 
to  land  on  them,  and  on  the  Magdalen  islands  for  drying  nets 

^  See  016  memonodiim  before  dted,  p.  47,  and  Dana's  note  on  Wheaton,  pp. 
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and  caring  fish,  proyided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  private  property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable 
use  of  any  part  of  said  coast,  in  their  occupancy  for  the  said 
purpose.  A  corresponding  privilege  was  given  to  British  fisher- 
men upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  86th 
degree  of  North  latitude.  The  fisheries  here  opened,  however, 
refer  simply  to  sea  fish,  while  the  catching  of  salmon  and  shad 
and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers  are  allowed 
only  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
spectively. 

The  other  parts  of  the  treaty  do  not  at  present  concern  us, 
except  the  sixth  article,  which  allows  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  be  extended  to  Newfoundland,  as  far  as  applicable,  unless 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  the  island,  or  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  shall  fail  to  embrace  that  colony  in 
their  laws  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  efiect,  in  which  case  the 
article  is  to  have  no  forc&  The  treaty  provided  for  its  own 
termination,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  by  notice 
emanating  from  either  party.  It  was  accordingly  terminated 
by  notice  fix>m  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  January  18, 1866.  The  termin- 
ation took  efiect  one  year  after  the  notice,  which  was  issued 
March  17, 1866. 

The  question  was  asked  then,  and  has  been  asked  since, 
what  treaty-engagement  touching  the  fisheries  subsisted  between 
the  two  governments,  after  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  and  whether  there  was  any  treaty  on  the  sabject 
The  answer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  clear  that  the  convention  of 
1818  was  not  superseded  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  but  only 
had  additions  made  to  it  This  is  shown  by  the  ^ords  of  the 
treaty  of  1864 :  '*  shall  have  liberty  m  addition  to  what  was  air 
lowed  in  the  treaty  of  October  20, 1818."  In  accordance  with  these 
words,  nothing  was  granted  over  again  in  1864  which  had  been 
granted  in  1818.  And  as  if  to  make  the  matter  certain,  the 
treaty  of  1818  declares  that  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Stotes  are  to  hskve  forever  the  liberty  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  miyesty,"  and  that  "  the  American  fisher^ 
men  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish,"  etc 
To  which  corresponds  the  declaration  that  the  "  United  States 
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hereby  renoutice  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof"  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  in 
places  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  These  are  words 
which  expressly  alluded  to  the  claim  made  in  1815,  that  the 
treaty  of  1788  was  perpetual  We  do  not  see  what  could  be 
stronger  evidence  of  the  duration  of  a  right  than  to  declare  its 
perpetaal  existence.  War  might  suspend,  but  nothing  save 
the  renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  the  liberties  given  in 
1818  could  destroy  them.  A  treaty  supplemental  or  explana- 
tory evidently  assumes  the  continued  existence  of  that  which 
it  supplements  or  interprets. 

For  several  years  the  convention  of  1818  came  into  force 
again,  and  the  old  difficulties  sprang  up  anew.  The  British 
government  claimed  that  the  United  States  had  renounced  all 
right  of  their  fishermen  to  enter  the  mouths  of  bays  and  har- 
bors, that  is,  "  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  any  British  bay  or  creek,"  but  declared  itself  will- 
ing to  suspend  for  the  present  what  was  regarded  as  a  just 
interpretation  of  the  treaty.  The  Canadian  government  estab- 
lished licenses  for  in-shore  fisheries  of  aliens,  gradually  raising 
the  fee  fix>m  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  a  dollar  and  two  dollars,  which 
policy  was  attended  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  a  license  from  864  to  281  and  to  26.  The 
Dominion  act  of  1868  to  regulate  fishing  by  foreign  vessels 
empowered  officers  to  board  and  bring  into  port  vessels  hover- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  to  search  the  cargo,  and  to 
pat  the  master  upon  oath  touching  the  voyage :  if  the  master 
gave  false  answers,  he  was  to  forfeit  400  dollars,  and  if  the  ship, 
being  foreign  or  without  a  license,  was  found  to  have  been  fish- 
ing, or  to  be  making  ready  to  fish,  within  three  miles  of  any 
prohibited  British  coasts,  the  vessel  with  its  tackle,  etc,  should 
be  forfeited.  The  burden  of  proving  the  illegality  of  the 
officers'  proceeding  was  to  rest  on  the  owner  or  claimant 
Besides  these  annoyances,  the  liberty  granted  in  1818  to  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States  of  entering  British  harbors,  for  shel- 
ter, wood  and  water,  and  repair  of  damages,  was  so  interpreted 
in  the  Provinces  as  to  allow  the  demand  of  ordinary  custom- 
house formalities  firom  the  fishing  vessela  The  clause  of  the 
tieaty,  which  authoriased  placing  them  under  restrictions  such 
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as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abuse  of  their  privileges, 
was  pleaded  in  justification  of  this  policy.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  grant  in  the  treaty  of  a 
special  privilege  to  such  vessels  placed  them  in  a  different  condi- 
tion from  ordinary  vessels  of  commerca  Any  vessel  carrying 
our  flag  could  enter  British  commercial  ports  on  such  terma 
It  was  an  attempt  to  cut  up  by  restrictions  the  business  of  fish- 
ing which  was  granted  by  treaty,  and  thus  was  dishonest  and 
an  injury. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  vexations  attending 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  in-shore  catch  of  mackerel,  with  the 
opposite  interpretations  of  the  treaty,  were  sources  of  uneasiness 
and  anxiety.  It  might  be  rationally  asked  whether  a  war, 
growing  out  of  sueh  difficulties,  would  not  in  its  evils  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  good  from  the  fisheries  themselves. 
With  the  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  there  went  along  a 
desire  in  the  British  American  possessions,  or  in  a  part  of  them, 
for  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  they  had  thriven  so  much  for  ten  or  eleven  years. 
The  first  proposition  to  reconsider  the  fishery  question  ema- 
nated from  Great  Britain,  in  a  proposal  made  by  the  Envoy  at 
Washington  for  a  Joint  High  Commission  which  should  hold 
its  sessions  in  that  city  and  should  "  treat  of  and  discuss  the 
mode  of  settling  the  different  questions  which  [had]  arisen  out 
of  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  all  those  which  [affected]  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  towards  her  Majesty's  possessions  in 
America." 

The  reply  to  this  proposition  suggested  an  enlai^gement  of  the 
province  of  the  Joint  Commission,  so  as  to  include  the  claims 
generically  known  as  the  '*  Alabama"  claims.  That  suggestion 
was  accepted,  and  on  this  basis  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  was 
constructed. 

The  fisheries,  together  with  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain's  American  posses- 
sions, take  up  the  Articles  of  the  treaty  from  the  18th  to  the 
38d  inclusive.  These  are  preceded  by  the  Articles  devoted  to 
the  "  Alabama  "  claims  (1-17),  and  the  concluding  portions  of 
the  treaty  are  devoted  to  the  arrangements  for  determining  the 
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line  of  boundary  between  Yancouver's  Island  and  the  main- 
land.   (Art  34^2.) 

It  appears,  from  the  Protocol  of  the  conferences  of  the  High 
Commissioners,  that  a  proposition  on  the  British  side  to  restore 
in  principle  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  rejected ;  and 
that  the  suggestion  proceeding  from  the  same  party  to  throw 
open  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  British 
America  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  as  also  to  admit  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  same  terms  with  British  subjects  to  the 
use  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  Canadian  canals,  shared  a 
similar  fate.  The  Commission  now  considered  the  fisheries  by 
themselves,  and  a  proposition  from  the  American  members,  that 
the  United  States  should  purchase  the  right  in  perpetuity  of 
taking  part  in  the  in-shore  fisheries  of  British  North  America, 
— for  which  the  payment  of  a  million  of  dollars  was  spoken  of 
as  an  equivalent — was  rejected  both  on  the  ground  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  money  payment  offered,  and  because  all  arrange- 
ments for  such  perpetual  purchase  were  open  to  grave  objection. 
The  British  Commissioners  professed  to  regard  the  in-shore  fish- 
eries as  of  great  value,  and  wanted,  as  an  equivalent  for  open- 
ing them  to  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  tariff  and  coastirig 
trade.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  their  value  was 
over-estimated,  and  that  it  was  rather  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing a  source  of  irritation  than  for  their  intrinsic  importance,  that 
the  United  States  desired  to  procure  a  share  in  them  for  their 
fishermen.  As  for  reciprocal  free  admission  of  the  products  of 
the  two  countries,  our  Commissioners  were  ready  to  favor  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  coal,  salt,  and  fish,  and,  after  July  1st, 
1874,  on  lumber;  but  the  British  demanded  free  lumber  at  once, 
and  that  the  tariff  concessions  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
money  payment  Finally  the  parties  agreed  on  free  fish  and 
fish  oil  as  a  set-off  against  the  in-shore  fisheries,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  an  arbitration  of  the  questions  whether  more  or  lete 
than  an  equivalent  had  been  rendered,  and  of  the  amount  of 
money-payment  necessary  to  render  the  bargain  equal  for  both 
parties.  And  on  this  basis  the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty 
was  so  far  arranged  that  the  Articles  from  the  18th  to  the  26tfa 
were  agreed  to  on  the  22nd  of  April.     By  the  3d  of  May  an 
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agreement  was  reached  on  the  other  items  of  that  portion  of 
the  treaty. 

The  particulars  embraced  in  this  part  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefly  these :  1.  The  fisheries  took  the  shape  which  they  had 
'in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  Articles  18  and  19  renew 
that  treaty  in  almost  the  same  language  throughout,  and  the 
provisions  are  identical,  except  that  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  takes  the  place  of  the  thirty-sixth  as  the  bound- 
ary line  of  free  fishery  on  our  coasts  for  British  subjects.  This 
was  a  change  of  little  importance,  since  this  privilege  in  its 
largest  extent  could  have  very  little  value.  The  true  equiva- 
lent for  our  larger  liberties  was  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  21,  of  fish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds — except 
fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  tailing  into  them  and 
except  fish  preserved  in  oil — being  the  produce  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  similar  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  treaty  of  importing  the  produce  of  our 
/fisheries  duty-free  into  the  British  American  possessions  was  of 
^course  of  very  little  valua 

Articles  22-25  are  taken  up  with  a  scheme  of  determining 
the  value  of  the  concessions  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  above-mentioned  provisions.  This  was  to 
he  determined  by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be 
tnamed  by  the  Queen  of  England,  another  by  the  President, 
;and  a  third  by  these  two  personages  conjointly,  or,  if  no  such 
third  commissioner  should  be  selected  within  three  months 
from  the  date  when  the  Article  should  take  eflfect,  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  London.  The  com- 
missioners were  to  meet  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  after 
hearing  evidence  presented  by  the  governments,  together  with 
the  arguments  of  their  agents  and  counsel,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to 
be  paid  by  our  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
univalent  for  the  greater  privileges  granted  to  us  under  the 
treaty.  The  amount  of  the  award  pronounced  by  such 
lOommissioBers  was  payable  within  twelve  months  after  their 
decitskm. 

The  opinions  on  the  two  sides  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
in-shore  or  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  difier  widely,  and 
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many  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regard  the  privilege  of 
importing  fish  free  of  duty  as  a  very  great  concession.  It  is 
stated  in  the  memorandum  already  cited,  on  the  authority  of 
the  American  consul  at  Halifax,  that  the  annual  value  before 
1871  of  American  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  western  banks — on  the 
banks  for  cod  and  halibut,  in  the  gulf  principally  for  mack- 
erel— ^amounted  to  about  seven  million  dollars.  He  adds  that, 
while  the  reciprocity  treaty  existed,  the  quantity  of  mackerel^ 
taken  under  the  privilege  of  in-shore  fishing,  ^^  did  not  amount, 
in  any  one  year,  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  catch  of 
that  description  of  fish." 

2.  Another  of  the  commercial  provisions  of  the  treaty  relates 
to  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  and  other  watera  near  or  cross- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries.  As  in 
1854,  the  St  Lawrence  is  free  through  its  course  for  the  people 
of  both  nationalities.  But  the  commissioners  have  done  homage 
to  the  principles  of  just  intercourse  by  making  this  navigation  of 
rivers,  rising  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  nations  and  passing 
into  that  of  the  other,  a  matter  of  fixed  and  permanent  right 
While  all  the  other  commercial  portions  of  the  treaty  can  be 
abrogated  after  ten  years  on  notice  given  by  either  of  the 
parties,  "  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence — from  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude, — where  it  ceases  to  form  a  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries,"  and  enters  British  American 
territory — to  the  sea  "  shall  ybrcvcr  remain  free  and  open  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,. 
Bubject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  " 
[why  not  say  right?]  '*of  free  navigation."  As  in  the  treaty 
of  1854,  Lake  Michigan,  lying  wholly  within  the  United  States^ 
is  made  equally  free  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  British 
subjects.  The  provision,  however,  is  not  perpetual,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  of  time  just  mentioned. 

There  are  three  other  rivers  named  in  the  treaty,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which,  not  only  in  their  lower  course,  where  they  enter  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  so  far  as  they  are  navigable, 
is  forever  firee  and  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
These  are  the  Yukon,  the  Porcupine,  and  the  Stikine.     These 
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are  rivers  of  Alaska,  which  the  purchase  of  that  territory  brought 
partly  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  which  are  not  likely  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world  to  swarm  with  boats  or  vessels.  The 
Stikine — spelt  also  Stakeen  or  Stekeen  on  those  maps  on  which 
it  is  to  be  found — is  a  river  of  Southern  Alaska,  of  some  250 
miles  in  length  according  to  Mr.  Dall  (Alaska  and  its  Resources, 
Boston,  1870,  p.  271),  rising  in  British  Columbia,  and  running 
through  that  narrow  strip  of  territory  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  boundary  line  does  not  depart  more 
than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast  It  is  navigable  only 
for  boats  except  in  the  floods  of  spring,  when,  as  Dall  was  told, 
it  can  with  difficulty  float  small  steamers  for  a  hundred  miles 
of  its  course.  Gold  has  been  found  on  its  banks  within  the 
British  territory.  The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world.  It  has  a  capacity  of  being  navigated  for  1800  miles 
when  not  frozen,  and  by  steamers  three-fourths  of  that  distance. 
The  14lstmeridian  which  divides  British  territory  from  Alaska, 
crosses  this  stream  and  somewhat  fxirther  north  crosses  its  great 
branch,  the  Porcupine  or  Rat  river,  not  very  far  to  the  east  of 
Fort  Yukon,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  According 
to  Whymper  (Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  territory  of  Alas- 
ka, Harpers,  New  York,  1869,  p.  252)  servants  of  this  company 
have  descended  the  Porcupine  in  their  course  southwestward  for 
600  miles,  but  Dall  is  more  moderate  in  giving  to  it  240  miles 
of  navigable  course.  It  is  plain  that  these  rivers  of  tiie  regions 
of  almost  perpetual  winter  are  not  very  important  channels  of 
communication.* 

Besides  giving  free  navigation  on  the  rivers  which  flow 
through  the  territories  of  both  nationalities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both,  the  two  governments  are  pledged  by  the  treaty  to  urge 
upon  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  upon  the  States  on  the 
northern  border  respectively,  to  open  their  canals  connected 
with  the  St  Lawrence  system,  and  with  the  lakes  and  rivers 
transversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line,  on  terms  of 
equality  to  British  subjects  and  American  citizens.     And  the 

*  By  the  boundary  treaty  of  1846,  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  through  all 
its  oourae  to  the  sea  was  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  who 
might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  its  northerly  or  principal  stream  rising  in  that 
territory. 
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• 
United  States  coDcede  that  the  same  equality  shall  have  place 

in  the  use  of  the  St  Glair  Flats  CanaL     For  the  present  the 

balance  of  advantages   from  these   concessions  seems  to  be 

decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Another  provision  of  the  treaty  (Art  29)  relates  to  the 
transit  of  good&  Merchandise  properly  entered  in  the  custom- 
houses of  certain  ports  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  ports  of 
British  America,  may  be  conveyed  in  transit  through  either 
territory  to  the  other,  according  to  its  original  destination,  with- 
out the  payment  of  dutiea  And  goods  intended  for  exporta- 
tion enjoy  the  same  freedom  from  duties  under  similar  supposi- 
tions. Here  the  balance  of  advantages  must  be  greatly  in 
fevor  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Privileges  of  the  same  general  sort  are  granted  by  Article  30 
when  the  starting  point  and  the  point  of  destination  are  in  one 
territory,  but  there  is  need  of  crossing  the  other  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  goods.  The  conditions  are  that  the  intermediate 
transportation  be  made  on  land  and  in  bond,  subject  to  such 
rules  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  This  privi- 
lege of  free  carriage  may  be  suspended  by  the  United  States  in 
case  Canada  or  the  other  colonies  impose  an  export  duty  on 
articles  so  carried  across  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
case  also  the  Canadian  government  take  away  the  equal  use  of 
their  canals  from  American  citizens.  Here  we  may  add  the  sub- 
stance of  Art  31,  which  is  that  the  British  government  engages 
to  urge  upon  the  legislative  branches  of  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  to  abstain  from  levying  duties  on 
timber  cut  in  Maine  and  floated  down  the  St  Johns  river 
when  destined  for  the  United  States.  And  if  such  duties 
should  be  levied,  it  is  agreed  that  this  also  might  fiirnish  ground 
for  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  right  of  carriage  spoken 
of  in  Art  30. 

The  provisions  of  these  Articles  were  made  to  extend  to  New- 
foundland, as  &r  as  they  are  applicable,  unless  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  or  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  should 
not  embrace  that  colony  in  their  laws  enacted  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty;  in  which  case  the  operation  of  the  commer- 
cial portions  of  the  treaty  would  be  limited  to  the  other  British 
territories. 
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The  portion  of  the  Washington  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  oommercial  intercourse  seems  to  be  slow  in  going  into 
operation.  Before  it  could  take  effect,  laws  were  necessary  both 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  powers,  and  on  that  of  the 
parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward's 
island.  We  trust  that  a  fair  experiment  may  prove  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  that  we  may  never  hear  of  fishery  troubles 
again* 
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Abticle  X.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUa 

The  Rssubbbction  of  Chribt.* — This  volume  contains  ten  ser- 
mons  of  the  late  distinguished  President  of  Union  College,  and  the 
beaaty  of  its  mechanical  execution  befits  the  avowed  purpose  with 
which  it  is  issued,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  Professor  Lewis 
introduces  it  with  a  cordial  tribute  of  his  own,  in  nine  pages,  tell- 
ing us  the  ^  publication  is  intended  mainly  as  a  memorial  to  the 
numerous  alumni  of  that  college,  ^'  or  to  bring  vividly  before 
their  minds  the  remembrance  of  one  greatly  venerated  and  be- 
loved ;"  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  preacher,  and  analyzing 
the  method  of  these  sermons,  which  have  been  selected,  not  as  the 
most  noted  of  his  productions,  but  as  ^^  a  series  presenting  a  de- 
gree of  unity  not  elsewhere  found,"  while  characteristic  also  of  his 
method  in  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Nott  is  still  remembered  by  many,  and 
has  a  traditional  reputation  also,  as  one  of  the  foremost  preachers 
of  his  day,  and  as  differing  from  the  few  who  might  be  said  to  be 
equally  conspicuous  to  the  public  eye  in  being,  as  Prof  Lewis 
■ays,  ^prominently  an  impassioned  preacher,"  and  ''more  than 
any  other  American  clergyman  "  resembling  ''  some  of  the  great 
French  preachers  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV."  ''  lie  had  nothing 
Edwardean  about  him ;"  "  his  preaching  was  not  logical,  nor  even 
argumentative,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ; "  he  was  ''  a  true 
pnaek&r  in  distinction  from  the  logical  casuist  or  the  methodical 
didactic  lecturer,— a  preacher  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  that  of 
Hi^ftvSjpraeco,  herald,  proclaimer, '  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wflderness,'  or  '  at  the  city  gates.' "  By  these  and  other  just  and 
striking  touches  ifrom  the  felicitous  pen  of  the  editor,  he  will  be  at 
ODce  brought  to  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  these  pages 
will  justify  the  description  to  others  who  must  depend  on  report 
for  conceiving  of  his  delivery,  which  was  singularly  adapted  to 
bis  style  of  composition.  His  frequent  interrogations,  exclama- 
tions, abrupt  or  bold  transitions,  even  direct  invocations  of  the 
Deity,  which  appear  in  these  sermons,  borne  out  as  they  were  by 

^  Ihe  Hemmeium  of  Christ:  s  aeries  of  Disoouraes  by  Elifhalbt  Nott,  D.D.» 
LLD.,  late  President  of  Union  College.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Tatlbb  Lbwir     New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  1872.    12mo.  pp.  157. 
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the  energy  and  vivacity  of  his  maimer,  were  justified  by  the  im- 
pression made  on  large  and  cultivated  congregations,  as  notably 
in  the  sermon  (only  mentioned  in  thb  preface)  on  the  death  of 
Hamilton.  Of  course  in  New  England  he  was  considered  in  his 
time,  and  would  be  now,  a  florid  declamatory  preacher ;  some  said 
"theatrical,"  or,  by  reason  of  the  likeness  to  French  oratory, 
"  jFr6/icAy."  Now  for  this  very  reason  the  reading  of  such  ser- 
mons, or  the  hearing  of  such  preachers,  might  be  of  real  service, 
then  or  now,  to  New  England  ministers,— of  more  service  indeed 
than  some  may  readily  acoept  At  all  events  it  is  well  that  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  should  know  something  of  other  kinds  of 
successful  preaching  than  the  models  to  which  they  have  been  too 
exclusively  accustomed. 

We  invite  attention  for  another  reason  to  the  introduction,  which, 
like  everything  from  the  same  pen,  has  an  aim  to  which  it  goes 
straight  as  an  arrow.  Indicating  Dr.  Nott's  argument  for  the 
fact  of  Christ^s  resurrection  as  the  "  historical "  one,  "  the  same 
which  has,  in  substance,  been  always  used  in  the  church,"  the 
editor  takes  occasion  to  expose  and  denounce  an  assumption 
"  haunting  our  modem  literature,"  "  that  the  old  reasoning  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  or  of  such  a  fact  as  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, will  no  longer  answer  in  view  of  modern  objections,"  and  that 
"  in  defending  Christianity,  if  it  can  be  defended,  we  must  take  a 
new  start,  and  proceed  upon  grounds  differing  altogether  from  the 
old."  We  refer  the  reader  to  his  lively  description  in  frill  of  this 
cant  which  has  come  into  vogue  of  late,  not  only  among  enemies 
but  among  professed  friends  of  Christianity,  and  not  only  with 
pretentious  critics  but  in  religious  newspapers  and  even  in  the 
pulpit.  The  assumption  has  seemed  to  us  a  symptom  of  cowardice 
and  weakness.  Charitably  construed,  it  \&  one  of  the  practices  by 
which  an  apologist  aims,  though  unconsciously,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  contributions  to  the  common  cause  by  disparag- 
ing the  services  of  his  great  predecessors,  and  is  really  fitted  to 
make  infidels  on  the  plea  of  converting  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
Prof  Lewis'  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound : — '*  Now  this  is  all 
an  impudent  falsehood.  We  say  it  unhesitatingly.  There  is  no 
new  difiiculty,  or  any  so  surpassing  former  difficulties  as  to  be 
entitled  to  the  name.  There  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
gospels,  or  to  the  Bible  generally,  that  has  not  been  known  to 
scholarly  and  thinking  men  for  more  than  a  thousand  years."  Such 
a  sentence,  from  a  "  scholarly  and  thinking  man,"   so  learned 
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acute,  and  candid,  will  have  its  weight  and  do  good  service.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  has  already 
welcomed  the  whole  passage  into  a  wider  cii'cnlation.  Let  minis- 
ters as  well  as  laymen  heed  the  lesson. 

DdLLiNGEB^s  Reunion  op  the  Churches.* — We  are  sorry  that 
Dollinger's  lectures,  which  we  read  some  months  ago  in  the  fiill 
report  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  are  introduced  to  the  English- 
reading  public  with  a  peculiar  ritualistic  parade.  There  is  a  dedi- 
cation to  Dr.  Liddon,  by  the  translator,  dated  on  the  "  Nativity 
of  our  Lady,"  together  with  a  long  and  characteristic  preface. 
Why  not  let  Ddllinger  speak  for  himself,  without  this  ceremonious 
introduction?  It  is  too  large  a  steed  for  pigmies  to  bestride. 
D&Uinger  is  a  man  of  robust  intelligence  and  masculine  penetrar 
tion.  His  lectures  are  comprehensive  in  their  plan  ;  they  abound 
in  the  choice  fruits  of  scholarship,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
liberal  in  their  spirit.  He  regrets  that  Luther  dropped  bishops 
and  apostolic  succession;  but  he  is  cautious  about  asserting 
that  Luther  parted  with  what  is  essential  to  a  true  church. 
We  suspect  that  Ddllinger  has  something  in  resei've,  even  on 
this  topic ;  as  he  had  so  much  in  reserve,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
general  subject  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  Certain  it  is 
that  Luther's  position  on  the  subject  of  the  priesthood  is  vital  to 
his  system  and  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Reformation. 
Lather  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Because  DOllinger  is 
timid  about  doing  the  same  thing,  his  movement  has  a  half-way, 
not  very  consistent  character ;  it  interests  the  cultivated  class  and 
the  politicians,  but  fails  to  strike  the  common  heart.  Yet  his 
lectures  are  an  auspicious  sign  of  the  times,  and  will  reward 
attention  to  their  contents.  We  hope  to  consider  them  more  at 
length  hereafter. 

Dolungbb's  Fables  Respecting  the  Popes.! — Professor  H.  B. 
Smith  has  translated  Ddllinger^s  essay  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  has  published  it  in  connection  with  the  same 
writer's  little  work  on  the  Fables  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pertaining 

^  Leciure$  on  the  Reanion  of  the  Churches.  By  JouK  J.  I.  Dolunqkb,  D.D., 
DCL    Translatod,  with  preface.    New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead.     1872. 

t  f^tbtes  Retpecting  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  by  Alfred  Pluii- 
vift;  together  with  Bollinger's  essay  on  the  Prophetic  Spirit  Translated,  with 
ia  introdnction  and  notes,  by  Hbkby  B.  Smith,  D.D.  Dodd  &  Mead,  New  York, 
1872. 
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to  the  Papacy.  The  American  Editor  has  also  given  a  brief 
account,  by  way  of  preface,  of  DOllinger's  career  as  an  anthor. 
Both  parts  of  the  work  are  quite  important  to  students  of  Eccle- 
siastical History.  The  long  discussion  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  example,  is  quite  valuable.  But  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume  have,  also,  a  pertinency  to  present  questions  and 
living  controversies.  Hence  it  will  prove  interesting  to  a  circle 
wider  than  that  of  historical  and  theological  scholars.  Professor 
Smithes  part  in  the  volume  is  executed  with  his  usual  learning  and 
taste. 

The  WnrriNGS  of  Augustine.* — ^Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  publication  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  the  Messrs.  Clark 
have  commenced  to  issue  in  a  series  the  principal  works  of  Augus- 
tine. In  form  and  appearance,  the  volumes  closely  resemble  the 
former  series.  One  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  includes  a  part 
of  the  Anti-Pelagian  Treatbes;  and  the  other  The  Treatises 
relative  to  the  Donatists.  We  hope  that  both  of  these  valuable 
series  of  works  wUl  find  many  purchasers  and  readers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic 

Walking  wrra  Gon.f — We  reckon  it  among  the  good  signs  of 
the  times  that  the  contemplative  side  of  Christianity  attracts  fresh 
attention.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Prime's  orthodoxy,  but  we 
find  he  is  not  afraid  to  use  the  favorite  phrases  of  those  who  now 
make  a  "  specialty  "  of  "  the  higher  life."  In  this  and  many  simi- 
liar  works,  however,  we  note  the  tendency  to  paint  Christian  char- 
acter in  such  colors  as  to  make  it  less  likely  to  be  recognized  in 
real  life,  whether  in  one's  self  or  others.  If  all  true  piety  must 
bear  the  test  of  such  description,  the  caviler  may  say  he  cannot 
find  it,  and  others,  who  in  fairness  as  well  '^  in  charity  "  must  be 
reckoned  Christians,  are  tempted  to  despair  of  it  in  themselves. 
The  book  may  be  examined  in  another  view,  for  Irenaeus  has 
been  known  in  the  N  Y.  Observer  for  many  years  as  a  most  read- 
able writer ;  indeed  he  is  a  representative  of  a  class,  not  numer- 
ous, who  have  learned  the  art,  not  so  generally  learned  as  at- 
tempted, of  successful  writing  in  religious  newspapers,  that  is,  of 

*  Tht  Works  of  AweHua  Angugtme^  Bishop  of  Hippo.  A  new  translation, 
edited  by  Bev.  Mabous  Dods,  A.M.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1 872.  New  York : 
Soribner,  Armstrong  ft  Go. 

f  Walking  wiffi  God:  the  Life  Hid  ?^th  Ohrist  in  Qod.  By  Samdxl  IvansMxm 
Prime.    Now  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     16mo»  pp.  101. 
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writing  so  as  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  mass  of  readers 
and  to  make  the  papers  where  their  signatures  recur  the  more 
welcome  in  Christian  families  generally ;  and  hence  students  of 
style  may  profit  by  seeing  Aoto  they  do  U^  and  particularly  in  the 
example  of  Dr.  Prime,  whatever  other  merits  he  may  have  or 
want,  they  will  find  in  brief  sentences  and  clear,  direct  forms  of 
expression  at  least  one  secret  of  effectiveness  whether  in  the  news- 
paper or  the  pulpit.  He  turns  anecdotes  to  good  account  also. 
The  third  chapter  opens  with  an  interesting  statement  concerning 
Prof  Weir, 

Beechsb's  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.* — The  merits  of 
these  remarkable  lectures  are  so  generally  appreciated  and  have 
been  so  widely  noticed,  that  it  seems  useless  for  us  to  review  them 
to  any  length.  They  are  familiar  and  discursive,  but  "  not  without 
a  plan.''  They  have  the  best  sort  of  a  plan — that  of  a  living  growth 
springing  up  in  a  real  soil  fecundated  by  a  generous  and  practical 
thought  They  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  theological  students 
who  were  preparing  to  become  preachers,  and  here  was  a  man  who 
comes  straight  up  from  the  battle  to  tell  them  how  to  fight ;  they 
could  ask  him  as  many  questions  as  they  wished ;  he  was  there  to 
be  asked.  He  strikes  right  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  preaching  is  a  living  force  exerted  upon 
Hmng  men — a  direct  personal  influence  such  as  a  mother  exerts 
apon  her  child,  and  that  its  great  object  was  to  develop  in  men  a 
perfect  manhood,  of  which  Christ  himself  forms  the  ideal  Here 
is  the  key-note  of  the  lectures.  Men  are  to  be  studied  for  the 
Jake  of  reaching  them — studied  under  every  form  and  aspect  of 
human  nature,  studied  in  the  broad  school  of  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  useful  to  a  preacher  than  the  study  of  psychology  firom  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  for  we  must  find  out  what  to  build 
upon,  and  how  to  reconstruct  character  out  of  the  materials  we 
find  in  human  nature.  Mr.  Beecher  approaches  preaching  from 
the  human  side,  thinking  it  to  be  the  one  least  understood  and 
the  most  neglected,  thinking  it  to  be  the  great  secret  of  success 
which  the  apostles  knew  and  practiced  upon,  but  which  has 
become  a  "  lost  art.''  This  principal  of  adaptation  in  the  preacher, 
combined  with  the  grand  motive-power  of  love,  forms  the  theory 

Tak  LdBtmres  on  Preadwng,  By  Hknbt  Wabd  Bbbobkb.  Delivered  before  the 
Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ck>nn.,  as  the  first  eeriee  in 
tbe  regular  coarse  of  the  "Lyman  Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching."  From 
pboiM^gnphic  reports.     New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  k  Co.    1872. 
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of  preaching,  or  the  philosophy  of  saving  men  through  preaching, 
laid  down  in  these  lectures,  and  practiced,  it  must  be  said,  in  a 
wide  field,  by  the  author  himsell  He  believes  that  the  gospel  which 
raises  men  from  sin  to  God,  from  death  to  life,  is  an  incarnated 
gospel, — that  of  the  genuinely  loving,  sympathizing,  intelligent, 
skillful,  self-sacrificing,  Christ-like  preacher  himself  Here  is  the 
living  force— Christ  in  the  preacher — Christ  preaching  in  him. 
He  saves  men,  though  Christ  makes  him  potential  by  his  power 
and  spirit,  and  by  the  impartation  of  all  effective  gifts.  Whether 
this  theory  be  accepted  as  the  true  one  or  not,  the  suggestiveness, 
life,  force,  fire,  stimulating  power  of  the  lectures,  were  deeply  felt ; 
and  they  must,  though  of  course  in  a  fainter  degree,  be  also  felt 
wherever  these  lectures  are  read  by  minds  desirous  to  learn  how 
to  be  powerM  in  doing  good  by  preaching. 

Paul  of  Tabsus*  reminds  us  of  Ecce  Homo  in  many  particulars 
and  like  Ecce  Homo  is  anonymous.  It  is  not  equal  to  that  volume 
in  singleness  of  aim,  nor  in  the  sustained  energy  and  interest  with 
which  its  aim  is  constantly  enforced.  It  is,  however,  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  breadth  of  its  views,  in  its  consistent  ad- 
herence to  a  thoroughly  historic  spirit  in  all  its  inquiries,  and  in  its 
high  moral  and  religious  tone.  Like  Ecce  Homo  it  is  suggestive 
and  awakening  in  its  infiuence  rather  than  decisive  and  satisfying. 
It  is  better  fitted  to  stimulate  to  new  and  fresh  studies  than  it  is 
to  confirm  the  faith  in  any  entire  body  or  system  of  conclusions 
already  accepted.  The  author  does  not  propose  to  defend  any 
one  of  the  received  creeds  or  systems  of  doctrine  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  to  show  how  large  a  portion  of  these  creeds  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  forming  hand  of  PauL  But  while  the  spirit  of  the  treatise 
is  critical,  it  is  not  in  the  least  sceptical  While  it  may  tend  to 
unsettle  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  traditionary  creed  of 
Christendom  in  respect  to  some  points  which  are  deemed  of  great 
doctrinal  and  practical  importance,  it  is  fitted  to  confirm  fiaith 
in  the  truth  and  claims  of  supernatural  Christianity.  The  super- 
natural and  incarnate  Christ  is  accepted  as  an  historic  truth.  The 
claims  of  Christ  upon  every  individual  and  his  capacity  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  every  individual  and  to  regenerate  human  society 
are  distinctly  and  unequivocally  recognized.    The  facts  of  human 


*  Pavl  of  Tarma;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  and  the  Gbspel  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.    By  A  Graduate.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1872. 
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sinfiilnesfl  and  helplessness,  and  of  conseqaent  social  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  are  also  emphatically  and  fervently  enforced. 

The  points  in  which  the  author  dissents  from  the  views  com- 
monly received  are  the  following.  He  finds  a  larger  portion  of 
the  human  element  in  the  gospel  narratives,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Chritftiamty,  than  is  usually  recognized.  Hence,  he  ascribes  the 
form  which  Christianity  finally  assumed  with  respect  to  the  Judaism 
which  it  displaced  and  the  heathenism  which  it  overcame  very 
largely  to  the  individual  genius  of  the  great  apostla  The  author 
emphasises  more  positively  than  most  believers  in  supernatural 
Christianity  the  antagonism  in  which  Paul  was  placed  toward  the 
other  apostles  and  the  singleness  and  independence  with  which  he 
reared  Christianity  as  he  interpreted  it  upon  Christ  as  the  comer- 
stone.  Much  is  made  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  Paul. 
The  author  does  not  deny  that  his  interpretations  were  far  more 
enlarged  and  spiritual  and  profound  than  those  of  the  other 
apostles.  Nor  does  he  contend  that  these  interpretations  were 
not  decided  and  confirmed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  but  the  impression 
which  his  argument  continually  enforces  is  that  this  divine  truth 
was  developed,  wrought  through  Paulas  individual  reasoning  and 
reflection,  and  appeared  as  the  natural  product  of  his  human  think- 
ing. The  reader  may  reasonably  hesitate  to  assent  to  much  which 
the  author  writes.  He  may  find  frequent  marks  of  haste  in  his 
conclusions  and  of  rashness  in  his  assertions ;  but  the  man  must 
have  a  very  narrow  and  a  very  dull  mind  who  is  not  excited  to 
read  the  story  and  writings  of  Paul  with  new  interest  by  the 
comments  of  this  able  historical  critic  and  painter,  and  whose  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system  are  not  enlarged 
and  elevated  by  its  vivid  representations  of  the  Christ  whose  per- 
son and  glory  awakened  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  a  new  life. 

It  is  a  feeble  and  inadequate  commendation  of  this  work  to  say 
that  it  is  in  most  respects  more  than  worthy  to  be  set  over  against 
the  St.  Paul  of  Jiinan.  Its  freedom  from  the  technical  methods 
of  modem  defences  of  Christianity,  and  its  occasional  dissent  from 
the  well-established  conclusions  of  the  schools  of  theology,  rather 
increase  than  diminish  its  capacity  to  be  useful  to  that  large  class 
of  readers  who  are  estranged  from  both  apologetic  and  theologi- 
cal literature.  To  the  defenders  of  Christianity  in  the  schools 
and  its  expounders  from  the  pulpit,  this  independent  contribution 
to  historical  criticism  and  New  Testament  interpretation  is  a  very 
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important  contribatioD.  Any  preacher  who  would  eome  to  the 
New  Testament  with  so  to  speak  ^*  a  fresh  eye,''  and  find  in  its 
familiar  pages  new  aspects  and  applications,  would  do  well  to  read 
this  very  suggestive  volume. 

Channino's  Perfect  Life*  consists  of  twelve  posthumous 
discourses,  which  are  now  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  by 
his  nephew.  The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are.  The  Religions 
Principle  in  Human  Nature ;  God  Revealed  in  the  Universe  and 
in  Humanity ;  The  Universal  Father ;  The  Father's  Love  for  Per- 
sons ;  Trust  in  the  Living  God  ;  Life  a  Divine  Gifl ;  The  True  End 
of  Life ;  The  Perfecting  Power  of  Religion ;  Jesus  Christ  the 
Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour ;  The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion; Perfect  Life  the  £nd  of  Christianity;  The  Church  Uni- 
versal. 

'lliis  volume  will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  Dr.  Channing's  admirers 
and  readers,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  number  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Others  will  open  the  volume  with  some  interest,  to 
learn  whether  his  ordinary  pulpit  discourses  differed  materially 
from  his  more  elaborate  productions.  They  are  characteristic  of 
their  author  in  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  his  methods  of 
thought  and  of  style.  The  excellencies  and  defects  of  Channing 
are  now  a  memory  of  the  past  rather  than  an  inspiration  for  the 
present  or  the  fiiture. 

Dr.  William  M.  Taylor's  "The  Lost  Found,"!  etc.,  con- 
sists of  six  discourses,  the  first  two  upon  the  parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  remainder  on  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  They  will  be  read  with  curiosity  by  many  who 
may  be  eager  to  know  something  of  the  new  preacher  who  has 
become  so  attractive  in  one  of  our  leading  congregations.  Many 
who  have  heard  some  or  all  of  these  discourses  will  be  glad  to 
peruse  what  gave  them  so  great  delight  in  the  hearing.  They  are 
simple,  clear,  abundant  in  illustrations,  and  animated  by  a  fervent 
and  affectionate  spirit.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive form. 

*  The  Perfect  lAft^  In  twelve  discourses.  By  Wiluah  ElleRt  CHAMHive,  D.D. 
Bdited  from  his  manuscripts.  By  his  nephew,  WuLUicHBNBTOHAHNnfO.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.    1873. 

f  Tht  Lo&t  /bwid;  cmd  fhe  Wanderer  WeXoomed.  By  Wtluau  M.  Tattjob,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  New  York :  Scribner,  Ann- 
strong  k  Co.     1873. 
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Mr,  John  R.  Lbifchild^s  *' Higher  Ministry  of  Nature"* 
is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  relations  of  Modem  Science  to  Chris- 
tian Philosophy.  The  writer  is  himself  familiar  with  the  natural 
sciences  and  also  with  the  course  of  modern  metaphysical  specu- 
lation. He  has  succeeded  in  gathering  together  the  views  of 
thinkers  of  every  class  and  presenting  them  in  their  relations  to 
one  another;  interposing  such  explanatory  remarks*  as  were  re- 
quired to  make  them  intelligible,  and  such  arguments  as  he  judged 
necessary.  The  book  is  very  convenient  for  any  person  who 
wishes  to  read  both  sides  on  the  important  questions  here  dis- 
cussed ;  and  to  those  who  believe  in  spiritual  existence  and  creative 
intelligence  its  conclusions  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  fluent  style,  and  is  in  many  respects  very  attractive. 

Thoughts  fob  the  Times.! — This  volume,  it  is  said  in  the 
Preface,  consists  of  short-hand  reports  of  several  extempore  ser- 
mons The  subjects  of  the  sermons  are — ^The  Liberal  Clergy; 
God;  Christianity;  The  Bible;  The  Articles;  Worship;  Life. 
The  author  is  himself  one  of  the  Liberal  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  would  have  the  Broad  Church  made  broader  stilL 
He  is  quite  familiar  with  the  "  Free  Thought"  of  the  times  in 
things  relating  to  religion.  He  refers  particularly  and  frankly  to 
those  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  for  views  and  suggestions. 
Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Lecky,  Mr.  Emanuel  Deulich,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Ward  Beecher, 
are  the  persons  to  whom  he  acknowledges  obligations.  He  seems 
Tery  bold  and  independent,  because  his  teachings  are  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
We  do  not  find  in  his  book  anything  original  or  profound  in 
thought,  while  his  statements  are  often  exceedingly  inaccurate, 
and  his  style  flippant  and  unworthy  of  the  grave  subjects  of  which 
he  is  speaking.  ''  We  are  asked,"  he  says,  "  What  is  Rational- 
ism ?  Let  us  answer — ^Rationalism  is  reverence  for  all  that  is  true 

^  The  Great  Problem.  The  Higher  Ministry  of  Nature^  viewed  in  the  light  of  Mod- 
em Science^  and  aa  an  add  to  advanced  Christian  Philosophy,  Bj  John  R.  LEir- 
csiLD,  A.M.,  author  of  "  Our  Ooal  Fields  and  Our  Coal  Pits,"  "  Cornwall,  its  Mines 
aod  Ifiners,"  etc.,  etc,  with  an  Introduction  by  Howabd  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
OhaDoallor  of  the  UniTeraitj  of  New  York.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 
1871 

t  Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Incom- 
bttnt  of  St  James,  Westmoreland  St,  Marylebone,  London.    New  York:  Holt  ft . 
Williains.    18T2.     347  pp.,  12mo. 
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and  good  in  the  past,  thankfulness  for  every  advancement  in 
knowledge,  willing  acceptance  of  all  the  new  revelations  of  science, 
and  a  belief  in  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  human  soul.  In 
three  words,  Rationalism  means  infinite  Sincerity,  infinite  Aspira- 
tion, and  infinite  Faith."  This  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  and 
no  answer  whatever  to  the  question,  what  is  Rationalism  ? 

The  whole  book  is  confusing  and  misleading  in  its  influences. 
If  the  discourses  were  addressed  to  a  congregation  of  believers 
the  tendency  must  have  been  to  make  them  skeptics,  and  if  ad- 
dressed to  skeptics  to  make  them  more  skeptical  stilL 

The  Seat  of  Sin  in  the  Regenebatb  Man.* — ^This  little 
volume,  which  bears  no  aathor^s  name  on  its  title-page,  but  the 
Introduction  to  which  is  signed  by  Peter  Z.  Easton,  is  one  that 
will  repay  the  reader  for  its  perusal,  whether  he  agrees  with  the 
author  in  his  conclusions  or  not.  Mr.  Easton,  in  his  introductory 
words,  states  that  his  investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  his 
book  was  commenced  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  certainly  very  creditable  to 
him  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  shows  an  interest  in  theological 
study  which  may  be  commended  as  an  example  to  all  students. 
The  doctrine  of  the  book  is,  that  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  regenerate 
man  is  in  the  body.  The  author  is  careful,  however,  at  the  outset, 
Tto  explain  himself  as  not,  by  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  holding 
•either  that  the  body  is  the  source  of  sin,  or  that  sin  in  the  unre- 
generate  man  has  its  seat  in  the  body,  or,  again,  that  sin  in  the 
regenerate  man  is  restricted  to  the  body,  or  that  the  regenerate 
man  is  any  the  less  responsible,  or  that  the  body  of  itself  can  sin. 
Having  thus  cleared  his  view  from  things  which  it  might  seem  to 
involve,  he  states,  positively,  that  his  doctiine  means,  that  the 
state  of  the  body  after  regeneration  is  a  sinful  state,  and  that  this 
sinful  body  drags  the  soul  into  sin ;  and,  further,  that  the  body  of 
sin  acts  as  a  clog  upon  the  soul  even  in  its  holiest  exercises  and 
prevents  it  from  attaining  that  perfection  which  the  law  requires. 
The  argument  starts  from  an  examination  of  certain  passages  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  author  finds  the  doctrine  dis- 
tinctly stated — especially  Rom.  vi,  6;  viii,  10,  13;  xii,  1,  2,  and 
the  striking  passage,  Rom.  vii,  14-25.  It  then  passes  to  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  discovers  confirmatory  evi- 

^  Tke  Seripture  DoctriM  in  reference  to  the  Seat  of  Sin  in  (he  BegeneraU  Man, 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.     1872.     16mo,  pp.  125. 
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dences  of  a  more  indirect  order,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that 
this  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  PauPs  writings.  In  the  second  half  of  the  volume  the 
bearings  of  the  doctrine  on  various  points  are  considered,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  on  Christian  Life,* 
and  Christian  Union.  On  all  these  points  the  author  regards  the 
true  view  of  this  matter  as  having  a  most  important  influence. 
The  l>ook  is  well  written,  the  argument  clearly  and  concisely 
stated,  and  the  evidences  of  independent  and  thoughtful  study  are 
apparent.  We  have  enjoyed  reading  the  book,  and,  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  author's  exegesis  in  important  passages,  we 
are  sure  that  those  who  read  it  will  give  the  author's  views  a  can- 
did consideration. 

Liddon's  "Lent  Lbctures"  *  treat  of  the  following  Elements  of 
religion,  viz :  The  Idea  of  Religion ;  God,  the  Object  of  Religion  ; 
The  Subject  of  Religion — ^The  Soul ;  The  Obstacle  to  Religion — 
Sin ;  Prayer,  the  Characteristic  Act  of  Religion ;  The  Mediator, 
the  Guarantee  of  Religious  Life.  These  subjects  were  limited  by 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Lent,  having  been  selected  as  more 
prominent  and  fundamental,  rather  than  as  exhausting  the  theme. 
They  are  all  treated  with  a  fair  share  of  theological  ability  and 
with  much  more  than  ordinary  literary  and  rhetorical  power. 
Thm  chief  merit  lies  in  the  tact  of  the  author  in  appreciating  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  a  large  number  among  the  cultivated  classes 
in  England,  who  stand  more  or  less  aloof  from  an  earnest  religious 
life,  and  in  his  capacity  to  set  forth  in  language  which  is  in  a 
good  degree  free  from  conventional  terms,  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  those  truths  that  are  fimdamental  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  Christian  life.  Now  and  then  the  preacher  rises  to 
decided  originality  and  eloquence.  The  last  two  of  these  dis- 
oouraes  are  intellectually  very  able  and  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion.  The  usually  very  quiet  tone  of  the  author  is  well  fitted 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  cultivated  classes  whom  he  designs  to 
influence,  while  the  unaffected  warmth  of  his  devout  feeling  pre- 
serves his  discourses  from  being  tame  or  feeble.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  these  discourses  were  listened  to  by  very  large  audi- 
ences. There  are  multitudes  in  our  own  countiy  to  whom  they 
are  eminently  fitted  to  be  useful.    They  cannot  be  set  aside  as 

*Some  Skmenta  of  JReUgion — ^Lent  Leoturea,  1870.  Bj  H.  P.  LmDOK,  D.D., 
CftDon  of  St  Paul's.    New  York:  Scribner,  Wetford,  ft  Armstrong.     1872. 
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unworthy  the  attention  of  any  cultivated  reader,  and  they  cannot 
be  read  without  leaving  some  impression  of  good. 

De.  Jambs  Walker's  "Lbctubes  on  Scottish  Theology"* 
furnish  us  with  a  popular  treatment  of  a  novel  theme.  Much  as  we 
hear  of  the  Scottish  Theology,  it  is  to  most  American  readers  of 
the  present  day  and  even  to  American  preachers  a  terra  incognita. 
The  modem  writers  are  familiar  to  our  ears,  but  the  metaphysical 
and  learned  writers  of  preceding  centuries  are  scarcely  known  to 
us  by  name.  The  volume  before  us  is  well  fitted  to  supply  this 
want,  and  the  only  criticism  which  we  have  to  offer  upon  it  is  that 
it  is  altogether  too  brie£  It  consists  of  six  lectures,  the  first  of 
which  is  introductory.  The  second  treats  of  the  Atonement,  the 
third  of  Predestination  and  Providence,  the  fourth  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Visible  Church,  the  fifth  of  the  Headship  and  Erastianism, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  present  misrepresentation  of  the  Scottish 
Religion.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  be  critical  where  the 
kirk  and  the  minister  are  concerned,  but  the  lecturer  ventures  to 
be  so  occasionally,  and  he  uniformly  manifests  abundant  reading 
and  a  liberal  spirit  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 

Prof.  Blackib's  "  Four  Phases  op  Morals"  f  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  of  books  upon  a  subject  which  is  not  attractive  to 
the  multitude.  It  is  so  spirited  as  to  take  hold  of  any  intelligent 
reader  in  spite  of  indifference  or  reluctance,  and  to  compel  his  at- 
tention. The  essays  were  originally  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  are  rare  examples  of  eminent  success  in  treating  abstract 
subjects  in  a  thorough  manner  without  loss  of  scientific  exactness 
or  historical  fullness.  The  veteran  professor  does  not  aim  at 
metaphysical  subtlety  or  systematic  completeness.  He  seeks  only 
to  set  forth  the  salient  and  distinctive  features  of  the  ethical  sys- 
tems which  he  expounds ;  but  be  brings  in  so  many  historical  and 
personal  notices,  and  sets  them  forth  with  so  much  vividness  and 
good  sense  as  constantly  to  sustain  and  to  reward  the  attention. 

*  Tht  Thaohgy  a/nd  Iheologians  of  Scotland — chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  a/nd  eighteenth 
centuries.  Being  the  Cunningham  Lectures  for  1870-71.  By  James  Waleeb,  D.D., 
Camwath.  Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark,  1872.  8vo,  pp.  190.  New  York:  Scrih- 
ner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong. 

f  Fbw  Phases  of  Morais^  Socrates^  Aristotle^  Christianity^  UHUtariamsm.  By 
John  Stuabt  Blaokdb,  F.R.S.E,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.,  1872. 
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The  systemB  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  are  set  forth  in  the  true 
spirit  of  historic  criticism,  being  delivered  entirely  free  from  the 
stiffness  and  distance  with  which  the  ancient  philosophies  are 
usually  invested.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  each  are  translated 
into  the  terminology  of  modem  literature,  and  are  judged  by  their 
relations  to  modem  life.  Ample  justice  is  rendered  to  the  life  and 
virtues  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  moralists.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  author  for  that  which  was  good  in  their  aims  and  achievements 
is  never  repressed,  while  his  historical  judgment  is  not  biased  by  his 
fervent  admiration  for  the  great  heroes  of  ancient  thought  and 
morality. 

Christianity  is  treated  by  the  author  with  rare  ireshness  and 
discrimination.  There  are  not  a  few  theologians  who  might  see 
new  truth  in  the  New  Testament  after  reading  this  essay.  Prof. 
Blackie  furnishes  much  food  for  thought  to  those  Sciolists  who 
call  themselves  Radicals,  who  utter  profane  moonshine  about  the 
Christian  ethics,  and  betray  immense  ignorance  of  the  contents  of 
the  New  Testament  historically  and  ethically  considered.  The 
moral  power  of  Christ's  person  as  an  ethical  force  is  correctly 
conceived  and  eloquently  set  forth,  and  the  continued  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Apostolic  church,  by  the  promised  Comforter,  is  also 
adequately  emphasized. 

The  Utilitarianism  of  the  school  of  Bain  and  Bentham  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  very  lively  style,  and  the  shallowness  of  its  philosophy 
is  unsparingly  exposed.  The  bonhommie  of  this  genial  and  caustic 
thinker  never  fails  to  sparkle  and  excite.  He  serves  his  readers 
with  his  opinions  on  ethics,  history,  philosophy,  and  politics,  in 
equal  variety  and  freedom,  and  leaves  them  in  good  humor  with 
himself  It  will  be  their  fault  if  they  do  not  learn  very  much  from 
bis  sparkling  and  instructive  pages. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.* — This  work 
is  edited  and  presented  to  the  public  by  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
its  author.  It  was  left  by  him  at  his  death  in  an  unHnished  state, 
and  yet,  so  far  as  it  extends,  he  seems  to  have  completed  it  as  fully 
as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  whole 
design.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  commentary,  though 
there  is  much  of  comment  and  explanation  in  it ;  but  it  traces 


*  The  Argumeni  of  the  EpiMe  to  the  Hebrews.  A  posthumous  work.  By  QsORGE 
SnwABD,  aathor  of  "  Mediatorial  Sovereignty,"  etc.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1872.    Svo,  pp.  444.    New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Armstrong. 
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out  carefully  the  argument  of  the  epistle  according  to  the  author's 
view  of  it.  A  work  of  this  kind  has,  of  course,  some  disad- 
vantages for  the  general  student;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  peculiarly  useful  It  is  calculated  to  make  him  look  away  from 
the  single  verses  and  paragraphs,  as  if  they  were  mainly  import- 
ant as  viewed  in  themselves  alone,  and  to  lead  him  to  consider  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  For  persons  begin- 
ning theological  study,  and  oftentimes  for  the  common  reader,  the 
reading  of  such  a  book  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  The 
author  exhibits  in  this  volume,  much  thought  and  careful  study, 
and  though  he  does  not  present  the  argument  of  the  original 
writer  according  to  what  appears  to  us  the  best  way  in  all  respects 
he  offers  many  suggestions  and  comments  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  reader.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  epistle,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
left  in  an  incomplete  state.  In  a  brief  note,  however,  the  author 
declares  his  belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship — ^the  ground  of  this 
belief  being,  so  far  as  there  presented,  the  fact  that  the  writer's 
interpretation  and  application  of  particular  verses  from  the  Psalms, 
quoted  in  the  second  chapter,  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  to  the 
Messiah,  *'  cannot  be  said  to  arise  from  the  mere  laws  of  exegesis." 
This  fact,  he  thinks,  implies  plenary  inspiration  in  the  writer,  and 
plenary  inspiration,  as  thus  indicated,  implies  apostolic  authorship. 
This  argument — that  the  writer  must  be  inspired  in  the  highest 
and  strictest  sense  because  he  uses  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  an  application  which  exegesis  would  not  discover  in  it 
— is  one  the  pressing  of  which  is  of  doubtful  expediency  as  it 
seems  to  us;  it  is  one,  at  any  rate,  which  the  opponents  of 
the  theory  which  the  author  holds  might  regard  as  capable  of 
being  turned,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  other  side  outward.  We 
question  whether  the  author  does  not  exhibit,  throughout  his 
volume,  a  little  too  strong  a  tendency  in  the  direction  which  his 
confidence  in  this  reasoning  would  indicate.  The  volume  closes 
with  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  epistle,  at  the  twenty-second  verse, 
— where  the  author  regarded  the  argument  as  closing, — but  there 
are  a  few  additional  pages  of  fragmentary  notes  on  the  concluding 
chapters,  which  have  been  gathered  and  arranged  by  the  editors. 
The  book  is  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  with  large  and  good 
type,  and  may  be  obtained,  like  the  other  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong 
ifc  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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The  Moral  op  Accidents  and  otheb  Discoubskb.* — Not  a 
word  too  much  has  been  said  in  English  journals  and  reviews  of 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  these  last  productions  of  Rev.  T.  T. 
Lynch.  Originally  written  under  the  burden  of  acute  and  deadly 
disease,  to  be  read  on  Sabbath  evenings  to  his  congregation  in 
Moniington  Church,  London,  the  elasticity,  aptness,  and  felicitous- 
ness  of  the  style  is  something  marvelous,  in  the  circumstances, 
while  the  spiritual  fervor,  point,  and  depth  of  thought  will  draw 
readers,  independent  of  the  interest  their  peculiar  history  gives 
them.  It  is  quite  singular  that  the  prayers  before  and  after  these 
eermons  strikingly  resemble  those  preached  in  "Plymouth  Pul- 
pit," though  the  author  of  these  was  anything  but  a  popular 
preacher.  They  have  as  much  variety,  picturesqueness,  tender 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  warmth  as  any  that  ever  came  from  Mr. 
Beecher.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  sermons  or  prayers  freer 
from  mannerism,  or  more  flexible  to  the  moods  of  a  most  religious 
and  gifted  souL 

Mb.  William  B.  Gbeen^e's  Blazing  Stabj  seems  to  us  to 
shine  by  a  reflected  light,  and  that  light,  whatever  there  is,  is 
reflected  from  the  Appendix  on  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  if  this  be  not 
darkness  visible.  We  frankly  confess  to  have  been  able  to  gather 
little  or  nothing  from  both  except  the  excitement  of  our  curiosity 
to  learn  somewhat  more  of  this  same  Kabbala.  But  whatever  these 
first  portions  of  this  volume  have  failed  to  furnish  has  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  tract  on  the  Philosophy  of  Spencer  and 
the  tract  on  New  England  Transcendentalism.  The  first  is  sharp, 
clear,  and  decisive,  and  abounds  in  the  clear  analysis  of  which  the 
author  is  capable,  and  the  soldier-like  charge  upon  his  adversary, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  unchivalrous  though  it  is  annihilating. 
Mr.  Spencer's  pretentious  inflations  would  not  long  survive  a  few 
Bach  criticisms  as  this.  The  tract  on  New  England  Transcendent- 
alism is  equally  able  though  not  so  long.  Its  aflinity  with  Bud- 
dhism is  clearly  set  forth,  and  there  is  a  sad  pathos  and  almost 
stem  reproof  in  the  reflections  at  the  close. 

*  The  Moral  of  Aceidenia  and  other  Discowses,  By  the  late  Thomas  T.  Lti70H. 
Pp.  415.    N.  T.,  416  Broome  st :  Gea  Routledge  ft  Sons. 

f  Iht  BUmng  Star;  with  an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  Also  a 
tnct  on  the  Philoeophj  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  one  on  New  England  Tran- 
wendentalimi.    By  Wn«UAX  B.  Gbebmb.    Boston:  A.  Williams  k  Ck>.    1872. 
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Plumptrb's  Biblical  Studies*  is  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
better  sort  of  English  biblical  scholarship  as  utilized  for  parish  in- 
struction. There  are  twenty  papers,  covering  from  a  dozen  up  to 
fifty  and  sixty  pages  each, — thirteen  of  them  on  Old  Testament 
subjects,  seven  of  them  on  New  Testament  themes.  The  shortest 
are  on  the  eaithquakes  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  and  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene,— the  longest  of  the  Revolt  of  Absalom  and  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  We  doubt  if  they  were  ever  used  in  the  pulpit  br  the 
lecture  room  as  they  stand,  having  been  shapen  as  they  are  for  Dr. 
Guthrie's  and  Dr.  McLeod's  monthlies.  But  they  show  what  sort 
of  instruction  Prof  Plumptre  gives  as  a  parish  minister.  There  is 
no  pretence  in  them  and  no  common  place,  but  plenty  of  excellent 
biblical  teaching  conveyed  in  an  excellent  style. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prop.  Whitney's  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.! — ^If  in 
collections  of  scattered  essays  we  often  see  attempts  to  perpetuate 
what  was  essentially  fugitive  and  transient,  the  work  of  Prof. 
Whitney  has  a  very  different  character.  The  papers  brought 
together  in  it  are  on  subjects  of  permanent  interest,  and  the 
author's  treatment  of  his  subjects  is  throughout  profound  and 
masterly.  Even  when  the  theme  is  one  of  limited  range,  it  is 
handled  in  such  a  comprehensive  way,  it  is  so  viewed  in  the  light 
of  general  truths  and  principles,  as  to  be  full  of  instruction  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  old  religions 
literatures  of  the  Indo-European  family,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Persians.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  Veda 
and  the  Avesta  will  be  welcome  not  only  to  students  of  religious 
opinion,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  primitive  history  and 
culture  of  mankind.  The  form  and  character  of  these  venerable 
documents,  the  probable  periods  of  their  composition,  the  fortunes 
to  which  they  have  been  subject  in  their  transmission  to  our  time, 
the  general  nature  of  the  religious  ideas,  beliefs,  usages,  set  forth 


•  BiUieai  Studies.  By  E.  H.  Pluhftre,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Pluckley,  Kent,  and 
Prof.  DiYinitj,  King's  College,  London.    Strahan  A  Co.  56  Ludgate  Hill,  pp.  564. 

f  OrienkU  and  LingtMie  Studies, — ^The  Veda;  the  Avesta;  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage By  WiLUAH  DvnGHT  WmTNET,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparatlye  Philo- 
logy in  Yale  College.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1873.  Sto, 
pp.  X,  417. 
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in  them — ^all  these  are  presented  here  in  a  style  singularly  clear, 
vind  and  interesting. 

A  separate  essay  is  given  to  one  branch  of  the  Vedic  religion, 
viz.,  its  conceptions  of  a  future  life,  together  with  its  simple  and 
cheerftil  rites  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  paper  on  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Vedas  shows,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Wilson, 
GoldsttLcker,  and  others,  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Hindu  commentators  has  no  claim  to  be  received  by  scholars  as 
of  binding  authority.  A  review  of  Mailer's  Rig- Veda  transla- 
tion, while  it  acknowledges  freely  that  the  work  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  shows  that  in  many  respecjs  it  fails  to  meet  the 
expectations  that  could  fairly  be  entertained  of  it.  Another  work 
of  the  same  author — his  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature — 
is  the  subject  of  a  more  favorable  criticism.  The  reviewer,  how- 
ever, points  out  the  weakness  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mdller 
grounds  his  detennination  of  the  periods  in  which  this  literature 
was  composed;  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  accept  Mdller's 
opinion,  that  this  literature — ^including  beside  the  Yedas,  them- 
selves of  great  extent,  a  vast  body  of  later  productions,  much  of 
it  in  prose  of  the  most  difiuse  and  tedious  character — that  all  this 
was  handed  down  for  ages  by  a  purely  oral  tradition  without  the 
aid  of  writing. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  essays  and  reviews, 
which  relate  to  the  science  of  language.  A  first  article  defends 
the  Indo-European  philology  of  Bopp  and  his  successors  against 
the  attacks  of  Key,  who  impugns  Ae  methods  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  of  Oppest,  who  denies  that  its  results  have  any  ethno* 
logical  value,  as  proving  an  original  connection  of  races. 

The  notice  of  Mdller's  lectures  points  out  in  clear  but  not  dis- 
coorteous  terms  the  weaknesses  of  that  popular  work,  and  shows 
that  their  author,  with  all  his  acknowledged  learning  and  ability, 
does  not  deserve  the  implicit  faith  and  submissive  reverence 
which  have  generally  been  accorded  to  him  in  England. 

The  essays  on  Schleicher  and  Stein  thai  enter  into  deep  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  language  and  the  force  which  have  produced, 
maintained,  and  transformed  it ;  but  these  questions  are  discussed 
in  a  manner  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  it  is  sober,  moderate,  and 
rational. 

The  views  of  language  taken  here  are  the  same  which  the  author 
has  set  forth  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language  ;'*  and  their  general  character  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  his  preface  : 
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"These  main  truths — that  on  the  one  hand  the  capacity  of 
speech  is  an  endowment  of  haman  nature,  not,  however,  the  only 
characteristic  one,  nor  a  simple  one,  hut  the  sum  and  comhined 
effect  of  qualities  which  have  other  and  hardly  less  characteristic 
modes  of  exhihition ;  that  every  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
concrete  result  of  the  working  out  of  that  capacity,  an  institution 
of  gradual  historic  growth,  a  part  of  the  culture  of  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  from  teacher  to 
learner,  like  every  other  part  of  culture ;  and  hence,  that  the  study 
of  language  is  a  historical  science,  to  be  pursued  by  historical 
methods — these  truths  I  have  attempted  to  inculcate,  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  other  sound  and  defensible  basis  for  linguistic 


Shaikp's  Studies  in  Poetry  and  PHiL0S0PHT.*-^The  readers 
of  Principal  Shairp's  former  work,  "  Culture  and  Religion,"  will 
be  attracted  to  this  volume  from  the  same  pen,  and  will  not  be 
disappointed.  It  is  a  collection  of  four  essays  that  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Nrrth  British  Review^ — on  "  Wordsworth,"  "  Ck>le- 
ridge,"  "  Keble,"  and  "  The  Moral  Motive  Power," — not  otherwise 
connected  than  by  an  obvious  affinity  in  three  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  sentiments  pervading  all.  We  seldom  find  so  much  to  com- 
mend with  so  little  drawback,  in  the  same  compass,  as  in  these 
pages.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  "  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,"  abounding  in  clear,  refined  and  discriminating 
thought,  a  manly,  unaffected  style,  and  a  reverent  spirit  imbued 
with  Christian  sentiment.  The  modesty  and  candor  of  the  author 
give  a  singular  charm  to  his  criticisms,  and  to  his  speculative  treat- 
ment of  mooted  questions.  The  fourth  essay  deals  with  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  ethical  science,  sketching  the  principal 
theories  of  man's  moral  nature  and  of  virtue,  inquiring  particularly 
into  the  "  dynamic  force"  which  empowers  man  for  truly  virtuous 
conduct,  and  emphasizing  the  Christian  method.  We  have  ques- 
tioned whether  he  does  not  make  the  term  moral^  as  qualifying 
motives,  too  rigidly  exclusive  of  everything  prudential  It  occurs 
to  us  also  that  when,  in  reviewing  those  philosophers  who  repre- 
sent conscience  as  a  simple  faculty  and  rightness  as  a  simple  idea, 
he  still  urges  against  them  the  question.  What  makes  an  action 

*  Studies  in  Poetry  and  PhiUmphy,  By  J.  0.  Shaibp,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews :  author  of  '*  Culture  and 
Religion."    Hard  &  Houghton,  New  York,  1872.     12mo,  pp.  340. 
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BO  approved  right  ?  the  impression  on  the  general  reader  would  be 
more  jnst  if  it  were  with  the  understanding  that  those  writers 
presuppose  this  question  to  be  incapable  of  such  a  further  answer 
as  is  sought.     Of  the  other  essays  the  two  on  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable,  and  among  the  best 
recent  contributions  to  the  history  of  English  literature  for  nearly 
a  century  past.     They  are  at  once  brief  biographies  of  the  poets 
and  critical  accounts  of  their  works  in  the  order  and  circumstances 
of  their  production.     Portraying  the  times  before  them,  and  then 
the  successive  stages  of  their  activity,  the  writer  sets  forth  the 
change  that  took  place  in  English  poetry  through  their  influence, 
along  with  that  of  Burns,  Cowper  and  Scott.     The  genius  and  in- 
fluence of  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher,  also,  are  not  less  happily  ap- 
preciated and  described.     In  all  these  delineations,  the  writer 
shows  the  full  information,  nice  discernment,  and  quick  and  deli- 
cate sympathies  required  in  true  criticism.     He  has  come  nearer 
than  any  writer  we  remember  to  realizing  such  an  account  as  he 
conceives  should  be  given,  of  one  of  his  subjects,  though  modestly 
disclaiming  such  an  attempt,  that  should  delineate  his  life  and 
works  in  their  stages  as  related  to  one  another.     One  renewed 
impression  from  the  book  is  the  lesson  of  literary  fallibility  and 
failure,  as  seen  in  Jeffrey's  course  toward  those  men,  through  the 
Edinburgh  JReview^  then  so  formidable  an  organ  of  public  opinion, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  crush  their  claims ;  and  not  less 
the  persistent  force  of  real  merit,  which  raised  them  so  high  above 
their  assailant  in  the  world  of  letters.     Another  lesson  is  the  in- 
eritable  fluctuation  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the  standards  of 
literary  excellence.     Not  two  generations  have  passed  since  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  began  to  be  conceded, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  have  filled  as  large  a  place  as   any 
other  writers  in  the  minds  of  men  of  letters.     The  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  latter's  birth  just  recumng  is  noted  with  interest, 
and  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  is  perhaps  as  wide  as 
ever;  but  the  "  Friend  "  and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection  "  are  prob- 
ably now  not  so  largely  read  as  they  have  been,  though  the  fact 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  their  vei-y  success  in  making  his  judg- 
ments the  common  property  of  many  authors.     Still  more  falling 
off  may  be  noticed  in  the  attention  given  to  Wordsworth's  works 
as  a  whole.     Their  (Quantity,  and  the  diffuseness  and  occasional 
monotony  charged  against  them  by  not  unfriendly  critics,  abate 
the  interest  of  young  readers.     Principal  Shairp's  sketches,  as  col- 
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lected  here,  invite  attention  anew  to  both  the  men  and  their  writ- 
ings. Bat  later  authors,  even  of  inferior  powers,  in  turn  put  forth 
more  novel  attractions.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  cultivated  classes, 
as  well  as  of  the  larger  public,  is  inconstant.  Even  such  great 
names  cannot  keep  their  full  spell  upon  successive  generations. 

Concord  Days.* — ^To  those  of  us  who  have  hitherto  only  known 
something  in  general  of  Mr.  Ah^ott,  as  one  of  the  Concord  set  and 
a  transcendental  teacher  and  talker,  through  occasional  mention 
or  brief  extract  from  his  conversations  with  his  classes,  this  book 
gives  him  a  pleasant  introduction.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  brief 
informal  essays  and  character-sketches,  in  the  guise  of  extracts 
from  a  diary,  arranged,  though  without  such  reasons  as  might  be 
asked  for,  under  several  months  in  the  year  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber inclusive.  Availing  himself  of  this  elastic  form,  the  author 
gives  us  fruits  of  his  thought  and  reading  with  freedom  and 
variety,  speculations  in  philosophy  and  morals,  his  views  of  emi- 
nent men,  ancient  and  modern,  to  whom  he  is  partial,  favorite 
citations  in  prose  and  verse,  and  an  example  of  his  teaching  in  a 
conversation  with  children  on  worship.  As  an  essayist,  he  has 
not  Emerson's  aphoristic  beauty  of  thought  and  charm  of  style, 
nor  LowelPs  wealth  of  allusion,  and  still  less  Holmes'  wit  or 
Charles  Lamb's  humor ;  but  his  sentiments  and  language  are  fresh 
and  pure,  with  a  certain  benignity  that  wins  the  reader's  good 
will,  outlooks  into  some  departments  of  learning,  a  warm  feeling 
toward  nature  and  humanity,  and  a  pleasing  repose  of  mind. 
His  tastes  and  studies  are  in  the  direction  of  idealism  and  mysti- 
cism. Among  his  principal  favorites  are  Plato  and  Plutarch,  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  modems,  Boehme,  Coleridge  and  Emer- 
son, especially  the  latter.  Cultivated  and  agreeable  as  is  his  style, 
it  is  sometimes  wanting  in  simplicity.  It  strikes  us  as  at  least  odd 
that  he  should  introduce  into  one  of  his  conversations  the  remark 
of  another,  "  I  never  saw  any  one  who  seemed  to  purify  words  as 
Mr.  Alcott  does ;  with  him  nothing  is  common  or  unclean "  (p. 
186).  As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  transcendental,  his  speech 
is  sometimes  to  us  unintelligible.  Yet  some  of  his  utterances  and 
quotations  (for  which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  always  give  the 
author  as  desired)  are  plain  and  wholesome,  as  when  he  says  that 
"  our  periodical  literature  is  far  from  being  a  pure  benefit,"  and 

*  Concord  Days;  by  A.  Bbokson  Alcott.     Boston:    Roberta  Brothers,  1872. 
12mo,  pp.  274. 
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quotes  Plato's  saying  that,  "  Total  ignorance  were  in  no  wise  a 
thing  so  vile  and  wicked,  nor  the  greatest  of  evils ;  but  multifarious 
knowledge  and  learning  acquired  under  bad  management  causes 
much  more  harm"  (p.  22).  As  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
book,  the  author's  associations  might  have  led  us  to  expect  more 
to  complain  of  than  we  iind.  With  the  deficiencies  of  his  school, 
his  good  taste  and  native  reverence  keep  him  from  the  offensive 
and  flippant  utterances  some  of  them  indulge  in.  His  sympathy 
with  the  most  noted  mystics  colors  favorably  his  treatment  of  re- 
ligious themes.  He  might  not  disavow  our  meaning  if  we  should 
Bay  that  in  these  things  his  standpoint,  which  of  course  his  asso- 
ciates would  call  "  liberal "  -or  "  advanced,"  is  sometimes  essen- 
tially pagan.  It  seems  to  us  even  an  affectation  of  paganism  when 
he  dates  the  death  of  Plotinus  from  the  year  of  the  Emperor's 
reign  rather  than  from  the  "  year  of  our  Lord  "  (p.  148).  Any  dis- 
tinctive Christian  faith,  held  earnestly,  can  hardly  say,  as  in  his 
'*  Ideal  Church," — "  Let  us  respect  all  races  and  creeds  as  well  as 
our  own ;  read  and  expound  their  sacred  books  like  our  Scrip- 
tures "  (p.  267).  We  are  surprised  that  with  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  he  prefers  it  as  either  desirable  or  possible  that 
in  his  **  Ideal  Church,"  the  one  canon  of  order  should  be,  "  Let 
the  services  be  left  to  the  speaker's  selection."  He  may  be  sur- 
prised also  to  learn  that  his  more  reasonable  preference  expressed 
in  the  same  article, ''  In  the  ordering  of  the  congregation,  let  age 
have  precedence,  give  the  front  seats  to  the  eldest  members,"  (p. 
266),  has  been  and  still  is  realized  in  one  rural  church  in  Connecti- 
cut, now  over  an  hundred  years  old.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  those 
who  in  our  day  are  alike  classed  as  "  radicals,"  are  yet  at  oppo- 
site extremes  of  opinion,  Mr.  Alcott  can  say — whether  or  not 
with  all  the  meaning  we  should  attach  to  the  words, — *'  The  es- 
sence of  all  creeds  is  God,  personal,  incarnate,  without  whom  a 
church  and  divine  worship  were  impossible "  (p.  266).  And  we 
doubt  not  he  has  said  many  things  wise  and  beautiful  in  those 
"Conversations"  that  have  won  him  a  name.  When  he  speaks  of 
our  Lord,  if  it  is  not  all  we  could  wish,  it  is  yet  some  tribute  in 
not  unlawful  money,  as  in  the  sentence  that  ends  with  calling  Him 
"the  celestial  man"  (p.  189).  Turning  to  another  matter,  we 
wonder  if  Mr.  Alcott's  "  advice  "  to  an  author,  which  he  owns  as 
his  ^code  of  composition"  (p.  61),  was  ever  carried  out  by  him- 
self or  any  other,  and  further,  if  such  was  the  travail,  what  became 
of  the  birth  I 
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Freeman's  Outlines  of  History.* — Here  is  Universal  History 
in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  366  pages  I  The  thirty  years'  war  is 
narrated  in  less  than  two  pages ;  the  American  Revolution  in  one ! 
Yet  it  is  a  quite  successful  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  written  in  plain 
words.  It  is  generally  correct.  It  is  well  arranged.  This  is 
high  praise.  A  conspectus  of  this  sort  has  its  value.  However, 
we  think  that  for  beginners,  compends — dry  abstracts,  skeletons 
of  history,  without  the  flesh — are  generally  to  be  avoided.  Such 
works  are  much  more  useful  to  advanced  students,  who  can  read 
a  great  deal  between  the  lines. 

Dr.  Ray  Palmer's  New  PoEM.tT-Thi8  attractive  little  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  contains  some  of  the  longest 
poetical  productions  of  this  popular  author.  Two  other  volumes 
of  poems  have  preceded  this— "Hymns  and  Poems"  (1866),  pp. 
195,  and  "Hymns  of  my  Holy  Hours"  (1867),  pp.  103,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  chiefly  been  songs,  hymns,  sonnets,  and  brief 
sacred  and  descriptive  pieces.  Of  hymns,  "  for  the  service  of  song 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord,"  Dr.  Palmer  has  published  from  fifty 
to  seventy  five,  most  of  which  are  in  cpnstant  use  in  some  of  the 
collections  adopted  by  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
"  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book"  has  fourteen, — four  of  them 
translations, — "  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,"  eighteen,  and  "  Songs 
for  the  New  Life"  and  the  new  Connecticut  Hymn  Book  contain 
others  which  these  do  not.     His  best  known  and  oldest  hymn, 

"  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee," 
long  since  became  the  common  property  of  the  Church,  and  has 
passed  into  half  a  dozen  foreign  languages.  It  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican hymn,  we  believe,  in  the  choice  collection  of  the  new  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  But  it  has 
successors  of  equal  merit,  such  as  those  beginning  with  the  lines, 

'*  Lord,  my  weak  thought  in  vain  would  dimb." 

"Jesus,  these  eyes  have  never  seen." 

"  Before  thy  throne  with  tearful  eyes." 

"  We  praise  thee,  Saviour,  for  the  grace." 

"  Away  from  earth  my  spirit  turns." 

And  a  number  of  others.     It  is  safe  to  pronounce  the  author  of 
these  sacred  lyrics, — full  of  sweetness,  truth,  and  devotion, — which 

*  OutUnea  of  ffistory.  By  Edwatid  A.  Fsbeican,  D.O.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Oxford.    New  York :  Holt  k  WiUiams,  18*72. 

t  Btmie,  or  the  Unlost  Paradise,  By  ^at  Palmeb,  D.D.  New  York :  A.  D.  P. 
Randolph. 
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are  more  and  more  on  the  lips  and  hearts  of  Christian  persons 
throngboat  his  own  and  other  communions,  our  first,  and  best, 
and  most  accepted  American  hymn  writer. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  Dr.  Palmer  has  done  for  Chris- 
tian literature.   While  making  the  vocation  of  preacher  and  pastor 
in  two  important  churches  his  life-work  for  thirty  years,  and 
now  with  ripe  experience  administering  one  of  our  chief  Congi-e- 
gational  charities,  he  has  been  an  industrious  and  well-esteemed 
writer  of  good  prose.     These  productions  have  been  choice  rather 
than   multitudinous,  yet  more  in   amount  than  those  in  verse. 
Years  ago  a  small  volume  of  unexceptionable  and  elevated  Chris- 
tian sentiment — a  treatise  in  which  instruction  and  experience 
blended — under  the    name  of   "  Spiritual   Improvement,"  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  help  to  many  in  the  churches.     It  has  been 
republished  as ''  Closet  Hours,"  and  is  yet  highly  esteemed,  though 
entirely  out  of  print.     A  larger  work,  "  Hints  on  the  Formation  of 
Religious  Opinions"   (1860),  pp.  324,  was  well  fitted  to  guide 
yoang  persons  especially  into  a  well-settled  and  intelligent  faith. 
It  was  republished  at  once  in  London  and  Edinburgh.     It  con- 
tains fifteen  discourses  for  the  pulpit,  excellent  examples  of  the 
author^s  best  style.     We  have  some  recollection,  also,  of  a  beau- 
tiful   devotional    volume    of   sacramental    meditations,  entitled 
**  Remember  Me."     Besides  these  some  fifteen  or  twenty  special 
discourses  from  the  same  source  have  been  published,  the  best 
of  which  traces  the  highest  civilization  to  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian learning, — an  anniversary  sermon  before  the  Western  College 
Society  in  1 865.     In  all  his  prose  the  same  characteristics  are  evi- 
dent, just  and  scholarly  thought,  the  purest  sentiments,  fervent 
and  devout   Christian  emotion,  an  easy  and  finished  style,  great 
moderation   of  statement,  and   a  certain  moral  power  over  the 
reader  which  is  in  about  equal  parts  the  power  of  goodness  and 
that  of  truth.     In  all  matters  of  opinion  an  impression  is  made  of 
fairness,  candor,  and  charity,  without  overstrain  or  overstatement. 
They  are  such  books  as  parents  and  instructors  can  place  in  the 
hands  of  those  they  love  as  *'  safe,"  not  because, — like  many  so 
pronounced, — they  affirm  little  and  only  what  all  accept,  but 
because  they  affirm  convincingly  and  persuasively   what  most 
needs  acceptance,  shedding  over  the  truth  the  mild  and   win- 
ning fervor  of  a  sound,  ripe,  wise  mind,  touched  everywhere  with 
coltare  and  spirituality. 

"Home,  or  the  Unlost  Paradise,"  has  been  pronounced  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  a  "  beautiful  poem" 
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— so  pronounced  after  having  been"  read  with  pleasure."  The 
author  has  "  sung  the  praises  of  home,"  says  our  veteran  poet- 
editor,  "  like  one  who  has  experienced  its  blessings,  and  felt  the 
sorrows  with  which  it  is  sure  to  be  visited.  But  the  pathetic 
parts  I  think  are  the  finest,  and  I  could  not  read  them  without 
being  affected  by  them."  Mr.  Longfellow,  Pres.  Hopkins,  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  others  have  expressed  similar  judg- 
ments, and  the  religious  press  has  welcomed  the  volume  with 
commendations  of  its  intent  and  execution.  Such  a  performance 
may  be  regarded  by  the  critics  in  three  aspects, — in  its  plan,  its 
details,  and  its  final  impression.  The  plan  has  both  unity  and 
completeness.  The  poem  sings  of  home  and  of  nothing  beside,  and 
omits  nothing  that  will  generally  constitute  the  ideal  Christian 
home  realized.  In  detail  it  is  finished  with  Addisonian  correct- 
ness, smoothness,  and  care,  recalling  writers  who  were  once  modeb 
in  English  composition,  upon  the  admiring  study  of  whose  versi- 
fication evidently  Dr,  Palmer's  style  has  been  formed.  The  total 
and  ultimate  impression  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  happy,  such  as  a 
Christian  poet  might  desire  to  leave, — an  impression  not  weakened 
at  any  point  by  passages  falling  below  the  general  level  and  strain 
of  the  performance.  For  this  a  critic  would  watch  most  sharply, 
especially  in  the  case  of  one  whose  strength  has  been  hitherto 
expended  on  short  pieces.  The  whole  work  is  as  unambitious  as 
it  is  chaste  and  true  to  a  high  moral  ideal,  and  the  poet  therefore 
ran  less  risk  of  an  occasional  '*  nod."  Both  the  scope  and  diction 
of  the  work  are  exemplified  in  such  a  description  of  domestic 
love  as  this : 

*'  As  in  green  meadows  by  some  river's  side, 
Spring  'neath  the  sun  daisy  and  violet, 
With  many  a  peer  of  many  a  name  and  tinge, 
And  blossom  numberiess  to  grace  the  scene ; 
So  where  that  sacred  current  affluent  glides 
Through  the  charmed  valley  of  domestic  bliss, 
Shoot  forth  all  virtues  that  humanity 
Do  most  adorn  and  beauty  lend  to  life.** — Part  n,  p.  37. 

Or  this  passage : 

"  Home,  *tis  to  heaven's  wise  law  we  mortals  owe 
Thee,  and  all  thine.    In  the  first  home  wa^  placed 
Not  Adam  sole;  with  him  the  gentle  Eve, 
Woman,  man's  other  self,  in  whom  alone 
His  complement  he  finds.    God  called,  'tis  said. 
Not  his,  but  their  name,  Adam,  on  the  day 
When  He  humanity  complete  had  made. 
E'er  sinoe,  in  thee,  0  wedded  love,  are  laid 
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The  deep  f  oundationB  of  domestic  bliss ; 

With  thee,  through  all  the  cycles,  have  been  hid, 

Sweet  springs  of  joj  whence,  like  full  streams,  have  flowed 

Earth's  pleasures  that  are  likest  those  to  heaven." — Pcurt  I,  p.  25. 

Very  different  from  the  modern  popular  poetry  of  the  "  spasmodic'* 
school  is  the  following : 

"  All  pleasing  pastimes,  innocent  delights, 
That  gladden  hearts  yet  simple  and  sincere, 
Let  love  parental  gather  round  the  home. 
And  consecrate  by  sharing;  let  it  watch 
With  kind,  approying  smiles  each  merry  game 
That  quickens  youthful  blood,  and  in  the  joy 
That  beams  from  crimson  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
Its  own  renew,  and  live  its  childhood  o'er. 
So  shall  the  scenes  when  life's  fleetfooted  years 
Glide  by  with  noiseless  speed  at  last  become 
Memory's  rich  treasure-field,  be  all  o'erspread 
As  with  a  radiant  flood  of  golden  sheen, 
Such  as,  on  cloudless  days  in  eastern  dimes. 
With  the  still,  hazy  air  seems  interfused. 
Enrobing  with  a  dreamy  loveliness, 
All  yisible  things,  transfigured  in  its  glow."— Por^  III,  pp.  76,  76. 

With  what  graces  the  author  can  invest  well-worn  themes  is 
shown  in  the  descriptive  passages  on  the  Home  displacing  the 
Wademess,  on  New  England  domestic  industries,  on  Thanksgiving, 
on  the  Pilgrims, — ^the  passage  beginning,  "  Thou  art  a  mother  to 
eternal  years !"  and  the  following — with  which  we  must  close  our 
quotatioDs : 

"  Goodness,  to  beauty  joined,  is  like  the  flame 
That  from  the  lighthouse  on  some  towering  diff 
O'er  the  wild  waters  throws  its  beams  afar 
At  nightfall,  welcome  to  the  wanderer's  eye. 
Its  glory  streams  abroad  nor  can  be  hid ; 
But  many  an  eye  beholds  it  and  admires. 
Ah  I  maiden,  thou  that  in  thy  freshness  wear'st 
With  modesty,  and  gentleness,  and  grace 
The  charms  that  nature  gave  and  goodness  lends, 
With  power  these  charms  invest  thee— power  perchance 
Beyond  thy  utmost  thought — ^to  scatter  wide 
Influence  that  light  and  guidance  both  shall  be 
To  many  a  heart  sincere  that  so  inspired 
Shall  be  by  thee  to  nobler  virtue  won. 
The  power  to  bless  by  charming  wondrous  gift  I 
How  rich  who  hath  it  I    How  made  like  to  Gk)d  I 
Woman,  this  most  exalts  thee  and  adorns ; 
Gives  thee  a  sovereign  sway,  if  so  thou  wilt. 
And  makes  thee  as  a  spirit  of  the  skies." — Part  III,  pp.  91,  92. 
VOL.  XXXII.  18 
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When  snch  books  as  this  displace  those  of  a  sort  entirely  dif- 
ferent among  holiday  gifts,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  healthful 
change  has  passed  upon  the  popular  taste. 

Bayne's  "  Days  op  Jezebel."  * — The  author  has  been  favor- 
ably known  by  his  earlier  works,  referred  to  on  this  title-page,  but 
here  he  challenges  attention  in  another  department  where  the 
same  success  can  be  scarcely  expected,  and  the  preface  shows  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  The  work  is  not  without 
poetical  and  even  dramatic  merit,  but  this  is  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  leaves  the  question  open  whether  the  same  author  might 
not  have  treated  the  subject  more  satisfactorily,  at  least  for  the 
mass  of  readers,  in  animated  prose,  like  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  to 
whom  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  "the  scenery," 
as  to  Ewald  for  "  the  outline  of  historical  fact."  He  claims,  bow- 
ever,  for  his  delineation  the  advantage  in  truthfulness  and  interest 
of  giving  more  prominence  than  even  these  writers  to  Queen 
Jezebel.  His  chief  merit,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  in  such  a 
work,  is  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  personages 
and  events  described,  in  the  light  of  the  best  expositions.  This 
makes  the  poem  readable  and  instnictive.  It  will  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  a  minister  preparing  a  sermon  on  that  part  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  poem  does  not  exaggerate  the  influence  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  pagan  queen,  but  we  might  question  the  war- 
rant for  making  so  much  account  of  her  personal  beauty,  as  also 
of  Ahab's  prowess.  As  to  the  license  taken  with  the  historic  facts 
in  some  particulars,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  may  be  proverb- 
ially allowed  in  a  poem,  and  is  mostly  pointed  out  in  the  preface. 
It  is  a  disadvantage  attending  a  sacred  theme  that  a  departure 
from  the  record  is  the  more  sensibly  felt,  and  must  be  justified  by 
some  special  effect  which  is  not  here  apparent.  The  wonderful 
scene  of  Elijah's  challenge  to  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  mocking 
exultation  over  their  impotence  is  boldly  enough  dravm  in  the 
Bible,  and  nothing  is  gained  in  Heman's  narrative  here  by  making 
the  prophet  laugh  "  until  the  tears  streamed  down  his  face"  (p.  95). 
The  exceptions  we  should  take  to  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art  are  in 
a  degree  forestalled  by  the  modesty  we  have  noted  in  the  author. 
The  chant  he  has  put  "  into  the  mouth  of  Micaiah"  stands  less  in 
need  than  some  other  things  of  the  disclaimer  hinted  id  the  prt'f- 

*  Tht  Days  of  Jezebel^  an  Historical  Drama.  Bj  Pbtsb  Batne.  Boston:  Gould 
k  Lincoln.     1872.     12mo,  pp.  240. 
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ace.  But  we  wonder  he  should  have  imported  into  the  minstrelBy 
of  the  court  at  Jezreel  so  poor  a  specimen  of  modern  sentimen- 
talism  as,  "Meet  me,  my  love,  in  the  moonlight"  (p.  4(5).  The  5th 
scene  in  the  3d  act,  of  only  two  lines,  is  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  The  discourse  of  Elijah,  in  the  Ist  scene  of  act  4th,  is  long 
and  diffuse.  Not  that  it  is  amiss  to  make  him  anticipate  the 
Christ,  but  that  what  the  Bible  tells  of  the  prophet's  vision  in  the 
cave  is  too  much  and  unwarrantably  amplified  in  his  own  recital 
here,  and  too  large  a  field  is  brought  into  view,  comprising  all  the 
ages  and  the  nations,  even  to  our  own,  ''  the  youngest,  freest 
of  the  nations,"  (p.  202).  The  concluding  scene,  the  interview 
between  Elijah  and  Jezebel,  does  not  properly  wind  up  the 
drama.  In  the  way  of  verbal  criticism  we  protest  against  a 
word  so  utterly  obsolete  as  "  foison,"  for  abundance,  in  the  fairly 
written  preface ;  and  such  terms  as  "  flawlessness"  and  "  perdura- 
ble" in  the  verse  (pp.  97,  194)  savor  more  of  affectation  than 
strength  or  elegance,  while  the  Mediterranean  ought  to  fare  better 
at  a  prophet's  hands  than  to  suffer  the  ludicrous  alliteration  "  s.ilt 
and  sad"  (p.  175).  But  we  will  not  dismiss  a  work  on  which  so 
much  literary  effort  has  been  expended  and  not  in  vain,  without 
recurring  to  the  merit  of  the  historical  delineation,  and  that  in  one 
particular  which  has  most  impressed  us : — the  setting  forth  of  the 
exclusiveness  and  intolerance  of  the  Hebrew  faith  as  felt  and 
resented  by  Jezebel.  The  great  prophet  is  fitly  represented  as 
not  denying  but  rather  confirming  and  vindicating  the  fact  com- 
plained of.  This  was  indeed  a  distinction  of  Judaism  as  compared 
with  the  religions  of  heathendom,  or  in  general  of  sincere  and 
earnest  monotheism  contrasted  with  idolatry.  By  inheritance  and 
lineage  it  belonged  as  plainly  to  Christianity,  which  thus  incurred 
like  reproach.  The  worshipers  of  the  "gods  many"  could  fraternize 
in  the  Pantheon  and  out  of  it,  but  believers  in  the  true  God  and  in 
his  Son  were  in  "irrepressible  conflict"  with  them  all.  If  among 
other  religionists  Mohammedans  have  seemed  to  be  an  exception, 
yet  their  faith  in  its  chief  article,  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God, 
was  an  ofishoot  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian.  We  accept 
the  charge,  not  of  uncharitable  persecution  but  of  autasjonism  to 
other  religions,  as  characteristic  of  whatever  has  deserved  to  be 
called  Christianity.  ■  We  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage  ?"  Any  religionism  that  now  claims  this  name, 
yet  cries  out  against  all  exclusiveness,  and  glories  in  fraternizing 
with  all  religions  as  only  so  many  developments  of  the  same  relig- 
1008  sentiment  bears  this  mark  of  ||>aptised  paganism. 
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Me.  Bbistbd's  "Five  Years  in  ak  English  UiavEBSixr*'* 
has  passed,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  a  third  edition.  Since  it  was 
first  published  in  1851,  much  has  been  written  about  the  English 
universities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  but  this  work  with  its 
"  gaities  and  gravities"  is  still  the  best  authority,  and  the  most 
instructive  and  suggestive  treatise.  We  do  not  accept  all  the 
author's  reasoning,  nor  do  we  by  any  means  assent  to  all  his 
obiter  dicta;  but  his  testimony  concerning  what  he  has  observed 
and  experienced  is  of  the  highest  authority,  and  his  most  oddly 
suggested  remarks  have  a  pith  and  point  which  make  them  inter- 
esting at  least.  Much  of  what  he  has  written  will  not  be  relished 
by  the  advocates  of  the  New  Education,  and  many  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  American  colleges  as  he  knew  them  have  been  fairly 
outgrown  by  the  improvements  in  preparation,  instruction,  and 
examination.  But  the  book  is,  in  all  matters  of  principle,  as  much 
needed  and  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  21  years  ago,  when  it  was 
fii*st  given  to  the  public. 
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AwncuB  L  — THE    RELIGIOUS    ELEMENT   OF   EDUCA^ 
TION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
various  States  of  our  own  Union,  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  interests  of  education  find  themselves  encompassed  with 
difficulties  in  making  provision  for  the  religious  element  The 
"good,  old  times,"  if  such  they  were,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  land  were  of  one  faith  and  of  one  ecclesiastical  polity,  have 
gone  by,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  return. 
In  countries  which  still  cling  to  an  established  church,  dissent- 
ing denominations  are  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  are  clamoring 
more  and  more  earnestly  for  the  overthrow  of  State  patronaga 
Where,  as  in  our  land,  this  has  been  accomplished,  and 
religious  equality  is  constitutionally  established,  the  rivalry  of 
sects  is  eager,  and  they  are  properly  jealous  of  governmental 
provisions  which  are  more  favorable  to  one  than  to  another. 
The  educational  question  cannot  be  separated  from  these  con- 
flicts, because  it  presents  ground  that  must  be  occupied  in 
common  by  Church  and  State. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  object  of  education,  we  find  that  it 
includes  equally  the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  moral 
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nature.  The  mind  must  be  informed  as  to  important  facts  and 
principles,  and  must  be  developed  and  disciplined  in  its  powera. 
So  also  must  the  conscience  be  enlightened  as  to  duty,  and  the 
heart  be  trained  to  love  and  obey  the  right  If  this  be  not 
done,  superior  intelligence  will  often  result  only  in  more 
dangerous  depravity,  affording  a  higher  and  shrewder  class  of 
criminala  Mere  intellectual  acquirements  are  but  so  much 
power.  To  what  use  the  power  shall  be  put,  in  whose  service 
it  shall  be  employed,  must  be  determined  by  the  moral  char- 
acter of  those  who  possess  it  The  greatest  genius  and  the 
most  finished  scholarship  have  often  been  the  allies  of  evil.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  eliminate  either  of  these  elements, 
and  they  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  process  of  education, 
from  the  first  teachings  of  the  mother  to  the  last  instructions  of 
the  university.  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie  well  says,  in  his  essay  on 
"  Christianity  "  ("  Four  Phases  of  Morals,"  p.  201) :  "  The  ana- 
lytic work  of  the  mere  understanding,  even  when  practised 
by  a  Titan,  like  Aristotle,  is  an  inadequate  method  of  reaching 
the  highest  form  of  vital  reality ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Grant, 
it  forces  even  the  greatest  minds,  at  times,  to  degenerate  into  a 
sort  of  smallness.  .  .  .  Mere  intellectual  culture  never  can 
of  itself  produce  a  complete  and  healthy  manhood — never  can 
elaborate  for  a  human  soul  that  rich  blood  which  then  only 
appears  when  the  watery  element  of  the  understanding  is  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  the  red  particles  of  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional nature." 

But  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  providing  this 
double  education?  Some  say  on  the  State;  others,  on  the 
Church;  yet  others,  on  both  Church  and  State.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  err  were  we  to  aflBrm  that  originally  it  rests  rather 
upon  parents;  the  family  having  plainly  the  precedence  of 
'Church  and  State,  as  an  institution  upon  which  they  both  are 
founded,  and  the  individual  child  being  bom  into  the  bosom 
of  a  femily,  and  not  laid  down  by  its  Creator  at  the  door  of  a 
cathedral,  or  on  the  steps  of  a  court-house.  The  child  which 
God  thus  places  in  the  hands  of  parents  may  not  be  wholly  and 
unconditionally  surrendered  by  them,  either  to  the  Church  or 
to  the  State;  each  of  which  has  often  advanced  untenable 
claims  in  this  respect     The  family  is  a  distinct  and  independent 
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infititution,  divine  in  its  origin  and  sanction,  and  imposing  its 
own  duties  upon  its  members.  The  parents  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide the  child  with  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  education 
possible  in  their  circumstances ;  that  it  may  pass  from  under 
their  training  into  life,  equipped  for  all  its  struggles.  The 
Church  may  proffer  help  on  the  one  side,  and  the  State  on  the 
other,  but  neither  may  assume  solely,  or  most  responsibly,  to 
represent  the  grand  duty  of  education ;  nor  may  either  load 
the  parent  with  such  burdens  as  shall  prevent  him  from  follow- 
ing his  best  judgment  as  to  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  his 
child.  In  this  respect  we  would  insist  on  the  right  of  the 
parent,  as  against  the  monopolizing  claims  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  such  as  the  Romish  Church,  seekijig  officially  to 
control  the  whole  education  of  children ;  and  as  against  any 
overbearing  requirements  of  a  civil  government,  in  Prussia  or 
in  our  own  country,  which  might  undertake  so  vast  and  ex- 
pensive a  system  of  instruction,  supported  by  public  tax,  as 
to  compel  a  parent  to  use  that  alone,  even  should  he  find  it 
religiously  so  defective  or  erroneous  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
entrust  his  children  to  it  There  are  original  and  reserved 
rights,  in  this  respect,  which  parents  may  not  alienate,  and  on 
which  no  other  power  may  trample  for  its  own  convenience. 
Parents  were  earlier  in  the  world  than  either  priests  or  rulers. 
And  yet  the  State  cannot  be  absolved  &om  responsibility  for 
general  education.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  act  upon  the  false, 
"paternal"  theory, — ^in  which,  singularly  enough,  despotism 
and  communism  unite, — ^that  the  State  must  take  everything 
possible  into  its  own  hands,  and  itself  do  whatever  good  thing 
is  to  be  done ;  as  though  it  were  only  necessaiy  to  prove  an 
object  to  be  good,  in  order  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
must  be  secured  by  the  agency  of  the  State — which  is  a  decided 
turn  sequttur.  We  hold  to  confining  the  State  to  a  restricted 
sphere  of  necessary  action,  leaving  as  wide  a  range  as  possible 
to  individual  and  social  enterprise^  But  we  see  ndt  how  to 
exclude  some  educational  provision  from  those  limitations.  It 
would  seem  that  the  life  of  a  free  State,  at  least,  must  depend 
upon  an  intelligent  and  moral  citizenship.  The  civil  State 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  its  own  constituency. 
Ignorance  and  moral  degradation  pave  the  road  for  the  coming 
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of  despotism.  If  suffrage  is  to  be  universal,  so  education  must 
ba  Voters  who  cannot  read  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country,  or  even  the  ballots  which  they  cast  in  an  election  of 
rulers,  are  not  merely  an  absurdity ;  they  are  an  imminent 
peril  Such  a  constituency  of  whites  sustained  the  men  who, 
through  a  secession  in  the  defence  of  slave-holding,  sought  the 
ruin  of  our  National  Union ;  and,  if  we  do  not  take  heed,  a 
similar  constituency  of  blacks  will  work  out  some  other  terrible 
disaster  in  the  future.  For  self  protection,  then,  to  conserve 
order  and  obedience  to  law,  and  to  trai^  citizens  able  to  elect 
good  rulers,  and  to  decide  upon  disputed  questions  with  intel- 
ligence, a  free  State  must,  in  some  way,  secure  universal  educa- 
tion. This  might  be  done  indirectly,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
stimulating  education  instead  of  providing  its  instrumental- 
ities ;  as,  for  instance,  by  requiring  that  every  voter  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  But  this  is  not  now  practicable,  and 
would  only  partially  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The 
test  would  be  loosely  applied  by  the  politicians  in  charge,  while 
multitudes  would  not  be  induced  by  it  to  seek  instruction  for 
themselves  and  their  children  in  private  schools.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  a  system  of  common  schools  provided  under  Church 
auspices  would  be  found  sufficient  It  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  one  denomination  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
another  in  Church  schools,  and  so  the  schools  would  be  left 
either  to  private  support,  or  to  a  public  tax  on  their  own 
denominations  respectively.  This  might  be  sufficient  in  cer- 
tain communities,  but  would  be  quite  insufficient  in  others, 
where  a  particular  denomination  was  weak  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth.  And  the  sparse,  rural  districts  would  thus  be  doomed 
to  ignorance ;  no  denomination  being  able,  it  may  be,  to  support 
a  school,  and  certainly  there  being  neither  reason  nor  chance 
for  three  or  four.  It  would  then  appear  to  be  necessary  for 
the  State  to  provide  a  system  of  common  schools  for  its  own 
legitimate  purposes. 

Precisely  here  the  Church  puts  in  a  claim,  and  not  without 
justice.  By  "the  Church,"  however,  we  do  not  mean  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  education,  we  do 
not  mean  the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Romish  party,  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  to  have  the  schools  under  priestly  control.     We 
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have  no  desire  to  see  teaching  made  over  to  ecclesiastics, 
whether  they  be  priests  or  ministers.  But  by  the  Church  is 
to  be  understood  religious,  God-fearing  men,  organized  under 
whatever  forms  to  maintain  Christian  truth,  support  worship, 
and  reclaim  the  sinful.  It  also,  like  the  family  and  the  State, 
is  a  divine  institution.  It,  likewise,  has  the  most  precious 
interests  at  stake.  Children  throng  its  courts  by  millions.  It 
seeks  to  prepare  them  for  two  worlds.  To  do  this  they  must 
be  made  intelligent  in  all  respects,  and  especially  must  they 
be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion.  No  doubt 
the  Church  possesses  instrumentalities  purely  spiritual  which 
may  partly  answer  this  end.  Children  may  be  taught  religious 
truths  and  duties  in  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
the  Sunday  School,  in  the  course  of  parochial  visitation  by 
pastors,  in  special  gatherings  on  Saturdays,  when  secular  schools 
are  not  in  session,  and  through  parents  at  home.  And,  during 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a  child's  life,  these  wiU  measur- 
ably sa£Eice,  if  faithfully  used ;  though,  if  religion  be  confined 
to  these  opportunities  of  infusing  itself  into  education,  it  will 
operate  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  scheme  must  be  confessedly 
imperfect.  An  ideal  method  would  surely  commingle  the  sec- 
ular and  religious,  every  day,  in  the  whole  process  of  instruc- 
tion ;  thus  securing  unity  of  impression,  correctness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought,  and  fullness  of  eflfect  But  we 
seldom  can  gain  a  complete  good,  or  secure  a  perfect  method ; 
and  if  the  necessities  of  the  State  compel  it  to  provide  for  uni- 
versal education,  by  a  system  of  common  schools,  in  order  to 
reach  the  whole  population  with  certainty,  the  family  and  the 
Church  may  consent  to  the  plan,  provided  nothing  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  contravenes 
the  religions  faith,  properly  so  called,  of  denominations  and  of 
the  parenta  We  say  religious  faith  properly  so  called,  because 
it  is  conceivable  that  individuals  might  be  found  who  would 
make  a  denial  of  common  morality  to  be  a  religious  tenet  Of 
course,  civil  society  must  assume  and  teach  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  without  which  it  could  not  exist  To  omit  these 
would  be  suicidal ;  for  if  they  must  be  dropped  from  the  schools, 
much  more  must  they  be  dropped  from  legislation.  The  prac- 
tical distinction  is  clear,  however,  between  such  a  case  and  that 
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of  Christian  denominations,  or  parents,  who  object  to  interfer- 
ence with  ideas  simply  religiona 

But  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  harmonize  views  on  this 
point,  religious  prepossessions  and  prejudices  having  remark- 
able power  to  color  the  light  of  mental  vision.  It  would  seem 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  impartial  justice,  that  the  school 
instruction  should  involve  only  such  fundamental  ideas  of 
morals  and  religion  as  inhere  in  that  Christian  civilization 
which  has  been  accepted,  irom  the  first,  as  the  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment Let  it  be  denied  that  Christianity  is  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  land,  and,  on  some  test  case,  let  the  highest 
tribunals  so  decide,  and  all  religious  ideas,  and  for  aught  we 
can  see,  all  fundamental  moral  ideas,  as  resting  on  any  divine 
authority  and  sanction,  must  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 
But  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  schools ;  as  it  would  undermine 
the  discipline,  limit  disastrously  the  studies,  occasion  endless 
local  controversies,  impair  seriously  the  value  of  the  schools  to 
the  State,  and  produce  a  general  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  system.  Accepting  Christianity,  then,  as  the  basis  of  our 
national  morals  and  politics,  it  is  conceivable  that  good  morals 
may  be  taught  as  having  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  Yet 
there  must  be  nothing  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic  any  more  than 
a  Protestant  may  object,  as  counter  to  his  distinctive  &ith. 
Majorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  a  point  of  principle 
and  evenhanded  justica  Besides,  majorities  vary  with  locali- 
ties, and  if  a  Protestant  majority  in  one  city  or  district  may 
insist  on  exercises  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  another 
city  or  district  a  Roman  Catholic  majority  may  insist  on  exer- 
cises offensive  to  Protestants.  The  public  schools  belong  to 
neither,  as  such,  but  are  open  on  equal  terms  to  both.  Nor  is  it 
any  **  concession  "  to  Roman  Catholics  to  insist  that  they  shall 
have  this  equality  of  rights.  It  is  simple  justice  and  honesty, 
under  the  Constitution,  and  in  view  of  the  historic  fact  that  if 
Protestants  first  settled  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
in  general,  Roman  Catholics  first  settled  Maryland,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  leading  points  in  all  the  Northwest  Now  it  would  seem 
that  the  rudimental  branches  of  learning,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  with  a  few  out- 
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lines  of  history,  might  be  taught  to  young  pupils  without  col- 
lision with  any  religious  peculiaritiea  Add  to  this,  simple 
iDstructioa  in  such  moral  duties  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  obedi- 
ence to  parents,  teachers,  and  rulers,  reverence  for  age  and  sta- 
tion, r^ard  for  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  and  of  the  name  of 
God,  industry,  chastity,  courtesy,  and  universal  benevolence, 
and  we  have  a  plain  education,  sufficient  for  ordinary  life  and 
citizenship,  and  equal  to  what  the  absolute  necessities  of  the 
State  demand  It  is  no  doubt  deficient  on  the  religious  side ; 
but  as  the  children  are  of  the  age  in  which  parents  and  the 
Church  have  them  most  fully  under  their  influence,  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  spiritual  instrumentalities  before  mentioned, 
the  detriment  need  not  be  serioua  We  should  have  common 
schools  supported  by  public  tax,  on  just  principles,  while  yet 
they  would  not  be  secularized  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
materialistic  and  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  godless  and  irre- 
ligious in  tendency. 

Thus  far  our  way  seems  to  be  tolerably  plain ;  at  least,  if 
such  a  scheme  be  impracticable,  either  as  contravening  the 
wishes  of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  or  as  inconsistent  with  con- 
stitutional provisions,  then  the  whole  system  of  common  schools 
must  be  abandoned  But  now  our  difficulty  begins.  How  can 
the  system  of  public  education  include  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  than  those  thus  far  described,  and  even  rise  into  colleges 
or  universities  ?  How  can  it  be  thus  extended,  without  failing 
to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  professedly 
taught;  or  else  without  teaching  that  which  is  ofifensive,  on 
properly  religious  grounds,  to  some  portion  of  the  tax-payers  ? 
K  the  education  be  made  imperfect  and  superficial,  in  order  to 
avoid  religious  questions,  there  surely  can  be  no  right  to  tax 
the  public  in  its  behalf;  and  especially  if,  by  such  tax,  the 
ability  of  the  community  shall  be  seriously  impaired  to  provide 
other  instrumentalities  for  more  thorough  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  to  make  the  instruction  adequate,  religious  views 
are  introduced  which  contradict  the  Christian  &ith  of  a  part  of 
the  tax-payers,  it  is  done  in  violation  of  justice  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. How  shall  public  education  steer  between  this 
modem  Soylla  and  Chary bdis?  We  wish  it  could  do  so,  with- 
out striking  on  the  rock,  or  being  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool ; 
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for  the  theory  is  attractive.  One  might  well  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  complete  education,  np  to  the  highest  limits 
of  knowledge,  provided  for  all  who  desire  it  by  the  united 
efforts  and  at  the  common  expense  of  the  whole  people.  But 
does  not  the  conception  imply  a  state  of  things  the  reverse  of 
that  which  now  exists,  and  one  too  Utopian  to  be  realized  on 
earth  ?    What  are,  and  what  must  be,  the  facts  ? 

A  careful  examination  will  probably  show,  that,  while  the 
high  schools  and  State  universities  come  far  short  of  introduc- 
ing the  religious  element  to  the  extent  desirable  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  studies,  and  never  so  important  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  for  that  class  of  pupils,  they  yet  cross  the  line  of 
impartiality  between  religious  differences.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  are  on  a  Protestant  basis,  and  conducted  so  as  to 
favor  Protestant  views;  not  avowedly,  of  course;  not  con- 
sciously, it  may  be ;  yet  not  the  less  really.  The  Boman  Cath- 
olics so  view  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  judges  of  the  feet 
whether  their  religious  opinions  are  or  are  not  contravened. 
Besides,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  when  the  teachers  are 
almost  always  Protestants,  and  the  text-books  are  prepared  by 
Protestant  authors  and  compilers.  In  the  higher  studies  a  man 
necessarily  carries  into  the  instruction  his  fundamental  religious 
conceptions,  philosophical,  theological,  critical,  and  historicaL 
Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  studies  pursued  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  that  we  may  determine  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  teach  them  thoroughly,  and  yet  fevor  the  views  of  no 
religious  party  as  against  any  other. 

We  have  assumed,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Christianity  is 
l^ally  recognized  as  the  true  religion,  and  as  at  the  basis  of 
our  American  civilization ;  but  we  fear  that  this  will  not  long 
be  conceded.  The  rationalistic  party  among  foreign  immi- 
grants is  large,  and  possesses  great  political  influence.  To  it 
must  be  added  the  infidel  portion  of  the  Spiritists,  the  ordinary 
Free  Thinkers  or  Deists,  the  skeptical  scientists  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous rejecters  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive revelation.  They  must  number,  in  all,  two  or  three 
millions,  counting  their  families ;  and  to  them,  so  far  as  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned,  we  must  add  also  the  Jews.  What  now 
are  their  educational  rights  as  tax-payers  ?    Are  they,  or  are 
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they  not,  on  an  equality  with  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian  religion?  If  the  Constitution  and  laws  make  no  distinc- 
tion in  this  regard,  they  will  certainly  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  institutions  in  question ;  and  that  they  have 
not  already  demanded  what  they  would  call  a  **  complete 
aecularization"  of  all  studies  and  exercises,  is  owing  to  the 
&ct  that,  until  within  a  few  years,  their  numbers  have  been 
small,  and  the  subject  has  not  been  up  for  radical  discus- 
sions. It  will  not  be  so  in  the  future,  and  soon  they  will 
call  for  such  an  ignoring  of  religious  ideas  as  can  be  granted 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  false  handling  of  the  studies  them- 
selves. For,  oftentimes,  silence  concerning  truth,  or  the  utter- 
ance of  half  truths,  has  the  effect  of  positive  error.  Imagine, 
then,  at  the  head  of  a  high  school,  or  in  a  professorship  of 
a  State  university,  an  intelligent  and  skillful  teacher,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  infidel  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  atheistic 
views  of  science  entertained  by  certain  distinguished  British, 
French,  and  German  scientists,  philosophers,  and  literati. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  teach  the  classics,  and  explain 
ancient  paganism ;  to  teach  modern  literature  and  civilization 
and  trace  them  to  their  Christian  sources ;  to  teach  history, 
and  account  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity ;  to 
teach  science,  and  explain  the  relation  of  nature  to  God,  in  a 
manner  which  Christians  would  not  think  to  be  false  and  super- 
ficial? And  what  kind  of  an  instructor  in  those  branches 
would  he  be  who  should  overlook  such  topics?^  Religious 
conceptions  are  fundamental  to  all  deep  thinking,  true  philos- 
ophizing, and  intelligent  explanation  of  human  history.  WeU 
has  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie  said,  in  his  lecture  on  Socrates 
(Four  Phases  of  Morals,  pp.  74.  76) : 

"  To  deny  a  First  Cause,  or  not  to  assert  it  decidedly,  is  as  if  a 
man,  professing  to  be  a  botanist,  should  dcvscribe  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  as  what  appears  above  ground, 
while  either  from  stupidity  or  cross-grained  perversity  he 
ignores  the  root  and  the  seed,  without  which  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  blossom  and  the  utility  of  the  fruit  could  not  exist: 
or,  to  take  another  simile,  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  curiously 
describe  the  cylinders  and  the  pistons  and  the  wheels,  the  fur- 
naces, the  boilers,  and  the  condensing  chambers  of  a  steam 
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engine,  and,  while  doing  so,  studiously  avoid  mentioning  the 
name  of  James  Watt  One  would  say,  in  such  a  case,  that 
while  the  describer  deserved  great  praise  for  the  clearness  and 
consistency  with  which  he  had  set  forth  the  sequence  of 
mechanical  operations,  that  make  up  the  engine,  he  had  left  an 
unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind,  by  omitting  the  grand 
fiewt  which  rendered  the  existence  of  such  an  engine  possible, 
viz :  a  creative  intellect  We  should  say  that  he  was  a  good 
mechanician  and  an  eloquent  expounder  of  machinery,  but  we 
could  not  call  him  a  philosopher ;  he  had  stopped  short,  in  fact, 
at  the  very  point  where  philosophy  finds  its  thrills  of  peculiar 
delight,  at  the  vestibule  of  ultimate  causes.  To  the  scientific 
man,  in  the  same  way,  who  is  either  a  speculative  atheist  or 
who  studiously  avoids  any  allusion  to  an  original  plastic  Intelli- 
gence as  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  all  things  and  the  Primary 
Force  of  all  forces,  the  universe  is  merely  a  vast  and  unex- 
plained machine,  performing  a  closely  concatenated  series  of 
unintelligent  operations,  tabulated  under  the  name  of  Laws  ; 
and  to  the  moralist,  who  is  only  a  moralist,  society  is  a  machine 
of  another  kind,  whose  wheels  and  pulleys  and  bands  may  be 
curiously  described,  and  must  be  kept  in  nice  order,  but  of 
whose  genesis  he  can  give  no  intelligible  account  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  philosophical  moralist  must  be  a  theist ;  and 
that  not  only  on  speculative  grounds,  but  from  this  practical 
consideration  also,  that  from  no  source  can  the  moral  law  derive 
the  unity  and  the  authority  which  is  essential  to  it  so  efficiently 
as  from  the  all-controlling  and  unifying  primary  fact,  which  we 
call  God." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show,  that  no  skeptical  instructor, 
and  perhaps  hardly  any  instructor  not  positively  Christian  in 
character,  will  bring  out  with  fullness  these  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  science  and  religion.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
a  conflict,  in  this  respect,  between  those  who  believe  only  in 
nature,  and  those  who  also  have  faith  in  the  supernatural.  It 
will  relate  to  science,  nominally,  but  will  really  include  religion. 
There  will  be  no  chance  for  neutrality.  And  as  the  combat 
shall  thicken,  it  will  extend  to  the  institutions  in  question. 
The  infidel  scientists  will  obtain  appointments  from  the  poli- 
ticians, will  train  pupils  after  their  own  heart,  and  will  prepare 
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text-books  in  which  materialistic  and  other  obnoxious  and  false 
ideas  will  be  boldly  afi&rmed  to  be  the  teachings  of  science. 
Such  teachers  and  text-books  will  make  their  way  into  high 
schools  and  State  universities,  and  will  there  be  used  to  carry 
out  what  will  be  called  "  a  simply  secular  education."  Thus 
Christianity  will  be  called  sectarian,  and  will  be  excluded  from 
State  institutions,  while  infidelity  will  claim  to  be  unsectarian 
and  secular,  and  will  be  taught  under  State  patronage !  If  any 
one  imagines  this  danger  to  be  unreal,  he  has  not  carefully 
studied  the  portents ;  and  if  any  one  supposes  that  Christian 
men  would  support  the  upper  grades  of  public  education  under 
State  auspices,  in  case  of  such  an  intrusion  of  skepticism,  he 
little  knows  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made.  And  yet  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  the  branches  named  must  side  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  with  infidelity,  in  the  class  room.  If  it  shall  be 
judicially  decided  that  the  law  knows  no  distinction  between 
the  two,  then  the  success  of  either  party  in  securing  control  of 
the  public  institutions  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  rights 
of  the  other,  and  would  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  system. 

But  the  facts  are  as  troublesome  if  the  case  be  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity;  for  then  comes  the  conflict  between  the 
various  denominations,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  evan- 
gelical and  unevangelical.  Doubtless  something  could  be  said 
by  instructors  in  the  higher  branches  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  parties.  Algebra  and  geometry,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  ought 
not  to  be  dangerous  or  obnoxious  to  any  man's  religious  faith. 
But  granting  this,  there  remain  studies  which  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently pursued  without  crossing  the  line  of  division  between 
Christian  parties.  How  can  English  literature  be  understood 
without  attention  to  the  religious  element,  which  has  so  largely 
pervaded  and  characterized  it,  and  by  reason  of  which  it  has 
been  so  thoroughly  Protestant  in  ideas  and  spirit?  And  what, 
in  such  a  connection,  shall  be  said  of  the  Bible,  which  in  its 
received  English  version,  and  apart  from  its  religious  authority, 
is  a  literary  classic,  has  been  the  almost  universal  household 
book  and  educator,  and  has  influenced  our  literature  more  than 
any  other  single  work,  affecting  equally  thought  and  style? 
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Imagine  the  difference  in  the  lectures  of  a  Protestant  and  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  professor,  to  a  collie  class,  on  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  Milton,  or  even  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  1  When 
nine-tenths  of  the  choicest  works  in  English  literature  may  be 
among  the  libri  prohtbiti  of  the  Romanist,  how  is  he  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them,  if  he  be  the  instructor,  and  Romish  pupils  be 
under  his  care ;  or  how  is  he  to  be  satisfied  with  the  commenda- 
tion which  will  be  uttered,  if  a  Protestant  be  the  instructor  ? 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  taught  in  a  widely  different 
manner  by  these  two  classes  of  teachers,  who  disagree  in 
important  principles.  Questions  as  to  intuition,  consciousness, 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  sphere  and  authority  of  reason,  the 
province  of  faith,  will  run  into  fundamental  theological  posi- 
tions ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  avoided.  No  Protestant  would 
be  wiUing  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  train  his  children  in  those 
studies,  and  as  little  would  a  Roman  Catholic  trust  his  children 
to  a  Protestant  instructor.  How,  then,  can  a  complete  scheme 
of  public  instruction  be  made  satisfactory  to  both  sections  of 
the  Church  ?  History,  unless  reduced  to  a  meaningless  list  of 
events  and  dates,  involves  a  radical  difference  of  view  between 
these  parties,  as  also  between  them  both  and  such  a  historian  as 
Buckle  or  Taine.  How  can  they  possibly  agree  on  the  text- 
books, which,  in  each  case,  would  be  thought  to  be  written  in 
the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  rival  churches  7  All  can  see 
that  what  are  called  "  the  dark  ages"  present  quite  opposite 
characteristics  to  a  Romish  and  to  a  Protestant  mind.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Reformation  has  affected  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  for  three  centuries,  and  yet  how  can 
Romanists  and  Protestants  agree  in  their  statements  of  that 
influence?  And  what  coincidence  of  view  could  there  be  as 
to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  as  to  the  characcer  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Inquisition?  Nor  would  Protestants 
agree  more  nearly  among  themselves  in  respect  to  other  periods 
and  events  in  history.  Imagine  the  discrepancy  between  the 
statements  of  a  High  Church  Episcopalian  and  a  Congregation- 
alist  respecting  the  Puritan  Non -Conformists  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  I  These  are  but  specimen  cases  of  differences  which 
would  be  perpetual.  But  no  high  school,  no  college,  can  have 
a  complete  course  without  including  history.     Yet  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  say  that  the  State  cannot  teach  history,  any 
more  than  it  can  teach  religion  ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  It 
would,  in  so  doing,  be  necessitated  to  decide  between  the  war- 
ring beliefs  of  its  citizens,  and  would  practise  the  injustice  of 
compelling  one  or  the  other  portion  of  them  to  pay  for  having 
their  most  cherished  faith  assaulted. 

Without  multiplying  illustrations  further,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  in  exact  proportion  as  pupils  are  advanced  in  their  studies, 
do  the  religious  difficulties  multiply  in  the  way  of  education  at 
the  public  expense.  The  older  the  pupils  become,  the  more 
exposed  are  they  to  error  in  connection  with  the  new  studies  to 
which  they  are  then  introduced.  Those  studies  ought  not  to 
be  superficially  pursued.  They  cannot  be  taught  thoroughly 
without  entering  upon  questions  which  divide  religious  parties. 
If  this  be  so,  the  fact  will  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
will  justly  occasion  a  demand  that  the  free  school  system  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  primary  branches,  and  that  high  schools  and 
colleges  shall  be  left  to  such  voluntary  provision  as  may  be 
made  by  the  Mends  of  education  and  religion,  as  individuals, 
or  as  corporate  bodies.  It  will  be  the  more  easy  to  make  this 
distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools,  because 
the  latter  are  for  the  direct  benefit  of  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  youth  of  our  land.  In  Boston  itself  but  4  per  cent 
of  the  school  attendance  is  in  the  high  schools,  while  Chicago 
shows  but  1 J  per  cent.  It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  leave 
this  small  number  to  such  other  provision  as  might  be  made 
for  their  wants.  That  all  children  should  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  public  expense  is  almost  self-evident ; 
that  the  few — ^the  one  to  four  per  cent — ^who  care  to  pursue 
higher  studies  should  also  be  public  beneficiaries  is  by  no 
means  as  clear.  That  it  is  an  advantage  to  those  few  directly, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  community  indirectly,  does  by  no  means 
prove  the  position.  There  is  scarcely  a  benefit  of  any  kind 
which  might  be  bestowed  at  public  expense  upon  a  few,  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  contribute  in  some  indirect  way  to  the 
general  good.  But  we  are  properly  jealous  of  allowing  govera- 
ment  to  enter  upon  that  road.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
government  carries  letters  to  every  man's  door,  that,  therefore, 
those  who  vrish  freight  transported  should  find  a  government 
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express  to  carry  their  boxes  and  barrels.  Industry  is  as  essen- 
tial as  knowledge  to  the  public  welfare ;  but  that  £Bust  does  not 
demonstrate  the  propriety  of  establishing,  by  general  tax,  gov- 
ernment shops,  in  which  every  boy  and  girl  may  learn  a  trade, 
and  every  man  and  woman  may  find  steady  employment  It 
is  cheerfully  granted  that,  if  there  were  no  other  method  of 
securing  a  higher  education,  the  interests  of  the  State  would 
make  it  just  to  provide  the  facilities  at  the  public  expense. 
There  must  be  competent  teachers,  leaders,  and  rulers.  But 
the  necessity  of  a  State  provision  has  not  been  proved.  If  once 
it  were  needed,  in  days  of  ignorance,  the  circumstances  have 
now  entirely  changed,  both  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  higher  education  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  people. 

These  views  will  gain  greater  currency,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  high  schools,  with  all  their  expense,  fail  to  accomplish 
those  results  of  a  liberal  education  which  ought  to  be  mani- 
fest It  may  be  denied  that  such  is  the  case,  but  one  fact  is 
attracting  wide  attention ;  their  failure,  as  compared  with  the 
old  academy  system  of  New  England,  to  supply  students  to 
the  collegea  The  Chicago  High  School  sometimes  sends  to 
college  four  or  five  students,  from  its  graduating  class,  and 
sometimes  none.  The  New  Haven  High  School,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Yale,  and  with  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  country,  does  not  undertake  to  fit  youth  for  collie.  Every- 
where the  State  universities  complain  that  their  halls  are 
unsupplied  with  students  from  the  high  schools,  and  that  thus 
the  system  breaks  in  twain  in  the  middle.  Certainly  more 
youth  in  humble  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, found  their  way  to  college  through  the  old  academies  of 
New  England,  than  do  through  the  boasted  aid  of  modem 
high  schools.  Mr.  J.  B.  Boberts,  in  his  pamphlet,  ''The 
American  High  School:  Its  Claims  and  Its  Work,"  thus  rea- 
sons on  this  relation  of  the  high  school : 

'*  Whether  a  high  school  shall  fit  students  for  coU^e  must 
be  determined  in  each  individual  case  upon  principles  of  a  wise 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  towns  could  more  econom- 
ically send  abroad  for  preparation  those  of  their  youth  who  dis- 
play predilections  for  a  collie  course  than  provide  them  with 
suitable  instructors  at  home.     The  Boston  Latin  School,  prob- 
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ablj  the  oldest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  favorably 
situated  public  preparatory  school  in  the  country,  during  the 
last  sixty  years  has  sent  out  an  annual  average  of  only  about 
thirteen  students  fitted  for  college.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
each  with  from  four  to  six  hundred  high  school  pupils,  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  oflF  to  college  yearly  a  squad  of  from  five  to 
seven  young  men.  The  statistics  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
West,  were  they  accessible,  would  undoubtedly  show  but  mea- 
ger results  in  this  direction.  The  lesson  from  these  facts  is 
this :  The  high  school  must  do  its  own  work  without  refer- 
ence to  the  college,  in  a  few  favorably -situated  places,  attach- 
ing the  preparatory  work  to  itself  as  an  addendum."  The  old 
academies  and  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  colleges  show  very 
different  results,  and  that  owing,  in  part,  to  religious  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  by  their 
instructors. 

And  now,  will  not  Christian  people  have  occasion  of  just 
complaint,  if  the  public  system  fails  of  imparting  the  necessary 
religious  and  thorough  education,  and  yet  by  its  taxation  and 
rivalry  prevents  them  from,  establishing  their  own  institutions? 
The  case  will  seem  to  stand  thus :  The  State  does  not  and 
cannot  impart  a  fuU  education,  because  it  cannot  enter  upon 
disputed  religious  points,  which  yet  pertain  to  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  study ;  neither  can  it  connect  with  its  disci- 
pline and  general  influence  on  character  those  directly  religious 
instrumentalities,  by  which  the  young  have  ever  been  most 
favorably  affected.  Being  thus,  in  a  oneasure,  impotent,  it  nev- 
ertheless insists  on  occupying  the  field,  and,  as  it  commands 
the  public  purse,  it  limits  or  destroys  the  ability  of  Christian 
people  to  found  and  sustain  more  thorough  educational  institu- 
tions, in  which  they  can  carry  out  their  own  principles  without 
mvading  the  rights  of  others.  For,  although  the  tax  to  sup- 
port a  high  school  may  be  a  very  minute  rate— one  mill  or 
even  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred  dollars — such  a  rate 
on  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  community  will  raise  a 
8um  which  wiU  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Christian  people  to 
rival  it  by  their  voluntary  contributions  The  State  says,  in 
effect,  to  Christian  parents,  that  they  must  not  look  to  it  for 
the  complete  instruction  which  their  sons  and  daughters  re- 
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quire;  but  yet  they  must  pay  taxes  to  support  the  deficient 
secular  system,  and  to  make  it  opulent  above  all  possible 
rivals ;  and  then,  if  they  choose  to  risk  the  costly  experiment, 
they  may  establish  other  institutions  under  the  shadow  of  those 
of  the  State,  in  confessed  weakness  and  inferiority  I  Does  not 
the  whole  difficulty  spring  from  an  attempt  to  imitate,  under 
the  altered  conditions  of  modem  society,  the  system  which  was 
only  practicable  in  the  old  world,  under  a  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  where  all  the  people  were  of  one  professed  religious 
faith? 

We  have  no  desire  to  substitute  a  mere  sectarian  scheme, 
with  its  petty  rivalries  and  numerous  weak  institutions.  With 
the  present  tendencies  toward  Christian  union  and  cooperation, 
we  should  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  distinctively  Christian  institu- 
tions on  a  common  basis;  not  by  the  united  efforts  of  two 
denominations,  which  always  end  in  contention  for  the  mastery, 
but  of  those  of  all  denominations  of  Protestants  who  are  in 
fundamental  agreement  If  the  Boman  Catholics,  the  evangel- 
ical Protestants,  and  the  *'  Liberal "  Christians  should  choose  to 
have  their  separate  arrangements  for  higher  education,  so  much 
of  rivalry  might  be  wholesome  in  effect.  And  then,  if  unbe- 
lievers wish  for  their  sons  and  daughters  an  education  which 
omits  all  religious  truth,  and  is  *'  purely  secular,"  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  let  them  provide  it  at  their  own  expense.  Why  should 
they  expect  the  State  to  do  it  for  them  at  the  common  expense, 
taxing  Christian  men  to  support  a  system  to  which  they  are  in 
conscience  opposed?  Is«t  an  incredible  or  an  unreasonable 
thing,  that  there  should  be  a  conscience  against  an  irreligious 
system  of  higher  public  education  ?  May  it  not  prove  to  be  as 
strong  and  as  enlightened  as  a  conscience  against  a  religious 
element  in  a  public  system  ? 

These  are  questions  which  will  be  raised  more  frequently 
and  earnestly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  religious  denominations,  and  they  will  finally 
come  up  for  settlement  at  the  ballot-box.  And  this  is  the 
more  certain  to  be,  since  the  overthrow  of  slavery  has  taken 
out  of  our  politics  the  question  whether  barbarism  was  to  pre- 
vail in  our  land,  and  has  left  us  face  to  face  only  with  the 
topics  which  pertain  to  a  Christian  civilisation. 
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AracLK  BL— MORAL  INTUITION  VS.  imLITARIANISM. 

What  are  right  and  wrong?  The  intuitionist  says:  the 
right  is  the  right,  and  the  wrong  is  the  wrong.  These  are  sim- 
ple ideas,  admitting  of  no  decomposition,  and  hence  of  no 
explanation.  The  utilitarian  says:  the  right  is  that  which 
tends  to  increase  the  sum  of  happiness,  and  the  wrong  is  that 
which  tends  to  diminish  that  sum  or  to  produce  misery. 

How  do  we  know  what  is  right  or  wrong  ?  The  intuitionist 
says :  by  an  innate  moral  power  which  calculates  no  results  but 
decides  upon  inspection.  The  utilitarian  holds,  that  only  an 
examination  of  consequences  can  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong. 
Why  should  I  do  what  is  right  ?  Because  it  is  right,  says 
the  intuitionist  We  hold  no  parley  with  those  who  seek  a 
reason  for  rectitude.  The  majesty  of  duty  is  not  to  be  insulted 
bj  stipulations  as  to  what  you  shall  have  for  your  service. 
Right  is  its  own  reason,  and  demands  of  every  one  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  utilitarian  says,  I  must  do  the  right 
because  thereby  I  shall  secure  my  own  or  others*  good.  I 
make  very  little  of  this  myth,  called  virtue,  but  whenever  I  can 
lend  a  hand  to  anyone,  I  feel  obliged  to  do  it  Helpfulness  is 
my  idea  of  holiness. 

These  remarks  serve  to  give  some  inexact  hints  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difierence  between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals. 
In  general,  one  relies  upon  moral  insight,  the  other  upon  men- 
tal foresight  The  one  depends  upon  an  intuition  of  nature, 
the  other  upon  an  apprehension  of  results.  Yet  though  each 
party  has  held  the  other  in  detestation,  still  neither,  when 
pressed  by  argument,  has  been  able  to  avoid  assuming  the  posi- 
tions of  the  other.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality^ 
a  work  meant  to  be  an  antidote  to  Paley,  after  insisting  upou 
the  degrading  tendencies  of  the  happiness  system,  reasons  thus : 
"The  object  of  the  supreme  rule  of  human  action  is  spoken  of 
as  the  true  end  of  human  action,  the  ultimate  or  supreme  good^ 
the  mmmum  bonum^  (78).  What  is  that  supreme  good ?  He 
says,  "  Happiness  is  conceived  as  necessarily  an  ultimate  object 
of  action."  "  The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  supreme  desire,** 
VOL,  XXXTL  15 
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**  Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim"  (544).  "  Th«  supreme 
object  of  human  action  is  happiness"  (578).  Now  as  the 
supreme  rule  derives  its  value  and  validity  from  the  supreme 
end,  it  follows  that  in  Dr.  Whewell's  mind  happiness  legiti- 
mates action ;  which  is  unmixed  Benthamism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  great  apostle  of 
utilitarianism,  after  a  multitude  of  sharp  hits  at  his  predecessors 
for  paying  so  little  attention  to  the  subjective  effects  of  action, 
finally  complains  of  Bentham,  that  "  Man  is  never  recognized 
by  him  as  a  being  capable  of  pursuing  spiritual  perfection  as 
an  end,  of  desiring  for  its  own  sake  the  conformity  of  his  char- 
acter to  his  standard  of  excellence  without  hope  of  good  or  fear 
of  evil  from  other  sources  than  his  own  inward  consciousness" 
(Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  i,  p.  884).  This  is  every- 
thing but  utilitarianism. 

This  mutual  assumption  of  each  other's  position  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  both  parties  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  There 
is  a  moral  instinct  but  its  province  has  been  extended  much 
too  far.  CJonsiderations  of  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
play  an  important  part  in  our  moral  judgments,  but  do  not 
create  our  moral  natura  The  intuitionist  has  said  a  great  deal 
about  the  "  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrt)ng,"  of 
"  virtue,  not  happiness,  as  the  end  of  man ;"  in  all  of  which 
there  is  &r  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  reason.  The  utilitarian,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  unquestionably  right  in  testing  his  code 
by  the  canon  of  consequences,  has  always  been  prone  to  regard 
the  moral  instinct  as  wit]j^out  ethical  authority,  but  as  being  the 
result  of  prejudice  or  the  product  of  contagion.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  moral  convictions  are  caught  like  the  measles, 
no  more  do  we  believe  that  conscience  can  utter  infallible 
oracles  on  every  question  proposed  to  it  For  the  control  of 
life  intuition  is  blind  without  the  guidance  of  utility ;  and 
utility  is  the  purest  selfishness  apart  from  moral  intuition.  To 
determine  if  possible  the  value  and  limitations  of  each  method, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 

Each  party  has  a  strong  word  to  utter  in  its  own  behalf. 
Men  are  judged  in  their  motives  without  any  estimate  of  results. 
We  contemplate  some  example  of  lofty  devotion  to  duty ;  and 
at  once  we  clap  our  hands  and  cry,  well  done.    John  in  Herod's 
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court  rebuking  the  licentious  king,  wins  our  admiration  before 
we  have  considered  the  consequences  of  the  rebuke;  and  when 
a  little  later  we  see  him  in  Herod's  prison,  bowing  his  neck  to 
the  sharp  stroke  which  fiEtlls  flashing  down,  we  do  not  retract 
our  praise.  When  Arnold  Winkelried  gathers  in  his  side  the 
sheaf  of  Austrian  spears,  we  instinctively  yield  our  admiration 
without  thought  of  the  victory  which  his  sacrifice  secured  for 
Switzerland  Who  thinks  less  of  the  three  hundred  who  held 
the  pass  at  Thermopyls©  because  they  were  overborne  and 
slain?  The  praide  and  honor  we  accord  to  Luther  depend  in 
no  wise  upon  the  good  that  flowed  from  his  protest  Had  the 
church  crushed  him,  as  it  did  Huss  a  hundred  years  before,  it 
would  not  have  affected  our  decision.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  course  of  Nero  were  proved  to  have  caused  great 
good  to  modem  Europe,  still  we  should  think  no  better  of  him. 
We  judge  persons,  if  we  are  sure  of  their  motives,  without 
thinking  of  results;  and  results  are  powerless  to  reverse  our 
decision.  The  only  use  we  make  of  consequences  is  to  arrive 
at  motives ;  we  reason  upon  what  a  man  did  to  find  his  motive 
in  doing  it;  but  the  motive  known,  the  judgment  is  instinctive 
and  irreversible.  This  is  not  a  question  of  argument,  but  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  Despots  in  their  mad  ambition  have 
struck  blows  that  freed  nations ;  and  wicked  men  often  prove 
blessings,  as  thunder  storms  clear  the  air.  But  we  think  no 
more  kindly  of  the  tyrants  for  the  unintended  good ;  nor  do 
we  remove  our  condemnation  from  wicked  men  because  God 
makes  their  wrath  to  praise  hiuL  Demosthenes  failed  to  secure 
Grecian  unity  and  liberty ;  but  his  failure  does  not  diminish 
our  admiration.  Indeed,  never  does  he  seem  so  grand  a  figure 
as  after  that  &tal  day  at  CheronsBa,  while  he  stood  amid  the 
wreck  of  baffled  plans  with  his  countiy  falling  in  ruins  around 
him.  Washington  secured  American  independence ;  but  it  is 
not  his  success  which  we  reverence.  Success  never  won  the 
reverence  of  a  single  human  conscience,  and  never  will  We 
judge  no  man  by  what  he  did,  but  by  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  by  the  principle  of  action  that  ruled  hiuL  The  only  way 
in  which  a  judgment  of  a  person  is  ever  modified,  is  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  moved  by  other  motives  than  those  we  had 
attributed  to  him.  Bichard  IIL  was  a  monster  and  is  a  mon- 
ster forevermore. 
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Facts  such  as  these  are  olBfered  by  the  intuitionist  to  prove 
that  consequences  are  not  the  standard  of  moral  judgments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  utilitarian  shows  that  moral  eodes 
are  constantly  changing,  so  that  the  conscientious  practices  of 
one  age  are  often  the  detestation  of  the  next  As  consequences 
manifest  themselves  moral  judgments  are  reversed.  Many 
things  once  thought  righteous  are  now  viewed  with  abhorrence. 
The  asceticism  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, have  had  the  sanction  of  conscienca  Individual  experi- 
ence is  a  collection  of  mistakes ;  and  the  history  of  the  race  is 
mainly  a  record  of  measures  once  thought  righteous,  but  which, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  consequences,  were  found  want- 
ing. Indiscriminate  alms-giving  had  the  sanction  of  conscience 
until  political  economy  by  its  irresistible  reasoning  and  its  still 
more  irresistible  facts  showed  its  pernicious  tendency.  Now 
from  these  undoubted  &cts  two  things  clearly  appear ;  fiist,  if 
conscience  is  a  guide  to  action,  it  is  an  altogether  unreliable 
one,  and  second,  conscience  can  never  maintain  its  authority 
against  known  inutility. 

From  data  like  these  the  utilitarian  argues,  that  consequences 
furnish  the  only  trustworthy  test  of  moral  judgmenta 

A  glance  at  these  conflicting  arguments  will  serve  to  show 
that  their  opposition  is  rather  seeming  than  real.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  intuitionist  all  relate  to  moral  judgments  upon 
persons,  those  of  the  utilitarian  only  to  moral  judgments  up3n 
actions.  But  abstract  miction  has  no  moral  quality  at  all.  Our 
moral  judgments  are  really  upon  persons,  and  never  upon 
things.  We  never  praise  the  sunshine  or  the  rain,  though  they 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage.  We  never  condemn  the  fire  or  the 
torrent,  which  sweeps  life  and  property  away.  Impersonal 
agents  may  produce  the  highest  good  or  the  greatest  mischief; 
but  they  never  win  oar  approval  or  receive  our  condemnation. 
These  are  reserved  for  personal  agents  only.  Not  even  the 
acts  of  a  person  are  really  praised  or  blamed :  it  is  the  person 
doing  those  act&  He  it  is  that  is  base  or  noble ;  he  it  is  that  is 
righteous  or  wicked.  Often  indeed  we  do  speak  of  an  action 
as  good  or  bad,  but  in  every  such  case  the  condemnation  is 
really  bestowed  upon  the  actor,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  from 
him  over  the  act     This  is  plain  enough ;  for  take  the  worst 
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deed  ever  done,  and  suppose  the  motive  to  have  been  good,  we 
might  wonder  at  the  blindness  or  folly  of  the  doer,  but  we 
shoald  remove  oar  (x>ndemnation.  It  would  be  called  a  mis- 
take, an  error,  not  a  crime.  We  read  Machiavelli's  Prince  only 
to  detest  the  author ;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  book 
was  written  as  a  satire  on  the  morals  and  diplomacy  of  the 
time,  the  very  book  which  is  now  Mnchiavelli's  shame  would 
become  his  honor.  Abstractly  considered,  action  may  be  wise 
or  unwise,  helpful  or  hurtful ;  but  it  is  never  morally  good  or 
bad.  An  examination  of  consequences  can  decide  upon  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  an  action,  and  hence  its  fitness  or  unfitness 
to  be  done,  but  it  can  never  determine  its  moral  quality  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  has  no  such  quality  to  determine.  Ac- 
tions are  instruments  of  expression,  and  their  moral  worth  lies 
entirely  in  the  motive  or  principle  they  aim  to  express.  Now 
of  many  actions  possible  to  the  same  motive,  not  conscience, 
but  common  sense  and  experience,  are  to  determine  which  is 
best  fitted  to  express  that  motive.  Conscience  may  command 
us  to  love  one  another ;  but  the  specific  actions  which  this  rule 
involves  are  to  be  discovered  by  intelligence.  Coniscience  may 
enjoin  reverence  toward  (rod ;  but  whether  this  sentiment  shall 
manifest  itself  in  the  myriad  abominations  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Bible,  depends  not  upon  conscience,  but 
upon  civilization  and  mental  culture.  Yet  in  many  things,  and 
especially  in  religious  matters,  the  particular  actions  whereby 
particular  motives  find  expression  become  habitual,  and  at  last 
seem  to  be  the  only  natural  way  of  expressing  this  or  that  sen- 
timent of  the  souL  In  this  way  the  abstract  action  itself 
acquires  with  the  unthinking  and  conventional  a  sacredness  or 
vileness  of  its  own.  In  this  way,  too,  the  claims  of  conscience 
are  enormously  exaggerated,  and  its  authority  is  brought  into 
joflt  contempt  Custom  and  prejudice  unite  trivial  and  foolish 
observances  to  worthy  and  sacred  feelings,  and  thus  the  au- 
thority of  conscience  is  claimed  for  many  actions  base  and 
ignoble.  This  practice  is  nonsense,  you  say  to  a  man,  and  he 
replies,  My  conscience  tells  me  that  it  is  right  Conscience  of 
this  kind  is  the  product  of  contagion,  or  a  consolidation  of 
prejudice,  and  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  little  good  sense. 

Now  as  actions  have  no  moral  quality  in  themselves,  we 
resign  without  hesitation  the  making  of  a  code,  or  the  deter- 
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mination  of  specific  action,  to  the  judging  intellect;  and  we 
admit  consequences  to  be  the  only  standard  of  judgment     The 
only  rational  aim  of  action  is  to  secure  good  of  some  kind  for 
ourselves  or  others ;  and  actions  are  to  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  to  secure  this  end.     Things  hurtful  are  not 
to  be  done,  things  indifferent  may  be  left  undone,  things  help- 
ful must  be  dona     Let  us  look  steadily  at  this.     Will  any  in- 
tuitionist  affirm  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  anything 
which  leads  to  permanent  mischief?     Can  there  be  any  obliga- 
tion to  things  without  result?     We  think  that  no  one  can  feel 
obligation  under  such  circumstances.    We  must  conclude,  then, 
that  only  as  action  is  seen  or  believed  to  be  helpful,  are  we 
under  obligation  to  perform  it     Justice  and  truth  have  no  ab- 
solute obligation ;  it  is  only  as  they  are  the  bond  and  cement  of 
society  that  they  are  binding  upon  us.     The  Sabbath  is  obliga- 
tory because  it  was  made  for  man.     Profenity  is  forbidden  be- 
cause it  destroys  reverence  for  God  and  his  law.     Even  chastity 
derives  its  obligation  from  its  necessity  to  the  family  relation, 
and  the  proper  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  race.     The 
whole  moral  law  was  made  for  man,  holds  an  organic  relation 
to  his  well-being ;  and  in  this  fact  lies  all  its  binding  force. 
The  reason  why  justice  should  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall,  is,  that  the  heavens  would  be  sure  to  fall,  if  justice  were 
not  done.     Kant  carried  his  demand  for  unconditional  veracity 
to  such  a  length  as  to  declare,  that  if  an  innocent  man  were 
hiding  from  a  cutthroat,  and  a  third  party  should  be  questioned 
as  to  his  hiding-place,  hfe  must  tell  the  truth  under  any  cer- 
tainty of  causing  murder.    This  is  conscience  gone  mad    Truth 
must  be  told  because  society  and  human  happiness  are  based 
upon  it,  and  any  tampering  with  it  is  sure  to  result  in  mischief. 
Whenever  it  does  not  hold  this  relation,  it  may  innocently  be 
dispensed  with.     Novels  are  lies ;  the  best  of  them  are  down- 
right falsehoods ;  yet  whatever  the  evil  of  fiction  may  be,  it  ia 
not  that  it  is  fictitious.     If  society  were  so  constituted  that  a 
knowledge  of  reality  should  be  of  no  advantage,  then  truth 
would  have  no  obligation.     In  short,  can  we  suppose  God  to 
have  laid  commands  upon  us,  obedience  to  which  must  result 
in  mischief?     We  surely  cannot     Can  we  suppose  him  to  have 
placed  us  under  obligation  to  do  that  which  results  in  nothing  ? 
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Such  action  would  be  puerile  and  insana  It  only  remains, 
then,  that  he  has  placed  us  under  laws  for  our  good,  and  that 
those  laws  are  obligatory  only  because  of  the  good  at  which 
they  aim,  and  to  which  they  lead.  And  we  hold  to  the  Divine 
commands  in  the  face  of  adverse  appearances,  when  obedience 
threatens  to  ruin,  only  because  we  trust  his  wisdom  and  love 
against  our  own.  And  the  result  always  justifies  our  trust 
Strong  in  this  belief,  the  martyr  dies  and  his  blood  proves  the 
seed  of  the  church.  The  patriot  resists  unto  blood ;  and  the 
tree  of  liberty  flourishes  the  more  vigorously  above  his  grava 
And  everywhere  men  endure  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  holding 
&st  the  commandments  of  God ;  and  always  the  light  and 
momentary  affliction  works  out  a  fiir  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  Except  as  we  have  this  faith,  we 
should  not  take  one  step  beyond  our  own  foresight,  and  we 
onght  not  to.  Pain,  except  as  related  to  some  coming  good,  is 
not  to  be  endured  on  any  plea,  or  at  any  one's  command.  In 
every  case  where  duty  demands  what  seems  an  absolute  sacra- 
fice,  God  is  the  postulate  and  support  of  conscience.  It  is  in- 
deed well  that  his  law  should  take  the  form  of  an  absolute  im- 
perative because  the  results  of  action  often  outrun  our  sharpest 
foresight,  and  take  hold  upon  eternity  itself,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  absolute  form  of  the  law,  we  should  constantly  sacrifice 
the  future  to  some  momentary  advantage.  It  is  well  at  times 
that  a  &ther's  commands  should  be  absolute  law  to  the  child ; 
but  the  binding  force  of  his  laws  consists  in  the  fact,  that  they 
all  aim  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  household.  So  too,  im- 
plicit faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  commands  is  the  only 
becoming  attitude  for  us  to  assume;  still  the  obligation  to 
obedience  lies  entirely  in  the  fact  that  our  highest  development 
and  truest  blessedness  are  only  found  therein.  Throughout 
the  universe  nothing  is  obligatory  which  is  not  helpful ;  and 
nothing  is  wrong  which  is  not  hurtful.  Love  is  the  law  and 
love  is  its  fulfillment  Love  is  the  only  absolute  obligation.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  all  true  codes,  and  germ  of  all  the  specific 
virtues.  Mighty  principle  I  capable  of  endless  adaptations,  and 
of  eternal  self-revealings.  Fit  law  for  weakness.  Fit  law  for 
power.  Law  of  earth.  Law  of  heaven.  Truth,  justice,  chastity, 
all  the  specific  virtues  are  love  manifesting  itself  under  condi- 
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tiona.  They  may  pass  away  with  their  conditions,  but  "  charity 
never  faileth."  But  love  looks  with  indifference  on  things  in- 
different, with  condemnation  only  on  things  mischievous,  and 
with  approval  only  on  such  actions  as  are  fraught  with  good. 
As  the  result  of  these  considerations  we  hold  this  to  be  the  in- 
fallible test  of  codes  as  well  as  of  men,  By  their  fruit  ye  shall 
know  them. 

Then  the  end  justifies  the  means  I  Of  course  it  doea  Strictly 
speaking,  means  have  no  moral  quality  at  all  apart  from  the 
end  at  which  they  aim.  This  principle,  so  far  frx)m  being  a 
self-evident  fitlsehood,  is  one  of  universal  application.  The 
security  of  society  is  an  end  to  secure  which  we  use  such  means 
as  the  imprisonment  and  destruction  of  men.  Yet  if  the  end 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  who  doubts  that  the  means  are 
justified  ?  This  principle  is  fundamental  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain.  To  force  man  into  effort,  to  force  man  into 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  hunger  and  want  and  disease 
hang  forever  upon  his  heels.  On  every  side  he  is  scourged  and 
stung.  Pain  whirls  an  incessant  lash,  and  lights  an  ever-burn- 
ing fire.  There  is  very  much  in  the  Divine  dealings  with  man 
which,  unless  some  transcendent  good  is  to  come  from  it,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  monstrous  abuse  of  power.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  indeed  round  about  him :  it  is  the  trial  of  faith  to 
believe  that  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.  The  reverent  soul,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  its 
God,  finds  comfort  only  in  believing  that  there  is  a  good  and  a 
glory  in  store,  in  which  these  awful  methods  shall  find  their 
reason  and  their  justification.  Persecution,  too,  if  it  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  would  be  justified  in  using  the  rack  and  the 
fagot  The  real  objection  to  it  is,  not  that  it  is  inherently 
wrong,  but  that  it  must  both  fail  to  secure  its  object,  and  must 
result  in  boundless  mischief.  But  if  it  were  certain,  first,  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  a  pernicious  heresy,  and  second,  that 
the  fire  which  bums  the  sophist  will  also  bum  the  sophistry, 
then  the  same  reasons  which  warrant  the  hanging  of  spies,  trai- 
tors, and  murderers,  would  also,  but  with  thousand-fold  force, 
justify  the  burning  of  incorrigible  heretics.  What  then  of  the 
Jesuit  doctrine?     Why  this,  that  to  secure  their  paltry  end, 
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they  sought  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  society.  As 
human  nature  is  constituted,  fraud,  cunning,  intrigue,  untruth, 
all  tend  to  loosen  the  central  attraction  on  which  social  relations 
depend,  and  send  the  flying  members  into  collision  and  chaos. 
For  this  reason  we  demand  an  implicit  obedience  to  truth,  but 
for  this  only.  Believing  the  moral  law  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  and  a  pledge  of  the  highest  blessedness  of 
the  universe,  we  forbid  all  Jesuitical  tampering  therewith,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  mischievous  tendency. 

Now  before  the  intuitionist  grows  indignant  at  this  conces- 
sion to  the  utilitarian,  let  him  see  clearly  what  we  have  done. 
His  claim  that  moral  good  or  evil  is  a  quality  resident  in  ac- 
tions, OS  hardness  in  stones  or  whiteness  in  snow,  we  have  seen 
to  be  utterly  groundless.  Abstract  action  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  unmoral,  and  it  is  only  as  conscience  is  blinded 
and  misled  by  custom,  prejudice,  and  association,  that  abstract 
action  is  looked  upon  as  good  or  evil.  The  geometer  studies 
his  diagram,  and  finally  enounces  the  properties  of  the  square, 
the  triangle,  the  circle.  But  the  claim  that  there  is  a  moral  in 
tuition  which  in  the  same  way  discerns  moral  properties  in  ac- 
tion, is  suflSciently  disproved  by  the  feet  just  mentioned,  that 
there  are  no  such  properties  there  to  discern,  and  by  the  further 
fact,  that  moral  judgments  are  always  upon  the  actor  and  not 
upon  the  act  We  admit  that  men  think  that  conscience  tellf 
them  what  is  right  or  wrong;  but  we  have  explained  the 
genesis  of  the  belief  *  Conscience  tells  some  people  that  to 
carry  a  few  gravel  stones  in  the  shoe  is  a  highly  meritorious 
action ;  while  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  is  a  mortal  evil  When 
stoves  were  first  introduced,  there  were  good  people  whose 
conscience  told  them  that  it  was  little  better  than  sacrilege  to 
bring  a  stove  into  church,  and  we  once  had  a  friend  who  posi- 
tively thought  that  we  had  forfeited  our  title  to  salvation  by 
wearing  our  hat  on  the  back  of  our  head.  We  have  known 
ministers  who  had  conscientious  scruples  about  wearing  a 
beard,  and  good  people  whose  conscience  would  not  allow  them 
to  listen  to  a  minister  who  could  be  guilty  of  so  grave  a  crime. 
In  short,  there  is  no  conceivable  absurdity  on  which  some  one 
has  not  had  conscientious  scruples.  But  when  examined,  this 
folly  turns  out  to  be  not  conscience,  but  superstition,  which  from 
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association,  aided  by  ignorance,  has  contrived  to  win  for  itself 
the  approval  of  our  moral  instinct.     Now  if  the  intuitionist  will 
argue  from  these  unreasoning  prejudices  that  there  is  a  moral 
faculty  which  discerns  between  right  and  wrong  action,  he  may 
do  so ;  but  we  utterly  fail  to  see  the  value  of  an  intuition  which 
changes  with  knowledge,  with  culture,  with  time,  with  the 
longitude.     Our  claim  is  that  all  action,  when  viewed  abstractly, 
may  be  classed  as  helpful,  hurtful,  or  indiflFerent ;  and  that  only 
the  first  is  obligatory.     The  principles  of  action  may  be  given 
by  conscience ;  but  their  application  should  be  determined  by 
experience  and  common-sense.     The  intuitionist  says,  Do  right ; 
and  we  claim  that  the  helpful  is  the  right.     But  this  doctrine  is 
commonly  stigmatized  as  '*  groveling  expediency,"  "  bread-and- 
butter  morality,"  "dirt  philosophy,"  &c.     Yet  what  aim  can  be 
higher  than  this,  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  everyone  without 
regard  to  low,  selfish  interests  ?    Will  the  worshipers  of  that 
venerable  female  abstraction,  called  virtue,  suggest  a  nobler 
aim  ?     Will  those  rhetorical  moralists  who  deal  in  the  "  uncon- 
ditional veracities,"  the  "absolute  sanctities,"  and  the  "eternal 
rightn esses, "enact  for  us  a  higher  law  than  that  on  which  the 
law  and  the  prophets  hang?     We  do  not,  indeed,  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  so-called  virtuous  action  which  should  not  aim  at  the 
production  of  good ;  but  we  do  deny  that  it  would  have  any 
Ibligation.     Such  action  might  furnish  a  striking  example  of 
what  we  could  do,  but  not  of  what  we  sljould  do,  and  would  be 
full  as  unlovely  as  it  would  be  unhappy.     Our  idea  of  the 
"  thousand  years  of  peace "  is  not  that  men  shall  then  serve 
some  inanity  called  virtue,  but  shall  love  the  Lord  their  God 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves.     Who 
can  show  us  a  higher  view  ? 

But  in  yielding  so  much  to  the  utilitarian,  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  in  denying  moral  intuition ;  and  nothing  that 
we  have  said,  supposing  it  all  to  be  true,  removes  the  need  of 
innate  moral  perception.  We  look  upon  our  moral  instincts  as 
a  part  of  the  primary  furniture  of  the  soul,  and,  like  all  the 
intuitions,  as  authoritative  in  their  sphere.  The  attempt  of  the 
utilitarian  to  reduce  them  to  some  operation  of  the  intellect,  or 
some  aflection  of  our  sensitive  nature,  we  look  upon  as  a  com- 
plete feilure.     Most  of  all  does  he  fail  to  show  that  they  are 
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but  shadows  of  custom  and  prejudica  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider whether  he  is  justified  in  turning  conscience  out  of  doors, 
as  something  neither  native  to  the  soul,  nor  necessary  to  a 
science  of  morals. 

A  susceptibility  to  happiness,  or  the  possession  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  moral  nature.  Except 
among  beings  capable  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  goodness  and 
sin  are  alike  impossible.  It  is  our  own  pleasures  and  pains 
which  interpret  to  us  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  and 
render  us  capable  of  love  and  malignity.  If  a  stone  were  en- 
dowed with  every  power  of  mind  but  sensibility,  it  could  neither 
perform  a  loving  action,  nor  perpetrate  an  outrage.  It  could 
form  no  conception  of  good  or  evil,  and  could  do  neither.  Such 
a  being  might  do  mischief,  but  it  could  never  sin.  All  the 
qualities  which  constitute  character  would  become  impossible 
under  such  a  supposition.  In  our  own  susceptibilities  to  pain 
or  pleasure  lie  our  possibilities  of  good  or  evil. 

But  because  sensitive  indifference  involves  ethical  indiffer- 
ence, it  does  not  follow  that  a  sensitive  nature  implies  a  moral 
one.  For  all  about  us  are  animals  which,  though  possessing 
sensitive  natures,  are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  law.  What  then 
is  the  relation  of  the  sensitive  to  the  ethical  nature?  It  does 
not  create  that  nature,  but  constitutes  the  possibility  of  its 
action.  From  it  we  get  the  timber  for  building  character.  In 
it  we  find  the  field  in  which  the  moral  powers  are  to  win  their 
victories  or  suffer  their  defeats.  Only  through  self-love  can  we 
learn  to  love  othera  Only  as  we  love  the  brother  whom  we 
have  seen,  can  we  rise  to  love  God  and  the  brother  whom  we 
have  not  seen.  The  natural  desires,  passions,  and  sentiments 
furnish  chaos  for  moral  creation.  If  they  were  away,  conscience 
would  be  without  an  occupation.  The  facts  of  perception  do 
not  make  the  laws  of  thought,  yet  without  the  facts  the  laws 
would  never  come  into  knowledge  So  also  the  facts  of  our 
sensitive  nature  do  not  create  moral  principles,  yet  without 
those  facts  the  principles  would  lie  dormant  and  unknown. 

But  if  there  be  intellect  to  foresee  the  results  of  action,  and  a 
sensitive  nature  to  urge  us  to  effort,  what  need  of  any  specific 
moral  fiswjulty  ?  We  have  various  desires,  each  aiming  at  its 
peculiar  gratification,  and  since  these  desires  are  natural,  we 
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must  suppose  their  gratification  to  be  both  innocent  and  becom- 
ing. We  cannot  allow  that  there  can  be  anything  in  human 
nature  as  God  made  it,  which,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
because  an  unmanageable  necessity,  must  also  be  slurred  over 
as  disgraceful.  In  addition  to  these  desires  we  have  the  judg- 
ing intellect  to  guide  them  to  their  object  For  the  control  of 
life  what  need  is  there  of  anything  more? 

This  question  calls  up  a  most  fundamental  peculiarity  of 
moral  judgments.  These  are  never  upon  a  single  thing,  but 
are  always  based  upon  a  comparison  of  two  or  more.  The  uni- 
versal form  of  a  moral  judgment  is:  this  is  better  than  that 
Its  most  essential  condition  is  the  conception  of  an  alternative. 
We  applaud  the  good  only  as  we  remember  the  bad  that  might 
have  been.  We  condemn  the  bad  only  as  we  recall  the  good 
that  should  have  been.  Bemove  the  idea  of  an  alternative  pos- 
sibility, and  there  woidd  be  neither  approval  nor  condemnation. 
Deny  freedom  in  the  agent,  and  moral  judgments  cease. 
Admit  his  freedom,  but  restrict  his  desire  to  a  single  line,  and 
still  a  moral  judgment  would  be  impossible.  If  our  nature 
were  such  that  only  a  single  set  of  desires,  or  desires  which 
never  conflict  should  present  themselves,  we  should  not  be 
moral  beings,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  conscience  to 
control  our  lives.  No  nature  can  be  moral  until  it  is  made  the 
theater  of  conflicting  possibilities ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  conflict  is  decided  lies  its  glory  or  its  shame.  Alike  to 
natures  which  rise  above,  or  faU  below,  this  possibility  and  this 
conflict,  moral  judgments  are  inapplicabla  The  lower  orders 
determined  by  instinct  to  a  single  line  of  action  cannot  be  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  law ;  and  if  in  the  development  of  the  saintly 
soul  a  time  shall  ever  come  when  all  its  powers  and  principles 
shall  converge  to  a  single  point,  and  all  conflict  of  desire  and 
aim  shall  absolutely  cease,  then  that  spirit  will  have  risen  above 
the  plane  of  moral  judgments.  Such  a  nature  might  win  our 
reverence,  but  not  our  applause,  or  commendation.  It  has 
risen  above  conflict,  and  enjoys  the  serenity  of  God.  Out  of 
many  beings  endowed  with  sensitive  natures,  man  is  made  fit 
to  be  the  subject  of  moral  law  by  the  conflicting  possibilities 
which  abide  within  him ;  and  the  need  of  moral  insight  to  such 
a  nature  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  only  as  these  warring  powers 
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recognize  one  certain  order  is  a  true  development  possible. 
Desires  conflict,  which  shall  jrield  ?  The  springs  of  action  are 
many,  what  is  the  order  of  their  rank,  and  what  their  relative 
authority?  If  they  are  of  equal  rank,  eveiy  action  is  equally 
worthy,  and  there  is  no  good  or  evil.  If  their  rank  and  author- 
ity show  an  ascending  scale,  that  scale  must  be  constant,  or  good 
and  evil  will  have  no  fixed  meaning.  If  the  order  may  be  in- 
verted, then  the  sinner  of  to-day  may  become  the  saint  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  angel  and  devil  may  exchange  places  in  our 
r^aixL  Variables  may  enter  into  a  function,  but  a  function 
composed  entirely  of  variables  is  useless  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lation. Except  the  true  order  of  the  soul  be  authoritatively 
given,  and  the  principles  of  action  be  fixed,  no  science  of  mor- 
als is  possible.  The  function  of  conscience,  then,  we  conceive 
to  be  this,  not  to  form  codes,  but  to  disclose  the  true  order  of 
the  soul,  to  criticise  the  springs  of  action,  and  determine  their 
relative  authority.  Our  claim  is,  that  when  two  motives  appear 
in  the  soul,  we  instinctively  know  which  is  higher.  When 
gratitude  and  selfishness  appear  together,  we  know  one  to  be 
worthy  and  the  other  base.  When  pity  and  pleasure  claim  the 
soul,  pity  makes  us  acknowledge  its  superior  authority  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  relative  advantage.  When  love  is 
opposed  by  any  other  passion  whatever,  then  love  claims  our 
aU^iance  with  an  authority  which  we  cannot  dispute,  and  rules 
OS  by  Divine  Sight  And  this  claim  is  not  a  calculation,  but 
an  instinct ;  not  a  foresight,  but  an  insight ;  not  a  judgment, 
but  an  absolute  knowledge.  We  never  doubt  which  of  two 
motives  is  the  higher.  It  was  never  known  that  any  one  had 
difficulty  in  settling  the  rival  claims  of  love  and  avarice,  or  that 
opposing  judgments  were  delivered  upon  thena.  Men  do  serve 
the  lower  against  the  higher,  but  never  without  remorse  and 
shame.  In  a  fit  of  anger  men  resist  the  pleadings  of  the  better 
nature,  but  cannot  escape  compunction.  The  man  who  lives 
for  himself  alone,  and  shuts  his  eyes  and  ears  to  misery  and  dis- 
tress, is  visited  with  universal  condemnation.  Now  this  fiiculty, 
power,  instinct,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  when  two  motives 
disclose  themselves,  intuitively  pronounces  upon  their  relative 
work  and  authority,  we  call  conscience.  When  we  obey  the 
higher  we  are  righteous ;  when  we  obey  the  lower  we  are  wicked. 
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The  lower  motive  may  be  natural  and  innocent  in  its  place,  and 
even  obligatory  as  compared  with  one  still  lower,  but  when- 
ever any  motive,  however  high,  is  placed  above  one  yet  higher, 
then  we  sin.  Not  obedience  to  good  motives  satisfies  conscience, 
but  obedience  to  best  motives.  That  one  should  seek  his  own 
gratification  is  both  innocent  and  becoming  as  long  as  nothing 
higher  is  left  undona  But  the  moment  the  higher  claims  him, 
he  cannot  persist  in  the  lower  without  sin.  Hence  sinful  action 
consists  chiefly  in  doing  right  things  at  the  wrong  time ;  and 
evil  is  good  out  of  place. 

Now  the  utilitarian  denies  that  we  have  any  such  moral 
insight.  We  believe  that  a  common  and  consistent  conscience 
is  as  patent  a  fact  in  human  experience  as  a  common  and  con- 
sistent reason.  But  leaving  this  question  for  the  present,  let 
us  see  how  the  utilitarian  succeeds  in  dispensing  with  moral 
insight 

The  earlier  forms  of  the  doctrine  were  purely  and  grossly 
selfish.  Omitting  reference  to  the  grosser  writers,  as  Hobbes 
and  Mandeville,  we  open  Paley's  treatise.  He  says :  "  The  dif- 
ference and  only  difference  between  an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act  of  duty  is  this,  that  in  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  other  we  consider  also 
what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come."  In  every 
case  of  duty  '*  private  pleasure  is  the  motive,  and  the  will  of 
God  the  rule."  We  need  not  read  further  before,  with  Mr. 
Mill,  we  begin  to  **  think  meanly  of  him."  But  in  the  chapter 
on  Happiness  he  says :  **  I  will  omit  much  usual  declamation 
on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature,  of  the  superiority  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
constitution,  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of 
some  satis&ctions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality  of 
some  others ;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing  but 
in  continuance  and  intensity."  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Mill  thinks 
meanly  of  him.  According  to  this  doctrine,  it  only  needs  a 
more  delicate  nerve  to  make  the  table  more  sacred  than  the 
temple. 

In  the  hands  of  Bentham  the  doctrine  became  rather  more 
decorous  in  appearance  and  more  worthy  of  consideration.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  get  out  of  the  selfish  slough  by  proposing, 
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instead  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  agent,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  all  concerned,  as  the  end  of  human  action.  Yet  Ben- 
thams  views  of  happiness  were  extremely  narrow,  and  his 
deduction  of  the  greatest- happiness  principle  was  illogical. 
For  he  tells  us  to  "  think  not  that  a  man  will  so  much  as  lift  up 
his  little  finger  for  you,  unless  he  sees  his  advantage  in  it" 
Bentham  did  indeed  get  out  of  the  selfish  system ;  but  every 
Benthamite  has  been  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  by  a  logical 
inconsequenca 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  utilitarianism  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem, has  been  said  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  criticised  unsparingly 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  extended  the  application 
of  the  greatest-happiness  principle  to  its  utmost  limita  One 
great  error  of  previous  utilitarians  had  been  in  confining  their 
attention  to  objective  and  material  consequences,  without  taking 
note  of  the  spiritual  bearing  of  actions.  This  with  Mr.  Mill  is 
a  constant  subject  of  complaint  Of  Paley  he  says:  **He 
looks  too  much  to  the  objective  consequences  of  action,  and  too 
little  to  the  subjective ;  attends  too  much  to  the  effects  upon 
our  outward  condition  and  that  of  others,  to  those  on  our  inter- 
nal sources  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  too  little."  Of  Ben- 
tham he  complains  in  the  quotation  already  given,  that  ^'  man  is 
never  recognized  by  him  as  a  being  capable  of  pursuing  spirit- 
ual perfection  as  an  end."  Of  his  theory  he  says :  "  It  will  do 
nothing  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  beyond  prescribing 
some  of  the  more  obvious  dictates  of  worldly  prudence  and 
outward  probity  and  beneficenca  *  *  *  It  recognizes  no  such 
wish  as  that  of  self-culture ;  we  may  even  say  no  such  power. 

*  *  *  A  moralist,  on  Bentham's  principles,  may  get  as  far  as 
this;  that  he  ought  not  to  slay,  bum,  or  steal"  (Discussions, 
vol  i,  p.  888).  No  one  has  repudiated  the  selfish  system  more 
heartily  than  ha  *'  As  between  the  agent's  own  happiness  and 
that  of  others,  utilitarianism  requires  him  to  be  as  strictly  impar- 
tial as  a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spectator.  In  the  golden 
rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of  the 
ethics  of  utility.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection  of 

tttilitarianism"  (Vol.  iii,  p.  847> 
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The  aim  is  the  noblest  possible,  and  we  believe  that  no  ethical 
writer  was  ever  more  in  sympathy  with  the  aim.  We  have 
always  felt  that  were  it  not  for  the  exigencies  of  his  mental  phi- 
losophy, Mr.  Mill  would  be  an  intuitive  moralist  But,  as  he 
says  in  his  review  of  Whewell :  "  It  has  always  been  indis- 
tinctly felt  that  the  doctrine  of  d  priori  principles  is  one  and  the 
same  doctrine,  whether  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  or  to 
that  of  duty."  A  disciple  of  the  experience  philosophy  must 
be  a  utilitariaiL  Mr.  MilFs  rule,  too,  is  the  best  possible,  but 
when  addressed  to  a  graded  nature  like  our  own,  it  is  without 
meaning,  except  as  there  is  a  moral  instinct  to  interpret  it 
We  say  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  aim,  but  in  what  does  this 
help  us  ?  There  are  many  kinds  of  happiness,  and  these  too 
are  often  incompatible.  There  are  pleasures  of  the  senses  and 
pleasures  of  the  soul.  Which  are  to  be  placed  first?  The 
happiness  of  one  man  is  the  detestation  of  another.  Which  is 
right?  Each  propensity  of  our  nature  demands  gratification, 
but  not  infrequently  one  must  yield  to  another.  Which  shall 
it  be?  Which  of  the  several  springs  of  action  shall  hold  rule 
in  the  soul  ?  What  is  the  true  order  of  the  emotions,  and  what 
their  relative  authority?  Can  the  scales  answer  any  of  these 
questions  ?  Is  the  relation  of  higher  and  lower  only  a  question 
of  more  and  less?  Would  a  finer  nervous  system  raise  physi- 
cal pleasures  above  spiritual  ones?  Except  the  ideal  order  of 
the  soul  be  given,  the  greatest-happiness  man  cuts  the  most 
ludicrous  figure  as  a  moral  guide.  Another  man's  ideas  of 
happiness  differ  fix)m  his  own,  and  what  can  he  say  ?  He  may 
say :  "  I  disapprove  of  your  views ; "  and  the  other  can  retort  : 
"  I  disapprove  of  your  views ; "  and  who  shall  decide  between 
them  ?  He  accosts  the  sensualist,  and  bids  him  rise  to  higher 
things,  but  what  reason  can  he  offer?  He  must  not  appeal  to 
any  instinct  of  the  soul;  he  can  only  say:  "They  will  bring 
you  more  pleasure  than  those  groveling  pursuits  of  yours." 
But  the  other  answers:  "What  do  you  mean  by  groveling? 
By  what  authority  do  you  set  up  your  views  as  refined  and  ele- 
vated, and  stigmatize  mine  as  gross  and  groveling?  As  for 
those  high-flown  pleasures  of  which  you  speak,  I  cannot  see 
them.  Moreover,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  any  better  than 
my  own.     You  say  there  is  no  infallible  standard  in  these  mat- 
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ten.  It  is  all  prejudice.  You  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  your 
yiews,  and  I, — well,  at  all  events,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  I  choose  to  stay  where  I  am."  Suppose  he 
chooses  to  answer  in  this  way,  what  more  can  the  utilitarian 
offer? 

He  may  say  that  such  a  course  will  be  prejudicial  to  other^i 
and  appeal  once  more  to  the  sensualist,  on  the  ground  that  hia 
eoorae  involves  others  in  wretchedness.  '*  Bat,''  says  the  othe;*, 
^*why  should  I  care  for  others?  Why  should  I  sacrifice  my 
own  advantage  to  secure  another  s  happiness  ?"  But,  says  Mr. 
Mill:  **Few  but  those  whose  mind  is  a  moral  blank  could  bear 
to  lay  out  their  course  of  life  on  the  plan  of  paying  no  regard 
to  the  interests  of  others,  except  so  far  as  their  own  private 
interest  compels"  (Diss.,  vol.  iii,  p.  347).  **  What  a  moral 
blank  may  be,  I  don't  know,"  rejoins  the  other ;  "  but  I  would 
like  to  know  the  precise  reason  why  I  should  not  lay  out  my 
life  on  this  plan  7  " 

Here  the  utilitarian  might  point  out  how  the  happiness  of 
the  agent  is  involved  in  that  of  others,  and,  availing  himself  of 
the  principle  of  association  and  inter-dependence  of  interest^ 
he  might  enjoin  many  apparently  disinterested  actiona  This 
has  been  very  carefully  done  by  Mr.  Austin  and  the  elder  Mill. 
If  we  &il  to  do  good  to  others,  they  will  fail  to  do  good  to  us. 
Ualess  we  preserve  a  correct  moral  deportment,  others  will  be 
infected  by  our  bad  example,  and  thus,  sooner  or  later,  the  evil 
effects  of  our  wickedness  will  come  back  upon  our  own  heads. 
Bat  this  carries  us  not  one  step  beyond  the  selfish  system :  it 
still  leaves  the  *'  private  interest "  as  the  compelling,  nay,  as  the 
only  motive:  Now  men  have  a  very  strong  bias  to  low,  selfish 
action ;  will  the  utilitarian  just  give  us  the  precise  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  selfish?  Men  have  too  an  almost  invinci* 
ble  tendency  to  seek  their  happiness  in  low  and  sensual  gratifi- 
cations, to  the  neglect  and  destruction  of  their  better  natures ; 
will  the  utilitarian  give  us  the  exact  reason  why  they  should 
not  pursue  such  gratifications,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  ones? 
He  can  offer  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  except  that  the 
higher  is  the  happier.  But  is  sin  nothing  but  a  bad  bai^ain  ? 
Is  this  sense  of  guilt,  this  remorse  and  shame,  only  the  result 
of  miscalculation  or  imprudence?    Is  this  feeling  of  conscioufi. 
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rectitude,  this  joy  of  righteousness,  only  a  sense  of  having  made 
a  good  investment?  Motives  too  are  of  different  rank,  else 
there  is  no  good  or  evil.  Will  the  utilitarian  tell  us  how  he 
determines  their  relative  authority  ?  Our  claim  is  that  as  two 
motives  appear  in  the  mind,  we  intuitively  know  which  is 
higher ;  the  utilitarian  can  only  test  them  by  their  subjective 
consequences.  To  act  from  some  motives  is  followed  by 
remorse  and  shame ;  to  act  from  others  is  followed  by  joy  and 
self-respect  Now  the  utilitarian  argues  that  these  results  are 
the  unfailing  indices  of  the  quality  of  the  motive&  This  may 
be  true ;  but  these  results  are  not  the  causes  of  the  quality,  nor 
the  ground  of  our  moral  judgment  The  moral  estimate  of 
motives  always  precedes  approval  or  condemnation.  We  did 
not  act  rightly  because  we  are  happy,  but  we  are  happy  because 
we  acted  rightly.  We  believe  with  the  utilitarian,  that  conse- 
quences are  the  only  test  of  abstract  action;  but  when  be 
applies  this  canon  to  motives,  he  argues  in  a  circle.  Why  is 
this  motive  higher  than  that?  Because  to  act  from  it  produces 
joy.  But  why  does  obedience  to  this  motive  produce  joy? 
Because  it  is  higher.  The  argument  is  circular,  and  no  inge- 
nuity can  save  it  from  returning  into  itself. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  make  out  a  case,  but  to  reach  the  fun- 
•damental  facts  of  our  moral  nature,  and  we  think  it  indisputa- 
ble that  in  every  truly  moral  judgment,  that  is  a  decision  upon 
;the  relative  worth  of  motives,  the  judgment  proceeds  upon  an 
instinct  and  not  upon  a  calculation.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  utilitarian  makes  far  too  much  of  happiness  as  the  cause  of 
fiction.  Happiness  is  rather  the  end  of  action  than  its  cause. 
The  bulk  of  human  action  is  instinctive,  and  though  it  would 
cease  if  it  were  found  to  be  resultless,  yet  the  primary  cause  is 
the  promptings  of  the  instinct  Indeed  there  are  many  ques- 
tions into  which  comparisons  of  happiness  do  not  enter  at  all. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  miserable  freeman  than  the  sleekest  slave. 
It  is  better  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  men  than  the  happiest 
of  brutea  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  busy  civilization  is  any 
happier  than  the  stagnation  of  the  Chinese ;  but  who  doubts 
which  is  nobler?  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow,  but  for  all  that,  let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
So  also  between  sensual  and  spiritual  pleasures,  we  never  decide 
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by  any  comparifloii  of  IiappiDes&     The  balance  has  no  office 
here.     It  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but  of  kind.    No  increase 
of  the  former  can  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  the  latter ;  they 
are  absolutely  incommensurate.    Why  then  should  I  follow 
the  higher  motive?    Because  it  is  higher.     How  do  I  know  it 
to  be  higher?     By  insight,  not  by  foresight     We  have  here  a 
true  moral  intuition,  as  undeniable  and  authoritative  in  its 
sphere  as  any  of  the  intuitions  of  the  pure  reason.     At  this 
point  we  agree  most  heartily  with  the  intuitionist,  in  saying 
that  right  is  its  own  reason,  and  demands  from  everyone  an 
unconditional  surrender.     As  between  subjective  aims,  intui- 
tion only  can  decide,  and  from  its  decision  there  can  be  no 
appeal     We  are  indeed  warranted  in  seeking  happiness,  but  it 
must  be  a  happiness  which  accords  with  our  moral  instincts. 
We  have  said  that  the  aim  of  all  action  should  be  to  do  good, 
and  we  say  so  still ;  but  the  direction  which  our  eflfort  will 
take  will  be  determined  as  much  by  our  moral  affections  as  by 
our  sensitive  nature.     The  law  of  love  is  a  sublime  law ;  but 
among  beings  of  low  aims  and  desires  it  would  only  lead  to 
low  and  groveling  actioiL     That  each  should  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by,  is  a  rule  fit  for  angels ;  but  only  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  a  morsd  instinct  will  it  result  in  angelic  action.     In  a  world 
of  Hots,  it  would  be  obeyed  by  hauling  one  another  up  to  drink. 
In  a  world  of  gluttons,  obedience  to  this  rule  would  result  in 
unlimited  gorging.     In  order  that  these  laws  should  result  in 
high  action,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  high  instincts 
to  determine  their  application.     So  then,  while  the  objective 
aim  of  action  should  be  to  do  good,  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
good  that  we  are  to  crave  for  every  one  is,  that  his  life  should 
be  made  to  accord  with  the  ideal  law  of  action.     We  are  not 
allowed  to  seek  for  ourselves  or  others  any  good  which  conflicts 
with  this.     The  psychology,  then,  of  right  action  we  think  is 
this:  it  b^ns  in  an  authoritative  instinct,  and  ends  in  happi- 
oesa    But  suppose  it  did  not  end  in  happiness,   could  the 
instinct  maintain  its  authority  7     This  is  the  last  question  the 
utilitarian  can  ask ;  let  us  look  at  it  closely.     Conscience  and 
reason  alike  agree  that  the  only  end  of  action  is  happiness  of 
9ome  sort;   conscience  decides  which  kind  of  happiness  we 
shaU  make  supreme.     Now  if  the  utilitarian  means  this,  could 
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the  moral  instmot  maintain  its  authority,  if  the  pursuit  of  moral 
happiness  involyed  the  destruotion  of  sensitive  good,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Our  moral  instincts  have  maintained  them- 
selves against,  not  only  the  threat,  but  the  reality,  of  every 
xsonoeivable  torture.  *'  And  otheiB  had  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
ings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment: They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wandered  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented 
Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  (Hebrews  xi,  86). 
But  if  there  were  no  happiness,  sensitive  or  moral,  consequent 
upon  right  action,  could  the  instinct  maintain  its  authority  7 
In  that  case  the  moral  instinct  would  have  no  authority  to 
maintain,  for  it  would  affirm  no  obligation.  For  as  we  have* 
seen,  the  office  of  conscience  is  to  determine  the  relative  rank 
of  motives.  But  if  actions  were  alike  in  result,  motives  could 
never  be  differenced  into  lower  and  higher,  and  thus  the 
essential  condition  of  a  moral  judgment  would  be  wanting.  In 
this  case,  our  moral  judgment  would  not  be  fiedse,  but  impos- 
•sible. 

We  believe,  then,  with  the  intuitionist  in  the  absolute 
authority  of  conscience.  We  believe  with  the  utilitarian 
that  the  end  of  all  action  should  be  to  secure  our  own  or  others' 
good,  but  what  particular  good  we  shall  seek,  or  how  we  shall 
seek  it,  cannot  be  determined  without  reference  to  our  moral 
affections  as  well  as  to  our  sensitive  nature.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  utilitarian's  testing  everything  by  its  relation  to  our  hap- 
ipiness,  but  we  insist  that  he  shall  take  account  of  our  moral  as 
wdl  as  our  sensitive  desires.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  moral 
conquest  can  be  made  by  appeals  to  merely  sensitive  good.  It 
would  be  hard  to  entice  a  sot  from  the  pothouse  by  promising 
him  some  greater  gratification.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
engage  a  sensualist's  attention  by  telling  him  that  he  will  get 
more  pleasure  out  of  life  by  becoming  pure  and  clean.  It  was 
the  sharp  rousing  cry  of,  **  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand,"  which  sent  publicans  and  scribes,  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  out  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  confess  their  sina 
CSonsiderations  of  prudence  have  a  certain  value,  but  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  work  of  moral  reform.    The  changes  might 
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be  rang  forever  on  heaven  and  hell  with  but  little  effect  The 
one  thought  of  having  fallen,  of  having  quenched  a  light  more 
glorious  than  the  sun,  is  worse  than  torture-halla  The  hope 
of  rising  again,  of  recovering  the  bartered  birthright^  is  better 
than  elysian  fields.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  thought 
that  men  bow  in  an  agony  of  repentance ;  and  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  this  hope  that  they  say,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,  and  say  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  Where  consid- 
erations of  prudence  are  powerless,  conscience  can  make  the 
guilty  soul  quake  and  tremble. 

Conscience  as  a  fact  and  an  actual  force  in  human  nature  is. 
not  denied  by  Mr.  Mill ;  he  admits  its  existence,  but  traces  its 
origin  to  experience^     Conscience,  according  to  him,  expresses 
no  universally  valid  principle  of  action,  no  constancy  of  moral 
obligation,  but  only  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  ourselves 
and  neighbors.     To  be  sure  it  now  seems  independent  of  such 
sources,  but  such  is  its  actual  origin.     A  denial  of  conscience 
would  be  less  disastrous,  for  this  would  be  false  on  its  faca 
Far  worse  is  it  to  load  it  with  opprobrium,  and  discredit  it  as  an 
impostor.     Mr.  Mill  himself  seems  conscious  of  this  at  times, 
for  he  says,  ^'  The  sanction  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested  is  always 
in  the  mind  itself,  and  the  notion,  therefore,  of  the  transcend- 
ental moralists  must  be,  that  that  sanction  will  not  exist  in  the 
mind  unless  it  is  believed  to  have  its  root  out  of  the  mind,  and 
that  if  a  person   is   able  to  say  to  himself,  ^This  which  is 
restraining  me,  or  which  is  called  my  conscience,  is  only  a  feel- 
ing in  my  own.  mind,'  he  may  possibly  draw  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  feeling  ceases  the  obligation  ceases,  and  that,  if 
he  find  the  feeling  inconvenient,  he  may  disregard  it  and 
endeavor  to  get  rid  of  it"  (vol.  iii,  p.  840).     A  very  natural 
ooQclusion  and  a  very  just  ona     Why  indeed  foster  a  feeling 
which  is  only  a  feeling,  disclosing  no  principle  of  universal 
obligation  ?    Because  it  will  hurt  me  if  I  don't?     I  can  very 
easily  quiet  it  by  letting  it  severely  alone.     "  But,"  he  con- 
tinues,  ''is  this  danger  confined  to  utilitarian  morals  alone? 
Does  the  belief  that  moral  obligation  has  its  seat  outside  of  the 
mind  make  the  feeling  too  strong  to  be  got  rid  of?"    The 
question  is  not  whether  it  can  be  got  rid  oi^  but  whether  it 
ought  to  be  obeyed.    If  I  understand  that  this  voice  within 
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my  breast  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  a  sign  of  his  augnst 
will,  then  I  may  indeed  neglect  it,  but  not  without  feeling  that 
it  is  not  only  my  peril,  but  my  deep  disgrace  and  sin.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  its  binding  force  consists  only  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mass  of  feeling  which  must  be  broken  through  in 
order  to  do  what  violates  our  standard,  of  right"  (vol.  iii,  p. 
889),  and  if  this  mass  of  feeling  "  is  derived  from  sympathy, 
fix)m  love,  and  still  more  from  fear,  from  all  the  forms  of  relig- 
ious feelingj  from  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  of  our 
past  life,  from  self-esteem,  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  and 
occasionally  even  self-abasement"  (p.  889),  then,  I  say  plainly,  I 
will  obey  no  such  thing  as  that  To  make  a  merit  of  obeying 
i*  argues,— one  knows  not  what  of  mental  confusion.  It  is 
only  a  well-dressed  superstition.  Examination  proves  it  to  be 
an  impostor  and  human  nature  is  made  not  one  whit  more 
respectable  by  obedience.  If  it  be  a  usurper,  it  shall  and  ought 
to  be  dethroned.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  one  sentiment 
should  assume  to  lord  it  over  all  the  rest  unless  it  can  show  a 
Divine  right  to  the  throne. 

.  Mr.  Mill,  with  other  utilitarians,  constantly  confuses  the  d 
priori  determination  of  principles  with  the  c2  j?r«bri  determina- 
tion of  speicific  action.  He  declares  that  ^^  the  cbntest  between 
the  morality  which  appeals  to  an  external  standard,  and  that 
which  grounds  itself  on  internal  conviction,  is  the  contest  of 
progressive  morality  against  stationary ;  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment against  the  deification  of  mere  opinion  and  habit"  (voL  iii, 
p.  154).  This,  as  we  have  sought  to  show,  is  true  of  the  d 
priori  determination  of  specific  codes,  and  if  by  conscience  Mr. 
Mill  means  the  mass  of  inherited  practices,  of  senseless  rites,  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  which  are  commonly  dignified  by  the  name 
of  conscience,  his  complaint  is  most  just  But  this  is  not  con- 
science. This  is  superstition,  which  from  some  original  relation 
to  a  worthy  or  sacred  impulse  has  come  by  the  force  of  associa* 
tion  to  have  all  the  sacredness  of  the  impulse  itself.  The  feet 
is,  that  few  intuitionists  know  what  the  true  office  of  conscience 
is,  and  utilitarians  do  not  take  the  pains  to  find  out  It  does 
not  determine  action,  but  the  principles  and  direction  of  action. 
Now  while  we  are  ready  to  resign  the  conventional  conscience 
to  be  hooted  at  and  insulted  until  it  learns  more  wisdom,  how 
can  it  be  said  that  an  d  priori  determination  of  principles  is 
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inimical  to  advance?  The  principles  of  mathematics  are 
stationary,  but  they  do  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  science^ 
nay  it  is  their  fixedness  alone  which  makes  advance  possible. 
What  would  science  be  if  among  the  myriad  applications  of  its 
principles  the  principles  themselves  were  floating.  What  dam- 
age does  intellect  receive  from  fixed  laws  of  reasoning?  What 
hindrance  to  progress  in  an  appeal  to  the  common  reason? 
Why  then  should  an  appeal  to  the  common  conscience  be  stig- 
matized as  inimical  to  progress,  a  deification  of  opinion  and 
habit?  Plainly,  without  some  fixed  rule  of  action,  no  real 
advance  is  possible.  Progress  and  regress  are  alike  unthink-* 
able  where  there  is  no  fixed  point  To  make  moral  science 
possible  such  a  principle  must  be  given ;  and  if  the  voice  of 
universal  humanity  is  to  be  trusted,  such  a  principle  has  been 
given.  Not  a  common  and  consistent  code,  but  a  common  and 
consistent  conscience,  is  one  of  the  most  patent  facts  of  human 
history.  Remember  that  by  a  moral  judgment  we  mean  a 
decision  uix>n  the  relative  worth  and  dignity  of  motives ;  and 
we  claim  that  in  such  judgments  all  men  agree.  We  do  not 
claim  that  conscience  is  always  equally  active,  nor  even  that  it 
is  always  active.  We  should  be  very  loth  to  entrust  ourselves 
to  the  protection  of  a  Feejee's  conscience,  and  if  we  had  no 
other  defence  than  his  sense  of  right  the  possibilities  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  a  state  of  savagism  there  is 
little  complexity  of  motive,  and  moral  judgments  are  corre- 
spondingly simple  and  few.  It  is  not  until  there  is  some 
degree  of  political  and  social  knowledge  that  moral  questions 
become  at  all  complex.  It  is  not  until  intelligence  has  opened 
up  the  various  departments  of  endeavor  and  showed  their  rela- 
tion to  well-being,  that  they  can  become  amenable  to  the  moral 
instmct  In  a  state  of  ignorance  conscience  may  be  intense  but 
never  broad.  Even  in  Christian  countries  there  are  whole  con-: 
tinents  of  life  which,  because  of  ignorance,  are  wholly  without 
the  realm  of  conscience.  But  in  all  truly  moral  judgments 
savage  and  sage  agree  as  far  as  they  go.  There  may  be  savage 
islands  where  only  the  lowest  motives  can  be  understood,  and 
where  moral  judgments  must  be  very  rudimentary,  but  as  far 
as  they  go  they  agree  with  those  of  poet  and  philosopher. 
Opposition  in  moral  judgments  has  never  been  shown,  nor  do 
we  think  it  can  be.    No  one  ever  put  ingratitude  above  grati- 
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tude  or  bate  above  beneTolenca  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
cff  mental  and  moral  culture  to  make  many  motives  possible ; 
but  the  motive  given,  the  judgment  is  identical  irom  pole  to 
pola  It  is  said  that  forgiveness,  which  ranks  so  high  as  a 
Ghristian  virtue,  has  been  held  in  contempt  bj  savages.  That 
may  be ;  but  the  reason  was  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
mark  of  a  mean  and  cowardly  spirit  They  had  not  reached 
the  point  of  moral  culture  where  they  could  readily  conceive 
how  any  one  should  forego  the  infliction  of  just  punishment 
when  it  lay  in  his  power.  But  convince  the  king  of  Ashantee, 
or  a  Comanche  chief,  that  it  springs  not  from  cowardice,  but 
from  a  strong,  godlike  love,  and  he  too  will  admit  its  unearthly 
beauty.  Was  there  ever  a  nation  under  heaven  which  did  not 
hear  with  reverence  and  adoration  the  story  of  him  who  "  came, 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many  ?"  Nay,  verily,  but  as  the  "  old,  old  story  " 
is  told  around  the  earth  he  fulfills  his  ancient  promise  of  draw- 
ing all  men  unto  him.  Give  the  motive,  and  conscience  gives 
the  judgment,  which  is  valid  for  every  climate  and  eveiy  age. 
As  the  child  or  the  savage  rise  to  the  more  complex  motives  of 
manhood  or  civilization  they  accord  with  the  whole  great  har- 
mony of  mankind.  Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  the  circumstances 
ef  society,  nor  any  result  whatever,  will  serve  to  change  or 
modify  a  moral  judgment  Now  whence  this  agreement  under 
every  diflFerence  of  outward  condition  ?  What  can  we  conclude 
but  that  there  is  a  universal  moral  instinct  in  the  human  soul  ? 
Now  this  instinct,  universal  in  its  manifestations,  and  unani- 
mous in  its  decisions,  whence  comes  it?  Is  this  moral  law 
within  a  type  of  a  greater  law  without  ?  Is  it  the  sign  of  a 
Being  above  us,  and  a  Will  higher  than  our  own  ?  Is  it  the 
echo  on  earth  of  the  law  of  heaven  ?  Do  we  through  it  gain 
glimpses  of  a  purity  purer  than  our  purest,  and  of  a  holiness 
far  transcending  ours  ?  If  so,  then  has  it  an  authority  which 
we  may  not  with  impunity  defy.  But  if  I  made  this  law,  I 
can  and  will  unmake  it  The  statute  book  is  mine  to  revise 
or  abolish,  as  I  choose.  If  it  is  only  a  product  of  human  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  a  compend  of  opinions  and  self'-interests 
wrought  by  some  kind  of  associational  chemistry  into  respect- 
able form,  then  it  has  no  ethical  authority,  obedience  has  no 
merit  and  deserves  no  approbation.    It  is  all  the  result  of  edu- 
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cation.  We  have  been  prejudiced  against  hate,  malice,  envy, 
and  ingratitude ;  that  is  alL  The  traitor  in  himself  is  as  good 
a  man  as  the  loyal  citizen.  Apart  from  all  prejudice,  Arnold 
is  as  noble  as  Washington^  and  Judas  as  good  as  Christ  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  vilest  sinner  is,  that  he  has  been 
imprudent  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  saint  is,  that  he 
is  long-headed  and  shrewd.  These  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  utilitarian,  denying  that  conscience  reveals  immu- 
table and  universal  morality,  must  inevitably  come.  But  who 
can  accept  them  ?  Who  does  not  see  them  to  be  false  to  uni- 
versal experience?  Mr.  Mill  himself  does  not  accept  them. 
In  a  passage  criticizing  Mr.  ManseFs  doctrine  of  Religious 
Nescience,  he  says,  "  If  instead  of  the  '  glad  tidings '  that  there 
exists  a  Being  in  whom  all  the  excellencies  which  the  highest 
human  mind  can  conceive,  exists  in  a  degree  inconceivable  to 
ns,  I  am  informed  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  Being  whose 
attributes  are  infinite,  but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor 
what  are  the  principles  of  his  government,  except  that  the 
highest  human  morality  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving 
does  not  sanction  them ;  convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bear  my 
fate  as  best  I  may.  But  when  I  am  told  that  I  must  believe 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  call  this  Being  by  the  names  which 
express  the  highest  human  morality,  I  say  in  plain  terms  I 
will  not  Whatever  power  such  a  Being  may  have  over  me, 
there  is  one  thing  which  he  shall  not  do ;  he  shall  not  compel 
me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  Being  good  who  is  not  what 
I  mean  when  I  apply  that  term  to  my  fellow  creatures ;  and  if 
such  a  Being  can  send  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell 
I  will  go''  (Exam.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  vol.  i,  p.  104).  Good- 
neas  in  God  must  be  the  same  as  goodness  in  man  I  So  strong 
is  Mr.  Mill's  belief  in  this  doctrine,  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  to 
hell  rather  than  deny  it  We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Mill  could 
have  given  a  more  supreme  proof  of  intense  belief.  Yet  what 
is  this  but  an  admission  that  the  principles  of  morality  are 
objective  to  the  human  mind,  and  are  identical  throughout  the 
universe  ?  But  if  any  one  choose  in  spite  of  consequences  to 
look  upon  the  moral  instinct  as  a  contagion  of  others*  views, 
there  is  the  sufficient  answer  that  self-judgment  must  precede 
•ny  judgment  upon  another.  Self  knowledge  is  an  indispen- 
sable coudition  to  knowing  others.     Light  or  sound  are  mean- 
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ingless  to  one  who  has  never  seen  or  heard.  Pain  is  nothing 
to  one  who  has  never  suffered.  So  also  the  language  of  moral 
judgments  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  one  who  has  not 
learned  their  meaning  from  the  motions  of  his  o¥m  soul.  We 
must  conclude  then  that  this  law  is  not  earth-made  but  heaven- 
bom.  Man's  chiefest  dignity  is  in  being  placed  under  this  law, 
and  his  greatest  glory  lies  in  obeying  it  All  below  man  are 
ruled  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  but  man  is  taken 
into  his  Maker's  counsels  and  asked  to  obey.  ^'  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants  but  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth." 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this :  Conscience  judges  actors  ; 
reason  judges  actions.  Conscience  selects  the  motive  ;  reason 
selects  the  act  which  will  best  express  that  motive.  Conscience 
gives  the  principle  of  action  ;  reason  applies  it  To  misapply 
the  law  is  error;  to  disobey  it  is  guilt  Beason  detects  the 
first;  conscience  judges  the  second.  The  sense  of  error  is 
never  the  sense  of  guilt  The  former  arises  from  an  examina- 
tion of  consequences ;  the  latter  from  comparing  purpose  and 
motive  with  the  ideal  law  of  action.  Both  schools  are  thus 
seen  to  be  necessary  to  a  complete  science  of  morals.  When 
the  intuitionist  attempts  to  construct  an  d  priori  code,  he  falls 
into  the  most  ludicrous  extravagances.  When  the  utilitarian 
denies  that  we  have  the  power  of  moral  insight,  he  reduces 
morality  to  the  lowest  selfishness,  and  does  violence  to  univer- 
sal  experience.  Conscience  is  absolute  in  its  sphere;  but  its 
sphere  is  only  the  determination  of  the  true  order  of  the  soul, 
or  the  relative  rank  of  motives.  The  end  of  all  action  is  not 
to  do  right,  but  to  do  good,  either  to  ourselves  or  others ;  but 
what  kind  of  good  we  shall  do  will  depend  more  upon  our 
moral  affections  than  upon  our  sensitive  nature.  In  physics 
the  mind  must  constitute  its  metaphysical  data  and  the  laws  of 
formal  logic;  perception  must  add  the  facts.  Without  these 
two  elements,  the  internal  and  external,  no  science  is  possible. 
Science  without  the  fact  is  void.  Science  without  the  law  is 
chaos.  So,  too,  in  moral  science,  there  must  be  the  moral  pos- 
tulates of  conscience,  the  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  there 
must  be  reason,  foresight,  experience,  to  determine  their  appli- 
cation. Skill  and  prudence  come  with  the  years,  but  the  fixed 
order  of  the  soul  is  given  as  the  original  datum  of  action. 
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Bepvblication  of  the  Oospd  in  Bible  Lavids.  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions  of  the  American  Board  of  Oommissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  the  Oriental  Qmrches.  By  BuFUS  Anderson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  In  2  vols. 
Boston :  Congregational  Publiahing  Society,  1872.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv,  426,  632. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  is  typical  of  the  conditions 
underlying  all  healthy  religious  life  and  all  successful  propa- 
gandism.  The  soul,  we  doubt  not,  has  the  capacity  of  sepa- 
rate existence,  but  not  of  earthly  work  and  recognized  influ- 
ence, apart  from  the  body.  In  like  manner,  piety,  though 
isolated,  may  be  genuine,  fervent,  growing ;  yet  without  Chris- 
tian institutions  it  has  much  less  than  its  normal  luster  of  man- 
ifestation, scope  of  service  and  power  of  self-diffusion.  Religious 
history  in  all  ages  verifies  this  statement  Even  the  incarnate 
Word  of  God,  while  in  this  world,  was  "  a  light  shining  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,"  a  light  for 
which  there  was  no  candlestick  of  ordinances  and  organization ; 
and  after  the  crucifixion  there  remained  no  center  or  bond  of 
union  for  the  few  and  scattered  disciples,  who,  but  for  the 
reappearance  of  their  risen  Lord,  would  have  lapsed  speedily 
into  an  improved  Judaism,  and  would  have  left  no  traces  of 
their  better  faith  and  hope  in  the  succeeding  generation.  But 
after  his  resurrection,  the  eucharist  which  he  evidently  renewed 
at  Emmaus,  thenceforth  never  to  be  suspended,  the  establish- 
ment of  baptism  as  a  seal  of  discipleship,  the  union  of  the  band 
of  believers  as  they  awaited  the  ascension-promise,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  apostles  as  official  heads,  gave  to  the  new 
religion  a  body  and  form,  an  earthly  habitat^  a  position  from 
which  aggressive  movements  could  be  made  on  surrounding 
unbelief  and  misbelief,  a  nursery  for  the  nascent  and  immature 
&ith  of  fresh  proselytes.  From  that  time  onward  the  Church 
(which  before  had  existence  only  in  the  plan  and  foreknowledge 
of  its  Founder)  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  in  its  growth  soul  and 
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body  were  equally  cared  for.  The  apostles  seem  never  to  have 
sought  to  multiply  sporadic  conversions.  Wherever  they  went 
they  gathered  churches,  ordained  elders,  and  made  provision 
for  the  stated  administration  of  Christian  instruction  and 
worship. 

But  Christianity  might  (so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  causa- 
tion are  concerned)  have  lingered  long  in  obscurity  and  inani- 
tion while  its  body  grew,  had  not  God  provided  for  it  an 
already  adult  body.  The  soul  had  left  the  institutions  of  Juda- 
ism ;  but  its  body  remained  entire,  and  possessed  all  the  mem- 
bers essential  for  the  new  life  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  organization  of  the  synagogue  hardly  needed  change  to 
be  adapted  to  the  Church  ;  there  is  no  little  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  practised  among  the 
Jews  of  that  age ;  and  the  eucharist  was  but  the  paschal  sap- 
per with  its  spiritual  significance  developed.  Wherever  the 
apostles  went,  the  synagogue  had  preceded  them,  and  either 
offered  them  its  hospitality,  or  expelled  from  its  congregation 
members  enough  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  church,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  form  and  order  of  the  synagogue  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  church.  Here  we  may  trace  one  of  the  provi- 
dential preparations  of  the  world  for  the  advent  of  its  Redeemer, 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  synagogues  in  divers  and  distant  lands ;  for  without  them 
the  constructive  work  of  the  Christian  teachers  would  have 
been  too  slow  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  converts,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  flock  would  have  been  left  to  the  sole 
care  of  the  chief  Shepherd,  with  neither  under-shepherd  nor 
fold. 

The  modem  history  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  rich  in 
instruction  as  to  every  theory  and  mode  of  propagandism.  It 
has  shown  that  the  soul  cannot  be  developed  from  the  body, 
that  a  spiritual  faith  and  piety  cannot  grow  out  of  an  institu- 
tional religion,  nay,  that  institutions,  however  extensively 
received,  tend  of  themselves  to  die  out,  unless  they  represent 
belief  and  sentiment  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  both  hemispheres.  Never  have 
there  been  more  self-devoted  men  than  the  Jesuits  who  first 
planted  the  cross  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Canada,  in  Paraguay. 
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They  were  backed,  too,  by  the  entire,  virtually  limitless 
resoaices  of  the  Church  in  men  and  treasure.  They  were  emi- 
nently wise  in  their  whole  policy,  both  in  their  conciliatory 
relations  with  all  descriptions  of  people,  and  in  securing  per- 
manent sites  and  spheres  of  operation  and  influence.  They 
made  millions  of  idolators  fiuniliar  with  the  Christian  rituid, 
and  reckoned  their  adherents  at  least  by  tens  of  thousands 
But  the  religion  which  they  taught  was  little  better  than  fetich- 
ism.  Salvation  was  to  be  ensured  by  a  compliance  with  cer- 
tain consecrated  forms,  and  so  little  importance  was  attached 
to  a  Christian  life,  that  sometimes  in  China  whole  companies 
of  priests  employed  themselves  solely  in  behalf  of  children 
exposed  by  their  parents,  baptizing  them  to  exorcise  the  Divine 
wrath,  and  then  deliberately  leaving  them  to  perish,  that  the 
grace  of  baptism  might  not  be  forfeited  by  mortal  sin«  What 
traces  have  they  left?  In  the  great  Orient  there  remains 
scarce  a  vestige  of  their  toil  and  sacrifica  On  the  western 
continent  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  case  is  otherwise ;  for  the 
feeble  hold  which  Bomanism  has  on  the  aborigines  of 
North  and  South  America  is  no  more  than  what  might  be 
expected  fix>m  the  influence  of  the  dominant  European  race^, 
even  had  there  been  no  special  missionary  labors  for  their 
express  benefit 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  soul  has  no 
power  of  self-difiusion  apart  from  the  body.  The  missionary 
expeditions  of  the  Quakers,  from  first  to  last,  would  constitute 
one  of  the  most  edifying  curiosities  of  religious  history.  From 
time  to  time  earnest  Christian  men  and  women  of  this  amiable 
sect  have  been  moved  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to  strange 
TBccA  and  savage  tribea  Many  of  these  persons  have  main- 
tained on  cardinal  points  a  belief  conlormed  to  dogmatic  ortho- 
doxy, have  been  of  an  eminently  fervent  and  loving  spirit,  and 
have  manifested  the  evangelic  graces  in  their  most  attractive 
simplicity  and  beau^.  But  we  know  not  that  they  have  ever 
made  a  convert  from  heathenism.  They  certainly  have  never 
established  a  '*  meeting"  outside  of  Christendom.  Even  Penn 
and  his  associates,  though  they  exerted  so  powerful  an  intener- 
ating  influence  upon  the  native  tribes  around  them,  and  cer- 
tainly wrought  among  them  a  superlatively  Christian  worlf, 
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made  few  or  no  disciples  among  the  objects  of  their  philan- 
thropic cara  What  they  lacked  was  the  visible  tokens  and 
vehicles  of  spiritual  grace.  In  abjuring  forms  and  ordinances, 
the  Quakers  have  not  only  failed  of  their  part  in  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  but  are  fast  lapsing  from  their  place  among  the 
existing  denominations  of  Christians. 

The  history  of  organized  Protestant  missionary  operations 
illustrates  the  same  principle.  The  first  steps,  even  where  wis- 
dom and  love  have  their  most  desirable  combination  in  the  mis- 
sionary, are  depressingly  slow  and  unpromising.  The  earliest 
converts  are  won  at  a  cost  and  toil  that  could  be  justified  only 
by  the  infinite  worth  of  every  single  soul,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  by  unslumbering  vigilance  that  they 
can  be  restrained  from  apostacy, — nay,  in  some  instances,  the 
losses  at  the  outset  have  well  nigh  balanced  the  gains.  Bat 
when  these  initial  discouragements  have  been  surmounted,  and 
a  church  has  been  established,  with  its  fencing  and  hallowing 
ordinances — a  fold  with  its  walls  around  and  its  stores  of  health- 
ful sustenance  within — ^the  word  of  God  has  had  free  course, 
old  converts  have  been  strengthened,  new  converts  have  been 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  have  been  thronged. 
The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  order  of  things  have  been  of  a 
kind  to  prove  the  rula  Thus,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  work 
of  evangelization  was  so  rapid  as  to  seem  a  fresh  Pentecost, 
and  we  would  bate  not  one  jot  of  the  tribute  of  praise  to  Him 
without  whom  even  Paul  and  ApoUos  plant  and  water  in  vain. 
Yet,  even  here  we  may  discern  the  wonted  method  of  His 
graca  The  missionary  band  was  sufficiently  numerous  in  that 
email  and  dense  population  to  be  in  itself  the  nucleus  of  a 
church,  while  the  abandonment  of  their  previous  idolatry  left 
the  people  without  any  religious  ties  or  interests  which  could 
blind  them  to  the  attractive  spectacle  of  that  nascent  church, 
or  deter  them  from  seeking  its  shelter  and  its  blessing. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  considerations,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  existing  Christian  organizations  from  which  the 
breath  of  life  has  been  exhaled,  furnish  a  most  hopeful  point 
of  support  for  missionary  enterprises.  Let  there  remain  the 
stated  gathering  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  the 
worship  be  but  the  droning  of  a  liturgy  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
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still  there  is  suspension  of  labor,  the  vague  sense  of  solemnity, 
the  gathering  of  immortal  souls  as  in  a  sacred  presence ;  and 
the  soil  thus  made  ready  for  the  Christian  sower,  though  not 
superlatively  fertile,  is  still  of  much  better  promise  than  the 
wayside  or  the  stony  ground  of  unmoUified  heathenism.  Let 
there  remain  the  outward  forms  of  baptism  and  of  the  eucharist, 
though  overlaid  and  travestied  by  an  extra-Christian  symbolism 
which  has  itself  become  unmeaning ;  still  the  pristine  signifi- 
cance can  be  infused  into  them,  so  that  they  shall  slough  off  in 
part  the  accretions  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  in  part 
retain  them  as  harmless  reminiscences  of  earlier  times.  Even 
though  there  be  rites  that  seem  utterly  incapable  of  being  con- 
verted to  a  Christian  use,  they  will  lose  their  prestige  with  the 
growth  of  an  intelligent  piety,  which  will  always  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  iconoclasm.  There  is  especial  encouragement 
for  hopeful  endeavor,  when  the  forms,  though  lifeless,  have  not 
become  idolatrous,  and  when  the  creed,  though  no  longer  un- 
derstood, has  not  been  corrupted 

Among  the  churches  which  might  be  specified  under  these 
conditions,  are  several  whose  geographical  situation  indicates 
them  as  posts  of  prime  importance  for  the  support  and  re- 
inforcement of  missions  beyond  the  pale  of  nominal  Chris- 
tianity. We  refer  especially  to  those  surrounded  by  Moham- 
medans, and  more  or  less  under  Moslem  sway  as  to  their 
political  relatione  It  is  only  by  the  spectacle  of  a  higher 
Christian  life  that  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  can  be 
favorably  affected  toward  the  religion  of  the  cross.  In  many 
respects  their  religion  is  superior  in  its  working  power  and  in 
its  beneficent  influence  to  the  degenerate  types  of  Christianity 
which  surround  and  interpenetrate  it  We  may,  indeed,  affirm 
that  they  know  more  of  the  Gospel  through  what  was  borrowed 
from  it  in  the  Alcoran  which  they  read,  than  is  known  by 
their  Christian  neighbors  firom  their  Scriptures  which  they  do 
not  and  cannot  read.  The  reception  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  fact  of  a  positive  revelation  from  God,  their  loyal  mono- 
theism, and  their  fidelity  to  certain  fundamental  laws  of  the 
ethical  code,  cannot  but  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  recep- 
tion of  Christianity,  whenever  they  shall  behold  it  incarnated 
m  the  lives  of  its  professors. 
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In  one  important  particular,  the  Oriental  churches  present 
an  aspect  widely  different  from  the  Bomish.  Conversions  are 
possible  in  the  former,  only  from  the  latter.  Bomanism  is 
everywhere  living,  defensive,  aggressive.  It  has  among  its 
clergy  and  laity,  no  doubt,  not  a  few  who  have  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  Christianity  in  a  vital  and  saving  faith.  But 
there  are  large  numbers  of  its  nominal  adherents,  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  religious  belief,  and  many,  though  a  smaller 
number,  who  are  turning  earnestly  toward  the  light,  and  crav- 
ing a  salvation  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  symbols  of  their 
Church.  Among  these  last  a  great  work  is  already  in  hopeful 
progress,  through  the  agency  of  Bible  Societies,  of  Protest- 
ant chaplains  and  missionaries,  and  of  local  associations  of 
Bible-readers.  But  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  hope  that  the 
organization,  ritual,  or  liturgy  of  the  Church  should  be  utilized 
for  the  service  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Not  so  with  the 
Oriental  churches.  In  their  comatose  state,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  a  new  life  may  be  infused  into  their  oiiganisms, 
which  their  very  deadness  renders  passive  and  flexible* 

Such  were  some  of  the  grounds  of  encouragement  which  led 
the  American  Board  to  institute  its  missions  among  the  Oriental 
churches.  It  is  the  history  of  these  missions  that  is  given  us 
in  the  volumes  now  under  review.  They  are  fortunate  in  their 
historiographer.  Dr.  Anderson  was  in  great  part  their  /ons  et 
origo.  He  has  planned  their  movements,  given  instruction  to 
their  missionaries,  visited  their  sites,  extended  a  wise  and  lov- 
ing episcopate  over  their  entire  field,  and  kept  himself  inti- 
mately conversant  with  all  their  details.  At  the  close  of  nearly 
half  a  century  of  such  service  as  no  other  living  man  has  ren- 
dered to  this  great  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  he  has  the 
rare  felicity  of  surviving  his  active  labors  with  unimpaiTed 
powers  of  mind,  and  we  should  say,  but  for  his  own  testimony, 
with  unabated  bodily  vigor,  to  give  in  lectures  to  theological 
students  and  to  the  churches,  and  in  successive  volumes  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  classics  in  their  department  of  literature,  the 
results  of  his  own  prolonged  and  varied  experience,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  labors  which  have  been  wrought  under  his 
direction  and  guidance.  In  such  a  life-evening  we  witness  not 
decline,  but  culmination.     He  has  resigned  bis  position  but  to 
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assome  a  higher  place, — has  taken  liberty,  on  the  score  of  ad- 

Fanced  years,  to  enter  on  a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  sphere 

of  service. 
The  volumes  before  us  comprise  the  history  of  half  a  century 

of  earnest,  wise,  and  strenuous  labor  by  men  and  women,  whose 
ooQsecration  to  their  work  has  been  truly  apostolic  in  its  entire- 
ness  and  its  fervor.  Of  these,  many  have  been  disabled  in  the 
field,  and  have  retired  only  because  they  could  hold  their 
ground  no  longer.  Many  have  died  in  the  service,  literally 
martyrs,  sacrifices  to  climatic  exposures,  inhospitable  sojourns, 
perilous  and  exhausting  journeys,  and  wasting  toil,  leaving  such 
memories  as  are  the  imperishable  wealth  of  the  Church, — men 
whose  genius  and  learning  might  have  adorned  the  highest 
places  in  professional  or  university  life ;  women  of  the  rarest 
capacity  and  culture,  and  equal  sweetness  and  grace;  children, 
too,  that  had  seemed  bom  into  loving  ministries  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  had  their  own  pupils  in  knowledge  both  human 
and  divine,  at  an  age  when,  under  a  less  hardy  training,  they 
would  have  been  scarce  emancipated  from  the  nursery, — a 
gallery  of  photographs,  taken  in  the  light  that  comes  not  from 
sun  or  moon,  but  from  the  throne  of  God.  Nor  have  these 
early  victims  been  among  the  least  efficient  of  the  corps.  They 
have  left  luminous  furrows  where  the  plough  had  passed  under 
their  hands.  The  power  and  beauty  of  the  gospel  have  been 
made  manifest  in  their  dying  as  well  as  in  their  living  testimony  ; 
and  many  till  then  hard  hearts  have  been  softened  over  their 
graves,  and  through  human  sympathy  have  been  made  the  more 
bcile  subjects  for  the  Divine  mercy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Church  at  home  has  been  awakened  into  more  vigorous  life  by 
these  memories  and  voices  from  the  unseen  world.  Few  reli- 
gious biographies  have  been  so  fruitfiil  as  those  furnished  by 
the  missions  now  under  review  ;  and  next  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  direct  preaching  of  that  Word  there  is  no  means  of 
grace  so  potent,  so  difi^usive,  so  penetrating,  so  universal  in  its 
adaptation,  as  the  life-record  of  those  have  made  it  Christ  to 
live  and  have  found  it  gain  to  die. 

The  work  thus  far  done  has  been,  in  great  part,  preliminary, 
—the  opening  of  doors  that  had  been  closed  for  ages,  and  which 
are  now  effectually  opened.     There  is  in  every  new  missionary 
VOL.  XIXIL  17 
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enterprise  a  lai^e  amount  of  this  work  to  be  perfonned.  The 
country  must  be  explored,  and  its  receptivity  gauged.  Lan- 
guages are  not  only  to  be  learned,  but  often  to  be  furnished 
with  written  signs,  or  with  signs  that  can  be  easily  printed. 
Stations  are  to  be  selected,  and  the  importance  of  a  right  selec- 
tion corresponds  to  that  of  the  choice  of  a  fit  base  of  operations 
for  an  invading  army.  Many  things  must  be  done  tentatively, 
and  often  the  only  way  of  determining  questions  of  place,  plan, 
or  method  is  by  successive  experiments  and  the  careful  watch- 
ing of  their  resulta  I^  then,  the  narmtive  before  us  had 
barely  shown  the  present  missionaries  to  be  masters  of  their 
position,  and  prepared  for  aggressive  movements  on  every  hand 
against  surrounding  misbelief,  the  preceding  fifty  years  would 
have  been  well  spent,  even  had  the  list  of  churches  and  con- 
verts been  short  and  meagre.  But  it  will  be  seen,  on  examina- 
ation,  that  while  preparations  for  the  permanent  Christian  occu- 
pation of  the  soil  have  been  wisely  made,  and  many  things 
have  been  done  with  reference  only  to  a  remote  or  contingent 
future,  harvest  has  been  coincident  with  seed-time,  and  positive 
results  of  immediate  benefit  have  from  the  very  first  been 
neither  few  nor  small. 

Of  all  the  fields  of  labor  brought  before  us  in  this  history, 
that  which  was  antecedently  the  most  attractive  proved  the 
least  fruitful.  The  land  that  bears  the  footprints  of  the 
Saviour's  earthly  sojourn  seemed  entitled  to  precedence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  American  Board  ;  but  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  effort,  interrupted  only  by  the  condition  of  the  country, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  suspend  operations  till  a  more  propitious 
season.  The  associations  that  cluster  around  Jerusalem  might 
well  feed  the  earnest  desire  to  win  back  the  chosen  city  for  the 
Lord  ;  but  to  the  spiritual  husbandman  it  is  little  more  than  a 
barren  sand-heap.  The  residents  are  of  very  numerous  nation- 
alities, with  no  bond  or  principle  of  cohesion  or  community, 
and  with  no  one  element  so  paramount  aud  permanent  in  rela- 
tive position  and  influence  as  to  offer  a  point  of  support,  a  center 
and  source  of  influence,  or  a  reasonable  prospect  of  any  lasting 
impression  for  good.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of  all  races 
and  religions,  full  of  mutual  hostility  and  rancor,  and  restrained 
from  perpetual  and  internecine  feuds  only  by  force  and  fear. 
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As  for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  visit  Jerusalem  during  the 
Holy  Week,  the  very  superstition  which  brings  them  to  the 
sepulchre  precludes  the  entrance  of  a  more  rational  faith,  and 
the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  blind  devotion  that  inspires 
them,  the  more  obstinately  are  their  eyes  closed  against  the 
light  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  thus  finds  least  entrance  in 
the  very  r^on  of  its  dawn  and  its  rising.  '^  A  possession  of  a 
burial-place,"  near  the  so-called  tomb  of  David,  remains  to  the 
American  Board  as  the  memorial  of  its  mission,  and  as  a  last 
home  for  the  mortal  remains  of  such  Protestant  Christians  of 
any  sect  as  may  close  their  days  in  the  city. 

The  Qreek  Church  presents  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  entrance 
of  religious  light.  Its  creed,  indeed,  might  be  received  as 
orthodox,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  the  Nicene,  as  used  in 
the  Western  churches,  only  in  the  omission  of  the  filioque 
clause,  which  it  is  contended  was  wanting  in  the  original  drafL 
But  its  picture-worship,  its  doctrine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  and  its  thoroughly  materialistic  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  must  needs  render  spiritual  &ith  the  rarest  of  gifts 
among  its  enlightened  members,  and  a  thing  unknown  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  its  ignorant  adherenta  Yet  among  por- 
tions of  the  clerical  body  there  is  sufficient  culture  to  reason  on 
matters  of  faith,  while  they  lack  a  common  standard  of  appeal 
and  judgment  with  Protestants,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  patris- 
tical  authority  as  infallible  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  thus  virtually  as  paramount  to  that  of  the  apostles  and 
the  evangelists.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  refute  their  notions  by  citations  from  the 
Others;  for  the  missionaries  in  so  doing  handle  a  two-edged 
swoni  There  are  undoubtedly  in  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  fathers  numerous  recognitions  of  spiritual  godli- 
neis  and  practical  religion;  for  they  were,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  eminently  holy  men,  and  could  not  but  write  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  Yet  even  they,  from  a  very  early 
period,  felt  the  material  barrenness  of  their  religion  as  compared 
with  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  rituals  which  it  was  to  super- 
sede, and  were  too  ready  to  invent  analogies  with  paganism  in 
the  simple  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  give 
at  least  pagan  names,  associations,  and  surroundings,  to  the 
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accessories  of  Christian  worship.  Thus  from  Ignatius  down- 
ward the  communion  table  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  and  fix>m 
this  designation  it  is  but  an  obvious  and  natural  inference  that 
the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifica  Thus,  too,  the  ministry  is  treated 
by  most  of  the  fathers  as  a  literal  priesthood,  not  because  it 
held  that  place  in  their  belief,  but  because  it  was  so  hard  to 
make  those  out  of  the  Church  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  religion 
without  a  priesthood.  As  for  baptism,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  and  after  the  second  century  it  was  regarded  as  of  sure 
and  sovereign  efficacy  in  washing  away  all  taint  and  soil  of  pre 
vious  sin,  that  it  was  often  on  this  account  postponed  till  the 
near  approach  of  death,  and  that  in  deprecating  this  delay  the 
foremost  doctors  of  the  Church  did  not  repudiate  the  doctrine 
by  which  it  was  justified.  To  be  sure,  this  patristical  ritualism 
was  only  skin-deep ;  but  its  traces  are  indelible,  and  the  most 
edifying  citations  from  these  writings  cannot  obliterate  them. 
If  the  fathers  are  of  authority  in  matters  of  &ith,  why  not  in 
matters  of  ceremony  ?  Par  better  were  it  for  missionaries  to 
maintain  in  controversy  their  own  Protestant  ground  of  the 
Bible  as  sole  authority  in  faith  and  practice,  than  to  cite 
authorities  to  which  they  are  unwilling  themselves  to  submit, 
and  then  to  discriminate  between  such  deliverances  as  accord 
with,  and  such  as  dissent  from  their  own  opinions. 

In  this  point  alone  we  question  the  wisdom  of  Dr,  King, 
whose  able  and  valiant  services  claim  in  every  other  respect 
our  highest  reverence  and  admiration.  Having  previously 
visited  Greece,  and  labored  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Board,  in  1880  he  chose  for  his  future  residence  Athens,  then 
a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  close  of  the  war  of  emancipation. 
The  next  year  he  opened  a  school  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  and 
shortly  afterward  commenced  preaching  in  the  modem  Greek. 
Other  missionaries  were  associated  with  him  for  the  first  few 
years,  and  they  found  large  scope  for  prospective  usefulness  in 
the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  most  of  them  (including  a 
translation  of  Butler's  Analogy)  prepared  by  them  and  printed 
under  their  direction.  But  the  hierarchy  interfered  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  people ;  while  King  Otho,  not  himself  unfriendly  to 
the  missionaries,  seems  to  have  lefb  the  religious  administration 
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chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined in  1844  to  leave  Dr.  King  as  sole  representative  of  the 
Board  in  Greece,  and  to  employ  those  who  had  been  his 
coadjutors  in  other  fields. 

Dr.  King  remained  at  his  post  thence  onward,  with  but  brief 
and  necessary  intervals  of  absence,  for  twenty-five  years.  More 
than  half  of  this  time  was  consumed,  or  rather  utilized,  in  par- 
rying, resisting,  and  rebutting  the  assaults  of  Church  and  State 
united,  vindicating  the  freedom  of  teaching,  writing,  and  print- 
ing, and  establishing  for  Protestant  Christianity  a  legalized  and 
permanent  foothold  on  Grecian  soil. 

Dr.  Anderson  not  inaptly  compares  him  with  Luther.  The 
comparison  holds  good  in  point  of  physical  courage,  mental 
intrepidity,  polemic  pertinacity,  and  a  strategic  adroitness  bom 
of  profound  experience  and  practical  wisdom,  yet  with  no  alloy 
of  cunning.  The  comparison  may  not  rest  here.  It  is  easy  to 
inuigine  that  in  coming  years,  when  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  no 
longer  **  bound"  in  any  portion  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  name  of  Jonas  King  will  be  identified  with  the 
dawning  of  freedom  in  Christ  for  the  entire  Orient  as  Luther's 
for  the  West.  A  public  accusation  was  made  against  him  of 
impious  language  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  answer 
was  a  demurrer.  He  admitted  the  charge ;  but  attempted  to 
show  that  the  fathers  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
same  charge,  and  that  thus  his  repudiation  of  all  other  worship 
than  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  in  accordance  with  the 
canonical  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  "  Defense,"  a  vol- 
ume of  some  two  hundred  pages,  in  Greek,  embraced  a  history  of 
the  controversy  about  Mariolatry  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
*'  Holy  Synod  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,"  after  a  lame  attempt 
to  answer  this  book,  thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  anathematize 
it  and  its  author,  forbidding  the  faithful  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties to  greet  him  in  the  street,  to  eat  or  drink  with  him,  or 
to  enter  his  dwelling.  A  short  time  afterward  the  officers  of 
justice  visited  his  house  and  seized  nearly  a  hundred  copies  of 
his  book ;  but  all  the  rest  of  an  edition  of  a  thousand  had  been 
circulated,  producing  in  many  minds  a  deep  impression  in  favor 
of  the  truth.  He  subsequently  underwent  several  trials,  was  re- 
putedly arrested  and  exposed  to  extreme  annoyance,  and  was 
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filially  condemned  to  fifteen  days*  imprisonment,  to  be  followed 
by  banishment  from  Greece.  He  carried  his  case  up  by  appeal 
to  the  highest  tribunal,  and  was  at  every  stage  of  procedure 
ably  defended  by  Greek  lawyers  of  high  reputation ;  but  the 
sentence  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Areopagus.  Dv.  King 
now  protested  against  the  sentence  in  the  name  of  the  Qnited 
States  Government,  to  which  he  appealed  for  support  Mr. 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  Minister  resident  at  Constantinople,  to  proceed  to  Athens 
with  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Everett,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Webster,  on  Mr.  Marsh's  report, 
directed  him  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  Greece  the 
President's  opinion  that  "Dr.  King  did  not  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  consequently  the  sentence  of  banishment  ought  to  be 
immediately  revoked."  Mr.  Everett,  in  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, says,  in  detail,  that  "  it  is  quite  plain  that  Dr.  King  was 
not  tried  for  any  offence  clearly  defined  by  the  laws  of  Greece  ; 
that  his  trial  was  in  many  respects  unfairly  and  illegallj  con- 
ducted ;  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Greece  guarantee  a 
full  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions ;  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  Dr.  King  has  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  implied  in  such  toleration."  Such  undiplomatic  direct- 
ness of  representation  could  *hardly  have  been  admissible  from 
one  to  another  of  nations  occupying  an  equal  position  among  the 
powers  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but  while  it  is  the  language  of  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  it  is  no  more  than  a  merited  rebuke  to  a 
government  which  had  sacrificed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
its  own  constitution  to  the  demands  of  a  stupid  fanaticism. 

Either  the  remonstrance  or  the  naval  force  behind  it  had  the 
desired  effect  A  pardon  was  offered  to  Dr.  King;  but  he 
declined  to  make  the  admission  of  crime  which  was  implied  in 
the  reception  of  a  pardon.  The  sentence  was  then  left  in 
abeyance,  until  one  of  Dr.  King's  counsel  became  Minister  of 
Justice,  when  it  was  formally  revoked.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  had  turned  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  mission- 
ary. His  preaching,  which  he  had  never  intermitted  except 
under  the  extremest  pressure,  attracted  larger  audiences.  His 
numerous  publications  were  extensively  circulated  and  eagerly- 
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rwuL  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
▼ernacular  were  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  on  his 
application,  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  Minister  of 
Ecclesiastical  AfOstirs  and  Public  Instruction  accepted  fix>m 
him,  for  the  national  schools,  a  thousand  copies  of  an  edition 
of  "Chrysostom  on  Beading  the  Scriptures,"  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  teachers  earnestly  recommending  that  their  pupils 
should  read  that  tract,  and  the  Scriptures  also.  A  class  in 
theology  was  formed,  with  a  view  of  educating  for  the  ministry 
several  young  men  who  gave  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  There 
was  of  coarse  a  counter-current  to  this  suddenly  rising  tide  of 
success  and  favor.  A  prosecution  was  again  instituted  against 
Dr.  King ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  too  vague  and  baseless  for 
its  grounds  to  be  made  intelligible,  either  to  the  court  or  to  the 
accused,  and  it  was  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  dismissed  by  the 
Jadgea  At  length  the  feeble,  capricious  government  of  Otho 
came  to  an  end.  Dr.  King's  foremost  persecutors  were  of  the 
losing  party  in  the  revolution  that  ensued.  A  Protestant 
prince  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  shortly  after  his 
accession,  the  venerable  missionary  was  invited  to  the  palace, 
to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  royal  family.  His 
health  having  been  seriously  impaired,  he,  after  many  years' 
absence,  revisited  his  native  country,  and  returned  to  Athens 
to  find  that  several  of  his  native  pupils  had  become  active 
laborers  in  the  ripening  harvest-field,  and  to  feel  assured  that 
the  cause  of  vital  Christianity  in  Greece  was  no  longer  con- 
tingent on  his  own  life  and  health,  but  had  obtained  a  perma- 
nent influence,  not  only  over  the  minds  of  the  few  converts,  but 
over  the  entire  community.  Beligious  liberty  had  been  fully 
secured ;  the  Scriptures  and  literature  more  or  less  auxiliary  to 
them,  had  obtained  too  extensive  a  circulation  to  render  a 
relapse  into  the  former  ignorance  possible ;  and  many  of  the 
strongest  opponents  to  evangelical  teaching  had  become  its 
friends  and  advocates.  It  was  from  this  state  of  things  that 
he  was  called  to  his  reward,  in  1869,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty -seventh  of  his  service  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Hardly  any  man  since  the  apostolic  times  has  been 
"in  labors  more  abundant"  than  he,  and  while  his  physical 
hardships  were  fewer  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  missionaries  in 
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general,  there  were  times  when  his  life  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  was  saved,  under  Providence,  solely  by  his  firmness 
and  intrepidity ;  while  of  "  perils  among  false  brethren,"  none 
could  have  encountered  more  than  he,  or  have  met  them  with 
more  of  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  *'  first  pure,  then,"  and 
only  on  that  condition,  "peaceable." 

In  other  parts  of  the  vast  region  over  which  the  Greek  Church 
has  sole  or  divided  sway,  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  have 
accomplished  much  by  the  cilxjulation  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religious  books  and  tracts,  and  have  found  many  individual 
minds  open  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  In  the  heart  of 
Turkey  there  was  organized,  in  1867,  a  church  composed 
entirely  of  Greeks  and  seceding  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
with  a  Greek — a  native  of  the  place — ^for  their  minister. 

The  Nestorians  have  been  among  the  most  interesting  and 
hopeful  subjects  of  missionary  labor  in  the  East  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  founder  held  opinions  inconsistent  with 
the  orthodox  standards  of  the  present  day,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably pronounced  heretical  and  excommunicated  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  rather  from  jealousy  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  of 
which  he  was  bishop,  than  on  account  of  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  seems  to  have  been  formulated  with 
the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ApoUinarist  heresy 
which  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Jesus  Christ 
These  people  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  body  now, — ^a  part 
of  them  having  been  reconciled  with  the  Romish  Church. 
Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome — ^about  seventy  thou- 
sand in  number — nominally  receive  the  Scriptures  as  sole  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  practice ;  but  the 
missionaries  found  them  almost  destitute  of  the  Bible,  except 
a  few  copies  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  which  they  were  generally 
unable  to  read,  and  some  copies  of  the  gospels  in  their  own 
character,  which  had  very  recently  been  provided  for  them  bj 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Psalms,  however, 
were  largely  used  in  their  worship,  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  people.  There  were  among  them  some  ecclesias- 
tics of  singular  ingenuousness  and  purity  of  character,  and 
a  few  who  seemed  men  of  intelligent  and  consistent  piety  ; 
while  the  entire  body  was  characterized  by  ignorance  rather 
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than  invincible  error.  Like  all  unenlightened  people,  they 
attached  a  paramount  value  to  ritual  observances,  and  of  course 
believed  in  the  talismanic  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  though 
they  seemed  not  certain  what  they  were  or  how  many,  some 
of  them  attaching  a  sacramental  virtue  to  the  burial  service, 
in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  ances- 
tral Paganism.  The  Nestorians  are  poor,  and  inhabit  for  the 
most  part  mountainous  regions  of  Persia,  very  difficult  of 
access,  whether  in  the  trackless  winter-snows,  or  through  the 
swollen  torrents  of  spring  and  summer,  and  liable  too,  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  to  malarious  diseases,  to  which  several  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  the  mission  were  victims  at  early 
periods  of  their  career.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained  at  the 
outset  of  infusing  the  new  life  of  evangelical  religion  into  the 
established  forms  of  the  Church ;  but  on  repeated  experiment, 
this  was  found  impracticable.  Protestant  churches,  therefore, 
have  been  gathered  among  the  people  wherever  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  previous 
unintelligent  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  the  absence  of 
settled  opinions — founded  on  the  show  of  reason — unfavorable 
to  the  truth,  rendered  these  people  much  more  facile  subjects 
for  Christian  teaching  than  if  they  had  been  pagans,  or  if  their 
errors  of  doctrine  had  possessed  a  more  intelligent  and  active 
form.  Their  minds  were  a  rasa  tabula^  on  which  it  was  more 
easy  to  inscribe  gospel  truth  than  if  there  had  been  a  distinct 
and  legible  writing  to  be  first  effaced. 

Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  became  zealous  and  efficient  agents 
in  the  mission.  Among  the  foremost  was  Mar  Yohanan,  who 
visited  the  United  States  and  was  warmly  received  in  Christian 
circles  friendly  to  the  work.  He  was  the  first  to  contract  mar- 
riage, in  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  celibacy  for  the 
deigy.  He  was  loyal  to  his  teachers,  so  long  as  they  confined 
their  endeavors  to  the  reformation  of  the  old  Church;  but 
when  they  were  constrained  to  abandon  this  effort  as  utterly 
hopeless,  he  abandoned  them,  and  became  at  first  covertly, 
and  then  without  concealment,  their  enemy  and  opponent 
Another  ecclesiastic.  Priest  John,  was  for  a  season  the  influen- 
tial coadjutor  of  the  missionaries ;  but  he  was  extravagant  in 
his  habits,  and  failing  of  the  pecuniary  subsidies  of  which  he 
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thus  fell  in  need,  he  went  to  England  to  collect  money,  and 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  clergy  of  the  established 
Church,  who  alienated  him  permanently  from  the  caase  in 
which  he  had  manifested  no  little  zeal. 

There  were,  however,  many  of  the  native  clergy  who  re 
mained  true  to  their  new  convictions,  and  whose  consistent 
piety  rendered  them  burning  and  shining  lights  in  surrounding 
darkness.  Among  these  we  can  specify  only  Mar  Elias,  who 
died  in  1868,  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  Thirty  years 
before,  the  missionaries  had  found  him  a  devout,  spiritual,  God- 
fearing man,  with  little  knowledge  of  other  books  than  the 
Bible,  but  intimately  conversant  with  the  Divine  Word,  and 
ordering  his  whole  life  by  its  inspiration.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  mission  families,  furthered  their  influence  in 
every  way  possible,  preached  the  gospel  by  the  wayside  and 
wherever  he  could  find  a  hearer,  traced  in  all  events  and 
objects  types  of  spiritual  things,  was  uncomplainingly  patient 
and  gentle,  yet  bold  in  his  resistance  of  wrong  and  evil,  and 
manifested  a  truly  Christlike  beauty  of  spirit  in  every  rela- ' 
tion  and  under  all  circumstances.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor, 
making  on  foot,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  the  circuit  of  the 
villages  under  his  charge,  and  until  within  a  week  of  his  death 
he  always  walked  five  miles  to  attend  the  monthly  concert  of 
prayer.  When  asked  by  those  around  him  for  his  dying  charge, 
he  replied,  "See  that  you  hold  fest  to  God's  Word." 

Among  the  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians,  who  have  rested 
from  their  labors,  are  names  that  will  never  fade  from  the 
memory  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  chief  place,  though  only 
as  primus  inter  pares,  is  to  be  assigned  to  Dr.  Grant  He  was 
a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  able  to  give  relief  in  cases 
which  had  previously  been  deemed  incurable,  restored  sight 
where  it  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  employed  the  healing 
art  with  the  most  lavish  generosity,  so  that  wherever  he  went 
the  diseased  and  suffering  clung  to  his  steps,  while  those  who 
had  received  benefit  from  his  treatment  sought  to  kiss  his  very 
shoes ;  and  by  thus  winning  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of 
this  simple  people,  he  opened  a  ready  entrance  to  many  hearts 
for  the  message  of  salvation,  gained  access  to  needy  and  stricken 
souls,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Physician  wrought  the 
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"greater  works"  of  which  even  His  stupendous  miracles  were 
but  the  type.  Not  only  his  courage,  but  his  physical  strength 
must  have  been  abnormal.  We  read  of  climatic  exposures  in 
both  extremes  which  must  have  been  fatal  but  to  an  iron  con- 
stitution. But  no  difficulties  or  perils  arrested  him  when  there 
was  a  work  of  humanity  to  be  performed.  His  favor  with  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  intrusive  agents  of 
the  English  Church  as  especially  dangerous  to  their  influence, 
which  they  employed  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  prelacy  and 
high  churchmanship,  but  virtually  in  the  maintenance  of  super- 
stition and  formalism.  Dr.  Grant  thought  that  he  had  found 
in  the  Nestorians  the  remains  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  during  a  short  visit  to  America  he  published  a  volume  in 
support  of  this  belief.  The  grounds  on  which  it  rested  were 
not  such  as  would  satisfy  a  scientific  ethnologist;  and  the  con- 
viction probably  took  birth  rather  in  his  sympathy  than  in  his 
reason,  so  natural  is  it  to  group  around  the  objects  of  one's 
philanthropic  interest  whatever  associations  can  be  wrested 
from  the  past  to  give  prestige  to  the  present  Dr.  Grant's 
work  betrayed  ample  scholarship,  research,  and  dialectic  skill, 
and  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  out  an  elabo; 
rate  counter-argument  from  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Dr.  Grant's 
missionary  life  terminated  in  its  ninth  year.  He  was  attacked 
at  Mosul  with  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever,  and  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  three  weeks,  leaving  the  whole  community  in 
sorrow  for  his  departure. 

Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  a  man  of  equal  force  of  character  and  per- 
sistency in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  was  identified  from  the  first 
with  the  Nestorian  mission.  From  a  tutorship  in  Amherst 
College  he  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Board,  in  1888, 
and  with  a  brief  respite  remained  twenty -five  years  in  active 
duty.  To  him  the  Nestorians  were  indebted  for  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  the  modern  Syriac  to  writing,  and  for  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  together  with  commentaries  on  some 
portions  of  the  sacred  writings.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
labors  there  were  hardly  a  score  of  Nestorian  men  that  could 
read  intelligently,  and  but  one  woman  who  knew  how  to  read. 
There  were  no  printed  books  among  them,  and  such  manu- 
scripts of  parts  of  the  Bible  as  they  had  were  in  the  ancient 
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Syriac,  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  them.  Before  he  left  the 
country  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  Bible  readers,  who 
understood  what  they  read;  there  were  a  large  number  of 
pupils  educated  at  the  missionary  schools  who  were  diffusing 
Christian  civilization  and  culture  in  their  several  circles  of 
influence ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  graduates  of  these  semin- 
aries— themselves  the  conscious  subjects  of  saving  grace — were 
laboring  in  harmony  with  the  missionaries  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  piety,  many  of  the  young  men  as  preachers 
and  schoolmasters,  many  of  the  young  women  as  their  wives 
and  assiduous  helpers,  at  the  same  time  presenting  attractive  ex- 
amples of  the  amenities  of  home-life  such  as  the  rude  natives 
had  not  imagined  before.  Mr.  Perkins  was,  throughout  the 
period  of  his  residence  in  Persia,  the  prime  leader  of  the  educa- 
tional movement,  which  of  course  underlies  all  plans  and  hopes 
of  permanent  good.  At  the  same  time  he  was  full  of  energy 
and  fervor  in  the  more  direct  labors  of  a  Christian  prophet  and 
apostle,  firm  even  to  sternness  in  his  rebuke  of  prevailing  vices 
and  inveterate  sins,  yet  filled  as  with  a  motherly  tenderness  for 
the  imperilled  souls  around  him,  and  shielding  with  the  most 
kindly  care  the  folds  reared  under  his  direction  for  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  young. 

Another  of  the  eminent  men  of  God  connected  with  this 
mission  was  Mr.  Stoddard,  a  member  of  the  family  which  has 
for  many  generations  had  its  name  and  praise  in  the  churches 
of  New  England.  He  was  endowed  with  genius  of  a  high  order, 
and  with  learning  which  would  have  given  him  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  impressed 
all  who  knew  him  with  the  singular  loveliness  of  his  counten- 
ance, mien  and  spirit, — ^an  angel-presence  on  the  earth.  "He 
goes  among  the  churches,"  said  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards, 
"  burning  like  a  seraph.  So  heavenly  a  spiiit  has  hardly  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country."  But  his  body  was  frail,  his  zeal 
and  self-denial  unsparing ;  and  though  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  lived  longer  than  any  one  of  his  brethren,  a  Johannine 
spirit  is  oftener  than  not  lodged  in  a  tenement  too  feeble  for  the 
long  endurance  of  privation  and  hardship.  Mr.  Stoddaixi,  after 
a  season  of  peculiar  anxiety,  yielded  to  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  died  of  a  malarial  fever,  in  the  winter  of  1857. 
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Much  of  the  work  among  the  Nestorians  has  been  performed 
by  the  women  of  the  mission.  The  first  school  for  girls  was 
opened  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Grant,  who  assumed  the  difficult 
task  of  overcoming  the  hereditary  Oriental-  prejudice  against 
female  education.  She  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
and  learned  the  Turkish  and  the  Syriac  tongues  with  very 
great  ease,  speaking  fluently  in  both,  and  writing  in  the  latter. 
She  was  her  husband^s  assiduous  helper  in  his  professional 
labors,  having  "  great  aptness  and  skill  in  the  sick  chamber." 
There  was  no  form  of  usefulness  for  which  she  did  not  seem 
fitted,  as  if  it  were  her  specialty,  and  the  irffluence  of  such  a 
model  Christian  woman  over  the  females  who  were  brought  into 
more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  her,  must  have  been  potent 
and  precious  beyond  all  estimate.  She  endeared  herself  greatly 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  when  she  died,  the  bishops  said  to  her 
husband,  "  We  will  bury  her  in  the  church,  where  none  but 
holy  men  are  buried." 

The  female  selninary  founded  at  Oroomiah  by  Mra  Grant  was 
subsequently,  for  fourteen  years,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Fidelia  Fiske,  who  had  been  both  pupil  and  teacher  in  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Her  school  became  virtually 
the  center  of  religious  influence  among  the  Nestorians ;  for  a 
signal  blessing  crowned  her  indefatigable  endeavors  for  the 
conversion  and  the  growth  in  personal  piety  of  those  Under 
her  immediate  charge ;  and  as  they,  from  year  to  year,  went 
forth  to  their  native  homes  or  were  established  in  homes  of 
their  own,  her  spirit  was  reproduced  in  many  a  mountain  dwell- 
ing all  over  the  land,  and  is  still  working  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  family  that,  under  God,  owes  to  her  all  that  makes  it 
blessed  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Hers  was  a  character  to  be 
studied  for  its  beautiful  balance  and  harmony, — the  strength 
and  enterprise  of  vigorous  manhood,  with  the  most  faultless 
feminine  delicacy,  high  mental  culture  and  infallible  practical 
discretion,  a  sympathetic  nature  finely  strung  and  tremulously 
sensitive  to  every  appeal,  yet  never  betrayed  into  weakness  or 
imprudence,  a  very  Martha^s  capacity  for  all  material  interests, 
with  a  heart  like  Mary^s  which  found  its  only  repose  under 
the  word-fall  of  the  Saviour's  lips. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  Nestorian  mission. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gospel  light  is  so  thoroughly  rekindled 
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and  so  steadily  burning  in  that  ancient  candlestick,  that  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  its  being  quenched  again.  The  regenera- 
tion of  the  whole  people  must  indeed  be  slow, — yet  the  reno- 
vating power  is  no  longer  wholly  without  them,  but  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  race.  They  will  for  the  present, 
indeed,  need  the  guidance  and  watchfulness  of  men  and 
women  of  culture  superior  to  theirs;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  anticipate,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  self-sustaining  Christian  community.  In 
1870,  this  mission  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  whose  auspices  the 
same  general  course  of  operations  will  be  pursued. 

The  Armenians  have  been  among  the  most  fruitful  subjects 
of  missionary  labor  at  the  East.  They  occupy  a  position  of 
peculiar  importance.  Their  country  being  within  and  under 
the  Turkish  empire,  they  are  surrounded  by  and  intermingled 
with  Mohammedans,  and  must  be  to  large  numbers  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  false  prophet  the  sole  embodiment  of  Christianity 
open  to  their  observation  Then  too,  like  all  nations  under  a 
foreign  government  on  their  own  soil,  they  are  a  restless,  migra- 
tory people,  and  are  settled  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  capitals 
and  provincial  cities  of  the  East  Throughout  Turkey,  they 
are  almost  the  only  brokers  and  bankers,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  other  professions  demanding  intelligence  and  skill.  They 
are  a  quick-witted,  capable,  and  versatile  race,  but  deficient  in 
steadfastness  of  character  and  persistency  of  purpose.  As 
regards  their  type  of  church-life,  they  were  converted  and  bap- 
tized in  mass,  at  the  point  of  time  when  spiritual  Christianity 
and  encroaching  ritualism  stood  side  by  side;  but  proselytes  of 
an  initiation  like  theirs  were  sure  to  get  a  maximuTn  of  the 
latter  with  a  minimum  of  the  former.  The  Armenian  church 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  Catholic  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  that  during  a  period 
when  the  recession  from  primitive  purity  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship was  constant  and  rapid,  and  fresh  and  copious  importa- 
tions from  paganism  were  foisted  into. the  Christian  ritual  They 
thus,  when  excommunicated  as  heretics,  on  grounds  which 
probably  neither  party  clearly  comprehended,  took  with  them 
almost  all  of  Romanism  but  the  name.     They  are  not  destitute 
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of  literature,  and  before  the  Mohammedaa  invasion,  their  land 
was  the  seat  of  high  intellectnal  activity.  There  is  now  an 
Armenian  convent  on  the  Island  of  San  Lazaro,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  from  which  are  issued  Armenian  translations,  ably 
prepared  and  beautifully  printed,  of  the  standard  works  of 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  English  authors. 

The  American  missionaries  very  early  obtained  a  strong 
influence  over  many  members  of  the  Armenian  Church ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  expedient  to  establish  separate  religious 
organizations  for  the  converts,  and  places  of  instruction  and 
worship  under  Protestant  control.  But  here  a  double  tyranny 
intervened.  The  Turkish  government  granted  a  limited  tolera- 
tion to  the  Armenian  Church,  and  had  contided  to  its  prelacy 
certain  prerogatives  and  powers  over  the  Armenian  population. 
Thus,  against  restrictive  or  vindictive  measures  set  on  foot  by 
the  native  clergy,  the  missionaries  could  appeal  only  to  the 
Turkish  officials,  to  whom  all  Christians  seemed  alike  despicable. 
It  was  then  of  prime  importance  that  equal  privileges  should 
be  obtained  for  the  professors  of  diflferent  Christian  creeda  In 
bringing  about  this  result,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
every  way  showed  himself  a  devoted  friend  and  firm  advocate 
of  the  Protestant  cause  and  the  missionary  enterprisa  The 
Turkish  government,  proverbially  slow  always,  and  in  this 
case  retarded  by  religious  prejudice  and  bigotry,  issued  several 
successive  decrees  for  relieving  the  disabilities  of  Protestants, 
tiU  at  length,  by  an  imperial  rescript,  they  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Armenian  Church,  with  an  equality  as 
to  taxation,  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  at  their  own 
discretion,  to  build  houses  of  worship  and  instruction  in  ac- 
cordance with  previously  established  regulations  of  local  police, 
and  to  exercise,  through  their  own  church  officers,  certain  func- 
tions of  jurisdiction  and  government 

We  have  not  space  for  the  details  of  this  mission,  which  is 
fall  of  exciting  incident,  arduous  service,  heroic  sacrifice,  and 
rich  developments  of  devotion,  zeal  and  love  among  its  con- 
verts. There  are  now  attached  to  the  mission  four  theological 
seminaries,  with  a  four  years'  course,  embracing  the  Turkish 
and  the  ancient  and  modem  Armenian  languages,  Physiology, 
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Algebra,  Logic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy,  Ethics,  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Church  History,  Dogmatic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Homi- 
letics,  and  the  Exegesis  of  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
the  whole  New  Testament,  with  the  addition  of  lectures  on 
Physical  Geography,  Geology,  History  and  Chronology, — a 
course  of  study  which,  supplemented  by  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
would  be  an  amply  sufficient  novitiate  for  the  training  of  our 
own  clergy.  Into  these  seminaries  none  are  admitted  except 
such  as  in  point  of  piety,  reputation,  and  ability,  are  deemed 
promising  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  There  are,  besides, 
classes  in  theology  in  seven  of  the  principal  schools.  In  1871, 
the  number  of  theological  students  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  In  the  female  boarding-schools,  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  bible  readers,  and  women  who  should  be  fit 
wives  for  the  native  teachers  and  pastors,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pupila  There  are  already  not  a  few 
self-sustaining  Protestant  churches.  In  the  district  of  Harpoot 
alone  there  are  five  thousand  recognized  Protestants,  and,  it  is 
said,  a  much  larger  number  who  are  Protestants  in  principle. 
The  discipline  of  the  native  churches  is  at  once  rigid  and  kindly, 
the  system  of  mutual  watch  and  ward  being  universally  prev- 
alent The  standard  of  Christian  character  is  singularly  high, 
if  riot  in  comparison  with  the  more  enlightened  portions  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  in  contrast  with  preceding  and  sur- 
rounding corruption  and  depravity.  Religion  is  with  the  con- 
verts an  all-engrossing  interest, — the  theme  in  the  house,  the 
field,  the  work-shop.  The  press  has  been  active,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  issued  in  four  differ- 
ent languages.  When  we  consider  that  the  conflict  is  that  of 
life  with  death,  of  the  vital  power  of  godliness  with  an  effete 
and  unmeaning  formalism,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  rapid 
culmination  of  the  light  that  has  risen  on  this  benighted 
region,  and  the  ultimate  renovation  of  this  ancient  Church,  or 
rather  itis  establishment  for  the  first  time  on  the  foundation 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  on  Jesus  Christ  as  its  sole 
comer-stone. 

Though  a  seminary  of  higher  learning,  not  theological,  is 
beyond  the  proper  scope  of  a  missionary  board,  the  American 
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Board  rejoice  to  regard  Robert  College,  in  Constantinople,  as  an 
incidental  and  an  inestimably  precious  outgrowth  from  the 
Armenian  mission.  As  eaiiy  as  18S9,  we  find  Dr.  Hamlin 
actively  engaged  in  this  mission.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  there  were  in  Constantinople  many  Armenian  Protestants, 
who  had  been  thiuwn  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of 
their  evangelical  faith.  To  provide  work  and  sustenance  for 
men  whom  his  own  labors  for  their  souls  had  brought  into 
bodily  need,  Dr.  Hamlin  established  a  fiour-mill  and  a  bakery, 
and  ftimished  the  English  troops  with  better  bread  than  they 
coald  obtain  anywhere  else.  A  boat  load  of  this  bread  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Bobert,  of  New  York,  then  sojourning  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  inquiries  which  he  instituted — ^no  doubt 
revealing  to  him  various  ways  in  which  Dr.  Hamlin  had  mani- 
fested masterly  skill  and  large  resource  in  sanitary  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  army — ^led  to  an  acquaintance, 
then  to  an  intimacy.  Mr.  Bobert  thus  became  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  Christian  work  in  Turkey,  in  which  his  new 
friend  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part;  and  in  conferences 
among  those  of  like  mind  in  New  York,  the  plan  of  a  more 
advanced  seminary  of  learning  was  suggested  and  .matured. 
Mr.  Bobert  subscribed  40,000  dollars  for  this  enterprise,  and  by 
subsequent  donations  has  increased  the  sum  to  176,000  dollars. 
His  name  was  given  to  the  institution  without  his  knowledge. 
A  building  belonging  to  the  American  Board  was  occupied 
while  the  college  edifice  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  and 
in  1871,  the  new  hall,  large  enough  to  receive  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  was  publicly  opened.  Here  are  gathered 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Oreek.  and  Slavic  youth,  with  their  differ- 
ent languages  and  their  wide  diversities  of  creed.  Seventeen 
nationalities  and  six  religions  are  represented.  The  English 
language  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  used 
in  the  entire  course.  There  is  no  &voritism  shown  on  religious 
grounds,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  proselytism ;  but  the  pupils 
attend  Christian  worship,  and  receive  Christian  instruction. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  institution  in  the  empire 
which  gives  so  thorough  an  education,  or  which  can  place  its 
graduates  in  point  of  culture  on  the  same  footing  with  educated 
men  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  The  Turks,  especially, 
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are  ambitious  for  their  children,  are  becoming  folly  aware  of 
the  need  and  the  benefit  of  education,  and  are,  many  of  them, 
willing  to  seek  this  blessing  at  the  hands  of  men  whom  they 
despise  and  abhor.  We  can  but  thank  God  for  their  short- 
sightedness. It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  graduates  of 
Robert  College  will  regard  their  teachers,  no  longer  with  the 
hereditary  contempt,  but  with  reverence  and  affection.  For 
their  own  sakes  we  fervently  hope  that  the  conversions  among 
them  to  Christianity  may  not  be  few.  But  as  regards  ultimate 
results,  those  who  do  not  abjure  Mohammedanism  will  be  of 
greater  service;  for  they  will  play  the  part  of  pioneers  in 
clearing  away  the  barriers  of  Mussulman  prejudice  and  hatred, 
which  preclude  the  entrance  of  Christianity  among  the  massea 
When  the  most  cultivated  men  of  the  empire  shall  look  upon 
Christianity  and  its  professors  with  tolerance  and  kindness, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  bar  to  the  unlimited  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  free  preaching  of  the  Word  in  every 
city  and  villaga  We  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hamlin,  the 
President  of  the  College,  bearing  date  January  6,  1878.  He 
writes :  "  I  came  home  in  the  spring,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  additional  building,  to  serve  as  study-hall,  chapel, 
eta,  with  some  additional  recitation  rooms,  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  College  made  necessary.  The  government  most 
unreasonably  interdicted  the  building,  and  it  was  the  work  of 
a  few  months  to  get  the  interdict  removed.  I  then  commenced 
the  building,  and  have  nearly  finished  it  *  *  *  *  We 
have  two  hundred  and  twenty  students,  and  can  now  receive 
seventy  or  eighty  more.  There  is  always- an  influx  in  the 
spring,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  students  as  we  can  take. 
For  some  time  past,  we  have  been  deferring  all  new  applicants 
to  the  new  building.  «  «  «  *  We  are  in  the  center  of 
an  empire.  We  have  many  nationalities,  religions  and  lan- 
guages lying  around  us,  and  a  nobler  field  of  influence  for  such 
an  institution  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  not  only  educat- 
ing youth,  but  is  exerting  a  wide  influence  throughout  the 
land."  It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Dr.  Hamlin 
spent  the  winter  of  1871-72  in  this  country,  in  the  endeavor 
to  excite  an  interest  in  behalf  of  his  college  among  the  liberal 
givers  to  philanthropic  causes.     His  material  success  was  but 
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partial,  on  account  of  the  many  objects  of  charity  then  before 
the  oommunity,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  large  contri- 
butions to  the  sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire.  The  Boston  fire 
lias  crippled  some  of  the  resources  on  which  he  was  encour- 
aged to  rely  when  an  appeal  should  again  be  mada  We 
believe  that  no  one  became  conversant  with  his  plans,  and 
especially  no  one  became  intimate  with  the  ¥risdom,  energy, 
a&d  devotedness  which  he  impersonates,  who  was  not  pro- 
foundly impvesaed  inrith  the  grandeur  of  die  enietyiee,  with 
its  promise  of  untold  wealth  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
influence,  and  with  its  momentous  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  tiie  Mussulman  empire.  If  these  pages  fall  under  the  eyes 
of  any  who  would  perform  eminent  service  to  the  undivided 
and  inseparable  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  we  beg  them 
to  consider  whether  there  be  a  more  worthy  object  for  their 
bene&ctions  than  Robert  College. 

This  enterprise  has  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  Protestant 
Armenians  in  Central  Turkey.  The  inhabitants  of  Aintab 
have  pledged  themselves  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  60,000 
dollars  of  American  money,  which  is  more  than  twenty  dollars 
for  each  church  member,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  new 
college  in  that  city.  It  is  considered  as  certain  that  the  plan 
will  be  carried  out ;  the  situation  is  eminently  favorable,  and 
the  Moslems  and  the  old  Armenians  of  the  city  are  strongly 
interested  in  the  means  of  superior  education  which  will  thus 
be  provided  for  their  whole  community. 

We  should  be  glad  to  follow  our  author  through  the  remain- 
ing Eastern  missions,  among  the  Jacobites,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  and  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  all 
the  r^ons  covered  by  the  operations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board.  The  results  are  eminently  satisfactory 
and  hopeful,  except  among  the  Jews,  who,  however,  have  been 
very  largely  supplied  with  the  Old  Testament  in  forms  in 
which  they  can  read  it  intelligently,  and  who,  it  may  be  hoped, 
may  at  least  in  some  instances  be  led  through  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  to  Him  of  whom  they  spake.  Among  the  Turks 
many  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  religious  books 
have  been  circulated,  and  not  a  few  genuine  conversions  to 
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Christianitj  have  been  reported  It  is  of  the  best  omen  for 
the  Christian  cause  that  not  only  the  death  penalty,  but  all 
legal  disabilities  and  forfeitures  for  the  abjuration  of  Moham- 
medanism have  been  repealed ;  and  though  there  will  in  that 
slow  people  be  still  individual  instances  of  persecution,  it  may 
be  even  unto  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ere  long  the 
last  vestige  of  systematized  intolerance  will  disappear.  The 
rapid  assimilation  of  the  Turks  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  in  costume,  manners,  and  customs  is  a  hopeful  sign 
Every  reapproachment  of  this  sort  multiplies  points  of  contact 
and  avenues  of  influence ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  civilization  and  Christianity  do  not  neces- 
sarily move  with  equal  step,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
higher  the  standard  of  civilization,  the  more  genial  is  the  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  again  expnessing 
our  obligation  and  the  obligation  of  our  whole  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  venerable  author,  our  thanks  to  God  that  he  has 
been  spared  for  a  work  which  must  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
who  seek  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  our  fervent  prayer  that 
his  old  age  may  yield  us  yet  more  of  such  rich  fruit  for  the 
edification  of  the  churches  and  the  praise  of  their  Bedeemer 
and  Head. 
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AmcLK  IV.— THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 

n. 

THE  GENEVA  ARBITEATIOK. 

The  claiins  generically  known  as  the  "  Alabama  claims," 
after  vain  attempts  to  have  them  settled,  were  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  retrace  the  course  of  negotiation  until  it  came  to  this  suc- 
cessful end.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  untenable 
ground  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  proclamation  at 
the  beginning  of  our  war.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  there 
was  a  feeling  that  municipal  law  was  the  measure  of  interna- 
tional* duties,  and  a  seeming  willingness  that  this  country 
should  fall  to  pieces,  which  gave  rise  here  to  indignation  and 
disgust  The  war  came  to  a  close  with  the  union  preserved ; 
cotton  was  exported;  intercourse  and  industry  returned  into 
their  old  channela  Meanwhile  that  healthy  opinion  in  r^ard 
to  the  breadth  of  international  obligation,  which  such  men  of 
state  as  Gobden,  and  such  jurists  as  Phillimore,  had  professed, 
found  other  open  advocates.  Even  members  of  the  cabinet 
expressed  regret  at  the  escape  of  the  vessels  that  violated  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  It  was  felt  that  in  another  turn  of  things 
the  United  States  would  observe  their  neutrality  law  with  one 
eye  shut  Expeditions  on  the  land  must  follow  the  same  rule 
as  those  on  the  sea.  Who  could  tell  what  unneutral  want  of 
due  diligence,  what  boldness  in  relying  on  the  carelessness  of 
officials  in  the  United  States,  what  Fenian  raids,  what  chronic 
hostile  feeling,  the  conduct  of  England  might  provoke. 

Exemplo  quodcnnque  malo  oomittitur,  Ipsi 
DiflliUoet  auctori. 

One  evidence  of  a  wiser  state  of  feeling  in  Great  Britain  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Neutrality  Laws  Commission  in  1867, 
which  after  twenty-four  meetings  reported  in  1868.*     This 

^  t)^  report,  with  a  yaluable  appendix  on  the  neutrality  laws  of  other  oonn- 
triea,  was  pabliahed  at  the  time  by  itself,  and  was  afterward,  with  the  Bame  sup- 
plenent,  annexed  to  YoL  ill  of  the  British  case  before  the  Tribunal  of  Oeneya. 
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body,  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  publicists  of  the  king- 
dom, as  Phillimore,  Twiss,  and  Vernon  Harcourt  (Historicus), 
as  well  as  of  eminent  judges,  and  of  lawyers,  sucli  as  Boundell 
Palmer,  with  one  warm  firiend  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster,  represented,  of  course,  various  shades  of  opinion,  and 
sought  for  light  from  various  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  report  recommends,  among  other 
things,  that  any  person,  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  who 
shall  fit  out,  arm,  dispatch  or  cause  to  be  dispatched,  or  shall 
build  or  equip  any  ship  "  with  intent  or  knowledge  that  the 
same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
power  in  any  war  being  waged"  against  any  belligerent  power 
not  at  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  or  shall  commence  or  attempt 
to  do,  or  shall  aid  in  doing,  any  of  these  acts,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mifidemeanor.  Exten- 
sive powers  also  are  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other 
persons  beyond  the  seas  having  chief  authority,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest,  search,  and  detention  of  such  ships,  until 
they  can  be  condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law.  The 
owners  or  agents  can  apply  for  their  release,  and  the  nearest 
Court  of  Admiralty  is  to  act  upon  the  application,  with  the 
usual  Admiralty  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  But  from  this 
resolution  are  excepted  foreign  commissioned  ships,  and  also 
those  foreign  non-commissioned  ships,*  coming  into  the  coun- 
try under  stress  of  weather,  upon  which  "  no*  fitting  out  or 
equipment  of  a  warlike  character  shall  have  taken  place  in  the 
country." 

Two  other  special  recommendations  made  by  the  conunission 
deserve  notice  One  is  that  prizes,  "  not  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  commissioned  ships  of  war,"  when  captured  by  vessels 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  shall,  if  brought 
within  British  jurisdiction,  on  due  proof  in  the  Admiralty 
Court,  at  the  suit  of  the  original  owner  or  his  agent,  be  re- 
stored. This  is  not  to  hold,  however,  when  the  ship  is  brought 
into  the  realm  without  due  notice  of  the  unlawful  fitting  oat 
of  the  capturing  vessel     The  other  is  that  no  vessel  of  a  bel- 

*  We  remark  in  another  plaoe  on  this  ejnsepkion,  u  it  apPMn  in  liia  foreign 
enlistment  act  of  1870.    It  greatly  injures  tfa9  law. 
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ligerent,  built,  equipped,  fitted  out,  armed,  or  despatched  con- 
trary to  the  act,  shall  in  the  time  of  war  be  admitted  into  any 
British  port 

Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt  dissented  from  this  report,  as  it  re- 
spects the  building  of  vessels.  A  law,  constituting  this,  under 
the  conditions  supposed,  a  misdemeanor,  would,  he  thought,  be 
difficult  of  execution ;  would  impose  a  new  responsibility  by 
its  non-execution ;  would  be  odious  within  the  country,  and  if 
not  executed,  give  just  ground  of  complaint  to  foreigners ;  and 
would  put  the  trade  of  the  country  at  an  uncalled  for  dis- 
advantaga  A  foreigner  is  unable  to  see  the  great  benefit  of 
building  ships  of  war  within  any  given  jurisdiction,  especially 
if  a  license  is  to  be  purchased  for  this  by  paying  fifteen  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  And  if  a  ship  of  war  cannot  legally 
be  dispatched^  why  allow  it  to  be  built,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  temptation  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  before  the 
righteous  soul  of  a  shipbuilder  of  Birkenhead.* 

Other  persons  who  were  consulted  by  the  commission,  ex- 
pressed very  strict  notions  of  the  duties  of  neutrals.  Sir 
Bobert  Phillimore  would  be  expected  to  do  this,  in  regard  to 
munitions  of  war  obtained  by  a  belligerent  within  a  neutral 
territory,  since  in  his  commentaries  (iii,  §  280,  288)  he  had  a 
aomber  of  years  since  advanced  the  same  opinion.  He  says 
that  *'  in  the  memoire  justificatif  [i.  a,  the  memorial  written  by 
Gibbon,  the  historian],  it  will  be  seen  that  England  thm 
ooQsidered  that  the  permissioD,  accorded  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  from  French 
ports  to  the  revolted  colonies,  was  one  justifying  cause  of  the 
war  which  England  had  declared  against  France."  And  al- 
though a  neutral  may  be  impartial  in  allowing  both  belligerents 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  mutual  destruction 
within  the  neutral  territory,  yet  the  theoretically  equal  per- 
mission to  both  belligerents  may  be  practically  iUusoiy  and 
&lse.  He  adds,  that  to  such  a  degree  "  may  the  advantage  of 
this  permission  preponderate  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  over 
the  other,*'    ..."  that  it  may  be  a  necessary  measure  of 


^  Flor  a  good  BagseetUm  made  by  the  same  gentlemaii,  in  rogard  to  ahipa  tak- 
I  on  the  hi^  aeaa,  see  pp.  299-300,  infra. 
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defence  on  the  part  of  one  belligerent  to  make  war  upon  the 
country  which  supplies  his  adversary  with  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  contest" 

Another  eminent  legal  gentleman,  Mr.  Rothery  of  Doctor's 
Commons,  goes  still  farther  in  his  view  of  what  neutrals  owe 
to  their  position  of  neutrality.  He  raises  the  question,  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  prohibit  altogether  the  building 
of  ships  of  war  by  private  shipbuilders,  vrithout  the  express 
permission  of  the  government.  He  would  have  not  only  the 
building  of  ships  made  illegal  without  su^h  sanction,  but  the 
export  also  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  belligerents,  *'  and  pos- 
sibly also,  and  within  certain  conditions,  the  precarious  and 
demoralizing  trade  of  blockade  running."  He  would  allow  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  a  friendly  State,  equally  with  the  govern- 
ment, to  initiate  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  proceedings  under 
the  neutrality  laws ;  and,  lest  this  should  be  objected  to  as  a 
great  power  given  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  State,  he  remarks 
that,  *'  the  same  power  is  given  to  a  common  seaman  whose 
wages  exceed  fifty  pounds,  to  any  person  who  has  rendered 
service,  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  to  a  ship,  and  to  any  person 
who  has  sustained  loss  or  injury  by  a  collision  with  a  ship." 
Still  further,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  war  escaping  fix>m  a 
British  port,  whether  fully  equipped  for  war  or  not,  and 
thereupon  commencing  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  a 
fiiendly  State,  he  proposes,  if  she  should  receive  a  commission, 
to  regard  this  as  a  proo^  that  the  State  which  had  commis- 
sioned her  connived  at  her  violation  of  neutrality,  had  know- 
ingly violated  a  neutral  sovereign's  rights,  and  had  in  the 
transaction  made  Great  Britain  a  base  of  operations  against  its 
enemy.  There  would  then  be  a  perfect  right  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  outrage ;  to  demand  that  the  vessel  should  be 
restored  to  British  jurisdiction ;  to  refuse  it  admission  into 
British  waters,  and  to  lay  hands  on  it,  if  it  voluntarily  came 
thither.  '*  The  £Etct  of  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  by  its 
escape,'  would  be  a  warrant  for  its  condemnation ;  the  ship 
would  have  been  ipso  facto  forfeited  to  the  neutral  State,  and 
would  remain  so  forfeited,  into  whosesoever  hands  it  passed.  To 
hold  that  its  character  would  be  pui^geil  by  the  completion  of 
the  voyage  or  by  its  being  taken  into  the  service  of  the  bellig- 
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eient,  is  founded  on  entire  misapprehension,"  he  thinks ; — "  it 
isthebelligerent  who  has  committed  the  offence,  and  it  does 
not  rest  with  him  to  condone  it" 

This  opinion  favors  a  stricter  neutrality  than  most  persons, 
e?en  in  this  country,  would  be  willing  to  advocate,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents ; 
but  if  it  is  not  in  that  point  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations, 
we  believe  that  the  law  of  nations  would  be  improved  by 
being  made  to  conform  to  the  opinion.* 

The  report  of  the  neutrality  commission  was  not  acted  upon 
in  Parliament  until  the  year  1870,  and  a  law  founded  on  it  was 
passed,  August  9,  at  the  time  when  Prussian  armies  were  on 
their  victorious  march  into  France.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  law,  but  in  exempting  any  commissioned  ship,  of 
any  foreign  State  or  body  invested  with  belligerent  power, 
from  forfeiture  for  violating  its  provisions,  may  prove  a  source 
of  new  difficulties  hereafter. 

A  few  months  after  this  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  British 
government  to  that  of  the  United  States,  to  appoint  a  Joint 
High  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  that 
had  arisen,  respecting  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America,  as  well  as  all  those  which  affected  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  toward  her  Majesty's  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  world  The  United  States  modified  this  proposition,  so  as 
to  include  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims ; 
the  enlarged  plan  of  work  for  the  High  Commission  was  ac- 
cepted, and  out  of  this  grew  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

It  was  originally  hoped  that  the  two  powers  might  come  to 
some  understanding,  within  the  Commission  itself,  about  the 
daimsjust  spoken  o^  without  resorting  to  further  measures; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  so  resort  was  had  to 
an  arbitration,  which  was  to  be  guided  in  its  judgments  by 
three  important  rules  laying  down  the  duties  of  neutral  States, 
and  by  other  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
with  them.  The  offer  of  arbitration  came  from  the  British 
Commissioners,  the  three  rules  from  the  American. 

This  plan  of  arbitration  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  lovers 
of  peace,  and  many  seemed  to  feel  that  it  betokened  a  new  era. 

<»  Gomp.  New  Englander^  for  July,  1869,  p.  619. 
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of  settling  national  disputes  without  war.  We  hope  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  so,  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  such  a  proceeding  whatever.  It  is  an  old 
practice,  laid  aside  for  a  while,  but  now  again  returning  into 
usa  It  is  probable  that  one  form  of  arbitration — ^a  standing 
court  to  decide  quarrels  between  the  members  of  a  league  or  a 
confederation — existed  in  many  of  the  political  unions  of  Cbeece ; 
and  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Latin  league  '^  provided  a 
federal  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  mutual  disputes  of  the 
•cantons.^'  The  same  is  true  of  later  time&  The  Swiss  and 
'Germans  have  had  provisions  in  their  constitutions  for  a  per- 
petual court  to  secure  this  end.  The  ^^  austrdgal"  Court  of 
the  Germanic  confederation  had  for  its  duty  the  adjustment 
^f  differences  between  the  members  of  the  diet;  and  the 
"^^  Bundesgericht,"  projected  in  1884,  was  intended  to  compose 
^disagreements  between  the  political  powers  within  each 
useparate  German  State,  as  when  the  prince  and  legislature 
•differed  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  or  to 
iihe  amount  of  cooperation  by  right  belonging  to  the  legislatare, 
or  estates,  in  the  afifairs  of  the  administration. 

Our  own  old  confederation  had  a  clumsy  way  of  determin- 
ing such  questions  by  appointing  "  commissioners  or  judges  " 
in  each  particular  case.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, were  regarded  as  the  last  resort  on  appeal  fix>m  the  States, 
but  there  was  no  force  to  compel  the  States  to  obey  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  Under  our  present  constitution  the  judicial 
power  <of  the  National  Court  extends  to  all  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States. 

Such  standing  courts  have  been  proposed  for  the  adjustment 
of  intematiooal  difficulties.  St  Pierre  and  Bentham  had  this 
for  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  their  plans  for  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  latest  project  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Dudley  Field's  International  Code,  as  yet  published  but  in 
part  (§6S4-§5S8),  where  a  high  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  it  is 
called,  is  formed  for  the  occasion  after  a  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion has  fidled  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  The  court 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  parties  to  the  code  in  propos- 
ing, and  of  the  contestants  in  choosing,  a  certain  number  of 
ai'bitrators.    When  the  case  has  been  decided  by  this  tribunal^ 
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force  is  to  be  employed  by  the  nations  who  are  parties  to  the 
contemplated  international  system.  Thus  a  general  war  might 
grow  out  of  attempts  to  reconcile  two  even  of  the  small  States 
of  the  system. 

Another  form  of  arbitration  was  that  of  referring  a  quarrel  to 
a  third  State,  or  to  a  person  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and  im- 
partiality, as  an  umpire.  This  was  sometimes  provided  for  in 
ancient  States  by  treaty.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta 
and  Argos  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (418  B.  C.,)  the  allied 
States  were  allowed  or  obliged  to  submit  their  difficulties  to 
some  third  State,  satisfieictory  to  the  two  at  variance.  This 
is  an  approach  to  the  form  of  purely  voluntary  arbitration, 
which  is  in  principle  the  same  whether  States  or  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  was  fully  elaborated  under  the 
Boman  law. 

It  was  implied  in  Boman  arbitration  of  this  voluntary  kind, 
—for  there  were  arbiters  of  another  description  appointed  by 
the  praetor, — ^that  the  parties,  having  chosen  one  or  more  arbi- 
trators, and  generally  an  odd  number,  made  a  joint  promise  (a 
compromiasum)  to  submit  a  certain  particular  point  or  case  to 
his  or  their  decision,  and  to  abide  by  the  sentence;  that  a 
pecuniary  penalty  was  determined  on  by  the  parties,  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  breach  of  promise ;  that  the  arbitrators  having  form- 
ally undertaken  to  discharge  the  duty — an  act  which  was  called 
the  reoq>tum  arbitrii — could  not  retire  from  it  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  they  were  not  bound  by  strict  law  unless  it 
was  80  expressed  in  the  engagement  of  the  parties,  but  might 
follow  the  rules  of  equity  or  of  common  sense ;  that  their 
sentence  was  final  and  without  appeal,  if  rendered  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  promise ;  and  that  the  parly  refusing  to 
stand  by  the  sentence,  could  be  compelled  by  the  praetor  or 
magistrate  40  keep  his  word,  so  lar  as  to  pay  the  penalty  agreed 
upon.  Extraordinary  circumstances,  however,  such  as  the 
arbitrators'  hostility  to  one  party  or  his  being  bribed  by  the 
other,  his  derangement,  etc.,  especially  his  having  given  a  deci- 
sion on  that  which  was  not  submitted  to  him,  could  be  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-compliance.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  a  neces- 
saiy  part  of  the  transaction  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  but 
then,  if  the  parties  simply  consented  in  writing  to  the  award. 
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or  made  no  opposition  to  it  within  ten  days,  it  wu  binding 
against  them ;  and  in  the  usage  of  modem  countries  tinder 
modified  Roman  law  a  conventional  penalty  is  not  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  a  claim  nnder  an  arbitrator's  sentence.* 

When  States  consent  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion, there  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  sen- 
tence. It  has  been  said  that  an  umpire  in  international  arbitra- 
tions has  a  right  to  use  force  in  order  to  compel  a  refractory 
party  to  conform  to  the  sentence.  But  this  is  denied,  and 
even  if  it  were  so,  he  is  under  no  obligation,  jural  or  moral,  to 
resort  to  this  measurcf  The  aggrieved  party  without  doubt 
might  consider  such  refusal  a  ground  for  war. 

Arbitration,  substantially  as  we  have  described  it,  was  much 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  never  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Still  there  is  truth  in  what  De  Martens  says, — that  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  rare ;  which  fact  he  attributes  to  "experi- 
ence of  the  inconveniencies  which  seem  to  be  almost  insepara- 
ble from  this  method  "  of  settling  quarrels  (Prfcis,  §  176). 
Kliiber,  who  also  speaks  of  the  great  neglect  of  arbitration 
in  modem  times,  remarks  that,  when  used,  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  settlement  of  less  important  controversies.^  Dr.  Twiss 
says,  that  "the  law-school  of  Bologna  was  continually  called 
upon  to  furnish  arbiters  in  the  disputes  between  the  Italian 
republics,"  and  that  in  modem  times,  powerful  States  have  re- 
ferred cases,  in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  their  subjects 
were  concerned,  to  commercial  tribunals.  In  two  instances, 
not  long  since.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  submitted  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  which  decided  in 
one  case  in  fistvor  <^  the  Portuguese  merchants,  in  the  other  in 
favor  of  the  British.  §  Dr.  Bluntschli  (in  his  Modemes  Ydlker- 
recht,  §  489)  praises  a  proposal  made  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
country,  to  choose  arbitrators  from  among  publicists  and  jurists, 

>»  Seeespedallj  Dig.  iy,  8,  De  leoeptiB,  et  qui  arbitrium  reoepenmt  ut  senten- 
tiam  dicant,  a  very  full  title  and  God.  ii,  66,  deTeoeptis  arbitris.  Comp.  Yangerow's 
Paadekten  iii,  §  670,  ed.  6,  Puchta's  Pandekten,  §  296,  and  Zimmennann  in  t.  Hoi- 
sendorf  B  Beohtaler.  art  Sohiedflrichter. 

f  Phillimore  iii,  p.  6.    Heftier  denies  that  it  it  so. 

%  Kliiber*8  V61]cerr.,  Morstadt's  revision,  §  163.  ElQber,  in  a*  note  to  the  section 
cited,  mentions  a  number  of  examples  of  it,  and  gives  references  to  older  writers. 

g  Bights  and  duties  of  nations  in  war,  p.  9-12. 
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who  would  be  likely,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  their 
scientific  reputation,  to  avoid  all  misleading  influences,  while, 
if  sovereigns  are  pitched  upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  is 
a  probability  that  some  irresponsible  privy  councillor  will  be 
deputed  to  prepare  the  materials,  out  of  which  the  sovereign 
mnst  draw  his  conclusions.  In  the  late  decision  of  the  Em- 
peror William,,  the  very  best  men  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to 
be  his  counsellors.  Certainly  no  better  man  could  be  found 
than  Kiepert  the  geographer,  who  was  one  of  the  number  ;  the 
others  being  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  a  man  of  high  authority 
in  commercial  matters. 

Arbitration  carries  with  it  a  moral  force  far  beyond  that  of 
mediation ;  it  implies  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the 
case ;  it  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  parties  who  have 
solemnly  engaged  to  respect  the  decision  ;  and  it  invokes  upon 
tbem,  if  they  prove  untrue  to  their  .promise,  the  moral  disap- 
probation of  mankind.  It  cannot^  however,  be  resorted  to  in 
all  kinds  of  disputes.  Questions  of  boundaries,  of  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  that  can  be  estimated  in  money,  of  wrongs 
done  to  private  persons,  of  interpretation  of  treaties,  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  in  this  way,  but  in  internal  wars  it  is 
almost  inapplicabla  Neither  the  pride  of  the  State,  nor  the 
feeling  of  the  people  who  support  the  government,  nor  the 
passions  of  the  revolters,  nor  yet  the  dread  of  foreign  interven- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  will  ordinarily 
allow  efiforts  to  conciliate  the  parties  in  such  wars  to  be  listened 
to  with  patience. 

In  international  arbitration  it  may  happen  not  un&equently 
that  one  of  the  parties  will  refuse  to  obey  the  sentence,  on  the 
ground  that  the  arbitrator,  or  tribunal  of  arbitration,  has  given 
a  decision  on  questions  which  were  not  submitted.  A  signal 
instance  in  point  here  was  the  conduct  of  our  government,  in 
regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
northwestern  boundary.  Already  in  1822  the  Emperor  of 
RtUBia  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  had  confined  his  award 
strictly  to  the  point  submitted  to  him,  which  was,  what  prop- 
erty and  in  what  places  the  treaty  intended  to  restore  to  the 
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United  States.  The  parties  oould  not  but  acquiesce  in  the 
decision,  but  it  took  foor  years  before  they  could  agree  between 
themselves  upon  the  value  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  the  British 
forces,  who  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. The  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  a  darker  problem  to 
solve.  It  was  which  of  two  lines,  that  claimed  by  the  United 
States  or  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  represented  the  true 
boundary  between  their  respective  territories  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  northwest  angle  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  so  westward  to  the  St  Lawrenca  We  respect  him 
for  being  befogged,  and  it  would  have  been  much  to  his  honor 
if  he  had  confessed  it ;  but  when  he  undertook  to  run  a  third 
line  of  his  own,  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to  abide  by 
his  judgment  And  so  the  difficulties  remained  undecided 
until  the  boundary  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington— the  Ashburton  and  Webster  treaty  of  1842. 

The  arbitration  at  Geneva  came  near  running  upon  a  sim- 
ilar rock  and  going  to  pieces.  It  appears  that  the  British  Com- 
missioners, who  were  parties  to  the  treaty,  represented  to  their 
government,  that  they  understood  that  the  consequential  dam- 
ages or  indirect  claims  were  not  to  be  put  forward  by  the  United 
States.  When,  however,  the  case  appeared,  they  were  put  fo^ 
ward ;  and  the  appalling  amount  of  possible  damages  greatly 
excited  the  British  public.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  publicly 
used  the  following  words :  "  We,  the  Commissioners,  were  dis- 
tinctly responsible  for  having  represented  to  the  government 
that  we  understood  a  promise  to  be  given  that  these  claims 
were  not  to  be  put  forward,  and  were  not  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration."  The  American  Commissioners,  one  and  all, 
denied  the  knowledge  of  any  such  understanding.*    A  little 

**  See  the  pamphlet  published  by  our  goTemmenti  entitled  ^  The  Amerioan  Oom- 
mlBsioners  and  the  Statement  of  Sir  StaiEord  Northoote,*'  Washington,  1872.  The 
Commissioners  in  general  content  themselyes  with  denying  that  any  promisee  not 
to  urge  the  indirect  claims  were  ever  made.  Mr.  Hoar  adds,  that  he  "  always 
thought  and  expected  that  those  claims,  though  incapable  from  their  natore  of 
computation  and  from  their  magnitude  incapable  of  compensation,  were  to  be  sab- 
mitted  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  urged  as  areason  why  a  gross  sum  should  be 
awarded,  which  should  be  an  ample  and  liberal  compensation  for  our  losses  byc^ 
tures  and  burnings,  without  going  into  petty  details.**  This,  as  we  understand  it, 
means  that  when,  in  the  progress  of  negotiations,  the  Commissioners  on  the  two 
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before  tliis  was  known  in  England,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon  cor- 
rected what  his  fellow  Commissioner  had  asserted  ;  '^  the  claims 
were  mentioned,"  said  he,  "  in  a  manner  which  in  substance  is 
described  in  that  protocol  on  your  lordships'  table ;"  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  authorized  a  friend  to  make  the  explanation 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  what  he  had  publicly  declared 
as  to  claims  for  indirect  losses,  he  referred  to  the  statement 
yolontanly  and  formally  made  by  the  American  Commissioners 
at  the  opening  of  ihe  Conference  of  the  8th  of  March,  which 
[he]  for  one  understood  to  amount  to  an  engagement,  that  the 
claims  in  question  should  not  be  put  forward  in  the  event  of  a 
treaty  being  agreed  upon." 

*  The  question  arises  whether  this  understanding  or  interpre- 
tation was  authorized  by  the  protocol  itself^  and  to  this  we 
must  answer  in  the  negative.  The  American  Commissioners 
did  not  mean  that  these  claims  would  be  waived  "  in  the  event 
of  a  treaty  being  agreed  upon,"  but  in  the  event  of  a  gross 
sum  being  agreed  to  by  the  British  Commissioners,  so  that 
further  proceedings — before  arbitrators  for  instance — should  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  They  said  in  effect,  "We  have  two 
kinds  of  claims ;  give  us  a  gross  sum  off  hand  to  satisfy  one 
species  of  them,  and  we,  will  consider  it  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter."  This,  surely,  does  not  mean  that  if  the  British  Com- 
missioners should  not  accede  to  their  proposition,  and  should 
carry  the  case  up  to  another  court,  they  would  still  continue 
the  same  offer.* 

That  this  was  the  meaning  appears  from  the  progress  of 
negotiations,  as  the  protocol  of  May  4,  from  which  alone  we 
leara  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  March  8,  describes 
it  After  dividing  the  claims  into  two  classes,  the  direct  and 
the  indirect,  and  remarking  that  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the 
direct  losses  could  be  easily  ascertained,  they  add,  "  that  in  the 
hope  of  an  amicaJbU  settlement  no  estimate  was  made  of  the 
indirect  losses,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  of 
indemnification  on  their  account,  in  the  event  of  no  such  settle- 
aides  hid  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  arbitration,  it  was  expected  that  this 
species  of  daima,  although  incomputable  and  incapable  of  compensation,  should 
1»  oiged  as  a  make- weight ;  and  it  frees  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  from  the  charge  that 
hss  been  made  of  putting  the  indirect  claims  into  the  case  on  the  sole  responsi- 
Ih%  of  the  State  Department 
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ment  being  mada"  The  question  shifts  to  this — what  did  they 
mean  by  amicable  settlement  f  The  words  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  correspondence  between  the  governments  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  treaty,  where  they  denote  a  settlement,  not  by  force,  but 
in  the  way  of  friendly  agreement  In  the  protocol,  however, 
they  are  restricted  to  settlement  within  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
For  as  yet  nothing  appears  to  show  that  they  thought  of  arbitra- 
tration,  and  they  had  full  power  to  do  whatever  arbitrators 
could  do  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  agreement  They  there- 
fore propose  the  payment  of  a  gross  siim  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims — meaning  of  course  as  yet  direct  claims — and  interest 
thereon.  The  others  denied  that  Great  Britain  had  failed  to 
discharge  her  duty  in  regard  to  the  cruisers,  and  declared  tb&t 
she  had  showed  her  readiness  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion. Now  for  the  first  time  they  make  the  offer  of  arbitration, 
to  which  the  American  Commissioners  declined  to  give  their 
consent,  "  unless  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  arbi- 
trator in  the  consideration  of  the  facts  could  first  be  agreed 
upon."  This  was  accepted  at  length  by  the  other  party ;  the 
three  rules  were  adopted,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  overcome^ 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  our  Commissioners  had  no 
thought,  so  far  as  appears,  of  arbitration  at  first,  or  at  least 
intended  not  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  it,  they  meant  by 
amicable  settlement  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  within  their 
own  body.  We  concede,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  ambigu- 
ous words  might  lead  the  British  Commissioners  astray,  and 
we  acquit  them  of  all  intention  to  misstate  the  case, — wonder- 
ing, however,  how  they  let  such  a  great  point  lie  unexplained. 

The  protocol  then  left  it  free  to  make  demand  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  indirect  losses.  But  when  we  come  to  the  treaty,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  its  terms  are  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  these  losses  were  to  be  brought  into  account 
We  lay  no  stress  whatever  on  the  vague  words  in  the  first 
Article,  '^  difficulties  growing  out  of^"  and  ''  claims  growing  out 
of  acts  committed  by  "  certain  vessels,  for  the  very  question  is 
^-cannot  claims  grow  remotely  as  well  as  directly  out  of  acts  ? 
But  the  Tenth  Article  seems  decisive.  If  Great  Britain  had 
been  found  to  have  failed  to  fulfill  any  duty  as  a  neutral,  and 
the  arbitrators  had  not  awarded  a  gross  sum,  a  board  of  asses- 
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sors  was  to  be  appointed,  who  should  decide  what  amounts 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  ''on  account  of  the 
liability  arising  from  such  &dlure  [of  duties]  as  to  each  vessel^ 
according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the 
arbitrators."  When  these  words  were  made  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
DO  reasonable  man  who  assented  to  them  could  have  thought 
of  the  indirect  losses.  For  in  that  case  the  assessors  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  decide  what  effect  the  Alabama,  what 
the  Florida,  etc..  had  had  upon  the  transfer  of  American  ships 
to  the  British  flag,  upon  enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  upon 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  the  war — ^a  problem  which  no  mortal  man  could  solve,  and 
of  which  no  sane  man  could  seek  a  solution. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  mention  of  indirect  claims  in  the  case 
seems  either  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  or  to  have  been 
kept  back  until  toward  the  end  of  the  preparations  for  the 
tribunal  at  Geneva.  In  the  confidential  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  our  Commissioners  by  the  State  Department,  the 
claims  are  mentioned  (No.  YI,  on  page  136)  as  (1)  claims  of 
the  United  States  consisting  of  claims  for  outlay  in  the  pursuit 
of  rebel  cruisers,  and  also  of  increased  premium  and  enhanced 
freights  growing  out  of  the  risk  caused  by  the  operations  of 
rebel  cruisers,  fitted  out  in  English  ports ;  and  (2)  as  claims  of 
individuals  who  had  lost  vessels  or  goods  owing  to  the  same 
cruisers.  No  other  losses  are  mentioned.  Moreover,  when  the 
case  was  prepared,  the  five  first  chapters  were  sent  to  several 
persons  for  examination  and  remark ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  at 
Geneva,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  the  sixth  chapter,  in  which  alone 
the  mention  of  the  indirect  claims  occurs,  '*  was  not  sent  out 
for  criticism,  as  the  others  had  been."  As  far  as  any  pledge 
(to  the  British  Commissioners)  was  concerned,  the  author  of 
the  case  had  certainly  an  entire  right  to  bring  these  claims  for- 
ward; and  so  very  short  a  chapter  could  not  demand  criticism 
apart  from  its  subject ;  but  the  fact  that  no  criticism  was  called 
for  on  so  important  a  subject,  seems  to  show  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  it  had  been  resolved  to  call  in  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
indirect  losses,  and  to  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  enemy's 
flank  as  well  as  front. 
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The  British  govemment  denied  that  in  the  case,  as  submitted 
by  them,  anything  but  direct  losses  was  thought  of,  and  they 
were  ready  to  stay  further  proceedings,  unless  a  supplementary 
convention  with  the  United  States  could  explain  or  limit  the 
treaty  to  their  satisfaction.  As  early  as  April  16,  when  the 
British  counter  case  had  been  presented  to  each  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, the  British  agent  made  known  to  them  the  feelings  of  bis 
govemment  in  regard  to  the  claims  in  the  American  case;  Oar 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  tribunal  at 
Geneva  ought  to  decide  whether  claims  for  indirect  losses 
properly  came  before  them  for  consideration.  Both  were  right 
A  tribunal  must  determine  what  is  the  extent  of  its  powers. 
Great  Britain  had  the  same  right  to  withdraw  its  case  from  the 
tribunal  on  the  ground  that  the  opposing  party  brought  for- 
ward what  had  never  been  submitted,  as  our  govemment  had 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
on  the  ground  that  he  went  aside  from  the  case  laid  before 
him.  Of  course,  in  such  disagreements  there  is  risk  of  exas- 
peration and  even  of  war.  But  it  was  better  that  the  British 
government  should  take  their  measures  at  the  beginning,  than 
that  they  should  refuse  at  the  end,  after  long  sitting  and  ail- 
ments, to  comply  with  the  judgment 

In  these  circumstances  the  arbitrators  made  known  a  decision 
on  the  19th  of  June,  which  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  end,  and  had  no  small  political  effect ;  it  may  have 
saved  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministiy  from  dissolution  and,  possibly. 
Gen.  Grant  from  beings  defeated  at  the  election  of  last  Novem- 
ber. The  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  is  thus  expressed,  in  refer- 
ence to  '*  losses  under  the  several  heads  of:  1st,  the  losses  in  the 
transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the  British 
flag ;  2d,  the  enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  and^  8d,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  the  addition  of  a  lai^e  sum  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppresion  of  the  rebellion :" — ^'  that 
these  claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an 
award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between 
nations,  and  should,  upon  such  principles,  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  in  making  its  award, 
even  if  there  were  no  disagreements  between  the  two  govern - 
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ments  as  to  the  competency  of  the  tribanal  to  decide  thereon.'' 
The  arbitrators  were  unanimous  in  this  opinion,  but  give  no 
reasons  justifying  their  decision.     Do  they  mean  to  say  that  no 
mediate,  or  remote,  or  consequential  damages  can  be  considered 
and  taken  into  account,  when  one  nation  injures  another,  whether 
by  ddus  or  by  culpa  f    In  their  award  they  deny  that  prospec- 
tive earnings,  as  depending  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  unfor 
seen  contingencies,  can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation.    We  judge,  therefore,  that  every  loss,  which  is  not 
immediate,  and  directly  caused  by  a  given  faulty  act,  is  con- 
sideied  by  them  as  calling  for  no  indemnification.     Whether 
this  doctrine  will  stand  seems  to  us  doubtful     Take  the  pro- 
spective catch  of  a  whaling  vessel  for  an  instance.     In  each 
particular  case  it  is  uncertain,  but  surely  the  average  of  profit  of 
vessels  so  employed,  in  a  particular  season  and  part  of  the  sea, 
famishes  grounds  for  fair  estimates  of  losse&     The  arbitrators 
themselves  allow  interest,  but  what  is  this  except  the  mini- 
mum of  bare  average  profit     Nor  does  the  loss  in  such  a  case 
differ  trom  the  lucrum  cessans  of  Roman  law,  which  was  of  old, 
and  is  still  in  the  applied  Roman  law  of  modem  times,  as  freely 
taken  into  account  as  is  the  damnum  emergens  or  positive  harm. 
As  for  the  three  descriptions  of  injuries  mentioned  in  the 
American  case,  they  are  to  be  excluded,  if  at  all,  for  special 
reasona     We  are  unable  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  deci- 
sion,—if  the  arbitrators  intended  to  say  that  all  mediate  or 
indirect  clainas  are  per  se  excluded,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  from  submissions  for  damages.     Is 
any  other  rule  applicable  in  international  cases  than  that  which 
governs  when  compensation  is  demanded  for  private  injuries  to 
property  ?   We  much  desire  to  see  this  matter  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  general  justice,  of  Roman  law,  and  of 
international  precedent,  for  if  we  are  to  have  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration instead  of  "  wars  and  fightings  "  in  the  future,  questions 
tOQcbing  the  kind  of  damages  will  continually  come  up.     We 
venture  to  lay  down  without  proof  or  illustration  the  following 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  injuries  for  which  indemnification 
may  be  demanded. 

1.  Injuries,  capable   of   being  estimated    in    money  and 
caused,  whether  mediately  or  immediately,  by  negligence  or 
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culpa,  do  not  f  urnisli  a  just  claim  for  compensation  to  man  or 
state,  unless  they  could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  negligent 
party. 

2.  If  the  n^ligence  is  one  of  many  causes,  so  that  its  sepa- 
rate effect  cannot  be  calculated,  the  claim  for  reparation  is  in- 
admissible. 

S.  The  complication  of  causes  being  in  general  greater  in 
the  affairs  of  nations  than  of  individuals,  it  is  more  unsafe  in 
that  case  to  impute  consequences  to  single  acts  of  negligence. 

4.  Where  the  evil  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  prevented, 
and  was  the  effect  of  the  cause  alleged  and  was  an  injury  to 
property,  a  claim  for  public  damages  is  admissible.* 

M.  Pradier-Poder6,  a  French  publicist  of  distinction,  annota- 
tor  of  Grotius  and  Vattel,  in  a  brochure  published  last  summer, 
takes  ground  in  regard  to  the  indirect  claims  of  the  United 
States,  which  is,  in  one  point,  like  that  of  our  government  prior 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  referred  to  above.  He  says 
that  "the  question  proposed  to  the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of 
deciding  whether  England  ought  to  be  responsible  for  indirect 
damages, — which  would  be  contrary  to  reason,  equity  and  law, 
— ^but  whether  such  claims  brought  forward  [by  the  United 
States]  have  a  bearing  on  indirect  or  on  direct  damages."  But 
as  the  United  States  through  their  agent,  and  through  the 
American  High  Commission,  expressly  called  certain  injuries 
indirect,  could  the  tribunal  with  propriety  have  set  aside  the 
admission  of  the  complaining  party,  and  so  have  given  him  an 
advantage  which  he  did  not  even  claim  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration  after  the  difficulty  that  arose  fixjm  the  claims  for 
indirect  losses  was  removed.  We  pi-opose  only  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  final  adjudication.     The  result  depended  mainly 

*  We  refer  those  who  are  desiioiis  of  looking  at  this  point  in  the  light  of  Roman 
law  to  Vangerow,  Pandekten  iii,  §  571 ;  Puchta,  Pandekten  §  226,  230,  261,  and  to 
the  former  jurist  on  the  Lex.  Aquilia,  XT.  S.  §  681.  The  ancient  authorities  are 
especiallj  the  Code  vii,  4T,  de  sententiis  quae  pro  eo  quod  interest  proferuntur, 
and  on  the  Aquilian  law ;  Gkdus  iv,  §  210-219 ;  Inst  ir,  3 ;  1%.  ix,  2  de  leg. 
AquiL ;  Cod.  iii,  35  de  leg.  Aquil.  The  remarkable  law  of  Justinian  (U.  S.  Cod. 
yii,  47)  shows  that  questions  of  damages  had  been  pushed  out  into  intolerable 
prolixities.  The  judges  are  warned  lest  the  damnum  "  in  circuitus  inextricsbiles 
redigatur,  ne  dum  in  infinitum  oomputatio  reducitur,  pro  sua  impossibilitate  cadat'' 
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upon  the  three  rules  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Washington — 
how  thej  should  be  interpreted, —  and  upon  the  facts  of  the 
treatment  of  insurgent  cruisers  bj  British  authorities.  Other 
principles  of  international  law,  of  course,  entered  into  the 
decision,  but  the  three  rules  were  all  important  As  for  other 
principles  the  arbitrators  were  unfettered.  They  had  a  right  to 
follow  Boman  law,  or  English  law,  or  their  own  views  of  equity, 
or  any  other  rule  which  seemed  to  them  good. 

These  three  rules  we  submit  to  the  eyes  of  our  readers  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness '' 

"*  A  neutral  goyemment  is  bound : 

Firat,  to  uae  due  diligence  to  pieyent  the  fitting  out,  aiming,  or  equipping,  within 
iti  juriediction,  of  any  Teeael  which,  it  has  reasonable  ground  t<>  belieye,  is  intended 
to  cruiae  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and 
alBO  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  Jurisdiction  of  any 
vMBol  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  spe- 
dally  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  sufter  either  belligerent  to  make  uae  of  its  ports  or 
watera  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

TUrdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  aU  per- 
BODs  within  its  Jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
and  duties." 

These  rules  are  expressed  with  at  least  the  ordinary  clearness 
of  diplomatic  papers,  but  they  might  give  and  they  gave  ground 
for  debate  as  to  their  real  meaning.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
if  another  similar  arbitration  should  have  to  treat  of  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence,  that  the 
meaning  of  these  important  rules  would  be  again  debated. 
Some  duties  laid  down  in  the  rules  are  by  their  nature  indefinite. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  is  meant  by  due  diligence  f  Want  of 
due  diligence  is  included  in  the  Latin  word  ctdpcu  Bynkershock 
remarks,  "  quid  ctdpce  nomine  venial  difficile  est  definire,  proecipue 
ta  in  re  valet  Judicis  arbitrium,^^*  "According  to  Mr.  Austin 
(Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  8d  ed.,  478-480),  dolus  denotes 
direct  intention ;  culpa^  negligence,  heedlessness,  rashness,  and 
indirect  and  sudden  intention."  The  different  degrees  of  culpa, 
in  the  sense  of  carelessness  or  want  of  diligence,  may  be  meas- 
vired,  as  is  done  in  Roman  law,  by  the  care  of  an  ordinary  man 

*  Qoaeat.  J.  Privat,  iv,  cap.  22. 
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and  bj  that  of  a  careful  householder.  The  want  of  the  first 
kind  of  care  is  the  greater  degree  of  cufpa  or  negligence;  the 
want  of  the  latter  kind  of  care  is  the  lower  degree  of  the  same 
quality.*  But  what  is  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment? Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  defines  it  as  the  amount  ^^  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  fix>m  a  well  regulated,  wise,  and 
conscientious  government,  according  to  its  institutions  and  its 
ordinary  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs. "f  This  definition  is 
accommodated  to  the  definition  of  private  law  given  above,  but 
it  labors  at  several  points  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  speak. 
Without  venturing  on  a  definition,  we  may  say  (1)  that  defect  of 
law  or  failure  of  power  in  the  executive  removes  the  culpa  to  the 
State  itself ;  (2)  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  watch- 
fulness to  prevent  an  evil  ought  to  increase  with  the  perceived 
magnitude  of  the  evil ;  (8)  that  the  detection  of  plans  to  violate 
neutrality  ought  not  to  be  left  to  agents  of  belligerent  powers 
in  neutral  territory ;  (4)  that  in  a  free  country  the  subordinate 
officials  ought  to  be  watched,  lest  their  biases  or  lawlessness 
should  aid  violations  of  neutrality ;  (5)  that  due  diligence  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  fecilities  of  using  neutral 
territory  for  unlawAil  purposes,  and  to  its  impoi-tance  as  a  sally- 
ing point  to  a  belligerent  in  a  given  casa 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  the  official  routine  or  in* 
inertice  of  a  government  may  require  time  for  its  correction, 
and  that  defects  of  law  may  not  at  once  be  perceived.  We  are 
willing  also  to  admit  that  international  law  being  in  a  state  of 
progress,  the  duties  of  neutrality  may  not  be  as  well  understood 
in  one  age  as  in  the  succeeding,  or  in  one  country  as  in  an- 
other ;  but  the  effect  of  this,  where  there  is  entire  impartiality, 
is  only  to  lower  the  degree  of  culpa.  But  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  touching  the  duties 
of  neutrals,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  was 
even  higher  in  her  demands  on  France  early  in  the  war  of  our 
revolution  than  we  have  been  on  her,  and  that  since  1776  neu- 
trality has  been  growing  more  strict.  Great  Britain  has  veered 
with  circumstances,  but  the  doctrine  has  grown  more  imperious 
in  its  demands. 

*Puchta,  Pandekten,  g  266. 

t  Sir  A.  Oookbam'8  diflflenting  opinion  (Supplem.  to  Lond,  Gas.  of  Sept  24, 1872, 
pp.  4140-4143.) 
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The  duty  of  exercising  due  diligence,  it  has  been  just  said, 
increases  with  the  importance  of  the  interests  calling  for  its 
exercise.  This  plain  moral  rule  is  thus  expressed  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  :  *•  Due  diligence  should  be 
exercised  bj  neutral  governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
risks,  to  which  either  belligerent  may  be  exposed  by  failure  to 
fdlfiU  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part"  And  in 
appljring  it  to  the  claims  and  complaints  before  them,  they  say 
that  "  the  circumstances  ....  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  all  possible 
solicitude  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved 
in  the  proclamation  issued  May  IS,  1861."  That  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  the  insurgents  at  the  South  to  damage  our  commerce 
by  capturing  or  driving  our  vessels  off  the  sea,  and  by  raising  the 
premium  of  insurance,  depended  very  much  on  their  ability  to 
obtain  vessels,  in  underhand  ways,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  to  allow  such  transactions  to  go  on  amounted, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  favoring  one  belligerent 
vastly  more  than  the  other.  Thus  the  want  of  diligence  in  this 
instance  involved  the  want  of  impartiality  as  well  as  of  other 
qualities  which  enter  into  the  discharge  of  neutral  obligations. 

In  another  place  of  the  decision  the  arbitrators  say  that  "  the 
government  of  England  cannot  justify  itself  for  its  failure  in 
due  diligence  on  a  plea  of  insufficiency  of  legal  means  of  action 
it  possessed."  This  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways;  if  legal 
means  were  insufficient,  this  insufficiency  furnished  no  excuse 
for  violations  of  international  law  within  the  jurisdiction;  or, 
if  the  plea  is  made,  it  is  not  justified  by  fiu^t  As  to  the  first 
mode  of  explaining  the  words,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  intema>- 
tional  obligations  do  not  arise  from  municipal  law.  If  then  the 
preventive  action  of  officers  of  government  is  restricted  by  the 
defects  of  the  law,  that  is  a  standing  &ult  for  which  the  nation 
is  responsible,  and  involves  a  standing  slackness  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  other  States,  or  a  standing  want  of  foresight  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  failing  to  protect  those  rights. 
Surely  the  claims  of  foreign  States  are  just  as  strong  as  they 
would  be  if  the  laws  were  better.  As  to  the  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  words,  it  may  be  that  the  arbitrators  thought 
that  Great  Britain  had  invested  the  government  with  power 
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enough  to  discharge  all  the  international  datie^  of  the  State. 
Probably,  however,  this  was  not  their  meaning.     But  whatever 
they  thought,  some  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra 
thought  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act  nor  power  legally  to  detain  a  vessel,  unless  she  fled  to  sea 
ready  to  cany  on  hostilities.     And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  when 
in  1829-1830  the  British  government  captured  near  the  Azores 
several  unarmed  vessels  with  unarmed  Portuguese  on  board, 
who  had  undoubtedly  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  going  on  an  expedition  against  the  usurper  Don 
Miguel,  it  was  thought  by  a  decided  majority  in  parliament 
that  the  government  was  justified  in  so  summary  a  proceeding. 
So,  also,  when  in  1863  the  rams  were  detained  by  executive 
authority,  and  indeed  in  the  similar  cases  of  orders  given  for 
the  detention  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  the  government 
showed  that  it  felt  itself  to  have  power  enough  to  exercise 
measures  in  defence  of  the  neutrality  lawa     It  is  true,  however, 
as  Pro£  Bernard  observes  in  his  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
(p.  404),  that  the  English  neutrality  law  or  foreign  enlistment 
act,  then  in  force,  was  enforced  less  freely  and  readily  than  our 
similar  law,  and  was  more  embarrassed  by  fear  of  interfering 
with  private  rights ;  but  is  it  not  true  also  that  the  sovereign's 
prerogative  and  orders  in  council  furnish  ready  eflFectual  means 
of  fulfilling  obligations  toward  other  States  ? 

The  expression  of  the  first  rule,  "reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve," is  necessarily  vague,  and  must  be  measured  by  knowledge 
of  facts  accessible  at  the  time  of  making  a  decision.  Much  less 
evidence,  however,  is  necessary, for  detaining  a  vessel  with  good 
reason  than  would  convict  a  criminal  in  a  jury  trial.  The 
building  of  a  ship,  for  instance,  intended  for  purposes  of  war, 
like  the  Alabama,  and  constructed  on  account  of  some  foreign 
State  unknown,  together  with  the  presence  in  the  place  of  a  per- 
son known  or  shrewdly  supposed  to  be  an  agent  of  a  belligerent 
power,  may  be  sufficient  ground,  with  nothing  more,  for  the 
seizure,  search,  and  detention  of  the  vessel  The  new  British 
foreign  enlistment  act  of  August,  1870,  allows  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  chief  authorities  in  British  possessions  to  act  on 
reasonable  and  probable  grounds  of  belief,  '*  that  a  ship  has  been 
or  is  being  built,  etc.,  in  violation  of  the  act  f  and  if  a  seizure 
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takes  place,  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  his  agent  must  establish 
the  innocence  of  the  vessel  on  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  To  protect  these  authorities  in  the  due  exer- 
cise of  their  judgment,  it  is  also  enacted  that  no  warrant,  issued 
in  pursuance  of  the  act,  shall  subject  them  to  any  action  or 
other  legal  proceedings  whatsoever. 

The  phrase,  "  in  whole  or  in  part,"  pertaining  to  the  second 
claase  of  the  first  rule,  is  meant,  of  course,  to  cover  such  cases 
as  those  of  the  Alabama,  where  the  arming  and  equipping  was 
completed  abroad.  In  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  already  re- 
ferred to  (April,T.863),  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  held  that  the  offense  against  the  foreign  enlistment 
act  then  existing,  consisting  in  arming  and  equipping  a  vessel 
for  war,  implied  that  when  she  left  port  she  should  be  adapted 
for  hostile  operations,  and  that  the  offense  would  not  be  com- 
plete, if  the  purpose  was  to  put  arms  on  board  and  get  her 
ready  for  hostile  operations  at  a  place  beyond  British  jurisdiction. 
He  also  said  that  as  "  the  Alabama  sailed  away  from  Liverpool 
without  any  arms  at  all,  merely  a  ship  in  ballast ;  and  her  arms 
were  all  put  in  at  Terceira,  not  a  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
the  foreign  enlistment  act  [was]  no  more  violated  by  that  than 
by  any  other  indifferent  matter  that  might  happen  about  a  boat 
of  any  kind  whatever."  The  new  act  seems  not  to  be  charge- 
able with  such  a  gross  deficiency,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
shameful  confessions  of  the  weakness  of  law,  and  of  the  indif- 
ference of  a  great  Christian  nation  to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
other  nations,  will  never  need  to  be  made  again  through  all 
time. 

But  what  was  intended  by  preventing  **the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel,"  etc.,  "such  vessel  having  been 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction  for  war- 
likeuse."  Is  the  sense  of  this,  that  a  vessel,  having  been  adapted 
for  warlike  use,  and  having  fled  from  the  port  where  it  was  so 
adapted,  may  be  detained  afterward,  if  found  within  British 
jurisdiction  ?  Suppose  also,  as  would  of  course  happen,  unless 
such  vessel  was  overtaken  and  captured  on  the  sea,  that  it  had 
meanwhile  received  a  commission  to  be  a  public  vessel,  would 
that  fact  have  any  influence  on  the  duty  of  seizing  and  detain- 
ing her?    The  arbitrators  express  themselves  clearly  on  these 
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questions.  They  say  that  "  the  efiFect  of  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
committed  by  means  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  arma- 
ment  of  vessels,  is  not  done  away  with  by  any  commission 
which  the  government  of  belligerent  powers,  benefited  by  the 
violation  of  neutrality,  may  afterward  grant  that  vessel ;  and 
[that]  the  ultimate  step  by  which  the  offease  is  completed 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the  offen- 
der, nor  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of 
establishing  his  innocence."  To  this  they  add  that  the  privilege 
of  exterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of  war  is  admitted  into 
the  law  of  nations  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  as  founded  on 
the  principles  of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference ;  and  therefore 
can  never  be  appealed  to  for  justification  of  acts  done  in  viola- 
tion of  neutrality.  And  in  accordance  with  these  principles 
they  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  Alabama  and  Florida  ought 
not,  according  to  the  three  rules,  to  have  been  admitted  to  stop 
at  British  ports,  without  being  proceeded  against  for  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

Here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  gist  of  the  case  before  the 
arbitrators  lies.  That  the  second  clause  of  the  first  rule  regards 
the  original  guilt  as  resting  on  such  vessels  even  after  commis- 
sions are  given  to  them  by  public  authority  ;  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  detention  whenever  they  are  found  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  whose  laws  they  have  broken,  nay  more,  that 
this  was  good  international  law  before  the  three  rules  were  made, 
we  fully  believa  We  are  sure  that  the  clause  was  supposed  to 
have  this  meaning,  by  our  commissioners,  when  it  was  made,  and 
we  can  hardly  conceive,  in  view  of  the  opinion  existing  in  this 
country,  that  they  should  frame  or  consent  to  a  set  of  rules  in 
which  this  was  not  implied.  The  form  of  the  sentence  and  its 
unlimited  language  look  the  same  way.  It  is  not  said  that  a 
neutral  is  bound  to  prevent  a  vessel,  intended  to  carry  on  war, 
etc.,  from  running  out  of  the  port  where  it  was  built  or  fitted, 
but  to  prevent  its  departure  from  his  jurisdiction  whenever  it 
be  found.  The  original  fitting  out  arming  or  equipping,  the 
original  departure,  are  unlawful  acts,  which  lie  upon  the  vessel 
and  expose  it,  wherever  it  is  caught  within  the  reach  of  the 
neutral's  territorial  law,  to  detention. 

This  interpretation  is  conformed  to  the  general  strain  of 
international  law.     It  is  ti*ue  that  a  belligerent  ship,  making  a 
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capture  in  neutral  waters,  and  so  doing  a  great  wrong  to  the 
neutral  sovereign,  is  generally  dealt  with  through  it  own  sove- 
reign ;  the  prize  is  restored  by  him  if  restored  at  all ;  but  if 
the  captured  vessel  should  be  brought  into  the  waters  of  the 
same  neutral,  we  conceive  that  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  detain 
it,  as  being  unlawfully  captured.  The  general  principle  is, 
that  all  hostile  acts  committed  within  neutral  territory  furnish 
ground  for  demand  of  reparation  or  of  apology.  There  is  often 
a  vague  impiessioa  that  exterritorialitjr  ib  so  sacred  a  privilege, 
that  the  neutral  must  respect  it  in  all  circumstances ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
exterritoriality  or  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country 
to  certain  privileged  classes  of  aliens  within  its  bounds.  Even 
ambassadors,  who  have  the  most  of  this  exemption,  when  they 
commit  crimes,  may  be  sent  home  if  they  will  not  go  of  them- 
selves ;  and  if  they  harbor  criminals  in  their  hotels,  entrance 
piay  be  efifected  by  main  force  for  the  seizure  of  such  persons. 
Belligerent  vessels  may  or  may  not  be  received  into  neutral 
ports  for  peaceful  purposes,  and,  when  there,  are  subjected  to 
certain  rulea  Thus,  if  their  crews  should  engage  in  brawls  on 
the  land,  the  police  may  arrest  them  and  prevent  breaches  of 
the  peace.  These  instances  show  what  is,  we  believe,  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  exterritoriality  of  war  vessels,  in  the 
limited  extent  in  which  it  exists,  is  merely  due  to  the  comity  of 
nations  toward  each  other.  It  is  not  obligatory  to  admit  them 
with  prizes,  or  even  to  admit  them  at  all ;  there  may  rightfully 
be  rules  touching  the  conduct  of  two  ships  of  hostile  nation- 
alities when  they  meet  in  the  same  port ;  one  may  be  detained 
until  the  other  has  a  chance  to  get  out  to  sea.  The  motives  of 
entire  impartiality  and  neutrality,  of  comity,  and  of  security 
against  violent  acts  within  his  territory,  all  weigh  to  produce  a 
policy  of  the  neutral  which,  indeed,  is  not  always  the  same,  but 
which  is  on  the  whole  verging  more  and  more  toward  the  con- 
dition of  standing  entirely  aloof  from  the  war. 

The  practice  of  nations  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  believe ; 
our  own  international  principles ;  the  reason  of  the  case ;  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators,  all  concur  in  this — that  a  commis- 
sion is  no  security  against  penalty  for  illegal  acts.  A  neutral  is 
not  bound,  indexed,  to  enforce  the  penalty  himself, — ^he  may 
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lay  that  burden  on  the  vessel's  sovereign.  But  what  if  the 
vessel  have  no  sovereign  known  to  the  law  of  nations ;  what  if 
all  the  ports  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  a  state  are  blockaded ; 
what  is  the  neutral's  duty  then  ?  Here  then  is  a  very  strong 
point  in  our  case  before  the  arbitrators,  to  which  they  do  not 
openly  refer,  but  rather  lay  down  general  principles  applica- 
ble to  all  nations.  The  arguments  of  the  American  counsel^ 
however,  naturally  touch  on  this  point,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Evarts,  made  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August 

The  respect  paid  to  a  public  vessel,  it  is  there  said,  is  paid  to 
a  force  representing  an  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  not  to  a 
mere  belligerent  "  The  treatment  of  a  vessel  rests  on  consid- 
erations which  govern  the  relations  of  States  toward  one  an- 
other, so  far  as  they  are  sovereign  and  political  existences." 
"  What  language  do  writers  of  authority  hold  in  regard  to  a 
public  vessel  belonging  not  to  a  sovereign,  but  to  a  belligerent 
power  not  recognized  as  a  sovereign?  The  courts  of  thf 
country  where  the  question  has  been  raised,  as  a  question  of 
law,  apply  to  the  political  authority,  and  ask  how  it  has 
resolved  the  question  of  the  public  character  to  be  conceded 
to  these  vessels ;  and  if  this  question,  which  is  a  political  one, 
has  been  decided  in  the  sense  of  the  recognition  of  the  quality 
of  the  belligerent,  then  the  ship  of  the  belligerent  is  regardcxi 
as  exempted  from  legal  prosecutions,  and  as  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  But  this  vessel  remains  under  control, 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  whose  ports  it  has 
visited,  and  it  remains  with  the  character  of  a  limited  recogni- 
tion, and  not  with  the  public  character  of  a  representative  of  a 
recognized  sovereign  power.  We  understand  the  reasons  for 
recognizing  the  quality  of  a  belligerent,  while  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  quality  of  a  sovereign  is  refused.  These  rea- 
sons are  dictated  by  humanity,  by  equity.  But  it  is  useless  to 
recognize  the  quality  of  belligerent  and  refuse  that  of  sove- 
reign, if  you  introduce,  one  after  another,  all  the  characteristics 
of  sovereignty  into  your  relations  with  a  power  simply  recog- 
nized as  belligerent,  and  to  which  you  have  refused  the  quality 
of  sovereign."* 

*  We  have  in  our  hands  the  speech  of  Mr.  Evarts  only  in  French,  and  are  sony 
not  to  dte  his  weighty  words  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  of  which  he  ia  such  a 
master. 
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The  recognitioii  of  belligerency  is  a  mere  act  of  humanity,  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  war.  There  are  no  obligations 
of  an  international  character  toward  that  which,  although  it 
my  be  an  organized  power,  is  not  a  State,  and  may  not  have 
a  bdligerent  life  of  six  months.     Much  more,  then,  than  in 
oidinary  cases^  must  a  neutral  use  a  due-  diligence  toward  such 
fe.  ■      an  entity  and  its  instruments  of  war.     Much  more  is  it  bound 
il  I     to  keep  that  which  is  tangible  within  its  power,— rthe  ship  in  its 
port— when  the  government  may  disappear  before  the  next 
crop  13  gathered.     The  commission  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  an 
estabhsbed  nation  is  a  security  for  the  future ;  there  is  some- 
thing likely  to  last  if  the  ship  goes  down ;  but  the  commission 
of  a  vessel  of  a  province  or  territory  trying  to  become  a  State, 
may  be  a  security  worth  as  little  as  the  bonds  of  a  ruined 
rebellion. 

On  the  matter  of  the  second  rule  the  arbitrators  thus  express 
themselves :  "  In  order  to  impart  to  supplies  of  coal  a  character 
inconsistent  with  the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral 
ports  as  a  base  of  operations,  the  necessary  supplies  must  be 
connected  with  the  special  circumstances  of  time,  person,  and 
place."  Here  the  main  enquiries  are  what  is  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  whether  granting  supplies  of  coal  to  both  belligerents 
was  putting  them  on  equal  terms  ? 

The  r^ulations  respecting  the  supply  of  coal  to  belligerent 
diips  in  British  ports,  during  our  war,  were  that  the  belligerents 
should  be  treated  alike  ;  that  so  much  only  should  be  put  on 
board  as  might  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  vessel  of  either  to  the 
nearest  port  of  her  own  country ;  and  that  no  coal  was  to  be 
again  supplied  to  any  such  ship  of  either  in  the  same  port — 
^  without  special  permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  time  when  such  coal  had  been  last  supplied 
to  her  within  British  waters."* 

These  regulations  could  not  be  and  were  not  fiiUy  enforced, 
and  ships  of  the  confederates  by  false  statements  on  their  part, 
or  by  "  special  permission,"  did  receive  extra  supplies  of  coal  in 
British  ports.  They  made  twenty-five  visits  to  such  ports,  in 
^xteen  of  which  they  furnished  themselves  with  coaL    Their 

*  Iflsned  Jan.  31,  1862,  and  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Bernard's  Neutrality  of  Great 
Bntain,  p.  187,  and  in  Amer.  Append.,  i,  350. 
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supplies  thus  obtained  amounted  to  twenty-eight  hundred  tons. 
To  all  the  other  ports  of  the  world  they  made  twenty  yisits. 
The  vessels  which  had  wronged  Great  Britain  the  most,  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama,  freely  received  such  supplies, — ^the 
last,  long  after  word  might  have  been  sent  to  arrest  her,  if  the 
order  originally  given  had  been  earnestly  meant,  and  if  a  com- 
mission had  not  been  thought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Such  coaling  was  their  very  fountain  of  life,  for  they  had  no 
home  ports  into  which  they  could  run.  The  privilege  seems  to 
have  been  a  far  greater  advantage  to  the  Confederate  cause  than 
to  the  United  Statea  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  would 
have  been  right  to  refuse  these  two  vessels  at  least  the  hospital- 
ities of  the  British  ports,  as  in  Brazil  orders  were  given  (June 
28,  1868)  that  the  Alabama  should  no  more  be  received  in  any 
port  of  the  empire,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  "infringed  the 
dispositions  of  the  circular  of  Ist  August,  1861,  by  making 
Bata  Island  the  base  of  her  operations,  by  carrying  prizes  there, 
and  by  proceeding  from  thence  to  take  others  which  she 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  after  having  them  there  some  days  at 
the  anchorage  place  of  the  island''* 

But  what  is  a  base  of  operations  7  Mr.  Waite,  in  his  ai^ga- 
ment  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  as  to  the  special  supply 
of  coal  in  British  ports  to  Confederate  ships,  defines  it  to  be 
"  any  place  at  which  the  necessary  preparations  for  war  are 
made ;  any  place  from  which  ships,  arms,  ammunition,  stores, 
equipments,  or  men  are  furnished," — *'in  short,  the  support,  the 
foundation,  which  upholds  and  sustains  the  operations  of  a 
naval  war."  And  he  cites  Earl  Bussell's  note  to  Mr.  Adams, 
of  March  26,  1862,  respecting  the  Flambeau,  an  armed  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  prohibited  from  furnishing 
herself,  at  the  port  of  Nassau,  with  coal  that  had  been  sent 
from  this  country  by  the  government,  on  the  ground  that  "  to 
supply  her  with  coal  might  be  to  facilitate  her  belligerent 
operations,  and  this  would  constitute  an  infraction  of  the  neu- 
trality prescribed  by  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  the  18th  of 
May,"  1861. 


*  Ne&rly  the  words  of  a  Brazilian  circular  of  June  23,  1863,  Britiah  Oaae, 
Appendix,  1.  2d5. 
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To  famish  coal  to  a  belligerent  in  war  does  not  of  itself 
amount  to  affording  to  him  a  base  of  operations  in  a  neutral 
territory,  but  may  reach  this  point,  if  he  have  no  other  base,  if 
the  place  of  supply  is  well  situated  for  attacking  his  enemy, 
if  he  can  calculate  on  returning  thither  and  renewing  his  means 
of  attack,  and  if  the  supply  is  large  enough  to  help  him  to 
keep  the  seas  for  a  considerable  time.  The  West  Indies,  and 
especially  the  port  of  Nassau,  was  such  a  place,  where  instead 
of  giving  enough  of  the  fuel  to  carry  a  Confederate  vessel  to 
Southern  ports  not  far  distant,  the  authorities  seemed  inclined 
to  give  according  to  the  necessities  of  cruisers  without  ports, 
exiles  from  the  world  beside.  Their  actions  then  might  fairly 
bring  in  the  British  authorities  guilty  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion for  suffering  their  ports  to  become  bases  of  naval  opera- 
tions and  of  thus  acting  as  allies  of  a  power  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  well  nigh  powerless.  And  this,  besides  the 
special  wrong  of  supplying  those  vessels,  which  had  violated 
the  law  of  neutrality  under  the  first  rule,  and  were  liable  on 
that  account  to  seizure  and  detention. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  passing  from  a  declaration  of 
their  principles  to  a  decision  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  find 
that  Great  Britain  &iled  by  omission  to  fulfill  her  duties,  as 
laid  down  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  rules,  in  regard  to  the 
Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah,  but  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  the  latter  only  from  the  time  of  her  leaving 
Melbourne,  February  18,  1865.  The  tenders  of  the  two  former 
vessels  were  subjected  to  the  decision  given  in  relation  to  the 
principal  ships.  Four  of  the  arbitrators  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  award,  and  Sir  A.  Cockbum  for  reasons  separately  as- 
signed by  him,  find  Great  Britain  to  have  incurred  liability 
nnder  the  first  and  third  rules,  as  far  as  the  Alabama  was 
concerned;  four  of  them  decided  there  was  a  failure  to 
folfill  aU  the  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Florida;  and  three, 
to  fulfill  the  second  and  third  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. They  find  that  there  was  no  such  fitilure  in  regard  to 
4e  other  vessels  presented  to  them,  although,  in  the  case  of 
the  Betribution,  two  out  of  five  were  inclined  to  give  a  decision 
casting  blame  on  Great  Britain.  Several  vessels  were  excluded 
from  consideration  for  want  of  evidence.  We  refrain  from 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  these  decisions. 
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After  finding  that  in  regard  to  the  vessels  above  named  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  fulfill  some  of  **  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the  principles  of  international  law 
not  inconsistent  with  them,"  the  arbitrators  might  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States ;  but  they  wisely  chose  to  give  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  them  in  their  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity.  This  they  do  in  the  way  of  passing  judgment 
upon  certain  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States ;  and  first  they 
decide^  that  "  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  any  sum  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers 
specified  in  the  award."  The  reason  alleged  for  this  is  that 
these  costs  are  not  properly  distinguishable  from  the  general 
expenses  of  the  war.  Next,  they  express  themselves  to  be 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  of  award  on 
the  head  of  "  the  prospective  injuries  which,  as  depending  in 
their  nature  on  future  and  uncertain  contingencies,  cannot 
properly  be  made  subject  to  compensation."  We  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  this  part  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  sustained  either  by  Roman  or  by  English  law  or  by  the 
principles  of  national  justice.  Sir  Alexander  Oockbum,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion,  is  far  from  objecting  to  claims  of  whalers  for 
loss  of  prospective  catch ;  only  he  would  cut  down  greatly 
those  that  were  actually  presented ;  he  would  award  a  reason- 
able percentage  on  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfits.* 

Next  they  say  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  damages  sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all 
double  claims  for  the  same  losses,  and  all  claims  for  gross 
fi^eight,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  net  freight ;  and  that  it  is  just 
to  allow  interest  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Having  expressed  these 
opinions,  which  command  themselves  at  once,  they  award,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one,  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  to  be  paid  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  they  declare  that  "  each  and  every  one  of  said 
claims,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented 
to  the  notice  or  laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be 
considered  and  treated  as  settled  and  barred."    These  words 


*  Suppl.  Lond.  Gaz.j  p.  4363. 
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are  in  substance  those  of  the  treaty,  which  also  requires  pay- 
ment of  the  gross  sum  awarded  within  twelve  months  of  the 
award. 

The  United  States,  on  receiving  this  money,  will  be  under 
DO  control  as  to  its  disposal  They  have  the  power  to  use  it 
for  entirely  other  objects  than  those  contemplated  in  the  claims 
themselves.  They  are  like  irresponsible  guardians  who  can 
waste  their  wards'  money  with  impunity ;  and  this  they  have 
once  done,  as  many  people  think,  by  withholding  from  injured 
parties  the  money  paid  by  France  on  the  score  of  spoliations 
of  our  commerca  The  expenses  of  the  arbitration  may  prop- 
erly be  paid  out  of  the  award,  as  well  as  the  future  expenses  of 
deciding  the  rights  of  claimants,  but  not  unless  there  is  a  remain- 
der after  paying  the  just  claims  contemplated  in  the  award. 
Every  government  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extraordinary 
as  well  as  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  The  cost  of  pursuing 
the  three  vessels  named  in  the  award  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  damages  without  treating  with  contempt  the  tribunal  itself, 
which  rejected  this  claim  in  express  terma 

It  is  an  important  question  how  far  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal,  in  regard  to 
the  various  classes  of  claims  which  were  brought  before  them. 
The  tribunal  stated  on  the  19th  of  June,  that  the  losses  in  the 
transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine,  the  enhanced  pay- 
ments of  insurance,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  tbe 
addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  international  law,  furnish  good  founda- 
tion for  an  award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages 
between  nations.  In  their  award  the  public  claim  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  cruisers  was  rejected.  There  remains  then  only 
the  first  out  of  the  five  classes  of  claims  mentioned  in  the  cases, 
that  for  direct  losses  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  vessels 
and  their  cai^oes  by  insui^ent  cruisers ;  and  from  this  the  item 
of  prospective  earnings  or  profits  is  excluded,  while  the  item  of 
wages  and  that  of  interest  also  are  allowed.  Also  freight  is 
taken  to  mean  net^  not  gross  freight  It  seems  clear  tons  that, 
whether  the  tribunal  was  wise  in  all  its  decisions  or  not,  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  depart  from  them  in  any  respect  They 
famish  the  reasons  why  16,600,000  dollars,  and  no  more 
VOL.  XXXII.  20 
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nor  less,  were  given  in  damages,  and  this  sum  is  put  as  a  gross 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  class  of 
suffei'ers  whom  the  tribunal  thought  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  insurers  is  an  important  one  in 
the  division  of  this  money,  and  has  been  extensively  discussed. 
It  has  been  said,  and  the  words  carry  an  appearance  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  insurers  took  risks  in  war  without  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  subvention,  charging  enough  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  to  make  the  business  in  their  own  judgment  pro- 
fitable. If  they  lost,  then,  it  was  like  any  other  loss  by  storm 
or  fire.  The  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  recent 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  go  so  far,  but  provides  that 
insurers  or  reinsurers  "  who  shall  show,  by  an  exhibit  of  their 
books  of  accounts  and  business,  that  the  war  premiums  actually 
received  by  them  did  not  equal  the  amount  of  losses  paid  by 
them  " — these  and  these  only  may  be  partakers  in  the  sum  to 
be  distributed.  But  both  these  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject 
seem  to  be  objectionable.  Especially,  why  should  Congress 
look  into  people's  books,  pay  them  if  rash  or  unfortunate,  and 
set  aside  what  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  and  equitable  principla 
Indemnification  has  been  provided  for  certain  losses  on  vessels 
and  goods.  These  losses  are  due  to  the  owners  at  the  time,  or 
to  their  heirs  or  assigns.  If  an  insurer  has  paid  for  a  loss  or 
for  a  part  of  it,  he  is  so  far  an  assign  or  has  a  claim  from  the 
owner,  and  any  salvage  on  the  vessel  to  the  amount  of  his  risk 
is  his,  whether  he  made  or  lost  twenty  per  cent  by  his  war 
risks.  "  The  insurer,"  says  Mr.  Evarts,  "does  not  apply  for  a 
share  in  this  indemnity,  because  he  lost  money  during  or  by 
reason  of  the  war."  He  simply  represents  an  injured  person, 
for  whose  losses  payment  has  been  provided,  whom  he  has  pre- 
paid, and  whose  claim  is  really  transferred  to  him. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion, we  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  two  touching  its  bearing 
upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  similar  difficulties  for  the  future.  The  arbitrators  have 
given  their  award  on  the  ground  that  a  vessel  violating  laws  of 
neutrality  cannot  wipe  out  its  guilt  by  a  subsequent  commis- 
sion ;  and  that,  if  found  in  the  waters  of  the  oflfended  nation,  it 
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may  have  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  denied  to  it  Will 
the  British  interpreters  of  international  law  hold  that  this  is  a 
true  principle,  or  will  they  adhere  to  their  old  doctrine  that  a 
commissioned  vessel  must  be  dealt  with  through  its  sovereign, 
and  only  through  him-— even  when  that  sovereign  has  no  recog- 
nized authority, — ^that  it  may,  with  impunity,  enter  the  harbors 
of  the  injured  nation  on  equal  terms  with  innocent  vessels  ? 
The  new  foreign  enlistment  act,  good  in  other  respects,  seems 
to  iail  at  this  point  Nothing  in  the  act,  it  is  said,  subjects 
any  commissioned  vessel  to  forfeiture,  or  gives  to  a  British  court 
any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  not  have  had  before.  And  a 
foreign  State  is  defined  to  include  "  any  person  or  persons- 
exercising,  or  assuming  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  government 
in,  or  over,  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province,  or  people."  It  is  true  that  captures  effected  by 
a  vessel  breaking  the  neutrality  laws  of  England  are  pro- 
nounced illegal ;  and  a  vessel  so  captured,  and  afterward  brought 
within  the  British  dominions  by  the  captor,  or  his  agent,  or  his 
government,  or  by  any  other  person,  with  knowledge  that  the 
capture  was  made  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  restored 
by  act  of  court  to  the  original  owner ;  and  this,  as  we  under-- 
stand  the  law,  would  be  the  case,  although  the  court  of  the 
guilty  vessel's  nation  may  have  decreed  it  to  be  a  lawful  prize. 
But  this  would  go  no  farther  than  to  teach  the  captor,  and 
those  to  whom  a  title  was  passed,  to  avoid  British  waters  in 
such  cases.  The  fact  still  remains  that  in  future  wars,  if  an 
order  in  council  and  the  royal  prerogative  are  not  adequate  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  such  vessels  into  British  ports,  the 
same  complaints  will  arise  which  the  United  States  made,  and 
which  helped  their  cause  so  materially  before  the  arbitration. 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  endeavored  to  provide  a  partial  preven- 
tion of  this  source  of  evil.  Being  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  he  dissented  from  their  report  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  extend  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  the  preventive  authority 
of  the  executive  to  the  building  of  ships,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  their  arming  and  dispatch  from  the  realm.  It  was  for- 
tunate, we  think,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee differed  from  him.     But  he  makes  one  valuable  sugges- 
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tioD  against  *'  the  recognition  of  belligerent  commissions  to 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  by  which  such  vessels  become  at 
once  raised  to  the  position  of  lawful  belligerent  cruisers,  though 
they  start  from  no  port,  **  and,  in  fact,  derive  no  support  from 
the  natural  and  legitimate  naval  resources  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  they  wage  war."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  continues,  "  that 
for  all  reasons  it  is  wise  to  discourage  such  a  practica  As 
there  is  no  rule  of  international  law  which  forbids  such  de- 
livering of  commissions  on  the  high  seas,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
refuse  to  recognize  the  title  of  such  a  cruiser  to  all  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  war,  in  places  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  But  we 
are  masters  of  our  own  actions  and  our  own  hospitality  within 
the  realuL  Though,  therefore,  we  cannot  dispute  the  validity 
of  such  a  commission  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  legality  of  cap- 
tures made  by  such  a  vessel,  we  may  refuse  to  admit  into  oar 
ports  any  vessel  which  has  no't  received  its  commission  in  a 
port  of  its  country."  Such  a  rule,  if  made  six  years  before  it 
was  proposed,  would  have  driven  the  Alabama,  the  Florida, 
joid  the  Susquehanna,  from  all  British  ports,  and  very  mate- 
rially diminished  the  grievances  of  the  United  States  against 
<}reat  Britain.  But  why  such  a  law,  and  not  a  law  visiting 
^breaches  of  neutrality  upon  vessels  built  in,  and  escaping  from, 
neutral  harbors,  even  though  they  should  have  received  their 
commissions  within  the  territory  of  their  own  sovereign,  espe- 
cially when  they  pertain  to  a  community  which  is  not  a  State 
in  the  intemational  sense  ?  If  you  concede /uU  belligerency  to 
a  community  that  has  no  standing  but  that  of  fact,  with  no 
right,  as  yet,  to  exist,  why  stickle  about  commissions  given 
even  by  acknowledged  sovereigns,  because  they  are  given  on 
the  water  ? 

But  does  it  not  become  the  United  States  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  three  rules,  and  our  doctrine  of  intemational  law,  im- 
pose  an  obligation  upon  us  which  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to 
fdlfill,  and  will  often  be  easy  to  break.  The  relations  between 
the  States  and  the  United  States  are  such  that  the  former  may 
sin  against  the  rights  of  other  nations,  while  only  the  latter  are 
responsible  for  the  sin,  or  known  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  In  such  a  Union  it  is  easy  for  the  country 
to  be  brought  into  most  embarrassing  relations  toward  foreign 
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States,  and  we  are  debarred,  henceforth,  from  pleading  want  of 
power.  So,  also,  while  the  repressive  force  is  weak,  the  im- 
pulsive force,  in  particular  places  or  sections,  may  be  at  times 
very  great  It  is  one  thing  to  take  measures  to  keep  a  ship 
from  being  built  illegally,  and  quite  another  to  prevent  a  war- 
like gathering  on  our  borders.  But  we  must  prevent  it  or  pay 
our  fifteen  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars..  Already  we  have 
had  an  experience  in  this  line.  McLeod,  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  burnt  the  Caroline,  was  caught  and  tried  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  murder.  Great  Britain  demanded  him,  as 
acting  under  public  order,  but  the  New  York  authorities,  when 
the  case  thus  became  political,  refused  for  some  time  to  surren- 
der him  into  the  custody  of  the  nation.  A  law  was  then 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  national  courts  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  restraint  of  any  alien,  when  restrained  for  an  act  done  by 
him  under  the  authority  of  his  own  government*  Such  a 
law,  however,  would  not  reach  cases  which  more  than  once 
occurred  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  palmy  days  of  slavery, 
when  colored  British  seamen  were  locked  up  under  the  police 
laws,  until  the  vessel  to  which  they  belonged  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  8ea.t  And  if  we  remember  aright,  the  general  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  even  pleaded 
want  of  power,  so  that  a  private  compact,  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter, had  to  be  made  between  British  authorities  and  that  sover- 
eign State.  No  such  shameful  thing,  we  trust,  will  ever  again 
disgrace  our  annals.  But  we  need  to  feel  now  that  we  have  made 
strict  rules  for  others,  that  the  spirit  of  these  rules  applies  to 
expeditions  on  land,  although  their  letter  relates  to  the  sea,  and 
that  with  our  growth  we  are  in  danger  of  making  light  of  the 
consequence  of  wrong  doing. 

Such  acts  of  violence,  perhaps,  nothing  can  prevent ;  but 
the  example  of  this  arbitration  at  Geneva,  renewing  a  policy  of 
nations  that  had  long  since  fallen  into  comparative  neglect ;  the 


*  See  Pomero/s  ConsUt  Law,  p.  453,  §  680. 

f  See  the  law  ia  Oreelej's  Amer.  Confl.,  i,  179,  where  the  treatment  of  Judge 
Hoer,  of  ICaeeac^usettB,  charged  with  a  miasion  relatiye  to  blacks  of  that  State, 
impriaoned  at  Charleston,  is  described  at  large.  * 
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hope  of  gaining,  bj  peaceful  ways,  what  C50uld  only  be  gained 
by  war  at  a  vast  loss ;  the  conviction  that  most  wars  have  been 
unnecessary,  if  only  some  amicable  settlement  and  impartial 
judge  could  have  been  found; — ^these  influences,  which  are 
worth  many  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  will,  as  we. 
with  many  others  hope,  help  the  spread  of  peace  over  the 
world.  At  all  events,  the  world  will  honor  the  two  great  and 
proud  nations  for  the  course  which  they  have  taken. 
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Article  V.— ON  THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY  THAT  HAS 
PREVAILED  AMONG  THE  FORMER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGK 

A  CATALOGUE  and  biographical  record  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  from  1822  to  1872,  has 
just  been  prepared  and  published  by  Prof  George  E.  Day.* 
The  materials  for  the  record  have  been  collected  with  very  un- 
usual care,  being  in  almost  every  case  from  autograph  letters, 
or  other  authentic  documents.  This  fact,  as  well  as  various 
other  peculiarities  of  these  statistics,  make  it  worth  while  to 
look  at  them  with  special  reference  to  the  vital  experience  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  catalogue. 

By  the  law  of  mortality  of  a  community,  or  of  a  large  selected 
group  of  persons,  is  usually  understood  the  varying  probability 
of  death  in  that  community,  or  group,  for  the  different  ages  of 
the  members.  Thus  out  of  a  thousand  persons  aged  thirty,  we 
find  that  in  one  year  there  will  be  in  the  mean  8  or  10  deaths ; 
of  a  thousand  aged  fifty  there  will  be  from  14  to  19  deaths ;  of 
a  thousand  aged  seventy,  there  will  be  60  to  70  deatha  These 
numbers  of  deaths  for  each  age  of  life,  accurately  found  for  a 
community  and  put  in  a  table,  express  the  law  of  mortality  for 
that  community. 

The  law  of  mortality  is  not  the  same  for  all  groups  of  men. 
It  varies  with  residence,  with  occupation,  with  sex,  and  with 
other  causes.  The  law  for  assured  lives  is  different  from  that 
of  annuitants ;  that  of  scholars  differs  from  that  of  laborers  ; 
that  of  the  clergy  from  that  of  lawyers,  or  doctors.  The  law 
deduced  from  observation  in  one  year,  might  be  expected  to 
vary  from  that  of  another  year,  if  the  prevailing  diseases 
differ.  The  law  for  American  lives  must  differ  to  some  extent 
fix)in  that  for  English  lives,  and  both  differ  from  that  for  Ger- 

*  A  general  catalogue  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College ;  a  brief  biographi- 
cal record  of  its  members  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  de- 
partment   Published  by  the  Alumni.    8to,  164  pp.    New  Haven,  1873. 
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man,  or  for  Freiich  lives.     Sach  differences,  of  course,  though 
real,  are  often  quite  small. 

The  graduates  of  this  Divinity  School  form  a  class  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  preachers, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  rest  are  teachers,  or  are  at  other  work 
in  which  the  risks  of  disease  and  death  are  like  those  in  the 
ministry;  The  effect  of  care  and  forethought  in  prolonging 
life  is  nearly  the  same  for  them  alL  The  medical  selection  of 
assured  lives  has  given  a  peculiar  character  to  all  tables  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  insurance  companies,  but  from  such  an 
effect  the  statistics  of  this  catalogue  are  nearly  free.  Although, 
therefore,  the  number  of  years  of  experience  is  not  large,  being 
less  than  20,000,  and  the  number  of  deaths  less  than  200,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  see  what  evidence  they  furnish  about  the 
law  of  mortality  among  such  lives  in  our  country. 

Some  readers  who  have  kindly  followed  us  thus  far  may  care 
only  for  the  result  of  the  discussion.  Others  will  ask  for  pro- 
cesses, or  may  wish  evidence  of  care  in  the  treatment  of  the 
facts,  or  perhaps  will  wish  suggestions  for  the  use  of  similar 
data  from  other  sources.  I  beg  the  former  class  to  skip  over  the 
next  two  pages,  which  are  not  intended  for  them  at  all 

In  the  treatment  of  the  data  I  have  proceeded  as  follows: 
Each  person  who  has  belonged  to  the  school  is  regarded  as 
coming  under  view  on  the  day  of  the  Yale  College  Commence- 
ment of  the  year  in  which  his  class  finished  its  course.  The 
risk  (to  use  a  technical  term)  begins  on  that  day,  and  his 
name  continues  on  the  list  until  the  anniversary  of  that  Com- 
mencement next  following  his  death,  if  he  is  dead,  or  till  that 
day  in  1872  if  he  was  then  living.  By  this  rule  the  students 
who  die  while  in  the  seminary,  that  is,  before  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  year  of  graduation  of  their  class,  are  thrown  out  of 
our  account  Against  this,  of  course,  are  thrown  out  also  the 
years  of  fevorable  experience  of  the  students  who  survive. 
Each  name  belongs  in  the  group  an  exact  number  of  years. 

It  was  assumed  also  that  the  Commencement  day  named  is  to 
each  person  his  birthday,  and  that  the  completed  year  of  his 
age  on  that  day  is  the  age  attained  upon  the  nearest  birthday, 
before  or  after.  That  age  was  written  opposite  each  man's 
name  in  a  copy  of  the  catalogue.     Along  with  this  was  also 
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written  the  age  just  attained  on  the  corresponding  day  of  1872, 
if  he  was  then  living;  and  if  dead,  the  number  of  the  unfinished 
year  of  age,  the  birthday  being  assumed  as  before. 

If  the  statistics  had  been  complete  this  process  would  give  us 
the  means  of  getting  completely  the  vital  experience.  How 
shall  we  treat  the  cases  where  the  facts  are  not  all  given  ?  We 
cannot  throw  out  such  names,  for  these  records  are  in  many 
cases  incomplete  because  of  the  death  of  the  persons,  and  in 
other  cases  we  know  about  a  man  because  some  one  has  written 
an  obituary  notice  of  him.  It  is  better  to  retain  all  cases  in 
which  we  can  assume  without  serious  error  the  dates  and  ages 
needed  to  make  the  data  complete.  Thus  for  three  or  four  per- 
sona the  year  of  birth  without  the  day  is  given.  For  thirteen 
persons  the  age  is  obtained  from  the  matriculation  records  of 
Yale  College.  Six  persons,  who  are  doubtless  living,  were  last 
heard  from  in  1870  and  1871.  The  risk  upon  their  lives 
ceases  with  those  years.  One  person  is  reported  dead,  but  the 
ye^r  is  unknown,  and  I  assume  that  he  lived  half  of  the  time 
from  graduation  till  1872.  Five  deaths  are  reported  in  given 
years,  but  the  month  and  day  are  not  told.  For  them,  the 
first  of  January  is  made  the  assumed  birthday,  and  fractions 
therefore  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  deduced  tables.  In  one 
important  case  the  death  occurred  in  the  year  of  graduation, 
whether  before  or  after  Commencement  is  not  known.  I  have 
added  a  fraction  (O.Stt)  in  the  years  of  risk,  and  a  like  fraction 
in  the  column  of  deaths. 

Of  41  persons  the  birth-year  is  not  known.  The  average  of 
771  known  ages,  at  the  time  of  finishing  seminary  studies,  is 
27.7  years.  The  remaining  41  persons  are  without  doubt  older, 
as  many  of  the  persons  are  reluctant  to  tell  their  ages.  I 
believe  the  error  will  not  be  large  if  1  assume  them  to  have 
been  on  an  average  29  years  old. 

There  are  seventeen  persons  of  whom  we  have  no  recent  sat- 
isfactory information.  Six  of  them  have  been  heard  from  at 
an  average  of  more  then  10  years  after  graduation.  This  group, 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  members  in  the  catalogue,  I  have 
left  out  entirely.  Perhaps  we  have  not  heard  from  them  be- 
cause they  are  dead  ;  perhaps  because  they  are  not  dead.  To 
balance  any  greater  chances  of  the  former  kind  may  be  set  off 
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their  sixty-three  years  of  known  favorable  experience.  If  the 
experience  of  these  seventeen  persons  can  be  learned,  and  if  it 
shall  prove  to  have  been  more  or  less  favorable  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  graduates,  the  following  conclusions  will  need  cor- 
rection by  about  two  per  ceni  of  the  diflference. 

In  Prof.  Day's  catalogue  there  are  854  names.  Eight  died 
before  finishing  their  studies,  seventeen  are  not  heard  from, 
and  seventeen  were  of  the  class  of  1872.  This  leaves  812  per- 
sons of  whom  771  were  of  known  ages,  and  41  of  an  assumed 
age.  Opposite  these  771  names  I  wrote  in  the  catalogue  the 
ages  at  the  beginning,  and  also  at  the  end  of 'the  years  of  risk, 
as  has  been  stated  above.  By  simply  counting  the  times  that 
each  number  occurs  in  the  first  set  of  age?,  we  get  the  following 
table.  It  shows  how  many  persons  enter  our  selected  group,  at 
each  age  of  life. 

Tabk  showing  the  number  of  students  finishing  their  seminary  course  of  study  at  each 

year  of  age: 


Ajpc 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

2 

8 
23 
68.4 
90.6 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

100 
82 
97 
86 

77 

31 
32 
33 
34 
36 

66.36 

38 

21 

9 

6 

36 
37 

1 
4 

40 
43 

1 
1 

By  counting  in  like  manner  how  many  times  each  age  occurs 
in  the  second  set  of  ages,  we  form  a  table  showing  how  many 
persons  leave  our  selected  group  at  each  age,  either  by  surviv 
ing  in  1872,  or  by  having  died.  Now  adding  the  numbers  of 
each  table  down  to  any  given  age,  inclusive,  and  taking  the 
difference,  gives  us  at  once  the  number  of  persons  who  enter 
upon  the  specified  year  of  life.  The  results  are  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table  upon  the  next  page.  In  the  third  column 
of  the  same  table  are  given  the  numbers  of  persons  dying  in 
each  year  of  age,  the  age  being  however  now  the  completed  ye&rs 
of  life.  The  reason  for  fractions  in  these  columns  has  been 
given  above. 

The  next  two  columns  state  the  corresponding  facts  for  the 
41  persons  whose  ages  are  not  known,  but  are  assumed  to  have 
been  29  upon  finishing  seminary  studies.  I  give  them  sepa- 
rately,  that  those  who  wish  may  use  another  assumed  age.    The 
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TlBLB  SBOWINO  THB  MOHTUABT  BZPEBIEKOB  OF  812  FOBMBB  MEMBEBS  OF  TIIE 

DnrnnTT  School  of  Yale  (College. 


1 

Naraber 
ezpOMdto 
rUk.ngtB 

known. 

No.  of 
deatiia, 

AgCB 

known. 

Number 
exposed  to 
rlBk^ages 
aseamed 

No.  of 
deaths. 

HMUDl'd 

Total 

exposed  to 

rlBk. 

ToUl 
deaths. 

morUIlty. 

English 
experience 

table  of 
mortality. 

31 

2 

2 

22 

10 

__ 



_^ 

10 

_. 

23 

33 

_. 

___- 

,_ 

33 

__ 

24 

100.4 

1 



^_ 

100.4 

1 

93070 

93070 

25 

188 

1 



__ 

188 

1 

92145 

92383 

26 

285 

1 

.... 

._ 

285 

1 

91654 

91692 

27 

362 

5 



_. 

362 

5 

91333 

91000 

28 

448 

5 



_. 

448 

5 

90072 

90303 

29 

518 

5 

"ii' 

i 

559 

6 

89066 

89602 

30 

587 

8 

40 

.. 

627 

8 

38;  11 

88898 

31 

630.36 

6.36 

40 

0."7 

670.36 

7.06 

86986 

88186 

32 

656 

4 

38.3 

0.3 

694.3 

4.3 

86070 

87470 

33 

661 

6 

38 

__ 

699 

6 

85536 

86744 

34 

657 

6 

38 

1 

695 

7 

84801 

86012 

35 

645 

4 

36 

.. 

681 

4 

83948 

85271 

36 

633 

6 

36 

r 

669 

7 

83465 

84518 

37 

620 

10 

34 

0.7 

654 

10.7 

82662 

83753 

38 

604 

6 

31.3 

0.3 

635.3 

6.3 

81210 

82974 

39 

589 

4 

31 

._ 

620 

4 

80404 

82181 

40 

573 

2 

31 

__ 

604 

2 

79886 

81373 

41 

567 

6 

31 

._ 

598 

6 

79621 

80545 

42 

555 

6 

30 

,. 

585 

6 

78822 

79700 

43 

542 

3 

29 

,_ 

571 

3 

78014 

78832 

44 

535 

1 

28 

o.r> 

563 

1.6 

77603 

77942 

45 

524 

6 

26.4 

1 

560.4 

7 

77382 

77025 

46 

505 

6 

25.4 

0.4 

530.4 

6.4 

76398 

76082 

47 

488 

3 

25 

.. 

513 

3 

75476 

75017 

48 

471 

3 

25 

496 

3 

75034 

74100 

49 

451 

3 

23 

474 

3 

74581 

73058 

50 

437 

2 

22 

._ 

459 

2 

74109 

71978 

51 

419 

1 

20 

439 

1 

73787 

70857 

52 

396 

1 

19 

415 

1 

73619 

69693 

53 

376 

4 

17 

'■ 

393 

4 

73441 

68481 

54 

352 

3 

17 

369 

3 

72694 

67220 

55 

328 

8 

16 

.. 

344 

8 

72102 

65905 

56 

304 

10 

15 

319 

10 

70426 

64534 

57 

271 

5 

14 

i.2 

285 

6.2 

68218 

63104 

58 

248 

2 

10.8 

.8 

258.8 

2.8 

66734 

61611 

59 

229 

5 

9 

238 

5 

66013 

60054 

60 

203 

5 

8 

211 

5 

64626 

58427 

61 

174 

2 

8 

._ 

182 

2 

63096 

56731 

62 

146 

2 

7 

153 

2 

62402 

54962 

63 

129 

3 

7 

._ 

136 

3 

61687 

53120 

64 

113 

4 

5 

.. 

118 

4 

60228 

51204 

65 

98 

2 

3 

101 

2 

58186 

49212 

66 

85 

3 

1 

_. 

86 

3 

57035 

47149 

67 

70 

1 

1 

71 

1 

56045 

45013 

68 

55 

1 

1 

[I 

56 

1 

54270 

42810 

69 

44 

2 

1 

., 

45 

2 

53300 

40544 

70 

33 

1 

1 

34 

1 

50932 

38222 

71 

28 

1 



__ 

28 

1 

49433 

35850 

72 

22 

2 



22 

2 

47667 

33440 

73 

14 

14 

.. 

43334 

31003 

74 

10 

i' 



__ 

10 

i" 

43334 

28552 

76 

4 

,_ 

4 

__ 

39000 

26104 

76 

2 

,. 



.. 

2 

_. 

77 

2 

.. 



__ 

2 

.. 

78 

1 

-- 

.... 

-- 

1 

-- 

Totd 

'  18032.76 

188.36 

880.2 

9 

18912.96 

197.36 
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sixth  and  seventh  columns  are  formed  by  adding  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  express  the  mortuary  experience  up  to  1872, 
of  the  812  graduates.  The  total  number  of  years  of  experienee 
is  18918,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is  197,  or  (if  John  Graham, 
1838,  is  counted)  198. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  of  the  table  are  therefore  to 
"  be  thus  read.  Of  the  188  former  members  of  the  school,  who  at 
the  completed  age  of  25  years  entered  upon  their  26th  year  of 
life,  and  so  are  exposed  to  risk,  one,  and  only  one,  died  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Again,  of  the  627  persons  who  entered 
upon  the  81st  year  of  life,  8  died  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  the  rest  survived ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  table. 

How  does  this  experience  compare  with  that  of  other  classes 
of  persons?  The  experience  of  20  English  Life  Assurance 
Companies  has  recently  been  collected,  which  covers  1,850,762 
years  of  risk,  in  which  there  have  been  28,856  deaths.  A  table 
of  mortality*  derived  therefrom  is  given  in  the  last  column  on 
p.  807,  and  beside  it  in  the  last  column  but  one,  is  a  table  from 
the  experience  of  the  former  members  of  the  Divinity  SchooL 

The  tables  are  to  be  read  thus :  of  93,070  assured  persons 
living  at  the  24th  birthday,  88,898  may  be  expected  to  live  to 
the  80th  birthday ;  81,878  may  be  expected  to  live  to  the  40th 
birthday,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  mortality  was  to  be  year  bj 
year  in  the  proportion  actually  experienced  among  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Divinity  School,  the  numbers  attaining  these  ages 
would  be  88111,  79886,  &c.  Comparing  these  columns  we  see 
that  the  mortality  is  the  greater  for  the  first  table,  up  to  about  the 
age  of  82 ;  that  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  two  tables 
represent  about  equal  mortality,  while  from  that  time  the  num- 
bers in  the  first  column  gain  steadily  and  largely  upon  those  of 
the  second.  The  ground  lost  in  the  first  years  is  not  fully  re- 
gained till  the  age  of  45.  Not  much  credit  of  course  can  be 
given  to  the  last  eight  or  ten  numbers  of  the  first  column,  as 
the  number  of  lives  at  risk  was  so  small  for  these  older 
ages. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  comparing  the 
experience  with  the  standard  tabla     The  mortality  to  be  ex- 

*  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  in  Assuranoe  Magazine,  vol.  xvi,  p.  429. 
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pected  for  the  number  of  lives  at  risk  in  each  year  is  readily 
computed  from  the  given  table.  The  results  along  with  the 
actual  mortality  grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  are  as 
follows : 


Acee. 

No.  of 
yean  of  risk. 

moiety. 

Actual 
mortaUty. 

21-26 
26-31 
31-36 
36-41 
41-46 
46-61 
61-66 
66—61 
61-66 
66-71 
71-79 

Total, 

333.4 
2281. 
3439.66 
3182.3 
2867.4 
2472.4 
1960. 
1311.8 

690. 

292. 
83. 

2.6 
17.8 
29.1 
30.6 
32.6 
84.8 
36.0 
32.9 
24.9 
16.0 

6.4 

2. 
26. 
28.36 
30. 
23.6 
17.4 
17. 
29. 
13. 

8. 

4. 

18912.96 

262.4 

197.36 

The  same  general  conclusions  are  evident  fix)m  this  table 
which  were  noticed  in  comparing  the  two  tables  of  mortality. 
Up  to  an  age  between  40  and  46,  the  total  expected  and  actual 
mortality  are  equal.  Above  that  age  the  actual  mortality  is 
about  three-fifths  of  the  expected. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  the  standard 
table  was  made  from  assured  lives,  that  the  benefits  of  medical 
selection  in  the  early  years  were  not  eliminated,  and  that  there- 
fore the  table  to  that  extent  does  not  express  the  law  for  com- 
mon lives.  The  only  fact  that  implies  a  corresponding  influ- 
ence of  ««2orti(m  in  the  group  of  lives  we  have  been  considering, 
is  that  each  person  had  health  enough  at  some  time  during 
the  three  years  before  entering  the  group  to  begin  seminary 
studies.  Other  causes,  I  think,  belong  to  the  law  of  mortal- 
ity of  the  group. 

That  mortality  among  the  clergy  was  less  than  among  men 
of  equal  ages  in  other  occupations  has  been  well  known.  Mr. 
Neison,  in  a  very  important  and  interesting  Article*  upon  the 
mfluence  of  occupation  upon  health  as  shown  by  the  mortality 
experienced  in  England  and  Wales  in  1860  and  1861,  gives 
the  following  per  centages  of  mortality  per  annum  for  males 

*  Assuranoe  Magazine,  July,  1872,  vol.  zvii,  p.  96. 
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in  tlie  classes  and  occupations  named.     I  select  a  few  among 
similar  figures : 

Total  population, 1.50  1.05  2.30 

Coalminere, 1.48  1.10  1.82 

Copper  miners, 2.47  1.40  3.17 

Blacksmiths, 1.38  95  1.61 

Butchers, 1.74  1.20  1.98 

Beer  sellers,  Wine  Merchants,    )  «..  ,ha  9  94 

Innkeepers,  Ac,,                      \ ^'^  ^'^^  ^'^^ 

Clerical  profession, 1.04  52  1.72 

Legal              "         1.51  91  2.24 

Medical           "         1.77  1.28  2.36 

To  discuss  causes  is  outside  my  purpose.  I  close  with  one 
remark  upon  a  money  aspect  of  the  subject  The  law  of 
mortality  among  the  clergy  is  probably  such  that  the  actual 
cost  of  life  insurance  is  less  for  them  than  for  men  in  other  oc- 
cupations. If  the  exact  amount  of  the  diflference  can  be  shown 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  insurance 
companies  would  undoubtedly  in  some  way  give  it  to  them. 
But  before  the  companies  can  justly  make  such  a  concession, 
the  law  of  mortality  for  the  profession  among  the  several  de- 
nominations in  this  country  must  be  better  known  than  at  pre- 
sent Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  clergy  to  collect  the  facts 
needed  to  make  such  a  table  of  mortality? 
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AwiGLE    VL  — THE    RELIGIOUS    CHARACTER    OF 
FARADAY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institution.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1870. 

Michael  Faraday.  By  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1872. 

The  intense  activity  which  we  see  directed  to  the  study  of 
natural  and  physical  science,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  present  time.     It  is  not  peculiar  to  England  or  America ; 
it  is  equally  observed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  as 
marked  a  way  in  Germany  as  anywhere  else.     The  brilliant  ap- 
plications of  natural  force — ^for  example,  the  use  of  steam  in 
ships,  and  on  lines  of  railway  that  stretch  across  a  continent, 
and  of  lightning  to  carry  messages  over  the  land  and  beneath 
the  ocean — are  at  once  an  effect  of  these  studies,  and  a  stimulus 
to  their  further  prosecution.    To  be  sure,  the  sanguine  prophets 
who  hope  for  the  perfection  of  man  and  society  from  material 
improvements  alone,  must  have  their  ardor  chilled  somewhat 
by  the  occasional  exposure  of  fraud  and  chicanery  employed  on 
a  grand  scale  in  some  of  these  stupendous  works  of  our  modem 
civilization.     But  this  is  no  fault  of  science,  which  offers  great 
benefits,  even  though  it  cannot  pretend  to  regenerate  human 
character,  and  though  it  may  even  furnish  incidentally  instru- 
ments of  vastly  augmented  strength  for  selfishness  to  wield  in 
behalf  of  its  own  enda     The  forces  of  inorganic  nature  and 
their  relation  to  each  other ;  the  origin  of  man  on  the  material 
side;  the  connection  of  all  living  species  with  one  another  and 
with  things  inanimate ;  the  genesis  of  the  globe  itself  and  of  the 
entire  physical  universe — these  are  among  the  branches  of  that 
study  of  matter  and  of  its  laws,  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  a 
myriad  of  explorers,  and  which  will  go  on,  and  ought  to  go  on, 
until  the  human  mind  has  ascertained  all  that  it  is  competent  to 
learn  of  the  outward  world.     Much  has  been  written  of  late 
npon  the  bearing  of  the  sciences  of  nature  on  religion,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  studied.     We  propose  to 
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touch  on  these  topics  only  in  a  quite  incidental  and  informal,  as 
well  as  brief,  manner,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  religious 
character  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have  cultivated 
science  in  our  day,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  time ;  a  man  whose  genius 
and  merits  are  conceded  on  all  hands ;  the  author  of  uncon- 
tested discoveries  of  striking  interest  and  value ;  whose  life, 
moreover,  is  in  more  than  one  respect  instructive  and  encourag- 
ing to  students,  especially  to  those  who  have  to  contend  with 
poverty  or  social  disadvantages.  We  refer  to  Faraday.  As  is 
generally  known,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith,  a 
journeyman  laborer,  who  removed  from  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  London,  where  the  distinguished  philosopher  was  bom  in 
1791.  His  parents  were  pious  members  of  a  small  denomina- 
tion of  Nonconformists.  His  father  died  in  1810 ;  but  his 
mother  long  survived  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  her  son  and  to  re- 
ceive from  him  the  most  fond  and  respectful  care.  Young 
Faraday  had  no  school  education,  except  in  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  When  he  was  thirteen,  he 
went  to  live  as  an  errand  boy  with  a  bookseller  whose  shop 
was  near  the  humble  rooms,  over  a  coach  house,  where  bis 
parents  resided.  A  part  of  his  work  was  to  take  round  news- 
papers that  were  lent  out  by  his  master.  Afterwards,  with 
much  feeling,  he  recalled  the  days  when,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
he  would  rise  early  to  carry  his  newspapers,  which  he  called  for 
at  a  later  hour ;  and  remembered  how  unhappy  he  was  if  he 
found  himself  unable  to  get  home,  to  make  himself  neat,  and  to 
attend  his  parents  to  their  place  of  worship.  In  after  life  he  sel- 
dom met  a  newspaper  boy  in  the  street  without  speaking  a  kind 
word  to  hioL  ^*I  always  feel,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  *^  a  tenderness  for  these  boys,  because  I  once 
carried  newspapers  myself"  Something  in  this  incident  may 
remind  one  of  Luther,  who  when  a  student  sang  for  alms  at 
the  doors  of  the  houses  in  Eisenach,  according  to  an  old  German 
custom,  and  said,  later  in  life :  Let  no  one  despise  these  poor 
students ;  I  was  one  myself  once  !  After  a  year,  Faraday  be- 
came an  apprentice  of  his  employer ;  and  while  at  his  daily 
work  as  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  he  read  such  works  in 
science  as  fell  in  his  way,  tried  chemical  experiments  with  such 
apparatus  as  he  could  construct  himself,  and,  by  assiduous  self- 
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improvement,  not  only  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
branches  for  which  he  had  an  irresistible  taste  and  an  extraor- 
dinary aptitude,  but  cultivated  himself  in  other  directions. 
He  had  too  catholic  a  mind  not  to  appreciate  metaphysical 
study ;  and  he  told  a  friend  that  "  Watts  on  the  Mind  "  first  made 
him  think.  Thus  he  went  on — dividing  his  time  between  toil 
and  study — ^until,  having  heard  some  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
lectures,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  this  celebrated  chemist, 
was  made  his  assistant  at  the  Royal  Institution,  traveled  with 
him  through  Europe,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Laboratory, 
and  afterward  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
where  he  remained  until  he  resigned  his  oflBices,  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1867.  His  favorite  objects  of  in- 
vestigation were  magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  other  imponder- 
able agents.  He  sought  for  hidden  links  of  connection  and 
a  ground  of  unity  between  these  mysterious  forces.  His  dis- 
coveries— acknowledged  by  the  scientific  bodies  of  all  civilized 
nations,  which  showered  upon  him  their  honors — were  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  mingled  careful  and  rigid  experiment  with  a 
scientific  imagination,  which  anticipated  and  suggested  experi- 
ments, an  inner  sense  of  the  deep  harmonies  of  nature,  a  quick 
eye  to  detect  analogies — a  sort  of  divination,  on  which,  however, 
he  was  too  sober  and  truth-loving  to  rely,  until  he  had  brought 
its  intimations  to  a  strict  empirical  test  In  a  lecture  on  Edu- 
cation, he  declares  his  opinion  that  "  deficiencies  of  judgment " 
are  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  successful  researches, 
and  everywhere  the  prime  fountain  of  error ;  and  that  the  lead- 
ing aim  of  education  should  be  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  per- 
vading evil.  One  thing  that  confirmed  him  in  this  conviction 
was  the  delusion  of  spiritualism  and  table- tipping,  which  at  one 
time  gained  so  many  adherents.  He  constructed  a  delicate 
index  to  denote  the  conscious  or  unconscious  motions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  when  placed  upon  the  table,  and  also  the 
motion  of  the  table  itself;  and  he  found  that  invariably  the 
hand  moved  first  But  the  spread  of  superstitions  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened  community  impressed  him 
with  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  striking  defect  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  this  he  deemed  to  be  the  lack  of  a 
thorough  training  of  the  judgment  Nothing  was  more  repug- 
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nant  to  him  than  opinions  rashly  uttered  by  persons  who  have 
not  examined  the  subject  on  which  they  speak ;  and  all  conclu- 
sions that  run  in  advance  of  the  evidence :  the  substitution  of 
guesses  and  uncertified  conjectures  for  established  truth.  In 
short,  Faraday  had  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  vdth  just  enough 
and  not  too  much  of  the  imaginative  element.  It  served  him  as 
a  torch  to  light  the  path  of  experimental  inquiry. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  the  religious  character  of  Faraday. 
In  1821,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  connection  with  a 
Sandemanian  church.  The  Sandemanians  are  a  small  denomi- 
nation, holding  to  the  usual  evangelical  doctrines  respecting 
sin,  and  Christ  the  Saviour ;  discarding  establishments ;  with 
great  simplicity  in  their  organization  and  modes  of  worship; 
deriving  their  name  fri>m  Rev.  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scottish 
minister  in  the  last  century.  To  this  body  Faraday's  parents 
belonged.  The  church  which  he  joined  was  small,  and  com- 
posed of  plain  people.  He  not  unfrequently  exhorted  in  their 
week-day  meetings ;  and  being  elected  an  elder  among  them, 
for  three  years  and  a  half  he  preached  on  alternate  Sundays. 
When  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science,  he  took  time  to  prepare  sermons,  very  scriptural  and 
practical  in  their  character,  for  the  edification  of  this  little  flock. 
Never  obtruding  religious  conversation  among  those  who  were 
not  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  it;  letting  his  faith  appear  in 
its  fruits  rather  than  in  verbal  professions,  he  still  hesitated  not. 
on  suitable  occasions,  to  testify  to  the  truth  and  to  avow  his 
Christian  convictions.  This  is  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  is  a 
historical  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  disbelievers  in  every  age  have  been 
characterized  by  an  assumption  of  intellectual  superiority,  and 
by  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  higher  light  than  is  vouchsafed 
to  others.  They  generally  assume  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  illuminated  intelligence  of  man,  and  to  stand  in  the  van  of 
progress.  This  is  true  of  forms  of  infidelity  which  are  now 
universally  discarded  as  obsolete  and  absurd.  Unbelievers  at 
the  present  day  are  prone  to  betray  the  same  kind  of  arrogance. 
A  reluctance  to  be  thought  less  enlightened  and  broad  than 
they  are,  may  be  a  temptation  to  Christian  believers  to  hide 
their  faith,  or  to  acquiesce  in  doctrines  from  which  they  are 
bound  to  express,  though  it  be  with  all  courtesy,  their  firm  dis- 
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sent  Let  us  hear,  then,  this  great  man  before  whom  the 
teachers  of  science  about  him  were  willing  to  stand  with  un- 
covered heads  !  We  quote  from  a  lecture  on  Education,  given 
in  1854,  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  members  of  the  Koyal 
Institution.  The  passages  not  only  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  his  fidth  fulness,  but  also  will  illustrate  one  leading  point  in 
his  religious  views,  his  full  confidence  in  revelation  as  the 
grand  source  of  our  religious  knowledge.  '^  High  as  man  is 
placed,"  he  says,  ''above  the  creatures  around  him,  there  is  a 
higher  and  far  more  exalted  position  within  his  view,  and  the 
ways  are  infinite  in  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts  about  the 
fears,  or  hopes,  or  expectations,  of  a  ftiture  life.  I  believe  that 
the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they  may 
be;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other  teaching  than  his 
own,  and  is  received  by  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given." 
"  It  would  be  improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject  further 
than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction  between  religious  and 
ordinary  belief"  "  Yet,  even  in  earthly  matters,  I  believe  that 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  godhead,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
incompatible  between  those  things  of  man  which  can  be  known 
by  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  within  him,  and  those  higher  things 
oonoeming  his  future,  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit." 
In  this  and  in  various  other  places,  Faraday  may  seem  to  un- 
dervalue the  rational  evidences  of  religious  truth,  and  to  reduce 
the  teaching  of  nature  with  r^ard  to  religion  to  a  somewhat 
narrower  compass  than  either  the  Bible  or  sound  reason  justify. 
He  has  thus  laid  himself  open  to  a  chaise  of  mysticism.  But 
this  error,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  more  verbal  than  real. 
His  strong  statements  under  this  head  result  from  his  convic- 
tiou  of  the  necessity  and  supreme  value  of  the  testimony  of 
God  in  His  Word.  Really,  in  this  passage,  he  recognizes  the 
inward  gropings  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  which  are  the  germ 
of  fidth,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  great  argument  of  nat- 
ural theology.  There  is  more  from  his  pen,  elsewhere,  of  the 
same  purport  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  unity,  or  correlation  of 
forces,  a  problem  on  which  he  labored  with  inexhaustible  ardor 
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and  with  such  brilliant  results,  he  writes  (1849) :  "  Such  are  the 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetic  force  exercises  its  governing  power  over 
matter ;  and  when  we  thus  see  it  extended  to  all  matter,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral,  living  or  lifeless,  and  when  we  see  it 
thus  making  strange  or  striking  distinctions  between  the  same 
kind  of  matter,  as  it  may  be  in  the  amorphous  or  the  crystal- 
line state,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  mag- 
net, pervaded  in  every  part  by  this  mighty  power,  universal  and 
strong  as  gravity  itself,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  exerting  an 
appointed  and  essential  influence  over  every  particle  of  matter 
and  in  every  place  where  it  is  present  What  its  great  pur- 
pose is  seems  looming  in  the  distance  before  us ;  the  clouds  which 
obscure  our  mental  sight  are  daily  thinning,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in 
the  creation  is  awaiting  our  age,  and  that  we  may  not  only  hope 
to  see  it,  but  even  be  honored  to  help  in  obtaining  the  victory 
over  present  ignorance  and  future  knowledge."  That  new 
field  of  experiment  and  speculation  from  which  one  class  of 
minds  would  draw  a  support  for  infidelity,  presented  to  Faraday 
the  promise  of  a  fresh  and  glorious  disclosure  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  I  We  cannot  forbear  to  cite  another  passage, 
which  formed  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  courses  of  lectures ; 
"  Our  philosophy,  feeble  as  it  is,  gives  us  to  see  in  every  parti- 
cle of  matter  a  center  of  force,  reaching  to  an  infinite  distance, 
binding  worlds  and  suns  together,  and  unchangeable  in  its 
permanency.  Aroiind  this  same  particle  we  see  grouped  the 
powers  of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  the  heat,  the 
cold,  the  wind,  the  storm,  the  awful  conflagration,  the  vivid 
lightning-flash,  the  stability  of  the  rock  and  the  mountain,  the 
grand  mobility  of  the  ocean  with  its  mighty  tidal  wave  sweeping 
round  the  globe  in  its  diurnal  journey,  the  dancing  of  the  stream 
and  the  torrent;  the  glorious  cloud,  the  soft  dew,  the  rain  drop- 
ping fatness,  the  harmonious  working  of  all  these  forces  in  na- 
ture, until  at  last  the  molecule  rises  up  in  accordance  with  the 
mighty  purpose  ordained  for  it,  and  plays  its  part  in  the  gift  of 
Itfe  itself.  And,  therefore,  our  philosophy,  whilst  it  shows  us 
these  things,  should  lead  us  to  think  of  Him  who  hath  wrought 
them ;  for  it  is  said  by  an  authority  far  above  even  that  which 
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these  works  present :  '  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  godhead.* " 
All  his  life  he  worked  toward  a  grand  generalization  which  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  see  dimly  in  the  distance,  waiting  to  be 
fully  verified ;  but  he  saw  no  contrariety  between  his  discoveries 
and  the  great  truths  of  religion,  but  rather  a  complete  harmony 
and  a  mutual  confirmation.  "  The  book  of  nature,"  he  said, 
"which  we  have  to  read,  is  written  with  the  finger  of  God." 

Having  this  faith  in  God,  Faraday  lived  in  habitual  com- 
munion with  Him.  He  writes,  when  a  young  man :  "  In  every 
action  of  our  lives  I  conceive  that  reference  ought  to  be  had  to 
a  Superior  Being ;  and  in  nothing  ought  we  to  oppose  or  act 
contrary  to  His  precepta"  His  piety  was  not  the  cold  worship 
of  natural  religion ;  but  was  warmed  with  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ  "I  cannot  think,"  he  says,  "that  death  has  to  the 
Christian  anything  in  it  that  should  make  it  a  rare,  or  other 
than  a  constant,  thought ;  out  of  the  view  of  death  comes  the 
view  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave ;  as  out  of  the  view  of  sin 
(that  true  and  real  view  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  give  a 
man)  comes  the  glorious  hope ;  without  the  conviction  of  sin, 
there  is  no  ground  of  hope  to  the  Christian.  As  far  as  he  is 
permitted,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith,  to  forget  the  conviction  of 
sin,  he  forgets  his  hope,  he  forgets  the  need  of  Him  who 
became  sin,  or  a  sin-oflfering,  for  His  people,  and  overcame 
death  by  dying."  "Though  the  thought  of  death  brings  the 
thought  of  judgment, — which  is  far  above  all  the  trouble  that 
arises  from  the  mere  breaking  of  earthly  ties,— it  also  brings  to 
the  Christian  the  thought  of  Him  who  died,  was  judged,  and 
who  rose  again  for  the  justification  of  those  who  believe  in  Him. 
Though  the  fear  of  death  be  a  great  thought,  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life  is  a  far  greater."  It  was  with  words  like  these,  coupled 
with  apposite  citations  from  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  tenderly 
consoled  those  who  were  bereaved  of  friends.  In  the  spirit  of 
this  humble  but  assured  faith,  he  lived  and  died.  The  natural 
virtues  of  Faraday  were  purified  and  exalted  by  the  influence 
of  religion.  His  kindness  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  qual- 
ities of  his  character.  "  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade,"  he 
once  wrote,  "  which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  enter 
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into  the  service  of  science,  which  I  imagined  made  its  pursu- 
ers amiable  and  liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  H,  Davy."  "He  smiled  at 
my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of  philosophic  men, 
and  said  he  would  leave  me  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to 
set  me  right  on  that  matter."  That  experience  had  the  effect 
which  Davy  had  predicted;  but  Faraday's  temper  was  not 
soured,  nor  was  his  kindness,  which  prompted  him  to  aid  all 
whom  he  could  benefit,  in  the  least  diminished.  Yet  he  was  a 
spirited  man,  and  when  a  pension  was  offered  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  in  some  d^ree 
derogatory  to  his  personal  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  science, 
he  surprised  the  public  authorities  by  declining  it ;  and  waited 
for  the  renewal  of  the  oflfer  under  circumstances  more  agree- 
abla  He  blended  an  absolute  truthfulness  and  integrity  with 
an  unvarying  sweetness  and  benevolence.  A  truly  great  man, 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  admire  and  to  praise  I 

In  looking  at  Faraday,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  made  him  a 
Christian  believer?  Other  men  thei'e  are,  pursuing  the  same 
studies  that  he  pui-sued,  who  reject  the  truths  of  religion,  or  to 
whom  they  are  of  no  practical  account  Why  was  it  other- 
wise with  Faraday  ?  It  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  supernatural  teaching  of  God:  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  in  no  mt^- 
cal  or  arbitrary  method.  Faraday  says  himself:  "The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  Revelation.  The  natural  man  cannot  know 
it"  "That  Revelation  is  the  Word  of  God.  According  to  the 
promise  of  God,  that  Word  is  sent  into  all  the  world.  Every 
call  and  every  promise  is  made  freely  to  every  man  to  whom 
that  Word  cometh."  This  being  true,  what  led  Faraday  to 
receive  it  and  to  make  it  the  light  and  joy  of  his  soul — his 
guide  in  life,  and  his  hope  in  death  7 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  secret  lies  mainly  in  what  his  friends 
call  his  "marvelous  humility."  When  abroad  with  Davy,  in 
confidential  letters,  he  deplores  his  ignorance.  Through  his 
whole  career,  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  compared  with  the  expanse  beyond,  and  of 
what  he — though  he  alone — considered  the  smallness  of  his 
own  attainments.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  his 
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mistakes.  In  the  lecture  where  he  dwelld  on  ^^  the  deficiencies 
of  jadgment,"  which  he  thinks  that  education  ought  to  do 
more  to  correct,  he  throws  in  the  remark :  "  Do  not  suppose, 
because  I  stand  here  and  speak  thus,  making  no  exceptions, 
that  I  except  mjsel£  I  have  learned  to  know  that  I  Ml  infi- 
nitely short  of  that  efficacious  exercise  of  the  judgment  which 
may  be  attained."  He  even  proceeds  to  enumerate  instances  in 
which  he  had  formed  hasty  conclusions  from  inadequate  exper- 
iments, and  had  been  set  right  by  others :  so  careful  is  he  to 
avoid  all  semblance  of  conceit  in  inculcating  what  he  deems  to 
be  an  important  lesson.  "  To  be  open  to  correction  on  good 
grounds  in  all  things,"  is  the  duty  which  he  earnestly  incul- 
cates. But  Faraday's  humility  extended  further  than  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  in  the  investigations  of  scienca  It  was 
attended  by  a  sense  of  sin.  In  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  of  the  free  and  accountable 
nature  of  the  souL  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  of  its  difference  from  all  material  things. 
But  this  only  enhanced  his  conviction  of  sin.  Sentiments  of 
this  nature  prepared  him  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Bibla  The 
great,  fundamental  fact  of  sin  and  salvation,  that  pervades  the 
Bible,  found  a  response  in  his  conscience  and  heart  The  bless- 
ing of  those  who  humble  themselves,  and  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  belonged  to  him.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a  country  where  class  distinctions  count  for 
so  much,  one  who  rose  from  a  poor  newspaper  boy  to  so  high  a 
place  in  society,  where  princes  thought  an  acquaintance  with 
him  an  honor,  should  have  carried  through  his  entire  career 
this  child-like  humility.  If  it  be  owing  in  part  to  a  happy 
moral  constitution,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  refining 
influence  of  religion.  Do  not  the  annals  of  science  prove  that 
a  like  humility — ^a  certain  reverential  spirit — belongs  to  the 
highest  order  of  mind  ?  It  is  not  the  Keplers,  and  Newtons, 
and  Bacons,  from  whose  lips  we  hear  the  flippant  language  of 
unbeUef.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  read  the  laws  of  nature 
almost  by  intuition,  as  he  draws  near  the  close  of  his  great 
work,  in  a  few  weighty  paragraphs,  affirms  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  God,  who  built  up  and 
inhabits  the  mighty  frame  of  nature.     Elsewhere  he  comments 
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on  the  folly  of  atheism:  "Who  taught  blind  chance,"  he 
inquires,  "  the  laws  of  light,  that  it  should  construct  the  eye, 
with  its  lenses  and  fluids  in  strict  confonnity  to  them?" 
In  a  like  spirit,  Faraday  exclaims:  "When  I  consider  the 
multitude  of  associated  forces  that  are  diffused  through  nature 
— when  I  think  of  that  calm  and  tranquil  balancing  of  their 
energies,  which  enables  elements  most  powerful  in  themselves, 
most  destructive  to  the  world's  creatures  and  economy,  to 
dwell  associated  together,  and  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  creation,  I  rise  from  the  contemplation  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  wisdom,  the  beneficence,  and  grandeur, 
beyond  our  language  to  express,  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  all" 
The  child -like  quality,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — in  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  it — belonged  to  Faraday.  To 
an  eminent  scientific  friend,  he  writes :  **  Though  your  science 
is  much  to  me,  we  are  not  friends  for  science's  sake  only,  but 
for  something  better  in  man,  something  more  important  in  hia 
nature, — affection,  kindness,  good  feeling,  moral  worth."  *  * 
*  *  "I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  high  mental  powers 
insured  something  like  a  high  moral  sense;  but  I  have  often 
been  grieved  to  see  the  contrary ;  as  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  spirit  has  been  cheered  by  observing  in  some  lowly  and 
uninstructed  creature  such  a  healthfiil,  and  honorable,  and  dig- 
nified mind  as  made  one  in  love  with  human  nature.  When 
that  which  is  good  mentally  and  morally  meet  in  one  being, 
that  that  being  is  more  fitted  to  work  out  and  manifest  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  creation,  I  fully  admit"  Warm,  domestic 
affections, — simple,  home-bred  feelings, — were  ever  fresh  in  his 
heart  The  love  of  distinction  did  not  chill  these  feelings ;  for 
though  he  valued  the  rewards  of  success,  he  had  not,  he  said, 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  sake  of  them.  When  absent  from 
his  country,  he  wrote :  "  The  thoughts  of  those  at  home  are  a 

warm  and  refreshing  balm  to  my  heart these  are  the  first 

and  greatest  sweetness  in  the  life  of  man."  He  was  faithful  to 
his  early  friends,  who  had  helped  him  in  the  days  of  his  pov- 
erty. He  did  full  justice  to  the  merits  even  of  men  from  whom 
he  had  received  injuries. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  in  speaking  of  this  man, 
we  are  seeking  to  bring  a  testimonial  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
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as  if  religion  needed  to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
great  in  intellect  When  we  consider  what  this  religion  is,  and 
has  been,  to  millions  upon  millions  of  souls ;  how  it  kindles 
the  light  of  hope  in  hearts  darkened  with  sorrow  or  remoi-se ; 
how  it  carries  elevation  and  peace  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor— as  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Bums  of  "  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night ; "  when  we  think  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for 
mankind — imparting  a  new  life  and  strength  to  a  despairing 
world,  raising  up  the  nations  of  Europe  from  barbarism  to  the 
heights  of  culture  and  civilization — when  we  think  of  all  that 
the  Gx)spel  of  Christ  is  and  has  done,  we  should  no  more  think 
of  collecting  testimonies  to  its  value,  than  we  should  think  of 
looking  up  recommendations  for  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  to 
blot  out  which  would  bring  in  universal  darkness  and  death. 
We  wish  merely  to  illustrate  one  point, — that  there  is  a  tem- 
per of  heart  which  is  the  condition  and  preparation  of  faith ; 
that  humility,  including  a  sense  of  sin,  is  involved  in  it,  as  a 
prime  ingredient  It  implies  a  consciousness  of  the  soul,  and 
of  its  free  and  responsible  nature.  Materialism,  and  fatalism, 
its  inevitable  companion,  exclude  this  conviction.  A  belief  in 
the  soul,  in  its  freedom  and  accountableness,  and  a  belief  in 
God,  go  together.  "  They  that  deny  a  God,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
" destroy  man's  nobility;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature."  He  who  pursues  the 
investigation  of  nature  with  this  conviction  respecting  the  soul 
and  the  sublime  attributes  which  distinguish  it  from  matter, 
and  who  does  not  omit  to  reflect  on  his  personal  responsibility, 
as  a  rational  being  and  the  subject  of  a  law  which  commands 
while  it  does  not  coerce,  will  not  cast  away  his  religious  faith. 
With  this  temper  of  mind,  he  is  safe ;  for  he  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  data  on  which  faith  rests.  He  will  carry  within  him  an 
unassailable  conviction  that  the  soul  has  a  high  origin,  and  a 
consciousness  of  spiritual  necessities  which  only  the  religion  of 
Christ  can  satisfy. 

It  comes  to  this,  then :  the  heavenly  good  which  is  offered  in 
the  Gospel,  falls  under  the  category  of  want  and  supply.  Self- 
fiufficiency,  when  it  springs  from  conceit  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellect,  or  craves  nothing  higher  than  the  earthly  happiness 
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within  its  reach,  shuts  up  the  avenues  to  the  soul  througt 
which  alone  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  can  enter.  The  soul 
reaches  out  for  nothing  above  itself,  is  stirred  with  no  want 
which  cannot  be  supplied  &om  a  human  source,  yearns  not  for 
the  peculiar  good  which  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
bestow.  The  Stoic  morality  was,  in  many  respects,  the  noblest 
which  was  known  to  the  ancient  world;  but  the  number  of 
Stoics  who  received  the  Gospel  was  very  small  They  rested 
upon  themselves.  But  let  the  soul  be  struck  with  a  sense  of 
its  loneliness  without  God^  and  especially  with  a  sense  of  its 
guilt  and  need  of  forgiveness,  and  there  will  follow  a  new  per* 
ception.  God  will  be  recognized  in  His  word,  as  well  as  His 
works.  The  ministry  of  Christ  will  be  seen  to  be  adapted  to 
the  deepest  necessities  of  the  spirit  **  They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
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Article  VIL— AUGUSTS  COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM. 

Cours  de  Phihsophie  Positive.  Par  AuGUSTE  Comte,  E^p^ti- 
teur  d'Analyse  transcendante  et  de  Mdcanique  rationelle  a 
rficole  Polytechnique,  et  Examinateur  des  Candidats  qui  se 
destinent  k  cette  £coIe.  Deuxi^me  Edition,  AugmeDtee  d'une 
Preface,  par  fi.  Littrd,  et  d'uDe  Table  alphaWtiquedes  Mati^res. 
Paris :  J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  Fila.     1864.     (Six  volumes.) 

Sysiknie  de  Politique  Positive,  Par  AuGUSTE  Comte,  Auteur  du 
Systime  de  Pbilosophie  Positive.  Ordre  et  Progr^s.  Paris  : 
Chez  Carilian-Goeury  et  Vor.  Dalmont  1851,  1852,  and 
1858.     (Three  volumes  published  in  successive  years.) 

genealogy  of  positivism. 

In  a  previous  Article  {New  Englander^  Jan.,  1878,  p.  56)  we 
presented  a  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  M.  Comte,  as  preliminary 
to  an  attempt  to  estimate  his  writings,  and  the  system  of  posi- 
tivism which  they  set  forth.  By  a  persual  of  the  Article  above- 
named,  the  reader  will  perceive  a  mixture  of  motives  and 
influences  at  work  on  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  altogether 
&vorable  to  clear  conceptions  of  trutii  or  foretokening  an  un- 
biased treatment  of  facts. 

Hence,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  and  character 
of  positivism,  it  is  necessar}'  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not 
simply  and  primarily  a  well  considered  eflFort,  like  the  philos- 
ophy of  Emanuel  Kant,  to  systematize  the  results  of  human 
thinking  in  the  past,  and  to  leave  a  more  shapely  system  of 
thought  to  the  inheritance  of  the  future.  Positivism,  as  a 
system  of  thought,  originated  in  a  raison  deire  outside  of  itself 
It  was  constructed  not  primarily  to  meet  the  logical  necessities 
of  the  human  intellect  Its  primary  object  and  aim  were  to  meet 
the  practical  necessities  of  human  society.  If  it  aims  incident- 
ally to  supply  a  want  of  the  intellect,  it  does  so,  in  order 
thereby  the  better  to  subserve  the  practical  interests  of  society. 
In  the  words  of  the  author,  his  "  aim  from  the  outset  was 
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rather  social  than  intellectual "  (Politique  Positive,  Tome  i, 
page  7).  Tlie  reader  will  notice,  as  we  proceed,  the  influence 
of  this  bias  of  the  author  in  giving  shape  to  his  system  of 
philosophy. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
had  entered  fully  into  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  tilne, 
and  that  bis  mind  was  already  busy  with  thoughts  of  a  uni- 
versal philosophical  regeneration  and  political  reconstruction 
(Philosophic  Positive,  Tome  vi,  page  7).  The  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  the  young  philosopher  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  stirring  epochs  of  French  history, — covering  the 
period  of  the  consulate  and  empire  of  Napoleon  the  Great, — 
his  first  down-fall,  restoration,  and  final  overthrow, — and  the 
first  and  second  restorations  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  thoughtful  youth,  bom  and  reared  amid  such  events, 
should  have  been  drawn  to  the  social  and  political  problems, 
which  had  arisen  for  solution,  in  spite  of  tastes  and  aptitudes 
which  bore  him  in  the  direction  of  scientific  pursuits. 

Carrying  these  problems  with  him  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
M.  Comte  was  led  by  his  scientific  studies  to  conceive  of  vital 
and  social  phenomena  as  subjected  to  the  control  of  invariable 
natural  laws,  not  less  rigid  than  those  which  bear  sway  in  the 
phenomena  of  inorganic  matter.  This  conception  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  M.  Comte  what  he  regarded  as  the  secret  of 
the  social  and  political  disorders  which  prevailed  around  him. 
He  seemed  to  himself  to  see,  that  while  human  affairs  obey 
their  own  peculiar  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  men  were 
trying  to  base  society  and  government  on  mere  fictions  and 
abstractions.  Sympathizing  with  the  prevailing  unbelief,  he 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  instability 
of  social  order  and  political  institutions  around  him  was  the 
result  of  attempting  to  build  the  institutions  of  society  and 
government  on  the  uncertain  foundations  of  theological  dogmas 
and  abstract  conceptions  of  metaphysics,  instead  of  basing  these 
institutions  on  well-ascertained  invariable  laws. 

As  all  usefiil  mechanical  inventions  are  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  material  nature,  so,  thought  M. 
Comte,  should  all  plans  and  efforts  for  establishing  a  stable 
order  of  society  and  government  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
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of  the  invariable  natural  laws  which  bear  sway  in  human 
afEftira.  Believing  that  the  prevailing  theories  of  society  and 
government  were  based  on  groundless  assumptions  and  delu- 
sive speculations,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  discrediting  finally  and  forever  those 
assamptions  and  speculations,  and  of  establishing  once  for  all 
those  laws  of  human  nature,  aud  of  human  society,  which 
should  constitute  the  immovable  basis  of  stable  institutions  for 
all  time  to  come. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the  writings  of  M.  Comte, 
than  his  intense  conviction,  that  most  of  the  evils  which  befel 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
grew  out  of  the  ascendancy  and  influence  of  false  theological 
dogmas  and  delusive  metaphysical  abstractions,  in  the  control 
of  social  and  political  movements.  He  believed  that  history 
was  full  of  similar  illustrations  of  the  evil  influence  of  theo- 
logical beliefs  and  metaphysical  speculations  in  shaping  the 
course  of  events  in  the  past  On  the  theory  of  the  divine 
rights  of  governments  and  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the 
governed,  he  had  seen  peoples  and  nations  alternately  plun- 
dered at  home,  and  sacrificed  by  thousands  on  fields  of  slaughter 
abroad.  In  the  assertion  of  human  rights, — ^raere  metaphysical 
abstractions,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Comte, — he  had  seen  the 
machiuery  of  government  shattered  to  atoms,  the  framework  of 
society  dissolved,  and  anarchy  glutting  itself  with  human 
slaughter,  till  forced  to  desist  from  its  carnival  of  blood,  by 
very  weariness  and  satiety. 

Such  being  the  author's  view  as  regards  the  sources  of  the 
social  and  political  disorders  of  his  time,  he  could  look  upon 
no  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  as  effectual  and  final,  which 
did  not  aim  to  dry  up  the  fountains  from  which  he  believed 
those  evils  to  spring.  If,  to  the  apprehension  of  M.  Comte, 
the  studies  of  the  Polytechnic  School  had  suggested  the  sources 
of  the  social  and  political  evils  so  rife  in  his  time,  fortunately, 
as  he  believed,  they  also  put  him  on  the  track  of  the  remedy 
for  those  evila  He  speaks  of  the  luminuous  influence  and 
salutary  discipline  of  his  mathematical  and  scientific  studies, 
in  preparing  him  to  deal  with  the  social  and  political  questions 
which  were  agitating  the  public  mind.     As  the  result  of  this 
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influence  and  discipline,  he  became  convinced,  before  the  age 
of  nineteen,  of  the  nescessity  of  applying  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  exact  sciences  to  speculations  on  vital  and  social  pheno- 
mena. He  refers  to  a  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he 
had  learned  at  this  institution  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  vi,  pp.  7,  8). 
The  new  mode  of  philosophizing  naturally  took  its  place  in  the 
dream  of  a  regenerated  philosophy,  which  the  author  was  in- 
dulging. The  next  step  was  plain, — namely,  the  application 
of  the  new  method  in  testing  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
doctrines,  which  were  the  alleged  sources  of  so  much  evil. 

In  bringing  the  prevailing  theological  conceptions  to  the  tests 
of  scientific  verification,  M.  Oomte  thought  he  was  able  to 
prove  them  baseless  assumptions,  having  no  foundation  in 
observed  facts.  The  abstract  conceptions  of  metaphysics,  in 
like  manner,  vanished  into  nothing  before  the  searching  teste 
supplied  by  the  new  mode  of  philosophizing.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  author,  theology  and  metaphysics  were  proved  aUke 
delusive  and  vain,  made  up  of  groundless  assumptions,  touch- 
ing questions  which  are,  in  their  nature,  inaccessible  to  the 
human  facultie&  Hence,  the  philosophy,  which  assumes  the 
task  of  regenerating  human  thought,  and  of  constituting  a  basis 
for  the  reconstruction  of  society  and  government  in  coming 
ages,  must  first  and  foremost  disenthrall  the  human  race  from 
its  bondage  to  theological  dogmas  and  metaphysical  abstractiona 
Such  an  aim  is  seen  running  through  all  the  writings  of  M. 
Comta  The  whole  system  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  shaped 
with  reference  to  this  purpose.  Indeed,  in  this  purpose  and 
aim  we  find  the  primordial  germ  and  law  of  evolution  of 
positivism. 

This  animating  spirit  of  positivism  is  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
finitions and  explanations  with  which  the  system  is  introduced 
by  the  author.  He  tells  us  that  he  employs  the  term  philosophy 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  ancients,  adding  the  term  positive  to 
indicate  a  mode  of  philosophizing  which  has  for  its  object  the 
co-ordination  of  observed  facts  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  5).  The 
significance  and  aim  of  this  definition  will  be  perceived,  if  we 
remember  that  the  author  everywhere  assumes  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  is  not  and  never  can  be  an  observed  fiwjt,  or  so 
based  on  observed  facts  as  to  admit  of  any  legitimate  mode  of 
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verification.  Hence,  even  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  were  an 
actuality,  the  new  mode  of  philosophizing  would  exclude  it 
irom  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge,  as  essentially  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  human  faculties.  So  also,  vdth  regard  to  all  meta- 
physical conceptions  touching  possibilities,  which  lie  outside  of 
the  range  of  human  observation,  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
chimerical  and  vain,  unworthy  of  a  moment's  notice,  except  as 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  positivism. 

Again,  we  are  pinned  down  to  the  naked  knowledge  of  bare 
fects  and  their  observed  relations,  in  the  following  positive 
manner.  "  There  is  no  real  knowledge  but  that  which  rests  on 
observed  fects "  (Phil.  Poa,  T.  i,  p.  12).  Again,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sole  object  of  research  in  any  department  of 
inquiry  is  "to  discover,  by  the  combined  use  of  reasoning  and 
observation,  the  actual  laws  of  phenomena,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude." 
The  explanation  of  facts  is  said  to  consist  **  only  in  the  estab- 
lished bond  between  particular  phenomena  and  certain  general 
fiicta."  As  theology  finds  its  culminating  unity  in  monotheism, 
and  metaphysics  in  the  abstract  conception  of  nature,  so  posi- 
tivism is  said  to  reach  its  goal  when  it  is  able  to  represent  "  all 
observable  phenomena  as  particular  cases  of  one  single  general 
fiwjt "  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  9-10).  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  ultimate  generalizations  of  theology  and  metaphysics  are 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  observed  facts,  and  are  therefore 
baseless  and  chimerical. 

The  spirit  and  aim  of  positivism  is  set  forth  with  much 
variety  of  phraseology  and  illustration  ;  but  there  is  always  the 
same  antagonism  toward  the  faith  of  theism  and  every  form  of 
speculation  which  looks  in  that  direction.  Thus  we  are  told, 
that,  "  The  fundamental  character  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is 
to  r^ard  all  phenomena  as  subjected  to  invariable  natural  laws, 
the  precise  discovery  of  which,  and  their  reduction  to  the  least 
possible  number,  are  the  aim  of  all  our  efforts,  while  consider- 
ing as  absolutely  inaccessible  and  void  of  sense,  for  us,  the 
search  for  what  are  called  causes,  whether  first  or  final."  "  In 
our  positive  explanations,  even  the  most  perfect,  we  make  no 
pretension  to  set  forth  the  generating  causes  of  phenomena,  *  * 
*  *  but  solely  to  analyze  with  exactness  the  circumstances  of 
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their  production,  and  to  connect  them  together  by  the  normal 
relations  of  succession  and  similitude  '*  (loc.  cit) 

But  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  placing  the  belief 
in  the  divine  existence  and  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  ideals 
of  metaphysics  outside  of  the  limits  of  positive  knowledge.  He 
endeavors  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  such  beliefs  and  con- 
ceptions with  the  observed  order  of  nature,  as  set  forth  in  the 
best  established  branches  of  science.  Thus,  it  is  alleged,  "  theol- 
ogy and  physics  are  profoundly  incompatible,  their  conceptions 
have  a  character  radically  opposite  "  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  15). 
It  is  held  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy  and  physics 
may  not  only  be  co-ordinated  and  generalized  apart  from  any 
recognition  of  personal  agency,  but  that  they  positively  prove 
that  no  personal  Deity  has  anything  to  do  with  our  material 
system.  The  same  ideas  recur  in  such  variety  of  form  and  con- 
nection, that  it  would  become  tedious  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
subject 

Positivism,  like  Christianity,  claims  exclusive  control  over 
the  convictions  of  the  human  race.  Hence  it  has  staked  its 
own  triumph  on  the  overthrow  of  the  theistic  theory  and  meta- 
physical interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  author  seems  ever  to  go  armed  for  instant  attack 
on  the  theological  and  metaphysical  monsters.  He  lets  no  op- 
portunity slip  to  deal  a  blow  right  or  left  at  these  allied 
enemies  of  human  progress.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  a  new 
vivacity  flashes  out  in  his  style,  and  an  unwonted  assurance  in- 
spires his  assertions,  whenever  he  comes  in  sight  of  these 
demons  of  his  imagination. 

The  reader  is  now  propared  to  understand  the  antitheistic 
spirit  and  aim,  which  M.  Comte  carried  with  him  to  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  fabric  of  human  thought  for  all  coming 
time.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  note  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  and  aim  in  giving  shape  to  the  structure  which  he  set 
himself  to  build. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte  assumes  that  vital  and  social 
phenomena  are  subjected  to  invariable  natural  lawa  The 
theological  and  metaphysical  creeds  of  the  past  belong  to  the 
class  of  social  phenomena,  and  have  been  substantive  facts  and 
controlling  forces  in  the  history  of  our  race.     It  follows,  there- 
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fore,  that  all  the  successive  phases  of  theological  belief  and  meta- 
physical speculation,  nay,  all  the  events  of  human  history,  have 
taken  place  according  to  fixed  laws.  Hence  the  Positive  Phil- 
osophy, which  assumes  to  co-ordinate  all  observed  facts  and  to 
trace  the  laws  of  phenomena,  is  logically  bound  to  embrace  and 
account  for  this  class  of  phenomena. 

In  M.  Comte's  plan  of  his  life-work,  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  social  phenomena  became  the  first  essential  step  toward 
founding  the  new  philosophy.  Accordingly,  he  early  applied 
himself  to  studies  and  researches  looking  to  this  result ;  and  he 
claims  to  have  made,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  "  funda- 
mental discovery  *****  of  a  great  law  in  relation  to  the 
CDsemble  of  human  evolution,  individual  or  collective  "  (Phil, 
Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  8,  and  T.  vi,  p.  9).  Of  course,  this  law  must 
recognize  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  and  theories 
as  dominant  facts  in  the  progress  of  human  evolution,  however 
hostile  the  author  might  be  to  the  prevalence  and  influence  of 
such  conceptions  and  theories  in  his  own  time.  But  if  these 
facts  of  human  experience  had,  by  a  logical  necessity,  to  be 
brought  under  the  law ;  by  a  special  interpretation  of  the  law, 
provision  is  made  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  these  danger- 
ous conceptions  and  beliefs  from  the  domain  of  intellectaal  and 
moral  forces. 

This  law  is  ranked  by  the  author  as  the  first  of  three  grand 
laws  of  sociology,  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered.  This 
law  assumes  to  set  forth  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  as  regards  the  theoretic  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  said  to  be  successively  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
positive ;  and  the  first  two  modes  of  interpretation  are  to  be 
finally  discarded,  as  soon  as  the  third  is  definitely  reached. 
Thus  the  first  so-called  grand  law  of  sociology  is  made  to  pre- 
dict the  ultimate  rejection  of  theological  beliefs  and  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions  from  the  domain  of  legitimate  philosophy 
(Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  88). 

The  second  grand  law  of  sociology  has  reference  to  the  order 
is  which  our  various  conceptions  are  said  to  pass  through  the 
successive  phases  of  thought,  set  forth  in  the  first  law.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law,  the  human  intelligence,  in  dealing  with  the  fSu^ts 
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of  existence,  begins  with  the  simpler,  more  general,  and  inde- 
pendent phenomena,  and  takes  them  up  successively,  in  the 
order  of  increasing  complexity,  speciality,  and  dependence. 

In  this  order,  also,  it  is  assumed  that  natural  phenomena  pass 
through  the  successive  ordeals  of  theology  and  metaphysics  into 
the  vindicated  truth  of  positivism  (PoL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  88,  84). 

On  this  second  grand  law  is  based  M.  Comte's  classified 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences ;  and  the  Positive  Philosophy,  pro- 
perly so-called,  is  largely  taken  up  in  working  out  this  law  to 
its  legitimate  results,  and  in  applying  it  to  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  conceptions  and  human  interests.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  this  connection,  this  this  law  is  so  interpreted 
and  applied  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  first  law. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  law,  the  author  presumes  to  fore- 
tell the  ultimate  elimination  of  theological  and  metaphysical 
conceptions  from  the  theory  of  the  universe  through  the 
sovereign  might  of  positivism,  in  his  exposition  of  the  second 
law  he  professes  to  bring  to  light  the  working  forces  by  which 
the  result  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  third  grand  law  of  sociology  relates  to  the  allied  his- 
torical succession  of  the  principal  modes  of  human  activity  in 
the  organized  social  state.  This  law  represents  the  dominant 
social  activity  of  man  as  having  been  at  first  directed  to  wars 
of  conquest ;  taking,  in  the  order  of  human  progress,  the  form 
of  defensive  wars ;  and  finally  settling  down  to  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry. 

As  the  first  two  laws  relate  to  the  evolution  of  human 
thought  in  the  direction  of  the  speculative  interpretation  and 
scientific  co-ordination  of  the  facts  of  the  phenomenal  world ; 
and  as  M.  Comte  holds  that  society  is  ruled  or  overturned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  ideas  (Phil  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  40),  he  consistently 
ascribes  the  order  of  human  evolution,  in  the  phase  of  social 
activity,  to  the  controling  influence  of  the  order  of  intellectual 
evolution  as  set  forth  in  the  first  two  laws.  While  men 
believed  in  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  deities  as  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  the  control  of  events,  it  was  natural,  thought  M. 
Comte,  that  the  activities  of  our  race,  combined  for  great  enter- 
prises, should  be  expended  in  pitiless  wars  of  conquest,  under 
the  lead  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  rulers.    But  when  metaphysi- 
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cal  speculations  had  somewhat  weakened  the  force  of  the  old 
beliefs,  and  the  abstract  rights  of  rulers  and  nations,  if  not  those 
of  man,  began  to  count  for  something  in  the  scale  of  human 
interests,  it  seemed  to  him  equally  natural  that  States  and 
nations  should  organize  and  combine  to  stem  the  tide  of  con- 
quest by  defensive  wars.  But  according  to  the  law  in  question, 
in  the  good  time  coming,  nay,  already  begun,  the  fictions  of 
theology  and  the  inventions  of  metaphysics  will  cease  to  bear 
sway,  and  positive  conceptions  will  come  in  to  rule  the  world 
of  ideas,  and  thereby  will  control  the  activities  of  the  human 
race,  directing  them  into  the  paths  of  peaceful  industry. 

Bat  positivism  does  not  propose  to  supplant  the  hoary  super- 
stitions of  the  past,  and  to  cast  down  the  idols  of  the  present 
without  offering  its  own  sovereign  and  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship to  the  love  and  adoration  of  men  in  all  the  coming  foture. 
It  is  to  set  the  crown  of  completeness  on  its  work  by  inaugura- 
ting the  reign  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  under  which  men 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning- hooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  more.  Thus  positivism 
comes  back  at  last  and  repeats  again  the  dear  old  refrain,  whose 
charm  is  ever  new, — ^peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  laws  referred  to  above,  is  reserved 
for  the  next  head  of  the  subject  The  question  of  the  validity 
of  these  alleged  laws  of  human  evolution,  as  also  that  of  the 
soundness  of  the  interpretation,  which  bends  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  antitheistic  views  of  the  author,  will  then  come  up 
for  consideration.  The  author  claims  to  have  discovered  these 
laws.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  dis* 
coveries^  and  how  far  they  are  inventions^  elaborated,  shaped,  and 
fitted  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined  ob*- 
ject 

We  have  thus  far  touched  but  lightly  the  prominent  points 
of  positivism,  but  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  consistency  of  the 
author's  execution  of  his  task  with  the  spirit  which  inspired, 
and  the  aim  which  directed  his  efforts  from  the  outset  We 
have  pointed  out  the  exigency  which  moved  M.  Comte  to  un- 
dertake the  great  philosophical  labor  of  his  lifa  We  have  seen 
how  his  interpretation  of  that  exigency  gave  direction  to  his  ef- 
forts, and  shape  to  his  system  of  philosophy.    In  short,  we  have 
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endeavored  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  positivism,  and  to  show 
bow  the  system  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as 
they  wrought  upon  a  mind  peculiarly  constituted ; — how  the 
mental  characteristics  of  M.  Comte, — ^his  hopes,  aims,  and  pur- 
poses, as  they  were  stirred,  inspired,  and  prompted  by  passing 
events,  spontaneously  gave  sbape  and  color  to  the  system  of 
philosophy  wbich  has  made  bis  name  one  of  the  prominent  way- 
marks  in  the  progress  of  human  thougbt 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES  OP  POSITIVISM, 

The  fundamental  principles  of  positivism  are  summarily  em- 
braced under  the  three  great  laws  of  sociology,  already  referred 
to.  These  so-called  laws  assume  to  set  fortb  the  order  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  as  regards 
tbe  theoretic  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  existence ; — ^the  order 
in  wbich  natural  phenomena  pass  through  tbe  three  phases  of 
theoretic  interpretation  and  become  crystalized  into  tbe  form 
jof  positive  sciences ; — and  finally,  the  order  of  evolution  of  the 
race  in  the  phase  of  its  dominant  activities,  as  ruled  by  the  pro- 
egress  of  ideas  according  to  tbe  intellectual  order.  The  organic 
structure  of  positivism  is  made  up  of  the  subordinate  laws  of 
phenomena,  which  are  embraced  and  co-ordinated  under  these 
grand  ultimate  generalizations. 

The  author  states  and  illustrates  his  first  grand  law  of  human 
evolution  as  follows  : — "This  law,"  says  be,  "consists  in  this, 
that  each  one  of  our  principal  conceptions,  each  branch  of  our 
knowledge,  passes  successively  through  three  different  theoretic 
states ;  tbe  theological  or  fictitious  state ;  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract  state ;  tbe  scientific  or  positive  state.  In  other  words, 
the  human  mind,  by  its  own  nature,  employs  in  each  one  of  its 
researches  three  methods  of  philosophizing,  tbe  character  of 
ji^bich  is  essentially  different  and  even  radically  opposite:  at 
first,  tbe  theological  method,  next,  the  metaphysical  method, 
<and  finally,  tbe  positive  method.  Hence,  three  kinds  of 
philosophy,  or  of  general  systems  of  conceptions,  which  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other ;  tbe  first  is  tbe  necessary  point  of 
departure  of  the  human  intelligence ;  the  third  its  fixed  and 
definitive  state ;  the  second  is  destined  solely  to  serve  as  a 
transition  "  from  tbe  first  to  the  third  (PhiL  Poa,  T.  i,  pp.  &-9). 
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The  author  holds,  that  the  three  stages  of  development  of  the 
human  intelligence  characterize  the  history  of  the  individual 
mind,  no  less  than  that  of  races  and  nations.  He  assumes, 
that  each  one  can  remember  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  child- 
hood, a  metaphysician  in  youth,  and  a  positivist  in  mature 
manhood  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  11). 

M.  Comte  claims  that  the  validity  of  this  law  is  firmly  es- 
tabiisbed  by  rational  proofs,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  our 
organization,  and  from  historical  verifications,  resulting  from  a 
careful  survey  of  the  past  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  human 
intellect  is  subjected  by  an  invariable  necessity  to  the  order  of 
evolution  set  forth  above  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  8). 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  in  further  elucidation  of  the 
alleged  law :  "  In  the  theological  state,  the  human  mind,  direct- 
ing its  researches  essentially  toward  the  intimate  nature  of 
beings,  the  first  and  final  causes  of  all  the  eflfects  which  impress 
it,  in  a  word,  toward  absolute  knowledge,  represents  phenomena 
as  produced  by  the  direct  and  continuous  action  of  super- 
natural agents  more  or  less  numerous,  whose  arbitrary  inter- 
vention explains  all  the  apparent  anomalies  of  the  universe. 

In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  at  bottom  only  a  simple 
general  modification  of  the  first,  the  supernatural  agents  are 
replaced  by  abstract  forces,  veritable  entities  (personified 
abstractions)  inherent  in  the  various  existences  of  the  world, 
and  conceived  as  capable  of  producing  by  themselves  all 
observed  phenomena,  whose  explanation  consists  in  assigning 
for  each  one  a  corresponding  entity. 

At  last,  in  the  positive  state,  the  human  mind,  recognizing 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  absolute  knowledge,  renounces 
the  search  for  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  universe,  and 
abandons  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  intimate  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, to  apply  itself  solely  to  the  discovery,  by  the  com- 
bined use  of  reasoning  and  observation,  of  their  actual  laws, 
that  is  to  say,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  simili- 
tude. The  explanation  of  facts,  reduced  at  length  to  its  real 
terms,  is  henceforth  only  the  established  bond  between  various 
particular  phenomena  and  certain  general  facts,  whose  number 
the  progress  of  science  tends  more  and  more  to  diminish  '*^ 
(PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  9). 
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The  above  is  the  author's  general  exposition  of  the  law  in 
question,  to  which  he  rigidly  adheres  in  all  the  details  of  the 
subsequent  discussion.  The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the 
above  statements  in  three  important  particulara 

1.  The  author  assumes  to  set  forth,  on  the  basis  of  historical 
verification  and  personal  experience,  the  successive  theoretic 
phases,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  viewed 
and  explained  by  the  human  race  and  the  individual  person. 

2.  The  law  is  so  interpreted  and  explained  as  to  make  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  modes  of  philosophizing  mere 
transient  stages  in  the  progress  of  mental  evolution.  M.  Comte 
does  not  tolerate  the  notion,  that  while  theology,  metaphysics, 
and  positivism,  may  enter  the  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  in 
the  order  named,  they  may  nevertheless  afterward  harmoni- 
ously co-exist  to  divide  the  empire  of  thought  between  them,-— 
as  representing  only  difierent  yet  consistent  modes  or  aspects 
of  viewing  the  same  phenomena.  According  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  author,  the  accession  of  each  new  sovereignty 
in  the  domain  of  philosophy  implies  the  growing  decrepitude 
and  forebodes  the  speedy  dissolution  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor. 

8.  The  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  methods  of 
philosophizing  are  assumed  to  be  logically  incompatible  with 
each  other.  They  are  said  to  be  *'  mutually  exclusive  of  each 
other, — ^radically  opposite  and  antagonistic  to  each  other." 

The  author  professes  to  establish  all  of  these  points  in  the 
course  of  the  long  and  manifold  discussions,  which  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  test  the  validity  of  these  claims  under  the  next  head  of  the 
subject 

As  regards  the  order  of  succession,  in  which  the  human  mind 
18  said  to  take  up  the  difierent  modes  of  theoretic  interpretation 
of  natural  phenomena,  the  author  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
adduce  any  proofe.  He  assumes  that  the  truth  of  his  so-called 
law,  in  this  particular,  lies  on  the  very  face  of  history,  to  be 
recognized  by  every  attentive  reader ;  and  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  thoughtful  person  bears  testimony  in  the  same 
direction  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  11). 

M.  Comte  also  appeals  to  history  in  proof  that  positivism  is 
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destined  to  finallj  supplant  both  the  theistic  and  metaphysical 
interpretations  of  the  facts  of  existence.  But  this  time,  history- 
is  not  trusted  to  speak  for  itself,  without  the  help  of  the  author's 
interpretation.  Ue  accepts  as  true  a  common  theory  of  the 
religious  evolution  of  our  race,  which  represents  it  as  banning 
with  fetishism,  and  passing  on  through  polytheism  to  monothe- 
ism.  In  this  he  professes  to  see  a  gradual  decay  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit,  foretokening  the  ultimate  extinction  of  every  form 
of  theism.  He  considers  fetishism  as  the  most  thorough  incor- 
poration of  the  religious  sentiment  into  the  entire  system  of 
human  thought ;  and  polytheism  is  regarded  as  involving  an  es- 
sential decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  theological  philosophy ; 
while  monotheism  is  assumed  to  be  the  next  stage  in  the  decline 
of  the  religious  spirit  (PhiL  Poa,  T.  v,  pp.  86,  87,  260,  372). 

M.  Comte  assumes  that  the  history  of  monotheism  is  a  his- 
tory of  declining  influence  and  of  waning  power  over  the  con- 
victions of  mankind.  The  decline  of  the  Catholic  power  before 
the  onset  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  is  looked  upon  as  a  step 
in  the  progressive  decadence  of  monotheism.  The  spread  of 
the  Socinian  heresy  is  taken  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  doctrines  of  theism  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  v,  pp.  464,  465).  The 
sensuous  sentimentalism  of  Bousseau,  and  the  effervescence  of 
deism  under  the  lead  of  the  frivolous  school  of  Voltaire,  are 
noted  as  waymarks  in  the  progress  of  theological  decay  (PhiL 
Pos.,  T.  V,  pp.  525,  527).  Indeed,  metaphysical  speculations 
are  everywhere  represented  as  a  destructive  agency,  steadily 
undermining  and  working  the  ruin  of  theism  (PhiL  Pos.,  T. 
V,  pp.  388-890). 

In  tracing  the  steps  of  evolution  in  detail,  and  co-ordinating 
the  particular  facts  of  mental  activity  under  the  subordinate 
laws  of  intellectual  development,  the  author  is  not  quite  consis* 
tent  with  himself.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  theistic 
interpretation  of  natural  phenomena,  he  supposes  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  having  some  theory  to  bind  facts 
together,  combined  with  the  impossibility,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  of  basing  a  theory  on  observed  Ea/cia. 
Pressed  by  this  necessity,  according  to  M.  Comte,  "  the  human 
mind  fortunately  opened  for  itself  a  natural  issue  by  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  theological  conceptions."    Further  on. 
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he  speaks  of  a  necessity  inherent  in  our  organization,  which 
impels  us  to  arrange  facts  in  such  order,  that  we  are  able  to 
conceive  of  them  with  facility  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  this  neces- 
sity originally  gave  birth  to  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
explanations  of  phenomena  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  12,  18,  16,  52). 

The  reader  will  note  some  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  forgoing 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe. 
It  is  represented  as  having  originated  as  a  logical  expedient, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  intellectual  necessity.  Yet  it  is  said 
to  take  place  **  fortunately  "  as  a  ^*  natural  issue  by  spontaneous 
development." 

M.  Comte  encounters  the  subject  again  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing his  science  of  sociology ;  and  he  represents  the  theistic 
view  of  the  facts  of  existence  as  originating  in  the  tendency  of 
man  to  transfer  his  own  interior  consciousness  to  external  ob- 
jects as  the  means  of  explaining  phenomena  of  every  kind 
(Phil.  Pos.,  T.  iv,  pp.  867-869).  Again,  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  first  encounter  with 
natural  phenomena,  to  ascribe  to  natural  objects  conscious  voli- 
tion, assimilating  all  material  forces  to  human  agency  (PhiL 
Pos.,  T.  V,  pp.  81-84). 

When  M.  Comte  is  justifying  and  illustrating  his  so-called 
law  of  intellectual  evolution,  he  treats  theological  and  meta- 
physical beliefs  with  great  indulgence,  as  necessary  stages  in 
the  progress  of  humanity  from  blank  ignorance  to  the  full  light 
of  positivism.  These  phases  of  belief,  as  transition  stages  in 
the  progress  toward  the  maturity  of  positivism,  are  no  more  to 
be  censured  than  the  weakness  and  incompleteness  of  infancy 
and  childhood  through  which  all  must  pass  to  the  maturity  of 
manhood.  Indeed,  we  are  required  to  indulge  and  employ  the 
innocent  and  even  useful  theistic  delusion  in  our  plans  of  edu- 
cation for  the  young  (PoL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  173-175).  But  when 
the  author  encounters  these  beliefs  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  triumph  of  positivism,  he  assumes  a  tone  of  disparagement 
and  severity.  Thus  theism  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  make- 
shift (une  sorte  de  pis  aller)  to  meet  a  temporary  exigency,  and 
to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  the  exigency  is  past  (Phil.  Pos.,  T. 
iv,  p.  490). 

It  is  a  great  grief  to  M.  Comte  that  highly  cultivated  intellects 
and  even  the  great  masters  of  scientific  thought  cling  so  obsti- 
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nately  to  the  fkith  of  theism.  He  speaks  regretfully  of  the 
weakness  of  Ampere  in  holding  fast  his  religious  faith  after  all 
his  immortal  achievements  in  science,  and  is  reminded  of  a 
similar  weakness  of  Newton — commenting  on  the  Apocaljrpse 
in  his  old  age  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  ii,  p.  472).  He  alludes  to  Malle- 
branche,  as  a  lamentable  example  of  the  obstinacy  of  theologi- 
cal habits  of  thought, — who,  it  seems,  accounts  for  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  material  forces  by  ascribing  them  to  the  direct 
and  continuous  action  of  divine  power  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  iv,  p. 
470).  Again,  speaking  phrenologically,  he  says,  **  In  spite  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture,  those  men  who  naturally  think, 
ao  to  speak,  with  the  back  of  the  head,  or  those  who  find  them- 
selves t<»mporarily  in  a  like  disposition,  have  need  to  exercise 
almost  constantly  a  very  active  supervision  over  their  thoughts 
to  avoid  being  drawn,  *  *  *  into  a  sort  of  acute  relapse  toward 
the  fundamental  fetishism, — personifying  and  even  deifying  the 
most  inert  objects,  which  are  able  to  interest  their  emotions  " 
(Phil.  Pos.,  T.  V,  pp.  86-88).  M.  Comte  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  respect  of  Gall,  as  the  first  to  reduce  the  study  of 
the  mental  fiinctions  to  a  positive  science.  While  highly 
commending  Galls  system  of  phrenology  in  the  main,  he  finds  the 
organ  of  theosophy  almost  too  much  for  his  patience.  He  calls 
this  oi^n  an  absurd  superfetation  on  the  system,  and  commends 
Spurzheini  for  having  removed  it  from  the  list  of  organs  (Phil. 
Po&,  T.  iii,  p.  o75> 

The  statements  of  the  author,  summarily  adduced  or  quoted 
above,  amount  to  an  out  and  out  admission  by  a  very  high 
authority,  that  there  are  many  minds  of  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  and  even  of  scientific  habits  and  training,  who  cannot 
think  a  step  beyond  "  observed  facts  and  their  normal  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude,"  without  falling  into  some  of  the 
forms  of  theistic  belief  Does  not  this  look  like  an  "  invariable 
natural  law,''  which  ought  to  have  some  meaning,  even  to  posi- 
tivists? 

We  come  next  to  the  alleged  logical  incompatibility  of  the 
three  methods  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Assuming  this  incompatibility  to  be  a  fisict,  it  follows,  that  that 
method  alone  can  stand  which  is  based  on  positive  knowledge, 
ascertained    by  actual   observation  and   verified  by  rational 
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proofe.  Thus  positivism,  thinks  our  author,  is  destined  ulti- 
nnately  to  work  the  ruin  of  both  theology  and  metaphysics. 
But  this  alleged  logical  incompatibility  is  set  forth  and  elabor- 
ated at  large  in  M.  Comte's  exposition  and  discussion  of  his 
second  grand  law  of  sociology.  As  already  intimated,  the 
main  body  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
tailed elaboration  of  this  law. 

The  second  grand  law  of  sociology  regards  the  order  of 
scientific  research  which  is  said  to  be  observed  in  the  progress  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  This  so-called  law 
took  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  author  after  he  had  left  the 
Polytechnic  School,  while  he  was  preparing  himself  by  a  wide 
range  of  studies  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  He  informs  us  that  the  study  of  biology  and  history 
gave  rise  to  the  conception,  gradually  growing  in  definiteness, 
of  the  encyclopedic  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  vi, 
p.  7).  This  so-called  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  set  forth  in  a 
classification  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  beginning  with  the 
simpler  and  more  general,  and  passing  on  in  the  order  of 
increasing  complexity  and  speciality.  This  classification  as- 
sumes to  represent  the  order,  in  time,  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  logical  relations  of 
the  sciences  to  each  other  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  studied  in  a  properly  adjusted  course  of  education. 

It  will  help  to  understand  the  character  and  scope  of  this 
law,  if  we  name  the  fundamental  sciences,  recognized  by  M. 
Comtc,  in  the  hierarchical  order  of  classification.  These 
sciences  are  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  This  order  is  assumed  to  be  that  of 
decreasing  generality  and  increasing  complexity,  as  also  the 
historic  order  in  which  the  human  race  has  actually  taken  up 
and  reduced  to  scientific  form  the  various  classes  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  also  professes  to  represent  the  relative  degrees 
of  emancipation  of  the  respective  sciences  from  the  trammels 
of  theology  and  metaphysics  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  19,  21,  67, 
68,  7/),  88> 

Having  set  forth  at  large  his  hierarchical  classincation  of  the 
sciences,  the  author  assumes  that  its  correctness  is  verified  by 
its  conformity  to  the  co-ordination  spontaneously  adopted  by 
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savants,  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  different  branches 
of  natural  science, — ^by  its  conformity  to  the  actual  develop- 
ment, in  the  order  of  time,  of  the  philosophy  of  nature, — by  its 
exact  agreement  with  the  relative  perfection  of  the  different 
sciences  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, — and  by  its  conformity  to 
the  wisest  possible  plan  of  scientific  education  (Phil.  Pos.,  T. 
i,  pp.  76-78,  80). 

The  science  of  mathematics,  as  dealing  with  one  of  the  widest 
possible  generalities  of  existence,  that  of  quantity,  represented 
by  number,  extension,  and  motion,  naturally  comes  first  in  the 
hierarchical  order.  Next  in  order  comes  astronomy  and  applies 
the  conceptions  and  generalizations  of  mathematics  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  planetary  motion.  The  science  of 
physics  follows  next  in  order,  and  with  the  help  of  the  preced- 
ing sciences,  essays  to  deal  with  matter,  force,  and  motion,  on  a 
narrower  scale,  but  under  conditions  of  greater  complication. 
Chemistry  takes  its  place  next  in  the  hierarchical  order,  and 
standing  on  the  foundation  of  physics,  endeavors  to  unravel 
the  more  intricate  complexities  of  the  constitution  and  compo- 
sition of  material  bodies.  Biology  comes  next,  and  introduces 
08  to  a  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  the  forces  and  laws  un- 
folded by  the  preceding  sciences  are  subjected  to  a  further 
complication  under  the  additional  conditions  of  organization 
and  vitality.  The  science  of  sociology  is  the  last  in  the  grand 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  which  are  co-ordinated  and  explained 
by  the  Positive  Philosophy.  It  is  entitled  to  this  rank  by  the 
speciality  and  complexity  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals. 
It  claims  our  attention  as  the  science  of  humanity,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  professes  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  social 
order  and  human  progress,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  past  and  in  the  life  of  the  present,  and  as  they  forecast 
and  determine  the  destiny  of  humanity  in  all  the  futura  It 
incorporates  and  co-ordinates,  as  integral  constituents  of  its 
grand  generalizations,  all  knowledge  and  all  science,  and  every 
mode  of  human  activity  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  history 
oftheraca  Hence  the  law  of  the  successive  theoretic  states, 
through  which  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  race  is  said  to 
have  passed,  and  the  law  of  the  hierarchical  order  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  are  called  laws  of  sociology,  no  less  than 
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that  which  relates  to  the  physical  activities  of  man  in  dealing 
with  the  material  world,  whether  in  conflict  or  co-operation  with 
his  fellows. 

Following  the  order  of  classification,  the  author  proceeds  to 
apply  the  principles  of  positivism  to  the  various  branches  of 
science  in  succession,  defining  the  appropriate  sphere  of  each, 
noticing  their  condition  and  stage  of  advancement  respectively 
at  the  time,  suggesting  the  correction  of  erroneous  methods,  and 
laying  down  rules  of  procedure  for  their  future  progress.  Every 
step  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion  is  regulated  by  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  author  in  constructing  the  science  of  sociology. 
That  aim  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society  and  government 
on  the  stable  basis  of  the  observed  facts  of  human  nature,  gen- 
eralized and  co-ordinated  under  their  invariable  natural  laws. 
To  accomplish  this,  M.  Comte  undertook  the  task  of  recon- 
structing the  entire  system  of  human  thought,  believing  it 
impossible  to  proceed  securely  to  the  positive  study  of  social 
phenomena  without  first  preparing  the  mind,  by  the  profound 
consideration  of  the  positive  methods,  as  tested  by  less  compli- 
cated phenomena  and  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
laws  of  anterior  phenomena  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  24,  81,  84). 

It  is  in  M.  Comte's  review  and  exposition  of  the  several 
sciences  of  his  hierarchy  that  he  puts  forth  his  main  eflTort  to 
prove  the  logical  incompatibility  between  positivism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  theism  and  metaphysics  on  the  other.  He  seems  to 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
basis  of  every  form  of  theological  belief  and  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation ;  so  that  the  world  has  only  to  wait  for  old  habits  of 
thought  to  fall  into  decay,  and  for  old  prejudices  to  die  out,  to 
be  able  to  look  on  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  universe,  and  see 
in  it  all,  nothing  but  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  their  "in- 
variable relations  of  succession  and  similitude." 

The  author  attempts  to  show — though  not  in  a  very  syste- 
matic way — the  logical  incompatibility  of  positive  science  with 
every  form  of  theistic  belief  and  metaphysical  speculation,— 
first  by  applying  the  canons  of  scientific  procedure  derived 
from  the  simpler  and  more  general  sciences  to  the  construction 
of  the  more  complex  and  special, — secondly,  by  laying  down 
such  special  rules  of  scientific  procedure,  as  logically  exclude 
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theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  theory  of  the 
universe, —  and  thirdly,  by  arraying  the  results  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  positive  sciences  against  the  faith  of  theism,  and 
attempting  to  show  the  logical  antagonism  of  the  two  modes  of 
interpreting  phenomena. 

Thus  the  science  of  mathematics,  the  most  general  of  all, 
finds  no  place  in  its  formulae  for  such  a  quantity  as  a  divine 
personality.  In  astronomy,  the  laws  of  Kepler  are  simply  gen- 
eralizations and  co-ordinations  of  the  observed  &cts  of  the  plan- 
etary motions ;  and  Newton  was  able  to  verify  these  laws  and 
greatly  to  widen  the  range  of  astronomic  research  and  discovery 
on  the  sole  basis  of  the  observed  relations  of  force  and  motion. 
And  so  the  idea  of  divine  agency,  thinks  our  author,  finds  no 
place  or  countenance  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  com- 
mends a  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  that  there  has  never  been 
found  in  any  age  or  nation  a  god  for  gravitation,  and  adds  that 
the  same  is  true  of  other  phenomena  of  even  greater  complica- 
tion (Phil.  Po&,  T.  iv,  p.  491).  In  like  manner  the  science  of 
physics,  it  is  alleged,  finds  the  entire  mass  of  inorganic  matter 
&st  bound  in  the  chains  of  natural  law,  safe  from  the  capricious 
interference  of  any  supernatural  voluntary  agency.  And  so  on 
in  proportion  as  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  reaches  the 
positive  stage  of  development,  in  that  proportion  does  it  dis- 
pense with  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  and  be- 
liefa  Hence  is  derived  the  canon  of  scientific  procedure  which 
excludes  these  conceptions  and  beliefs  from  every  department 
of  scientific  research,  including  sociology ;  which  professes  to 
embrace  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  nature,  condition, 
and  destiny  of  man;  and  hence  arises  the  prediction,  that  when 
sociology  shall  at  last  be  universally  accepted  as  a  positive 
science,  theism  and  metaphysics  will  be  no  more. 

In  his  more  specific  rules  of  scientific  procedure  the  author 
is  careful  to  exclude  every  conception  and  every  hypothesis, 
which  mighty  by  any  possibility,  give  the  slightest  countenance 
to  any  deviation  from  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  observed 
fiicts  and  their  observed  relations.  Accordingly,  he  attacks 
with  great  severity  the  conception  of  imponderable  fluids  and 
imaginary  ethers,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  science 
of  physics  at  the  present  day  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  p.  274). 
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But  in  excluding  the  particular  hypotheses  of  imaginaTj 
fluids  and  ethers,  M.  Comte  does  not  reject  altogether  the  uae 
of  hypothesis  in  scientific  research.  He  tolerates,  indeed,  the 
employment  of  hypotheses,  but  only  under  the  most  rigid 
restrictions.  His  rule,  on  this  point,  forbids  the  attempt  to 
reach  by  hypothesis  what  is  radically  inaccessible  to  observa- 
tion and  reasoning;  limiting  the  use  of  this  scientific  artifice  to 
its  agency  in  helping  to  discover  the  actual  laws  of  phenomena, 
that  is,  their  constant  relations  of  succession  and  similitude; 
while  it  excludes  the  search  into  the  intimate  nature  of  pheno- 
mena, their  causes,  first  or  final,  or  their  essential  mode  of  pro- 
duction. In  short,  hypothesis  must  never  go  a  step  further 
than  it  can  be  followed  by  rationally  directed  observation  and 
experiment  It  may,  indeed,  project  a  provisional  supposition 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  steps  of  discovery  already  attained ; 
but  this  supposition  must  lie  on  the  direct  route  of  legitimate 
inquiry,  and  be  absolutely  accessible  to  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  tests  of  its  validity,  according  to  some  rational 
mode  of  verification  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  pp.  300,  812,  and  T.  vi, 
pp.  640,  641). 

In  order  to  understand  M.  Comte^s  extreme  caution  on  this 
point,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  positivism,  in  addition 
to  the  logical  aims  already  noticed,  was  constructed  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  basis  of  industrial  and  aesthetic  art,  of  social 
organization,  and  political  institutions  and  administration, — 
and  finally  as  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Humanity, — 
the  demonstrated  religion,  which  is  to  supplant  all  other 
religions.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  so  vast, 
M.  Comte  was  careful  to  build  with  none  but  the  most  solid 
materials.  Observed  facts  and  their  observed  relations,  or  the 
established  laws  of  facts,  tested  by  the  most  rigid  logic  of 
science,  could  alone  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  basal  struc- 
ture, on  which  was  to  be  reared  the  civilization  of  all  the 
future. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  on  the  question  of  theism  is 
obvious.  As  a  divine  personality  cannot  become  the  subject 
of  positive  knowledge,  as  an  observed  fact,  so  neither  can  it  he 
brought  in  by  legitimate  hypothesis,  as  explained  by  M.  Comte. 
But  while  theism  is  thus  excluded  from  the  domain  of  positive 
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knowledge,  the  ground  is  left  clear  for  the  incoming  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity. 

Bat  M.  Comte  seems  to  think  that  he  brings  his  heaviest 
artillery  to  bear  on  the  faith  of  theism,  when  he  arrays  the 
matured  results  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciences  against  the 
obooxious  beliel  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  the  science  of 
astronomy,  in  closing  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  the  author  aims  what  he  intends  as  a  death 
blow  at  theism.  He  says:  "The  fundamental  character  of 
every  theological  philosophy  is  to  reganl  all  phenomena  as 
governed  by  volitions  {volo7iies\  and  consequently  as  emi- 
nently variable  and  irregular.  *  *  *  On  the  contrary,  the 
positive  philosophy  conceives  them  as  subjected,  under  shelter 
from  every  caprice,  to  invariable  laws,  which  permit  them  to 
be  exactly  foreseen.  *  *  *  In  seeing  comets  arrive  and 
eclipses  occur,  with  all  their  minute  circumstances  exactly 
announced  a  long  time  in  advance,  *  *  *  the  vulgar  even 
most  be  inevitably  impelled  to  feel  that  these  phenomena  are 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  {empire)  of  any  volition" 
(PhiL  Pos.,  T.  ii,  pp.  148,  265,  T.  iii,  pp.  216,  218,  and  T.  iv,  p. 
494). 

The  argument  of  the  above  quotation  is  obvious.  Pheno- 
mena which  are  controlled  by  natural  law  occur  with  invaria- 
ble regularity,  while  those  which  are  controlled  by  voluntary 
agents  are  eminently  variable  and  irregular.  Therefore,  the 
exact  regularity  of  astronomical  phenomena  proves  that  no  vol- 
untary agency  has  anything  to  do  with  their  origin  or  orderly 
occurrence.  M.  Comte  intimates,  in  the  same  connection,  that, 
if  any  supernatural  agent  were  concerned  in  the  arrangement 
and  control  of  the  planetary  bodies,  he  would  not  be  disposed 
to  subordinate  himself  so  complacently  to  our  astronomical 
decisions. 

One  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  fallacies  so  transparent. 
But  we  are  now  allowing  M.  Comte  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
must  reserve  our  criticisms  for  the  next  head  of  the  subject 

As  in  astronomy  the  possibility  of  the  prevision  of  pheno- 
mena proves,  according  to  our  author,  the  absence  of  voluntary 
agency,  so  in  physics  the  possibility  of  modifying  natural  phe- 
nomena in  a  definite  manner  by  our  own  voluntary  interposi- 
tion, is  held  to  be  decisive  of  the  same  conclusion. 
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Every  grand  action  of  man  on  the  material  world  implies, 
according  to  our  author,  the  sway  of  invariable  law&  The 
science  of  physics,  it'  is  alleged,  finds  the  world  of  matter  thus 
bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  fate,  always  ready  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  man,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  conform  his  interposi- 
tions to  the  order  of  natural  law.  Accordingly,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  proves  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  man,  but  not  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  Nay, 
thinks  M.  Oomte,  it  rather  proves  that  no  divine  volition  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  order  of  material  nature.  If  a  divine 
will  were  the  sovereign  and  all-controlling  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  thinks  it  would  not  yield  its  volitions  so  compla- 
cently to  work  in  the  harness  of  human  mechanical  inventions. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  it  clear,  that  every  development  of  human 
industry  tends  toward  the  entire  extinction  of  theological 
beliefs, — ^assuming  that  any  active  intervention  of  man,  to 
alter,  to  his  own  advantage,  the  natural  economy  of  the  world, 
is  an  encroachment  on  the  perfection  of  the  divine  order,  if 
there  be  any  such  order  (Phil.  Poa,  T.  ii,  pp.  293,  294,  T.  iii,  p. 
818,  and  T.  vi,  pp.  141,  142> 

In  like  manner  each  of  the  other  sciences  introduces  us  to  a 
sphere  of  natural  law,  in  which  the  power  of  man,  intelligently 
directed,  may  modify  the  order  of  phenomena  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  so,  thinks  M.  Comte,  each^  science,  in  its  degree, 
helps  to  prove  that  there  is  no  intelligence  or  power  at  work 
in  the  universe  higher  than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  man. 

We  have  seen,  in  what  goes  before,  that  positivism  assumes 
to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  the  observe<i  tendency  of  natural 
law  and  the  logical  tendencies  of  legitimate  scientific  procedare, 
the  ultimate  disappearance  of  theological  and  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions from  the  great  system  of  organized  thought  We 
have  also  seen  it  attempting  the  direct  overthrow  of  the  faith 
of  theism,  by  arraying  against  it  the  alleged  antagonism  of 
natural  law.  We  may  add,  that  positivism  offers  itself  as  a 
chief  instrument  for  working  out,  in  all  of  these  ways,  this 
grand  result  toward  which  it  aims.  M.  Comte  expected  the 
scientific  mind  of  the  world,  through  his  great  work,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  positivism,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  that  spirit  and  method  to  the  solution  of  the 
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problems  of  human  relations  and  human  destiny.  Having 
learned  to  deal  with  the  simpler  sciences  without  the  aid  of 
theological  or  metaphysical  conceptions,  the  scientist  was 
expected  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  more  complicated 
questions  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  man.  And  so  positivism  becomes  a  positive  anti- 
theistic  force  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  idea  of,  and 
belief  in,  a  God  from  the  theory  of  the  universe. 

But  M.  Comte  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  dethron- 
ing one  object  of  worship  without  attempting  to  substitute 
another  in  its  place, — one  for  which  he  claims  a  vast  superiority, 
as  r^ards  stability  and  impressivenes&  It  is  one  chief  aim  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  with  its  crowning  science  of  sociology, 
to  develop  the  grand  conception  of  humanity,  under  which  the 
human  race  is  embraced  as  one  grand  unity,  with  its  continuity 
in  time,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  its  solidarity  in  space, 
embracing  in  one  family,  as  of  one  blood,  all  the  nations  of 
men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  author 
admits  the  high  moral  properties,  inherent  in  the  grand  con- 
ception of  one  supreme  God,  but  he  contends  that  the  unalter- 
able notion  of  humanity  established  by  positivism  greatly  sur- 
passes that  of  deity  in  its  power  to  sway  the  moral  affections 
and  to  cultivate  the  social  virtues  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  vi,  pp.  589, 
670,  748,  7«0,  762>     ^ 

Though  the  being  of  a  God,  according  to  M.  Comte,  cannot 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  positive  science,  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  worshipper  rests  on  a  foundation  of  observed  facts. 
Hence  positivism  does  not  discard  religion,  it  only  claims  to 
offer  a  real  in  the  place  of  a  fictitious  object  of  worship.  The 
grand  conception  of  humanity,  elaborated  at  large  in  the  clos- 
ing volumes  of  the  PhUosophie  Positive^  is  definitively  set  up 
as  the  supreme  object  of  worship  in  the  Politique  Positive,  M. 
Comte  believes  that  this  grand  conception  is  destined  irrevoc* 
ably  to  eliminate  that  of  a  God,  and  ever  after  to  remain  the 
center  of  universal  homage  and  love.  On  the  basis  of  this 
conception  the  author  claims  to  have  founded  and  promulgated 
the  religion  of  Humanity  in  a  discourse  delivered  by  him  in 
1848  (Pol.  Pos.  T.  i,  preface,  pp.  16,  18).  After  that  date,  he 
dually  speaks  of  Humanity,  with  the  distinction  of  capitals, 
vou  XXXII.  28 
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as  the  Great  Being,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  other  terms 
similarly  expressive  of  reverence  and  adoration.  He  styles 
himself  the  Priest  of  Humanity,  and  accords  the  same  title  to 
the  disciples  of  positivism,  who  are  to  follow  in  his  steps  (PoL 
Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  880,  882,  also  pre£,  p.  19). 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  this 
last  ripe  fruit  of  positivism.  A  brief  outline  is  all  that  will 
be  attempted. 

According  to  the  plan  of  its  founder,  the  religion  of  Human- 
ity is  to  become  a  compact  organization  under  a  priesthood 
made  up  of  philosophers  after  the  standard  of  positivism,— 
men  who  are  well  instructed  in  its  principles,  thoroughly 
trained  in  its  methods,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit  This 
priesthood  is  to  be  organized  into  a  hierarchy,  on  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  church,  but  renouncing  all  claim  to  temporal 
power.  As  regards  its  essential  elements,  the  religion  of 
Humanity  claims  to  have  affection,  for  its  principle,  reason,  for 
its  basis,  and  for  its  aim,  benevolent  activity  for  the  well  being 
4of  the  race.  In  short,  it  is  a  stupendous  effort  to  engraft  the 
^high  morality  of  the  gospel  on  the  stock  of  positive  science. 

As  regards  ceremonial  and  worship  under  the  new  religion, 
M.  Oomte  drew  up  an  elaborate  ritual,  embracing  religious 
sacraments,  prayer,  and  praise,  and  solemn  discourse.  The 
occasions  of  public  worship  were  provide  for  by  a  vast  system 
o{  religious  festivals,  established  partly  in  honor  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  in  the  past,  and  partly  in  recognition 
of  whatever  is  grand  and  impressive  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  These  festivals  were  to  be  of  such  a  character 
and  so  distributed  through  the  year,  as  to  recognize  the  most 
marked  changes  of  the  seasons, — to  call  vividly  to  mind  the 
bloom  and  promise  of  spring,  the  richness  of  verdure  and  full- 
ness of  life  of  summer,  the  fading  hues  and  lavish  bounty  of 
autumn,  and  the  sober  sternness  and  unyieljling  severity  of 
winter.  Eulogies  of  the  great  and  good  of  the  past  and  solemn 
discourses  on  practical  themes  were  to  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  ceremonies  of  these  occasions.  Music  and  poetry 
were  to  lend  their  charms ;  and  painting  and  sculpture  were  to 
adorn  the  places  of  gathering  of  these  great  congregations. 
In  short,  eloquence  and  art  were  to  combine  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  every  noble  deed  and  every  worthy  life. 
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M.  Comte  makes  no  secret  of  the  influence  of  the  love- 
episode  in  bis  life,  in  giving  shape  to  the  religion  of  Humanity. 
It  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  affection  the  highest  element 
in  the  new  religion,  and  he  enthrones  woman  as  the  perfection 
of  humanity,  adapted  to  call  forth  and  entitled  to  receive  the 
highest  homage  of  that  affection.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
consistent  with  the  canons  of  positivisnu  He  had  observed 
the  sovereign  sway  of  affection  over  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  The  charm  shed  over  his  lonely  life  by  that  "  incom- 
parable angel,"  Madame  De  Vaux,  was  to  him  an  observed 
fact  Her  active  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  approval  and 
encouragement,  which  lifted  him  up  from  the  weariness  and 
exhaustion  of  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil,  and  gave  him 
fresh  inspiration  to  go  on  with  his  great  work,  were  in  like 
manner  matters  of  observation.  Hence  it  comes  that  woman 
appropriately  occupies  the  throne,  before  which  positivism  calls 
upon  the  race  to  bow  and  worship  (Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  258,  882, 
834r-358 ;  T.  ii,  pref.,  pp.  viii,  ix,  68,  876,  877 ;  T.  iii,  prei,  pp. 
xxxiii,  xxxvi). 

We  complete  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  positivism 
by  briefly  comparing  it  with  some  modem  phases  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  speculation  with  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded. It  has  become  quite  common  to  characterize  as 
positivism  all  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  deal  freely 
or  come  into  collision  with  the  current  faith  of  theism.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  respectfully  declines  to  be  classed  among  the 
disciples  of  Comte ;  and  Professor  Huxley  indignantly  repu- 
diates, for  himself  and  others,  the  inconsiderate  imputation. 
These  writers  and  others  of  their  class  may  well  disown  allegi- 
ance to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  positivism.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  which  is  peculiar  to  M.  Comte, 
they  are  certainly  not  careful  to  obey  the  rule,  which  forbids 
speculations  topching  subjects  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
human  faculties;  nor  are  they  restrained  from  multiplying 
hypotheses,  which  can  never  be  reached  by  any  legitimate 
mode  of  scientific  verification.  A  few  illustrations  will  set  the 
subject  in  its  true  light 

The  hypothetical  '*  clashing  of  atoms,"  which  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  scientific  expositions  of  Pro£  Tyndall, 
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would  receive  a  quietus,  if  called  to  account  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  positivism.  Prof.  Huxley's  "  Physical  Basis  of  Life " 
would  be  found  utterly  baseless,  if  tested  by  the  rigid  canons 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy, — to  say  nothing  of  that  rhetorical 
episode  in  which  the  great  scientist  imagines  ears  so  acute  as 
to  "  catch  the  murmur  of  those  tiny  Maelstroms "  which 
"whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of  living  cells,  which 
constitute  each  tree," — said  preternaturally  sharp  ears  putting 
their  unfortunate  possessor  in  peril  of  being  "  stunned  as  with 
the  roar  of  a  great  city."  We  are  not  saying  that  all  this  is 
not  legitimate  science.  We  are  only  interested  now  in  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  positivism.  M.  Comte  would  no  more  tolerate 
such  fancies  in  science,  than  he  does  the  alleged  fictions  of 
theology  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  would  be  afraid  that 
such  examples,  set  by  the  great  masters  of  science,  would 
encourage  those  weak  souls,  who  are  prone  to  **  think  with  the 
back  of  the  head,"  to  persevere  in  the  delusion  of  ascribing  the 
origin  and  order  of  natural  phenomena  to  divine  agency  and 
intelligence. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin's  famous  hypothesis  of  "  pan- 
genesis," with  its  "cell-units"  throwing  off  "gemmules  or 
undeveloped  atoms  "  freighted  with  the  destinies  of  individuals 
and  races  through  the  long  ages  to  come,  would  fall  before  the 
rule  of  M.  Comte,  which  requires  that,  science  shall  employ 
only  such  hypotheses  as  admit  of  possible  verification.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  hypothesis  of 
"  physiological  units."  Its  suppositional  elements  can  never  be 
reached  and  tested  by  observation  or  experiment,  or  by  any 
other  legitimate  mode  of  scientific  verification.  Mr.  Spencer's 
scheme  of  organic  evolution,  set  forth  in  his  work  on  Biology, 
abounds  in  hypotheses,  which  are  similarly  made  up,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  unverifiable  elements.  His  free  employment  of 
this  class  of  scientific  fictions,  amply  justifies  \na  earnest  pro- 
test against  being  ranked  among  the  disciples  of  positivism. 

The  promulgation  of  the  comparatively  recent  doctrines  of 
matter  and  force  has  introduced  a  wide  divergence  between 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  positivism,  as  represented  by  M.  Comte, 
and  the  spirit  and  aim  which  animate  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
more  modem  scientists.     The  last  pages  of  Positive  Philosophy 
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were  written  in  July,  1842.  During  the  same  year  commenced 
the  researches  by  Mayer,  Grove,  and  Joule,  which  resulted  in 
the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  con- 
servation of  forces,  as  it  is  held  by  most  scientists  at  the 
present  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  scien- 
tific enquiry  has  been  largely  directed  to  the  effort  to  account 
for  all  the  forms  of  existence,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  exist* 
ence  through  the  agency  of  force  acting  on  matter  according  to 
its  recognized  laws. 

On  the  contrary,  M.  Comte,  strictly  speaking,  attempts  to 
account  for  nothing.  He  professes  simply  to  take  the  world  as 
he  finds  it,  and  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  succession  and  similitude,  which  characterisse 
actual  phenomena  and  real  existences.  In  fact,  he  almost  apol- 
ogises for  using  the  term  force  at  all^  and  is  careful  to  say  that 
he  does  not  employ  the  term  in  any  metaphysical  sense ;  and 
finally,  he  so  defines  force  as  to  confound  it  with  motion 
(Phil.  Poa,  T.  i,  p.  894). 

It  would  be  unfigiir  to  charge  upon  modern  scientists,  of  the 
class  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  same  antagonism  toward 
the  faith  of  theism  as  that  which  M.  Comte  openly  avows. 
Their  opponents  might  possibly  make  good  against  them  the 
charge  of  a  sinister  aim  to  discredit  some  of  the  articles  of 
Christian  belief  and  to  disparage  some  of  the  usages  of  Chris- 
tian practice.  Some  might  venture  to  charge  upon  their  writ- 
ings an  atheistic  tendency;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute 
to  them  the  pronounced  ai/^'-theistic  aim,  which  is  no  secret  in 
the  writings  of  the  founder  of  positivism. 

CBITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  POSITIVISM. 

In  proceeding  with  the  critical  examination  of  positivism, 
we  shall  have  mainly  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  value  of  its  principles.  Not  much  needs  be  said  as  re- 
gards the  literary  execution  of  the  task,  which  the  author  took 
upon  himself  to  perform.  The  Positive  Philosophy  was  writ- 
ten under  such  a  pressure  of  collateral  burdens  and  exceptional 
embarrassments,  and  was  hurried  off  to  the  printer  with  such 
haste,  without  re-writing  or  correction,  that  it  would  be  the 
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world^s  greatest  marvel  of  literary  success  if  it  were  wholly  free 
from  those  faults  and  inconsistences,  which  Prof  Huxley  ex- 
poses and  criticises  with  such  sanguinary  zest  The  reader, 
who  perseveres  to  the  end,  in  going  through  the  five  thousand 
five  hundred  pages  of  the  nine  volumes  which  make  up  the 
Philosophie  Positive  and  the  Politique  Positive,  will  find  many 
"  dreary  and  verbose  pages,"  as  was  the  experience  of  Pro£  H. 
But  we  think  the  candid  critic  will  hardly  agree  with  the  im- 
petuous Professor  in  finding  "  nothing  of  any  scientific  value." 

We  begin  our  examination  with  the  law  of  the  successive 
states  of  the  human  intellect,  individual  or  collective — or  the 
law  of  the  successive  modes  of  interpretation,  which  the  in- 
dividual and  the  race  are  said  to  apply  to  natural  phenomena. 
These  modes  of  interpretation  are  said  to  be  successively  theo- 
logical, metaphysical,  and  positiva  Presuming  that  the  reader 
has  sufficiently  mastered  the  details  of  this  law,  under  the  pre- 
ceding head  of  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  test  its  validity  with- 
out further  explanation. 

In  performing  our  task,  three  questions  are  to  be  met  and 
answered.  First,  does  the  law  truly  represent  the  actual  order 
in  which  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  conceptions 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  the  race  in  the  effort  to 
interpret  natural  phenomena  ?  Secondly,  if  the  law  ti-uly  rep- 
resents the  order  of  intellectual  evolution  to  this  extent,  is  it 
also  true  in  assuming  that  the  rise  of  each  successive  mode  of 
viewing  natural  phenomena  implies  the  decay  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  next  preceding,  so  that  positive  conceptions  shall 
reign  supreme  and  alone,  at  last?  Thirdly,  are  th^e  three 
modes  of  interpreting  the  facts  of  existence  mutually  exclusive 
and  logically  antagonistic  to  each  other? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  verisimilitude  in  the  statement  of  the  law,  in  this  aspect, 
which  is  adapted  to  command  assent  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  natural  objects  and  their  phenomena  impress  the  humun 
mind,  at  the  very  dawn  of  conscious  activity,  with  the yee/tn^  of 
intelligent  agency — ^and  that  this  feeling  grows  very  early  into 
the  conception,  more  or  less  definite,  of  supernatural  personal 
existence.  Moreover,  the  earliest  historic  records  find  the 
human  mind  comparatively  satisfied  with  the  theistic  view  of 
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natural  pheDomena ;  so  that  the  majestic  and  orderly  march  of 
phenomena  in  the  material  world  suggests  rather  the  agency  of 
divine  power  and  intelligence,  than  the  sway  of  physical  forces 
and  laws.  For  a  time,  the  human  mind  is  so  filled  and  satisfied 
with  this  sublime  conception  that  it  is  not  curious  to  pry 
further  into  the  secrets  of  the  phenomenal  world  To  a  mind 
thus  filled  and  thrilled  with  reverence  and  awe,  it  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  to  say.  He 
looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth ;  He  toucheth  the  hills  and 
they  smoke. 

But  the  time  comes  when  a  closer  observation  of  phenomena 
and  their  connection  with  each  other,  suggests  the  existence  of 
forces  and  agencies,  more  or  less  limited  in  their  sphere  of 
operation,  and  governed  by  definite  laws  of  action.  These  first 
theoretic  conceptions,  metaphysical  or  otherwise,  are  often  very 
inadequate  and  even  erroneous,  besides  fi*equently  usurping  the 
authority  of  observed  facts  and  their  recognized  relations.  But 
they  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  binding  facts  together,  while 
they  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  truer 
and  more  adequate  conceptions  may  be  reached  t^iereby. 

At  last  comes  the  positive  phase  of  science,  in  which  observed 
facts  and  their  recognized  relations  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  studied  apart  from  all  supposed  physical  forces  and  imagi- 
nary physical  entities,  and  from  all  supposed  supernatural 
beings.  But  the  history  of  science  bears  testimony  that  the 
human  mind,  in  its  utjnost  concentration  on  the  generalization 
and  co-ordination  of  facts  and  their  recognized  laws,  does  not 
necessarily  ignore  or  deny  the  existence  of  abstract  physical 
forces,  of  conceivable  subtle,  physical  entities,  or  of  a  personal 
divine  sway  over  natural  phenomena  in  every  sphere  of  scien- 
tific enquiry. 

We  therefore  concede  the  validity  of  the  law  of  the  succes- 
sive theoretic  states  of  the  human  mind,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  order  of  accession  of  each  theoretic  phase,  as  the  individual 
or  the  race  attempts  to  interpret  natural  phenomena.  But  we 
come  to  the  next  question,  whether  the  rise  of  the  conceptions 
peculiar  to  one  theoretic  phase  implies  the  extinction  of  the 
conceptions  belonging  to  the  next  preceding  phase?  The 
question  is  not  whether  each  new  phase  of  speculation  does  not 
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modify^  more  or  less,  the  cx)nceptions  of  the  preceding  phase  or 
phases.  Does  it  imply  the  complete  elimination  of  those  con- 
ceptions from  the  theory  of  the  universe  ? 

As  regards  the  aspect  of  this  law,  which  we  have  already 
considered,  M.  Comte  affirms  that  its  validity  has  never  been 
called  in  question  by  any  thinking  person,  from  the  time  of 
its  announcement  in  1822.  With  regard  to  the  question  now 
under  consideration,  he  asserts  that  the  only  serious  objection 
that  has  ever  been  urged  against  that  interpretation  of  the  law, 
which  assumes  the  successive  elimination  of  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  organi25ed  thought  of  the 
world,  is  found  in  the  contemporaneous  existence,  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  of  the  three  classes  of  conceptions — ^all  three 
frequently  co-existing  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
all  ages.  The  author's  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection are  quite  unsatisfactory — being  no  more  convincing  than 
the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  called  in  question.  What 
he  has  to  say,  in  the  way  of  argument,  wavers  between  an  ap- 
peal to  the  alleged  laws  of  legitimate  scientific  procedure  and 
the  virtual  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  be 
proved. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  legitimate  aim  of  scientific  enquiry  is 
the  determination  of  the  laws  of  phenomena — ^that  *  the  mind, 
in  pursuit  of  this  aim,  naturally  drops  its  conception  of  cause  as 
it  grasps  the  reality  of  Jaw.  Indeed,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  the 
very  act  of  attending  closely  to  actual  facts  and  real  existences, 
the  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the  conception  of  supernatural 
agents  and  metaphysical  entities.  To  the  same  eflect  Herbert 
Spencer  remarks :  "  As  fast  as  experience  proves  that  certain 
familiar  changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence,  there  be- 
gins to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  special  person- 
ality, to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed.  And 
when  step  by  step,  accumulating  observations  do  the  like  with 
less  familiar  changes,  a  similar  modification  of  belief  takes 
place  with  respect  to  them." 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  of  these  distinguished  authors  have 
committed  the  grave  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  have 
lighted  on  an  authoritative  logical  law  of  the  human  intellect, 
when  they  have  only  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  incidental  re 
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suits  of  the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties.  It  is  indeed 
trae,  that  as  the  mind  is  busy  with  one  class  of  objects  or  con- 
captions,  the  conception  of  other  objects  for  the  time  fades  out. 
It  is  also  true  that  one  may  persevere  so  long  in  the  persistent 
scrutiny  of  the  mere  material  phases  of  existence,  that  he  shall 
lose  the  habit,  and  with  it  the  power,  of  rising  to  loftier  and 
truer  conceptions.  But  he  will  not  have  improved  his  logic  by 
making  of  .himself  a  very  Dry-as-dust — of  the  earth,  earthy, — 

"  One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling, 

Nor  form  nor  feeling  great  or  small, — 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficient  thing, 

An  inteUectual  all  in  aU." 

Take  an  illustration  of  this  assumed  logical  process  of  elim- 
inating theistic  conceptions  and  beliefs  from  the  human  mind. 
Introduce  a  bright-minded  youth,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
into  a  large  fiictory,  with  all  its  complicated  machinery  in 
motion.  At  the  first  moment  the  whole  scene  becomes  to  him 
instinct  with  life  and  intelligence;  and  he  stands  in  awed 
silence  in  recognition  of  a  genius  almost  divine,  at  work  in  the 
orderly  and  purpose-like  movements  around  him.  His  con- 
viction of  intelligent  plan  and  purpose  grows  more  and  more 
intense,  as  he  passes  from  apartment  to  apartment ;  and  there  is 
taking  shape  in  his  mind  a  floating  conception  of  some  combi- 
nation of  lofty  feculties  and  powers  of  intelligence  and  will, 
which  has  planned  and  executed  and  endowed  with  working 
force  the  little  world  of  mechanical  order  and  intelligent  exe- 
cution, the  sight  of  which  has  lifted  his  soul  to  such  a  height  of 
admiration. 

Now  let  our  intelligent  youth  become  a  factory  operative. 
As  he  succeeds  in  learning  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  machin- 
ery which  he  is  set  to  superintend,  the  conception  of  cavse 
drops  from  bis  mind — for  the  simple  reason  that  his  mind  does 
not  easily  hold  in  its  grasp  two  conceptions  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  act  of  attending  to  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms 
his  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the  conception  of  intelligent,  per- 
sonal agency,  with  which  the  scene  impressed  him  at  first 
"As  fest  as  experience  proves  "  to  him  " that  certain  *  *  * 
changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence,  there  begins  to 
fade  from  the  (his)  mind  the  conception  "  of  personal  agency. 
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with  which  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  &ctorj  operative. 
Bat  this  fading  process  is  not  that  of  logical  elimination,  as 
Mr.  Spencer's  statement  would  seem  to  implj,  but  the  natural 
result  of  attending  to  one  class  of  conceptions  to  the  neglect  of 
others. 

Were  it  supposable  that  our  ingenuous  youth,  now  ripened 
into  manhood,  and  haply  hardened  into  stolidity,  has  continued 
in  his  narrow  round  of  observation  and  operation,  till  he  has 
come  to  deny  the  existence  of  every  thing  that  has  ceased  to 
occupy  a  place  in  his  thinking — to  deny  that  the  system  of 
machinery,  with  which  he  has  linked  his  destiny,  originated  in 
planning  mind,  working  with  intelligent  purpose ;  this  would 
not  alter  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  would  still  be  true  that  the 
microcosm  of  combined  machinery,  in  which  he  has  learned  to 
act  his  part  by  conforming  to  its  invariable  laws,  is  instinct  in 
every  part  with  the  intelligence  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  and 
other  great  inventors. 

Is  this  sort  of  logic  any  more  reliable,  when  applied  to  the 
origin  and  order  of  the  macrocosm  of  universal  existence  ?  Is 
the  scale  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  scientist  who  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  material  facts  and  laws,  the  standard  of  all 
other  minds  in  their  attempts  to  judge  and  solve  the  higher 
problems  of  existence  ?  If  these  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  we  do  not  see  how  the  conception  of  a  God  is 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  theory  of  the  universe  by  any  possi- 
ble familiarity  with  material  facts  and  their  "invariable  natural 
laws,"  or  by  any  legitimate  deductions  from  those  facts  and 
laws. 

But  the  law  in  question,  which  gives  assurance  of  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  theological  belieis  and  metaphysical  ideals, 
is  set  forth  as  a  law  of  evolution ;  and  evolution  must  have 
time  for  working  out  its  results.  Let  time  do  its  work,  and 
then  see  if  the  future  history  of  our  race  does  not  establish  the 
validity  of  the  law,  in  the  phase  of  its  application  now  under 
consideration. 

We  reply,  just  so  ;  let  the  law,  in  this  aspect  of  its  interpre- 
tation, be  verified  by  an  appeal  to  facts  before  setting  up  the 
claim  of  its  validity  ;  for  its  promised  result  has  never  yet  been 
realized  in  the  history  of  any  peopla     M.  Comte  has  never  yet 
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found  a  nation  entirely  emancipated  from  the  bondage  to  theism 
and  metaphysics,  and  fully  established  in  the  perfect  freedom 
of  positivism.  And  few  and  far  between  are  the  individuals 
to  whom  he  can  appeal  as  examples  of  this  great  deliverance. 
Moreover,  the  best  specimens  of  this  select  few  are,  on  his  own 
admission,  in  perpetual  danger  of  backsliding  into  their  origi- 
nal bondage.     (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  p.  472,  and  T.  iv,  470.) 

But  M.  Comte  believes  that  he  has  so  thoroughly  studied 
and  mastered  the  accessible  fects  in  the  case,  and  so  accurately 
determined  the  unalterable  direction  and  irresistible  drift  of 
tendency,  that  he  is  sure  of  his  result  without  waiting  for  the 
developments  of  tima  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the  reader 
will  recall  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  fctcts  of  the  religious 
history  of  our  race,  and  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  character 
of  the  premises,  on  which  M.  Comte  would  base  a  conclusion  so 
stupendous. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dogmatize  on  a  question  like  this.  If 
there  be  any  hidden  logical  tie,  by  which  M.  Comte's  conclusion 
isindissolubly  bound  to  his  premises,  it  must  exist  in  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  evolution  as  such.  Let  us  look  into  this  mys- 
terious process,  if  haply  we  may  discover  the  "open  secret," 
which  the  highest  intellects,  with  few  exceptions,  have  missed, 
and  the  few  elite  of  positivism  alone  have  found.  And  in  this 
study  we  must  take  our  lesson  from  the  case  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, as  presenting  that  type  of  evolution  which  has  been  the 
most  thoroughly  studied — all  the  steps  of  the  process  having 
been  carefuUy  traced  from  the  original  germinal  vesicle  to  the 
perfectly  organized  plant  or  animal.  But  a  general  view  of  the 
process  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  object  which  we  have  in 
mind. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  vertebrate  animal  we  have  the  original 
homogeneous  germ,  separating  into  three  distinct  layers  or  tracts 
of  matter,  in  which  are  evolved  respectively  the  nervous  system, 
the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  and  the  organs  of 
digestion.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  framework  of  bones  is 
tiiking  shape  and  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sense  are  assuming 
their  appropriate  forms,  positions,  and  connections  in  the  organic 
whole.  As  a  general  law,  each  organ  or  system  of  organs,  once 
sketched  in  outline,  goes  on  to  complete  development  and  afler- 
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ward  forms  a  psrmanent  part  of  th3  parfejtei  organism.  But 
there  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law  in  the  temporary 
existence  of  certain  provisional  organs,  which  serve  a  special 
purpose  at  one  stage  of  evolution,  and  cease  to  act  and  finally 
disappear  when  their  office  is  taken  up  by  more  perfect  organs, 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  mean  time.  This  is  the  only 
fact  in  organic  evolution,  which,  by  any  possibility,  could  be 
construed  into  an  analogy  favoring  the  anticipation  of  M.  Comte 
as  regards  the  destined  fate  of  theism  and  metaphysics. 

To  this  class  of  organs  belongs  a  special  apparatus  of  the  fetal 
circulation,  having  for  its  office  the  function  of  supplying  the 
fetus  with  oxygenated  blood  from  the  maternal  system.  At 
birth  the  lungs  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  take  up  the  same 
function,  and  the  special  apparatus,  in  question,  ceases  to  act, 
and  ultimately  disappears,  or  remains  only  as  a  rudimentary 
trace. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  batrachians,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  temporary  existence  of  organs  for  a  transient 
purpose,  and  their  subsequent  disappearance  on  the  assumption 
of  the  same  function  by  other  newly  perfected  organs.  Ani- 
mals of  this  order  begin  individual  existence  with  the  life  of  a 
fish,  and  pass  on  through  successive  stages  of  development  to 
that  of  an  air-breathing  animal. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte's  theory,  or  law,  as  he  calls  it, 
so  interprets  the  facts  of  intellectual  development,  as  to  make 
theism  and  metaphysics  mere  transient  stages  in  the  progress  of 
mental  evolution, — performing  an  office  for  the  human  race 
analogous  to  that  of  certain  temporary  provisional  functions, 
which  are  limited  to  particular  stages  of  organic  evolution.  As 
the  special  organs  of  the  fetal  circulation  are  eliminated  or  exist 
only  as  a  rudimentary  trace,  after  birth  and  the  establishment 
of  independent  life,  so,  it  is  held,  theism  and  metaphysics  are 
destined  to  pass  away,  when  the  human  intellect  has  fully 
entered  into  the  mature  life  of  positivism.  Or,  as  the  tad[X>le 
loses  the  provisional  organs  of  its  fish-life, — its  gills  and  its  tail, 
— as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  lungs  and  the  limbs  of  the  perfect 
frog,  so,  believes  M.  Comte,  will  the  human  intellect  dispense 
with  the  imperfect  breathing  and  motive  apparatus  of  its  lower 
theological  and  metaphysical  stages  of  development,  as  soon  as 
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it  shall  have  acquired  the  more  perfect  organs  supplied  by 
positivism. 

We  are  called  to  decide,  in  the  light  of  the  established  laws 
of  organic  evolution,  whether  the  theistic  and  metaphysical 
elements,  which  have  entered  into  the  great  body  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  in  the  past  and  present,  are  mere  tem- 
porary, provisional  appendages  to  a  more  perfect  intellectual 
system  which  positivism  is  slowly  evolving;  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  constituents  of  a  great  system 
of  organized  thought,  which  has  been  slowly  taking  form  in  the 
past,  and  is  destined  to  go  on  towards  perfection  through  the 
long  future. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  to  us,  the  intellectual  history  of  our  race  seems  to  call 
for  a  very  different  interpretation  from  that  put  upon  it  by  M. 
Comte.  His  law  of  the  three  successive  theoretic  states  of  the 
human  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  seems  to  us  to  present  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  separation  of  the  living  germ  into  three  oi^anic 
layers,  in  which  are  respectively  evolved  the  nervous,  circula- 
ting, and  digestive  systems,  with  their  respective  appendages. 
What  appeared  at  first  in  indefinite  outline  we  see  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct,  specialized,  and  definite.  We  fail  to 
perceive  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  theism,  which  M.  Comte 
thinks  he  is  able  to  recognize  in  the  history  of  the  past  What 
are  signs  of  decay  to  him,  are  to  us  indications  of  increasing 
oiganization  and  consolidation  of  theistic  conceptiona  As  we 
follow  down  the  stream  of  human  history  and  carefully  note 
the  mental  phenomena  that  rise  to  the  surface,  we  perceive  a 
growing  intellectual  organization  made  up  of  three  grand  sys- 
tems of  thought,  reciprocally  interdependent  and  mutually 
ministrant  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  higher 
intellectual  life,  which  brings  us  into  relation  with  sovereign 
causality,  intelligent  plan,  and  omnipresent  execution  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  positive  science  ministering  to  this  higher 
intellectual  life  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  speculative 
metaphysics.  As  the  seeming  is  to  us,  no  one  or  two  of  these 
great  systems  of  thought  which  have  been  integral  constituents 
of  the  great  body  of  human  thinking  in  all  the  past,  can  be  dis- 
severed from  that  body  and  leave  a  vital  intellectual  organism 
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behind, — any  more  than  you  can  supplant  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems  of  the  human  body  and  have 
a  living  man  left. 

M.  Comte  acknowledges  and  deplores  the  general  persistency 
of  men  of  the  highest  culture  in  their  adhesion  to  theological 
beliefs  and  metaphysical  speculations.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
ought  to  have  shaken  his  confidence  in  the  validity  of  his  law 
in  that  aspect,  which  is  supposed  to  portend  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  these  classes  of  conceptions.  Doubtless  men  will 
continue  to  "  think  with  the  back  of  the  head"  so  long  as  the 
thinking  apparatus  of  the  brain  remains  unchanged.  And  we 
see  no  other  way  of  establishing  the  validity  of  this  law  of  intel- 
lectual evolution  in  the  aspect  now  .under  consideration,  than 
the  discovery  of  some  law  of  organic  evolution,  by  which  the 
human  organism  shall  rid  itself  of  those  mischievous  portions 
of  the  brain  which  are  constantly  leading  the  race  astray, — as 
the  tadpole  is  relieved  of  its  superfluous  gills  and  tail  when  it 
enters  into  its  higher  frog-life. 

But  it  is  of  no  avail  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  this  law,  if 
under  his  next  grand  law  M.  Comte  is  able  to  establish  the  log- 
ical incompatibility  of  the  faith  of  theism  with  the  facts,  induc- 
tions, and  deductions  of  positive  science.  If  astronomy  and 
physics,  and  the  other  sciences  in  their  degree,  prove  that  divine 
agency  and  intelligence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  and 
order  of  the  system  of  nature,  then  we  have  not  saved  our 
faith  by  throwing  discredit  on  any  part  of  the  author's  so-called 
law  of  intellectual  evolution. 

The  gist  of  M.  Comte's  logical  argument  against  the  feith  of 
theism  lies  in  this ; — that  events,  which  occur  in  accordance 
with  invariable  natural  law,  admit  of  prevision,  because  of  the 
invariable  order  of  their  occurrence;  while  events  which 
depend  on  the  volitions  of  voluntary  agents,  do  not  admit  of 
prevision,  because  of  the  fickleness  and  variability  of  the  acts 
of  such  agents.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  possibility  of 
predicting  eclipses,  occaltations,  etc,  proves  that  astronomic 
order  is  that  of  invariable  natural  law  and  not  the  chosen  plan 
of  any  voluntary  agent 

The  author  draws  another  argument  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  possibility  of  intelligently  modifying  the  terrestrial  order 
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of  nataral  law,  by  voluntary  human  intervention.  That  man 
can  successfully  combine  his  own  agency  with  the  activity  and 
order  of  natural  forces  and  laws,  for  the  attainment  of  a  prede- 
termined end,  implies  that  the  terrestrial  order  of  natural  law  is 
invariabla  Hence  all  the  grand  activities  of  human  industry, 
all  the  triumphs  of  human  invention,  prove  that  our  terrestrial 
system  is  bound  to  an  invariable  order  of  natural  law,  which  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  controlling  sway  of  any  super- 
natural voluntary  agent 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  apparent  force  of  M. 
Comte's  argument  is  derived  from,  the  assumption,  that  all  vol- 
untary agency  is  eminently  fickle  and  variable ;  not  that  fickle- 
ness and  variability  are  a  liahUity  but  a  law  of  voluntary 
agency.  That  we  may  allow  any  force  at  all  to  the  argument, 
we  must  admit  as  one  of  our  premises  that  it  is  "  an  invaria- 
ble natural  law,"  that  "  volitions  are  eminently  variable  and 
irregular."     We  proceed  to  test  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 

We  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  greatest  of  those 
human  works,  by  which  the  author  attempts  to  disprove  divine 
agency  in  nature,  prove  that  volitions  are  not  always  variable 
and  irr^ular.  These  grand  achievements  are  the  results  of 
persistent  will-power  working  s^adily  forward  through  years 
on  a  predetermined  plan ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  achieve- 
ment, other  things  being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the  freedom 
of  the  governing  will  from  fickleness  and  variability.  Such  is 
the  type  of  voluntary  agency,  which  the  believers  in  a  sove- 
reign and  supreme  divine  personality  ascribe  to  the  object  of 
their  faith.  "  With  Him  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
taming." 

M.  Comte  heads  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Poll- 
tique  Positive  with  the  following  motto  from  Alfred  de  Vigny  : 
"What  is  a  great  life?  A  thought  of  one's  youth  carried  out 
in  mature  years."  Are  these  grand  lives  built  up  of  variable 
and  irregular  volitions?  Was  it  a  fickle  will  or  no  will  at  all 
that  carried  M.  Comte  through  twenty  years  of  toil  and  con- 
flict,—struggling  against  poverty,  sickness,  and  even  insanity, 
in  the  face  of  frowning  hostility  and  chilling  indifference? 
Would  the  PhUosophie  Positive  ever  have  seen  the  light,  had  it 
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been  a  real  "invariable  natural  law"  that  "  volitions  are  emi- 
nently variable  and  irregular?" 

We  remark  in  the  second  place,  if  the  possible  or  actual  pre- 
vision of  astronomical  phenomena  proves  that  astronomic  order 
did  not  originate  in  divine  plan  and  agency,  then  we  have  a 
like  proof  that  many  useful  machines,  supposed  to  be  veritable 
human  inventions,  did  not  after  all  originate  in  human  plan 
and  agency.  A  clock  strikes  one,  with  the  hands  in  certain 
positions  on  the  dial  plate.  You  predict  that  after  about  an 
hour  it  will  strike  two,  with  the  hands  in  other  relative  posi- 
tions,— and  so  on,  through  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  pre- 
diction is  verified  in  every  instance.  Here  then  is  a  mechan- 
ism governed  by  invariable  natural  law,  in  which  intelligent 
plan  and  voluntary  agency  can  have  had  no  part  Or  if  we 
must  admit  that  a  clock  is  planned  and  constructed  by  an  intel- 
ligent agent  for  keeping  time,  is  it  not  supposabla  that  planet- 
ary systems  are  arranged  in  like  manner  on  a  predetermined 
plan  for  keeping  time  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  successful  interposition  of 
man  to  modify  the  natural  order  to  his  own  purposes,  is  liable 
to  a  similar  redvctio  ad  absurdum.  The  skillful  interposition  of 
the  factory  operative  to  prepare,  modify,  or  guide  the  operation 
of  the  spinning-jenny  or  power-loom,  invariably  secures  a  pre- 
determined result  of  marked  importance  and  significance.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  other  machine  that  enters  into  the  consti- 
tution of  a  complete  factory  system  of  machinery.  It  follows 
from  the  author's  logic,  that  the  system  of  combined  mechan- 
ism, which  we  call  a  factory,  is  governed  by  invariable  natural 
law,  and,  therefore,  cannot  have  originated  in  the  intelligent 
plan,  purpose,  and  execution  of  voluntary  agent& 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte  s  rules  of  scientific  procedure 
are  drawn  up  with  a  significant  aim  to  exclude  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  domain  of  organized  thought 
First,  the  search  for  causes  is  definitely  ruled  out ;  next,  those 
hypotheses,  which  assume  the  existence  of  ethers  and  impon- 
derable fluids,  are  condemned ;  then  the  legitimate  sphere  and 
uses  of  hypotheses  are  so  limited  and  defined,  as  always  to 
keep  them  within  easy  reach  of  possible  observation  or  verifi- 
cation ;  and  finally,  the  path  of  legitimate  inquiry  is  laid  down 
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with  the  utmost  plainness  and  precision,  as  the  search  for  '^  facts 
and  their  normal  relations  of  succession  and  similitude." 

The  reader  should  take  notice,  that  these  rules  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  positive  science  not  only  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  possible  knowledge,  but  the  entire  circle  of  human 
interests.  If  this  assumption  were  valid,  the  soundness  and 
validity  of  the  rules  of  positivism  might  pass  unquestioned. 
But  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  will,  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  continue  to  wander  outside  of  the  limits  of  those  rules, 
in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  laws  of  evolution  and  logical  incom- 
patibilities. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  soundness  of  these  rules  lies 
in  the  impossibility  of  their  rigid  application; — as  may  be 
shown  by  numerous  examples  in  the  very  work  in  which  they 
are  laid  down  as  of  binding  authority.  The  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  cause  is  an  impossibility,  in  any  serious  effort  to  deal 
with  natural  phenomena  M.  Comte,  with  all  his  determina- 
tion to  ignore  or  trample  out  of  sight  the  very  conception  of 
causality,  is  constantly  using  language  which  implies  the  reality 
of  cause.  In  speaking  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  elliptical 
orbits,  he  laments  "  the  employpient  of  the  unfortunate  word 
atfractibw,"  by  Newton  and  other  astronomers,  as  implying  a 
causal  efficiency  emanating  from  the  sun.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  carefully  abstained  from  qualifying  by  any  special  term 
the  continuous  tendency  of  the  planets  towsoxi  the  sun,  and  of 
the  satellites  toward  their  planets, — the  existence  of  such  a  ten- 
dency and  its  law  being  the  sole  object  of  consideration.  But 
the  author  approves  of  the  application  of  the  word  gravitation, 
as  assimilating  the  accelerating  force  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
that  of  weight ; — ^this  word  being  the  synonym  of  universal 
weight,  to  designate  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  and  of 
these  on  their  satellitea  The  employment  of  this  term,  as  he 
thinkzi,  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  a  simple  general  fact 
(Phil  Poa,  T.  ii,  pp.  160, 163,  164, 168,  170.) 

The  author  seems  not  to  be  aware,  that  in  the  use  of  the 
words  tendency  and  action  he  falls  into  the  same  error  (as  he 
thinks  it)  which  he  is  condemning  in  others.  A  tendency  is 
not  an  observed  fact,  but  a  metaphysical  conception  of  a  sup- 
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:  posed  reality,  suggested  by  facts.  And  the  general  term  action 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  cause  no  less  than  the  more  specific 
iterm  attraction^ — the  latter  term  simply  adding  to  the  meaning 
of  the  first  the  idea  of  direction. 

Again,  when  the  author  comes  to  deal  with  organization  and 
ivitality,  he  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  inoi^nic  medium  on  the 
Uving  organism.  Having  assumed  the  activity  of  matter  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  he  speaks  of  a 
"  higher  material  activity  "  as  coming  to  light  within  the  sphere 
,of  organization.  He  objects  to  the  term  vital  forcsj  as  only 
another  name  for  the  soul  of  Stahl  and  the  archeus  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  He  substitutes  properties  of  tissues,  and  proposes  to 
designate  by  this  new  term  the  most  general  ads  into  which 
biological  phenomena  can  be  decomposed.  He  says  this  term 
is  applicable  to  a  very  extensive  class  of  effects.  Thus  M. 
Comte,  while  repudiating  all  metaphysical  conceptions,  and 
ithat  of  cause  in  particular,  employs  language,  which  to  every 
one  but  himself  assumes  the  reality  of  cause.  For  surely  an 
act  implies  a  power  or  farce  acting,  and  an  effect  implies  cause, 
(Phil.  Poa,  T.  iii,  pp.  451,  454,  476,  T.  vi,  p.  698.) 

When,  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  M. 
.Gomte  comes  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  intellectual  evolu- 
tion, he  speaks  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  first 
encounter  with  natural  phenomena,  to  ascribe  to  natural  objects 
-conscious  volition,  assimilating  material  forces  to  human 
agency.  Again,  be  speaks  of  a  natural  leaning  (une  jpenis  uatu- 
relle)  toward  this  kind  of  conceptions.  Further  along  he  speaks 
•of  the  agreement  of  statical  laws  with  our  instinctive  predilection 
,for  or^er  and  harmony,  and  of  a  like  agreement  of  dynamical 
laws  with  our  irresistible  tendency  to  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of 
a  sequence  which  we  have  verified  by  two  or  three  observations. 
(PhiL  Po&,  T.  V,  pp.  82,  84,  T.  vi,  pp.  642,  698.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  here  transgresses  his  own  rules, 
which  restrict  all  legitimate  scientific  procedure  to  the  observa- 
tion of  facts  and  their  relations  of  succession  and  similitude. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  fact  of  the  case,  the  rules  of  posi- 
tivism, strictly  interpreted,  forbid  him  to  assume  a  tendency  or 
pente  naiureRe,  whether  resistible  or  irresistible,  to  which,  as  its 
ground  or  cause,  the  general  fitct  is  to  be  ascribed.    The  gene- 
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ral  fact  may  be  a  matter  of  obBervatiou.  The  aasumed  ten- 
dency, to  which  it  is  said  to  be  due,  is  as  much  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  or  imaginary  entity,  as  many  of  those  conceptions 
which  are  such  an  aversion  to  the  author.  We  agree  with  M. 
Comte  that  the  sun  dcts  on  the  planets  and  they  on  their  satel- 
lites,— that  the  inoi^anic  medium  acts  on  living  organisms, — 
that  the  functions  of  these  organisms  are  in  one  sense  acts  and 
in  another  effecU,  We  accept  without  question  his  generaliza- 
tion of  iendencies  in  the  respective  domains  of  inorganic,  organic, 
and  social  phenomena ;  and  we  can  do  all  this  consistently. 

That  the  necessities  of  human  thought  and  language  compel 
M.  Comte  to  violate  his  own  principles,  is  proof  that  there  is 
something  erroneous  in  those  principles.  He  unconsciously 
employs  words  and  phrases,  which  express  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions or  imply  causality,  while  definitively  ruling  these  concep- 
tions out  of  the  domain  of  l^itimate  science  and  philosophy. 
He  has  told  us  how  necessary  it  is  for  men  of  the  highest  grade 
of  intellect,  and  even  of  scientific  culture,  to  watch  against  the 
mischievous  tendency  to  ''think  with  the  back  of  the  head." 
We  give  him  the  credit  of  having  resisted  this  sore  temptation 
more  successfully  than  any  other  thinker  of  our  acquaintance. 
But  we  could  not,  in  fidelity  to  the  truth,  pass  his  few  back- 
slidings  in  silence. 

We  have  noticed  the  author's  rule  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  hypotheses  in  scientific  procedure  So  far  as  the  Pht- 
bsopkte  Positive  is  concerned,  he  has  adhered  to  this  rule  with 
praiseworthy  consistency.  But  when  he  approaches  the  task  of 
foanding  the  religion  of  Humanity,  in  the  Politique  Positive^  he 
lays  down  a  rule  broad  enough  to  accommodate  those  forms  of 
religion  which  aim  to  lift  humanity  upward  to  a  higher  allegi- 
ance, than  that  which  is  bounded  by  our  earthly  lifa     Here  it  is. 

"  Under  the  religious  discipline,  the  scientific  spirit,  never 
forgetting  its  principal  office,  will  jiistly  resume  its  rational  lib- 
erty, now  under  the  restraint  of  empirical  scruplea  A  theory 
will  be  judged  admissible  when,  confronted  by  the  essential 
phenomena,  it  shaU  sufficiently  explain  them,  before  its  sub- 
jective institution  finds  itself  accompanied  by  an  objective  ooii- 
firmation,  even  though  this  complement  of  demonstration 
might  never  be  realized."     (Pol  Poa,  T.  iii,  pp.  26,  2&) 
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The  author  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  he  had  already  made 
use  of  this  new  privilege,  in  reconstructing  Gall's  system  of 
phrenology,  and  basing  on  it  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
Humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  insufficiency 
of  the  anatomical  verification  of  the  system,  M.  Comte  relies  on 
its  theoretic  consistency  and  practical  results  to  carry  with  it 
the  convictions  of  the  best  minds. 

If,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  theory  is  to  be  deemed  admissi- 
ble, which  sufficiently  explains  essential  &cts,  even  before  it 
receives  an  objective  confirmation,  and  though  such  confirma- 
tion might  never  be  realized, — and  if  theoretic  consistency  and 
practical  utility  may  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  objective  veri- 
fication, then  the  religion  of  Theism  stands  on  a  theoretic  foun- 
dation of  unquestionable  validity.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
under  the  next  head  of  our  subject,  to  thank  M.  Comte  for 
this  liberal  concession  to  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  We 
shall  need  no  other  deed  of  emancipation  from  the  "  empirical 
scruples,"  in  which  the  Positive  Philosophy  abound& 

Having  shown  that  positivism,  when  it  invades  the  province 
of  theism  and  metaphysics,  is  both  illogical  and  inconsistent 
with  itself,  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  admit  that  within  the  domain 
of  the  positive  sciences,  which  deal  with  the  material  world  by 
way  of  observation  and  experiment,  its  principles  and  rules 
possess  a  high  degree  of  validity  and  utility. 

In  the  first  place,  positivism  makes  a  broad  and  just  distinc- 
tion between  observed  fects  and  their  recognized  relations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  theoretic  conceptions  suggested  to  the 
mind  by  observed  facts  and  their  recognized  relations  on  the 
other.  A  careful  observance  of  this  distinction  would  save 
scientists  from  many  of  those  speculative  vagaries,  which  they 
are  all  too  ready  to  put  forth  as  valid  science,  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  unverified  speculations,  to  call  in  question  the 
faith  of  theism.  It  may  be  well  for  the  student  of  nature,  in 
his  painstaking  search  for  facts  and  their  relations,  to  turn 
away  his  mind,  for  the  time  being,  firom  the  awe-inspiring  and 
bewildering  conception  of  sovereign  omnipotence.  It  may  be 
desirable  even  to  leave  out  of  mind  physical  forces  and  agen- 
cies, while  attending  specifically  to  positive  facts  and  their  rela- 
tions, in  distinction  from  the  inferences  and  deductions  which 
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are  supplied  by  the  mind  in  view  of  those  facts  and  their 
observed  relations.  We  have  seen  the  absurdity  and  confusion 
which  result  from  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  entire  activity  of 
the  mind  to  this  mode  of  philosophizing. 

Again  positivism,  so  far  as  it  recognizes  force  at  all,  makes 
clear  the  distinction  between  force  and  law.  Cause  and  law 
meet  in  a  constantly  recurring  antithesis  throughout  %\ie  writ- 
ings of  M.  Comte ;  and  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  use  the 
more  specific  term  force^  its  efficiency  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  law  or  order  of  its  action. 

The  &ilure  to  observe  this  distinction  has  been  the  occasion 
of  not  a  little  confusion  in  the  discussion  of  those  questions, 
on  which  science  and  religion  are  supposed  to  be  at  issua 
Many  writers  speak  of  order  and  oi^nization  in  our  material 
system  as  the  products  or  results  of  natural  laws,  in  distinction 
from  divine  agency.  As  if  law  were  a  producing  cause^  and 
not  simply  an  expression  for  the  mode^  in  which  the  producing 
cause  acts.  The  Duke  of  Ai^yle,  in  his  able  work  on  the 
Beign  of  Law,  falls  into  the  confusion  noticed  above.  A  few 
brief  quotations  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  "  No  one  law — 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  force — determines  anything  that  we  see 
happening  or  done  around  us ; "  thus  making  force  and  law 
synonymous  terms.  In  the  following  expression  from  the  table 
of  contents,  we  find  the  same  identification  of  force  and  law. 
**  Resisting  Force  of  the  Atmosphere  the  next  Law  appealed 
ta''  Similar  expressions  occur  at  random  all  through  the 
book;  and  a  like  confusion  of  thought  runs  through  the 
authors  specification  of  the  '^Five  difierent  senses  in  which 
Law  is  habitually  used."  It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  the 
term  law  is  not  used  in  all  of  these  five  senses  or  more.  But  it 
is  the  opprobrium  of  science  that  any  one  claiming  rank  as  a 
scientist  does  so  use  it :  and  it  is  the  shame  of  theology  that  the 
defenders  of  theism  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
such  shallow  confusion  of  thought 

It  is  true  that  positivism,  in  distinguishing  cause  (or  force) 
from  law,  sets  aside  the  former  as  not  within  the  range  of  legit- 
imate philosophical  enquiry.  But  we  may  thank  M.  Comte 
for  this  just  distinction,  nevertheless.  When  scientists  and  the- 
ologians alike  shall  learn  that  law  is  not  cause  or  force,  and  shall 
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adhere  to  this  distinction  in  their  discussions,  the  questions  at 
issue  between  them  will  be  much  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. In  a  logical  system  of  theism,  cause  or  force  is  correlate 
to  the  power^  and  law  to  the  intelliget\ce  of  the  divine  personal- 
ity. In  positive  science /)rce  appropriately  means  material  effi- 
ciency^ and  law  the  mode  in  which  force  acts,  or  the  order  of  the 
results  of  its  action. 

One  more  merit  of  positivism  we  must  notice  before  leaving 
this  branch  of  the  subject  If  positivism  is  antitheistic  it  is 
also  antimaterialistic.  If  it  forbids  the  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin  and  order  of  universal  being  by  ascribing  theui  to 
divine  omnipotence  and  intelligence,  it  more  severely  condemns 
the  e£fort  to  explain  the  origin  and  order  of  the  system  of  the 
universe  through  the  operation  of  material  causality  and  law. 
If  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of  a  personal  creator, 
it  is  still  less  tolerant  toward  the  impersonal  creator,  whose 
substance  and  essential  attributes  are  matbsr^  force^  and  law.  As 
between  theism  and  materialism,  M.  Comte  gives  the  decided 
preference  to  the  former.  While  altogether  condemning  •the 
search  for  causes,  as  an  attempt  to  attain  what  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties,  he  considers  the  assumption  of 
"  intelligent  causes  "  as  much  less  irrational  than  that  of  "  blind 
causes."  He  asserts  that  a  blind  cause  implies  a  direct  contra- 
diction.    (PoL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  46,  47,  and  T.  iii,  p.  303.) 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  the  consideration 
of  M.  Comte's  hierarchical  classification  and  co-ordination  of 
the  fundamental  sciences.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  criticized 
this  classification,  as  misrepresenting  both  the  order  of  ev(»lu- 
tion  of  the  sciences  and  their  relation  of  dependence  or  inde- 
pendence as  regards  each  other.  If  we  speak  of  the  order  in 
which  the  diflferent  classes  of  phenomena  were  actually  reduced 
to  scientific  form,  and  not  that  in  which  they  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  our  race,  we  see  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
M.  Comte's  classification.  If  we  look  at  the  constitution  of 
the  sciences  respectively,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has 
accurately  discriminated,  and  appropriately  arranged  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  are  entitled  to  take 
rank  as  fundamental  sciences.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  M.  Gomte  has  exaggerated  the  independence 
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of  the  more  general  sciences,  and  has  not  sufficientlj  recognized 
a  certain  mutual  interdependence  which  prevades  all  the  ranks, 
of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  sciences. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Humanity.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  swayed 
dironghout  his  public  career  by  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  founder  of  positivism 
was  swayed  by  a  like  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  obvious  to  the 
diligent  student  of  his  works  that  he  drew  all  that  was  noble 
and  pure  in  that  enthusiasm  from  Christianity,  and  gave  the 
labor  of  a  life-time  to  make  it  grow,  bloom,  and  fructify  on  the 
dry  stock  of  positive  science. 

We  close  what  we  have  to  say  under  this  head  of  our  subject 
with  a  summary  recapitulation  of  those  points  in  which  posi- 
tivism bears  on  the  question  of  a  personal  creator,  specifying 
wherein  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  modem  materialism. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Comte  nowhere  argued 
dir^tly  against  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  effort  to  exclude  the  belief  in  the  divine 
existence  from  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge  and  from  all 
influence  in  the  control  of  human  affairs.  The  author's  teach- 
ings, as  regards  the  existence  of  a  Ood  as  a  supernatural  agents 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  K  supernatural  agents  exist,  the  knowledge  of  their  exis- 
tence lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  constructing  a  sys- 
tem of  human  knowledge,  and  out  of  calculation  in  the  motives 
and  plans  of  human  conduct. 

2.  If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  in  order  to  account  for  the  system  of  order,  of  which  we 
constitute  a  part,  our  hypothesis  would  be  set  aside  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  unverifiable,  and  therefore  illegitimate 
hypotheses. 

8.  Scientific  prevision,  as  illustrated  in  the  prediction  of 
echpses  and  occultations,  is  assumed  to  prove  that  supernatural 
personal  volitions  have  nothing  to  do  with  natural  law  or  the 
order  of  phenomena. 
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4  It  is  argued  that  the  supposed  agency  of  a  personal  Deity 
in  controlling  natural  events,  is  set  aside  by  the  power  of  man 
to  modify  and  direct  to  some  extent  the  natural  order  of 
phenomena  to  his  own  purposes.  The  ready  obedience  of  the 
natural  order  to  the  will  of  man  is  held  to  be  proof  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  bidding  of  any  higher  will 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  human 
race  is  steadily  working  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of,  and 
belief  in,  a  personal  Deity  from  the  system  of  human  thought 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  of  the  above  specifications 
we  have  already  sufficiently  dealt  with  M.  Comte's  objections 
to  the  faith  of  theism.  We  shall  meet  and  dispose  of  this 
particular  objection  under  the  next  head  of  our  subject  We 
shall  also  have  occasion  to  meet  certain  materialistic  objections 
which  he  did  not  urge,  and  indeed  could  not  uige  consistently 
with  the  doctrines  of  positivism.  These  objections,  as  they  are 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  writings  of  scientific  athiests,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  two  following : — 

1.  With  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  properties,  including 
its  forces  and  laws,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  all  known 
forms  of  existence  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal creator;  and  therefore  the  assumption  is  logically  un- 
necessary. 

2.  Modem  science  has  brought  to  light  many  facts,  which 
are  unintelligible  as  results  of  creative  interposition  directed 
and  guided  by  intelligent  purpose  and  plan,  but  which  are 
intelligible  as  the  results  of  the  recognized  forces  and  laws  of 
the  material  world. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  antitheistic  objections 
which  remain  to  be  considered  may  be  summed  up  in  this  a/w, 
namely :  The  doctrines  of  theism  have  not  yet  been  established 
on  a  scientific  basi&  Without  presuming  to  question  in  ad- 
vance the  validity  of  this  objection,  we  pnxjeed  to  inquire  how 
far  it  is  valid,  and  to  what  extent  the  theistic  theory  of  the 
universe  may  be  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  according  to  the 
recognized  canons  of  scientific  procedure. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OP  THEISM. 

If  there  is  a  possible  scientific  basis  for  the  theistic  theory  of 
the  universe,  it  must  be  grounded  in  undeniable  facts.  In 
order  to  stand  on  a  scientific  basis,  a  theory  must  be  a  legiti- 
mate induction  fix)m  observed  facts  or  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  generalized  results  of  valid  inductions.  The  method  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  by  the  argument  from 
design  is  not  strictly  a  scientific  procedure.  The  scientific 
mode  of  procedure  is  not  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
then  go  to  the  facts  and  inductions  of  science  to  help  out  the 
assumption.  Science  must  find  a  God,  if  it  finds  one  at  all,  as 
the  necessary  and  crowning  result  of  its  painstaking  search  for 
facts  and  its  legitimate  inferences  and  deductions  from  those 

£EtCt& 

If  science  and  religion  are  to  stand  in  harmonious  relations 
to  each  other,  those  relations  must  be  so  adjusted  as  equally  to 
recognize  the  just  claims  of  each.  Beligion  is  older  than 
science ;  and  if  it  has  had  a  valid  raiaon  cCitre  in  the  past,  it 
does  not  now  need  to  go  to  science  to  ask  its  assistance  to  prop 
a  tottering  faith.  On  the  contrary,  if  science  and  religion  are 
ever  to  be  harmonized  in  the  matured  thought  of  our  race,  it 
will  be  because  science,  having  exhausted  the  capabilities  of 
material  forces  and  laws,  shall  go  to  religion  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  highest  facts  and  the  solution  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Science  may  refuse  to  recognize 
these  higher  facts  and  problems,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the 
past;  or  it  may  attempt  its  so-called  explanations  and  solutions 
by  ascribing  to  "  blind  causes'*  the  work  of  personal  intelligence. 
But  those  higher  facts  and  problems,  though  ignored  by  posi- 
tivists,  will  still  remain  to  challenge  the  attention  and  employ 
the  faculties  of  the  best  thinkers ;  and  the  explanations  and 
aolations  of  materialists  will  ever  remain  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  search  the  deepest  into  the  reasons  of  things.  Let  us  try 
to  specify  and  distinguish  the  facts,  which  belong  especially  to 
this  branch  of  our  subject  We  mention,  first  the  universal 
previjence,  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  of 
the  theistic  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena.  We  think, 
moreover,  we  may  claim  a  nearly  universal  prevalence  of  this 
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phase  of  thought  at  all  ages  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 
The  great  fact  is  admitted,  as  regards  the  early  stages  of  mental 
evolution,  individual  and  collective,  by  the  strictest  disciples  of 
positivism.  And  outside  of  positivism  those  scientists,  who 
have  most  &eely  called  in  question  the  faith  of  theism,  agree  in 
admitting  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  beliefs,  which  they 
repudiate.  We  start,  therefore,  witb  one  great  fact  or  class  of 
facts,  which  is  admitted  by  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  all 
forms  of  religious  belief  The  same  great  fact  has  wrought  it- 
self into  the  very  structure  of  all  languagea  The  rhetorical 
figure  of  personification  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
universal  feeling  of  omnipresent  intelligence  and  purpose  in  the 
system  of  natural  order,  with  which  some  mysterious  power 
has  linked  our  destiny.  Those  strains  of  poetry,  which  stir  the 
soul  with  the  deepest  emotions  and  lijft  it  up  to  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, are  full  of  this  feeling. 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  grand  fact?  How  shall  we 
account  for  it? — how  interpret  it? — or,  to  use  a  favorite  term 
of  modern  scientists,  how  shall  we  make  it  intelligible?  Wc 
do  not  assume  that  we  are  to  interpret  this  fact  so  as  to  make  it 
decisive  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  But  we  do  insist 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  universal  history  and  universal  experience,— 
a  fact  which  science  is  bound  to  accept  and  interpret,  no  less 
than  any  other  fact.  We  insist  that  this  great  fact  has  a  mean- 
ing. What  is  its  meaning?  If  we  are  told  that  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  meaningless  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  which  flit  like 
the  lightest  froth  on  the  current  of  human  thought  and  emo- 
tion, we  reply,  the  lightest  froth  is  bom  of  the  collision  and  con- 
flict of  mighty  forces,  and  by  marking  the  direction  of  the 
current  on  which  it  floats,  shows  the  tendency  of  the  dominant 
force  to  which  it  owes  its  unsubstantial  existence.  A  real  feet 
is  never  meaningless,  though  it  may  be  only  a  transient  play 
of  the  emotions  or  a  vague  feeling  of  the  existence  of  some 
reality,  as  yet  unrealized. 

Prof  Huxley,  in  his  "  Place  of  Man  in  Nature,"  sets  forth  in 
a  very  vivid  manner  the  possible  significance  of  even  vagae 
impressions  or  a  random  stir  of  the  emotions.  Speaking  of  the 
near  relation  between  man  and  the  monkeys,  he  says,  "  Brought 
face  to  face  with  these  blurred  copies  of  himself,  the  least 
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thoughtful  of  men  is  conscious  of  a  certain  shock,  due,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  to  disgust  at  the  aspect  of  what  looks  like  an  in- 
sultmg  caricature,  as  to  the  awakening  of  a  sudden  and  pro- 
found mistrust  of  time-honored  theories  and  strongly-rooted 
prejudices  regarding  his  own  position  in  nature,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  under  world  of  life ;  while  that  which  remains  a 
dim  suspicion  for  the  unthinking,  becomes  a  vast  argument, 
fraught  with  deep  consequences,  for  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  recent  progress  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
sciencea" 

We  adduce  the  above  passage,  not  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  especial  interpretation  of  the  author,  but  to  avail  ourselves 
of  his  authority  for  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance  to 
the  class  of  facts  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  see  nothing 
in  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  H.  even  as  deep  as  that  fellow-feel- 
ing, which  prompted  Bums  to  claim  kindred  to  the  mouse  as 
his  "poor  earth-bom  companion  and  fellow-mortal."  But  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Huxley  in  attaching  a  deep  meaning  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  to  which  he  alludes. 

But  if  so  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  shock  of  surprise  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  a  monkey,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  stir 
of  thought  and  emotion  which  arises  in  the  mind  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  spectacle  of  the  universe? — passing  from  a 
dim  surmise  of  intelligent  power  working  in  nature,  to  a  con- 
scious recognition  of  divine  personality,  and  often  rising  to  the 
height  of  poetic  admiration,  or  gushing  forth  in  the  fullness  of 
reverential  adoration  ?  It  may  "  remain  a  dim  suspicion  for 
the  unthinking,"  or  for  those  who  think  exclusively  in  the  har- 
ness of  material  forces  and  laws,  but  it  "  becomes  a  vast  argu- 
ment, fraught  with  the  deepest  consequences,  for  all  who"  have 
thought  profoundly  and  felt  deeply  on  the  great  questions  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  If  the  startled  surprise,  with  which 
we  look  for  the  first  time  on  the  face  of  a  monkey,  reveals  the 
clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  man  to  his  quad ru ma- 
nous  congener,  does  not  the  spontaneous  movement  of  thought 
and  feeling  toward  the  idea  of  intelligent  agency  at  work  in 
nature  furnish  the  clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  primordial 
origination  of  both  man  and  monkey,  and  all  other  living  exist- 
euces,  to  the  agency  of  personal  intelligence  and  volition  in  the 
system  of  nature  ? 
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We  are  not  arguing  for  tlie  existence  of  a  personal  God. 
That  would  be  an  unscientific  procedure.  We  are  only  follow- 
ing a  hint,  which  haply  may  help  us  to  account  for  a  very 
interesting  class  of  facts.  Or,  if  the  reader  plea^^e,  he  may 
understand  us  as  cautiously  suggesting  a  provisional  hypothesis, 
to  be  verified  or  set  aside,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  subsequent 
inquiry. 

The /octe  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  universally  admitted. 
That  they  are  full  of  significance  cannot  be  denied.  What  is 
their  meaning  ?  What  is  their  length  and  breadth,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  positive  science? 

In  noticing  the  theistic  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena, 
M.  Comte  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  tendency  of  man  to  transfer 
the  intimate  consciousness  of  his  own  nature  to  the  explana- 
tion of  all  phenomena  whatever.  This,  so  far  as  we  know, 
accords  with  the  view  of  all  those  scientists,  who  call  in  ques- 
tion the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  facts.  It  does,  however,  convey  a  suggestion  that 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  which,  being  acted  upon  by 
the  external  world,  uniformly  receives  the  impression  of  per- 
sonal intelligence  and  agency  working  in  the  orderly  move- 
ments of  nature.  But  the  class  of  scientists,  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  treat  these  impressions  as  deceptive  and  chimerical. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  whether  this  tendency  is  correlate  to 
any  outward  reality ; — and  if  so,  what  is  that  reality  ?  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  animal  sensorium  to  be  affected  in  a  parti- 
cular way  by  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sensa  But,  in  this 
case,  we  recognize  a  corresponding  external  reality.  Practi- 
cally we  never  doubt  that  a  real  existence  is  represented  to  our 
consciousness  by  the  sensations  of  resistance,  light,  shade,  and 
color,  giving  rise  to  the  perception  of  substantial  form  or  body. 
What  is  it  in  external  nature  that  is  represented  to  the  human 
consciousness  as  living,  intelligent,  personal  agency  ? 

We  accept  M.  Comte's  statement  as  regards  the  tendency  in 
man  to  ascribe  the  intelligence  and  voluntary  activity,  of  which 
he  is  conscious,  to  the  power  or  powers  at  work  in  the  world 
around  him.  We  would  suggest,  without  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
that  the  reason  why  we  ascribe  intelligence  and  voluntary 
activity  to  the  sovereign  power  that  bears  sway  in  nature,  is 
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because  we  perceive,  in  the  order  and  results  of  its  action,  that 
which  is  like  the  order  and  results  of  intelligent  purpose, 
within  the  sphere  of  our  own  consc]ou8nes&  It  may  be  that 
our  first  feeling  of  the  presence  of  intelligent  purpose  and  plan 
in  nature  is  like  the  infantas  first  response  to  the  smile  that 
lights  the  face  of  his  mother.  The  infant  ever  after  follows 
the  promptings  of  that  first  feeling  and  finds  it  the  blessing  of 
his  life  so  to  do.  Is  it,  in  like  manner,  safe  and  wholesome  to 
follow  our  first  impressions  as  regards  the  power  at  work  in 
nature?  Is  this  inarticulate  consciousness  justified  by  subse- 
quent experience,  and  confirmed  by  bringing  the  related  facts, 
inductions,  and  deductions  to  the  test  of  scientific  verification  ? 
In  short,  are  there  facts,  in  the  outward  world  of  phenomena, 
so  like  the  products  of  intelligent  purpose,  as  tested  by  our 
own  consciousness,  that  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  them  to 
intelligent  personal  agency  ? 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  interpret  this  first  impression  and  its 
gradual  growth  into  a  conception  more  or  less  definite  and  into 
a  faith  of  considerable  strength,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  in 
the  more  general  aspects  of  outward  phenomena,  in  distinctign 
from  the  more  special  aspects  in  which  they  claim  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  observer.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  pheno- 
menal world  presents,  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  a  per- 
vading r^ularity  of  form,  orderliness  of  movement,  concen- 
taneous  co-action  of  forces,  harmonious  co-operation  of  instru 
ments,  and  results  of  surpassing  beauty  and  significance, — in 
short,  a  system  of  order,  which  has  been  a  standing  deception 
since  man  has  existed  on  the  earth,  if  it  is  not  the  work  of 
intelligent  personal  agency.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  general  conviction  of  the  human  race,  with  regard 
to  intelligent  agency  in  the  universe,  as  an  admissible  induc- 
tion fix)m  the  facts  of  the  external  world  ? — an  induction,  if 
you  please,  not  yet  confirmed  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  but 
still  waiting  confirmation  and  verification. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  the  logic  of  the  scientific 
method  embraces  three  progressive  steps,  induction,  ratiocina- 
tion, and  verification.  The  term  induction  is  employed  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  By  the  term  ratiocination  the  author 
would  seem  to  designate  the  process  of  deducing  from  the 
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antecedent  induction  its  logical  consequences  and  of  laying 
down  the  path  of  research,  by  which  we  may  enter  the  field  of 
inquiry  anew,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  our  deductiona 
This  new,  logically-directed  research,  with  its  crucial  tests,  is 
called  verification.  If,  in  this  re-examination,  we  find  the  con- 
sequences, deduced  from  our  primary  induction,  to  hold  true 
in  fact,  the  induction  is  so  far  confirmed  as  a  valid  theory.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  any  want  of  agreement  between  the 
logical  consequences  of  our  induction  and  the  new  facts  brought 
to  light,  our  induction  must  be  modified,  held  in  suspense  or 
given  up,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  observed  discrepancy. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  law  of  scientific  procedure  by  a  familiar 
example.  Newton,  having  observed  the  action  of  the  foree  of 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  at  all  accessible  heights 
above  and  depths  below  that  surface,  inferred  that  the  action 
of  this  force  was  not  limited  to  the  distances  hitherto  reached 
by  human  observation,  but  that  it  probably  ranged  out  into 
infinite  space  in  all  directions,  from  all  material  masses.  We 
may  assume  this  to  have  been  Newton's  first  induction.  From 
this  primary  induction  it  was  an  obvious  deduction  that  gravity 
must  be  a  dominant  force  in  causing  and  regulating  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the  sun  and  of  the  satellites  around 
their  planets.  This  deduction  was  verified  by  the  observations 
and  calculations,  which  identified  terrestrial  gravity  with  the 
force  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  around 
the  earth,  and  proved  that  the  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  the 
logical  results  of  the  Newtorian  theory  of  gravitation. 

We  come  back  to  the  standing  induction  of  the  human  race 
which  infers  the  existence  of  personal,  intelligent  agency,  as 
the  producing  cause  of  the  origination  and  continuance  of  uni- 
versal order.  To  bring  this  induction  to  the  test  of  the  scien- 
tific method,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mill,  we  must  put  it  through 
the  further  steps  of  ratiocination  and  verification.  If  it  is  to 
be  confirmed  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  existence, 
we  shall  find  new  evidences  of  its  validity,  the  deeper  we 
search  into  the  causes  and  laws  of  natural  phenomena.  I^  on 
the  contrary,  this  induction  is  not  a  first  step  toward  the  truth, 
we  shall  find  new  evidence  of  its  falsity  as  we  search  deeper 
into  the  reality  of  things.     With  these  preliminary  statements 
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and  illuatxations  of  the  points  at  issue  and  of  the  scientific  pro- 
cedure by  which  they  are  to  be  met.  we  bring  our  case  boldly 
to  the  bar  of  science  and  calmly  await  its  adjudication. 

We  start  with  the  induction  of  divine  agency  in  nature, 
drawn  from  the  general  external  aspect  of  natural  phenomena. 
It  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  this  assumption,  that  the  obser- 
vation of  facts  in  detail  ought  to  establish  and  confirm  the 
validity  of  this  induction.  As  the  deductions  from  Newton's 
ooDception  of  the  action  of  gravity  on  material  masses  in  space, 
are  verified  even  in  the  minute  details  of  planetary  motion,  so 
ought  all  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  theistic  concep- 
tion of  sovereign  causality  in  the  universe  to  be  verified  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  special  movements,  instrumentali- 
ties, adaptations,  and  results,  which  constitute  the  connecting 
Knks  in  the  chain  of  universal  order.  As  we  bring  this  induc- 
tion to  the  test  of  scientific  verification,  it  will  either  be  invali- 
dated by  our  finding  the  facts,  on  which  it  is  based,  better  ex- 
plained by  some  other  theory,  or  by  finding  facts  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  with  which  we  set  out ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  find  our  induction  confirmed  as  a  valid  theory  by 
the  new  facts  to  which  our  attention  is  directed. 

In  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  we  shall  direct  especial 
attention  to  the  class  of  facts,  which  are  believed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  theism  to  bear  with  peculiar  force  on  the  question  at 
issue.  These  facts  are  found  principally  within  the  sphere  of 
organization ;  while  the  &ct8  of  universal  order  in  the  inor- 
ganic world  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
investigation.  But  as  we  can  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
natural  phenomena,  we  select  those  facts  which  have  the  most 
significant  bearing  on  the  point  in  question ; — ^and  none  are 
more  significant  in  this  respect  than  the  facts  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  the  facts  of  functional  activity  and  co-operation  in 
the  individual  animal  organism. 

Prof  Huxley  has,  in  both  of  these  particulars,  very  clearly 
and  forcibly  set  forth  the  facts  with  which  we  propose  to  deaL 
In  speaking  of  the  evolution  of  the  oi^anized  embryo  from  an 
original  germinal  cell,  by  the  multiplication  and  transforma- 
tion of  cells,  he  says  of  the  cells,  that  they  "  become  in  one 
place  metamorphosed  into  muscle, — ^in  another  into  gristle  and 
bone, — ^in  another  into  fibrous  tissue, — and  in  another  into 
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hair;  every  part  becoming  gradually  and  slowly  fashioned, 
as  if  there  were  an  artificer  at  work  at  each  of  these  complex 
structures." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author  distinctly  recognizes  "the 
signs  of  an  artificer  at  work  at  the  individual  structures.  If 
the  slow  and  purpose-like  evolution  of  the  separate  structures 
suggests  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  artificer  at  work  in  their 
formation,  surely  the  respective  characters  of  the  several  struc- 
tures, their  arrangement,  connection,  and  vital  endowments 
suggest  a  wise  originator  of  a  wonderful  plan,  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  supposed  artificers  are  respectively  executing. 
The  significant  fact  above  all  others  is  that  the  parts  in  which 
the  cells  are  metamorphosed  respectively  into  muscle,  gristle, 
bone,  fibrous  tissue,  hair,  etc.,  are  precisely  in  the  right  places 
for  constituting  a  perfect  system  of  organs,  with  all  the  func- 
tional endowments,  sensibilities,  and  activities,  which  constitute 
animal  life.  If  the  observed  evolution  of  the  several  structures 
is  significant — even  rhetorically  speaking — of  an  artificer  at 
work  in  the  formation  of  each,  then  the  adaptedness  of  each 
structure  to  the  function  to  which  it  is  destined  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  connection  of  parts  for  co-operation  in  a  grand  system 
of  functions,  is  surely  suggestive  of  planning  intelligence  and 
power  of  volition  to  execute  the  plan  devised. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  completely  developed  organism  in 
the  full  play  of  functional  activity.  Prof.  Huxley  notices  the 
tendency  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  **  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  purpose, — ^the  notion  that  the 
constituents  of  animal  bodies  are  not  mere  connected  parts,  but 
organs  working  together  for  an  end."  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  intends,  in  these  remarks,  to  ascribe  oi^nization 
and  organic  functions  to  intelligent  agency  as  their  cause ;  but 
his  language  does  imply  that  these  phenomena  make  on  the 
mind  the  impression  of  intelligent  agency.  He  recognizes  the 
adjustment  of  instruments  to  specific  uses,  the  combination  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  definite  ends.  The  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  dealing  concern  not  simply  the  structure, 
forms,  and  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  body ;  but  thev 
relate  to  the  more  important  fact^  that  structure,  shape,  and  con- 
nection of  parts  observe  a  definite  plan^  looking  to  specific  results^ 
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—that  the  animal  body  is  a  system  working  toward  a  predeier- 
mined  aim.  This  is  the  great  fact  to  be  explained  and  made 
intelligible.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
matter  and  force,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  ascribe 
the  highest  forms  of  existence  and  the  highest  functions  of  liv- 
ing oiiganisms  to  the  agency  of  unconscious  force&  But  if 
mere  molecular  unconscious  forces  will  account  for  structure, 
form,  and  connection — which  we  do  not  admii>— can  they 
account  for  the  pian  which  destines  structure,  form,  and  con- 
nection to  the  production  of  intelligible  results  of  marvelous 
significance  ? 

We  think  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that,  thus  far,  our  closer 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  organization  goes  to  substan- 
tiate the  original  induction  of  divine  agency  in  the  universe. 
We  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  phenomena,  which,  in 
their  essential  characteristics,  are  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  we  know  to  be  the  products  of  intelligent  agency.  But 
Prof.  Huxley  shall  be  our  authority  for  the  interpretation  which 
we  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  organization.  He  says :  *'  A 
person  observing  the  occurrence  of  certain  facts  and  phenom- 
ena, asks  *  *  *  *  what  process,  what  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature,  applied  to  the  particular  case,  will  unravel 
and  explain  the  mystery?"  And  he  intimates  that  the  scien- 
tific method  of  dealing  with  phenomena  is  thus  to  refer  them 
for  explanation  to  some  "  process  "  or  "  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature." 

Applying  the  rule  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  organic 
adaptation,  the  subserviency  of  means  to  ends,—-of  instruments 
to  uses,  the  only  "  process,"  the  only  "  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature,"  which  is  at  all  applicable  to  the  case,  is  the 
working  of  intelligent  personal  agency  on  a  deliberate  plan. 
This  "process,"  this  "kind  of  operation"  is  "known  to  occur 
in  nature," — ^known  by  consciousness  as  well  as  by  outward 
observation,  and  thus  better  known  than  any  physical  agencies 
in  the  external  world ;  and  "  being  applied  to  the  *  *  *  case 
in  question,"  it  "  unravels  and  explains  the  mystery,"  as  &r  as 
any  scientific  explanation  can  go. 

It  is  true  Prol  Huxley  says  in  another  place :  "  Matter  and 
force  are  the  two  names  for  the  one  artist  who  fashions  the  liv- 
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ing  as  well  as  the  lifelesa"  In  noticing  the  work  of  his  artist 
in  detail,  as  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  embiyo,  he 
says :  "  Watching  the  fiushioning  process,  stage  bj  stage,  ooe  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  modeler  in  clay.'*  Again  he  speaks 
of  the  changes  going  on,  as  "  so  steady  and  purpose-like  in 
•their  succession,  that  one  can  only  compare  them  to  those  ope- 
rated by  a  skilled  modeler  upon  a  lump  of  clay."  After  noting 
the  marks  of  apparent  design  at  each  successive  step  of  the  pro- 
cess, he  closes  with  the  remark :  "  One  is  almost  involuntarily 
possessed  by  the  notion,  that  some  more  subtle  aid  to  vision, 
than  an  achromatic,  would  show  the  hidden  artist,  with  his 
plan  before  him,  striving  with  skillful  manipulation  to  perfect 
his  work."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  perfected  work  of  his 
artist, — of  the  separate  existence  of  the  developed  organism,  he 
says:  "You  can  distinguish  several  distant  portions  mt  apart 
to  do  particular  things  and  work  in  a  particular  way."  Once 
more  he  speaks  of  the  matured  organism  as  "an  exiremelj 
complex  and  beautiAilly-proportioned  machine,  with  all  its 
parts  working  harmoniously  together  toward  one  common 
object" 

We  do  not  see  how  language  could  more  completely  identify 
the  phenomena  of  organization  and  life  with  the  works  of  intel- 
ligent personal  agency,  than  do  these  expressions  of  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. He  thus  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  "process "  or  " kind 
of  operation  known  to  occur  in  nature,"  which  we  are  to  apply 
to  the  phenomena  in  question,  in  order  to  "  unravel  and  explain 
the  mystery "  of  their  ocourrenca  K  we  are  reminded  that 
the  known  laws  and  processes  of  matter  and  force  furnish  a 
better  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  organization  and  life 
than  the  theory  that  assumes  a  personal  Creator,  we  reply,  if  all 
that  is  implied  in  Prof.  Huxley's  expressions  is  true  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  question,  then  must  matter  and  force  be  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  personality,  in  order  to  be  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  their  assigned  task.  Thus  we  have  stUl  a 
personal  Creator,  but  with  a  change  of  nama 

This  brings  us  to  notice  another  competitor  for  the  honor  of 
having  originated  and  maintained  the  system  of  universal  order 
in  nature ; — we  refer  to  that  very  shadowy  existence  called  nat- 
ural  law.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  writers 
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who  account  for  all  existence  and  all  change  by  the  supposed 
action  of  law, — thus  ascribing  causal  efficiency  to  a  mere  order 
of  phenomena  or  mode  of  activity  of  some  causa  Thus  Mr. 
Darwin  says  of  Lamarck :  *'  He  first  did  the  eminent  service  of 
arousing  attention  to  the  probability  of  all  change  in  the  organic 
as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world  being  the  result  of  law,  and 
not  of  miraculous  interposition.'*  This  quotation  contains  the 
twofold  vice  of  all  attempts  to  account  for  natural  phenomena 
on  the  simple  ground  of  natural  law,  in  distinction  from  intel- 
ligent personal  agency.  In  the  first  place,  it  erroneously 
ascribes  causal  efficiency  to  law ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
ignores  and,  by  implication,  denies  any  other  order  of  divine 
activity  than  that  of  occasional  irregular  interposition. 

As  regards  the  first  error,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  change 
can  never  result  from  law; — ^it  can  only  result  from  causa 
Oavse  acts  and  change  results.  The  order  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
change  may  be  in  accordance  with  law.  If  the  cause  is- 
unknown,  we  express  by  the  ^term  law  the  simple  order  of 
observed  phenomena.  But  when  a  cause  has  been  discovered, 
we  also  apply  the  term  law  to  the  mode  of  its  action, — all  the 
eflSciency  remaining  with  the  cause.  Thus  law  can  do  nothing 
without  cause,— or  force,  if  we  are  dealing  with  material  effi- 
ciency. With  regard  to  the  second  error  noticed  above,  we 
have  only  to  disabuse  our  mind  of  the  mischievous  fiction, 
which  limits  divine  agency  to  irregular  interpositions ; — ^in  order 
to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  changes  of  the  phenomenal  world 
as  moving  steadily  onward  in  the  order  of  natural  law,  and  yet 
not  the  less  resting  back  for  their  raison  ditre  on  a  basis  of 
divine  efficiency  and  ordering  intelligence,  too  perfect  to  require 
even  occasional  interposition  for  rectification. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Gomte,  in  his  general  statements, 
avoids  the  absurdity  noticed  above,  by  ignoring  cause  alto- 
gether, and  by  limiting  the  signification  of  the  term  law  to  the 
simple  order  of  phenomena.  But  in  dealing  with  organization, 
he  uses  language — ^as  he  does  elsewhere — ^which  implies  causal- 
ity. He  says  the  science  of  biology  "  is  continually  occupied 
in  establishing  an  exact  harmony  between  the  consideration  of 
means  and  that  of  ends."  Again  he  says:  " The  exact  har. 
mony  between  means  and  ends  is  here  so  spontaneous  and  so 
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clearly  decisive,  that  its  *  *  philosophical  appreciation  maybe 
easily  eflTected  without  giving  occasion  for  *  *  special  discus- 
sions." (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  iii.,  pp.  240,  828.)  We  have  seen  how 
this  "  exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends "  constitutes  a 
stronghold  of  theism.  But  we  introduce  these  quotations  at 
this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of  cause 
to  complete  the  conception  of  M.  Comte.  Indeed  the  very  con- 
ception of  means  and  ends  implies  a  cause  acting  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  means,  which  do  not 
stand  between  two  extremes, — in  this  case,  between  cause  and 
its  results.  Thus  M.  Comte,  with  his  pronounced  anti-theistic 
aim,  gives  us,  as  the  organic  law  of  the  science  of  biology,  the 
grand  principle,  which  theism  claims  as  its  immovable  founda- 
tion. We  have  only  to  assume  the  causality  implied  in  the 
author's  language,  to  complete  the  theistic  conception  of  the 
author  of  nature,  including  ordering  intelligence  and  personal 
volition. 

If  anything  is  yet  lacking  for  the  confirmation  of  the  theistic 
theory  of  the  universe,  we  have  seen  nothing,  as  yet,  in  any 
rival  theory,  which  at  all  weakens  its  claims  on  the  regard  of 
thoughtful  minds.  If  theism  fails  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
-existence,  much  less  does  positivism,  or  materialism  offer  us  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  On  the  authority  of  so  great  a  biolo- 
gist as  Prof.  Huxley,  organic  structures  and  systems,  with  their 
modes  of  evolution  and  functional  operations,  are  like  the 
works  of  intelligent  personal  agents.  Theism  classes  them  with 
the  works  of  intelligent  personal  agency,  and  regards  them  as 
confirmatory  of  the  original  spontaneous  induction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race,  which  has  made  the  faith  in  a  divine  exist- 
ence co-extensive,  in  time  and  space,  with  the  family  of  man. 
Can  positivism  or  materialism  offer  a  better  explanation  of  the 
facts?  All  that  positivism  can  reply,  is,  that  the  phenomena 
oi  oiiganic  evolution  are  in  accord  with  the  observed  laws  of 
evolution, — that  is,  that  they  have  been  observed  so  to  occur ; 
— and  that  the  functions  of  organized  beings  observe  the  great 
law  of  the  "exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends."  The 
first  explanation  calls  attention  to,  but  solves  no  mystery ;  and 
the  second  in  its  ultimate  analysis  does  service  in  the  cause  of 
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theism.  Does  the  materialist  bring  forward  his  Creator  under 
the  double  name  of  matter  and  force, — or  force  acting  on  and 
through  matter  in  accordance  with  its  recognized  laws?  We 
have  seen  that  matter  and  force  must  take  to  themselves  the 
attributes  of  intelligence  and  personality,  or  remain  forever 
powerless  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mystery  of  organization 
and  lifa 

We  need  not  spend  time  on  that  objection  to  theism,  which 
calls  attention  to  certain  parts  of  the  animal  organism,  which 
are  said  to  be  unintelligible,  as  the  results  of  creative  design, 
but  are  claimed  to  be  explicable,  as  the  products  of  force  act- 
ing on  matter,  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  objection.  Among  thousands  of  biological  phe- 
nomena, which  go  to  confirm  the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe, 
there  are  apparently  a  few  exceptional  facts,  in  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  trace  an  *'  exact  harmony  between  means 
and  ends."  Or  to  state  the  objection  more  specifically,  there 
are  occasionally  certain  small  parts  of  the  animal  organism, 
which  are  not  known  to  be  means  to  ends  at  all,  but  which  are 
explicable  as  rudimentary  organs  left  incomplete  by  arrested 
development,  or  as  traces  of  more  perfect  organs,  which  have 
fallen  into  decay  by  disuse  through  change  of  habits. 

We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doubtful  significance  of 
a  few  small  parts  of  the  animal  organism  cannot  invalidate  the 
obvious  and  positive  significance  of  innumerable  other  parts, 
which  constitute  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  living  mechan- 
ism. Be  it  so ;  that  the  rudimentary  parts  in  question  are  intel- 
ligible as  blights  of  arrested  development,  or  shriveled  rem- 
nants of  disused  organs.  What  do  we  mean  by  arrested  devel- 
opment, but  fisdling  short  of  a  significant  aim  toward  which 
evolution  was  tending?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  the  deca- 
dence of  organs  by  disuse,  but  that  they  have  fallen  from  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  purpose  into  comparative  insignificance,  by 
being  allowed  to  rest  from  the  work  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally destined?  Thus  the  objection  itself  is  alone  intelligible 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is,  running  through  all  the  ranks 
of  organization  and  life,  a  wise  plan,  seemingly  the  work  of 
intelligent  agency,  and  that  there  are  a  few  rudimentary  parts, 
which  are  not  in  strict  conformity  with  this  plan. 
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We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  seeming  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  "  exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends" 
are  like  the  exceptional  manifestations  of  the  grand  forces  and 
laws  that  bear  sway  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  whirlpools 
and  eddies  that  circle  on  the  surface  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
main  current  of  a  great  river,  do  not  perceptibly  help  forward 
the  on-rushing  tide ;  but  they  are  intelligible  as  the  conceiv- 
able results  of  the  action — modified  by  the  resistances  of  the 
channel — of  the  great  force,  which  gives  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  main  current.  So  these  seemingly  aimless  rudimentary 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  are  intelligible  as  the  products  of 
the  modified  action  of  those  forces  and  laws,  which  so  uni- 
formly result  in  an  "  exact  harmony  between  the  means  and 
ends."  Thus  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  objectors'  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  these  blighted  and  withered 
organs ;  inasmuch  as  the  objection  becomes  intelligible  only  on 
the  assumption  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  which 
implies  intelligent  personal  agency. 

If  we  have  found  the  power  and  place  of  an  intelligent  per- 
sonal Creator  conspicuously  manifest  in  the  phenomena  of 
oiganization  and  life,  the  same  power  and  plan  must  of  neces- 
sity be  pervading  and  controlling  in  the  lower  sphere  of  inor- 
ganic forces  and  laws.  And  so  we  come  to  identify  material 
fbrces  and  laws  with  the  voluntary  efficiency  and  ordering 
intelligence  of  a  sovereign  personality.  We  thus  come  back 
and  adopt  anew  the  spontaneous  induction  of  the  human  race, 
which  ascribes  every  part  of  the  great  system  of  universal  order 
to  a  divine  authorship. 

If  we  glance  back,  over  the  foregoing  discussion,  to  inquire 
how  stands  our  supposed  scientific  basis  of  theism,  we  are  able 
to  sum  up  the  result  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  We  start  with  the  general  induction  of  divine  agency  in 
the  universe, — an  induction  co-extensive  with  the  history  of 
our  race. 

2.  We  subject  this  induction  to  analysis,  and  deduce  fit>m  it 
its  logical  consequences  as  r^ards  the  details  of  the  supposed 
divine  order. 

8*  We  subject  one  department  of  the  supposed  divine  order, 
that  of  organization  and  life,  to  minute  scientific  research,  and 
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find  an  almost  universal  yerification  of  the  anticipations  de- 
duced from  the  original  induction ;  and  those  fiacta  which  fail 
to  verify,  alike  &il  to  invalidate,  the  induction  with  which  we 
set  out 

4.  We  feel  ourselves  authorized,  on  the  basis  of  the  above- 
named  verifications,  to  reassert  the  original  induction,  which 
recognizes  omnipresent  divine  agency  in  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  theism  as  estab- 
lished, to  this  extent,  on  a  valid  foundation  of  scientific  verifi- 
cation, it  is  also  true,  that  standing  on  this  higher  level  the 
doctrine  admits  of  further  deductions,  requiring  in  turn  new 
verificationa  If  we  may  believe  in  the  existence  and  omni- 
present agency  of  a  divine  personality,  not  cognizable  in  any 
local  embodiment,  like  that  of  the  human  personality,  the  truth 
of  this  belief  involves  many  other  truths  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  which  are  deducible  from  it  A  few  of  these 
deductions  may  be  indicated. 

L  If  a  sovereign  divine  personality  may  exist  and  become 
an  object  of  firm  belief  without  being  cognizable  in  any  local 
embodiment,  then  may  other  subordinate  personalities  exist 
and  act,  apart  firom  any  cognizable  local  embodiment 

2.  Human  personalities,  which  we  know  in  connection  with 
organized  material  bodies,  may  exist  after  death  in  a  disem* 
bodied  state,  or  in  bodies  not  cognizable  to  our  senses. 

3.  The  personalities  above  named  as  not  cognizable  to 
human  perception  in  any  local  embodiment,  may  be  locally  or 
otherwise  cognizable  to  each  other,  so  as  consciously  to  consti- 
tute a  social  state  with  the  sovereign  and  supreme  personality 
at  its  head,  consciously  recognized  by  all. 

Other  deductions  equally  legitimate  might  be  drawn  from 
the  doctrine  of  theism.  But  our  object  is  illustration  and  not 
exhaustive  treatment  Of  course  the  reader  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  above  deductions  and  muchi 
more,  has  in  some  form  entered  into  the  belief  of  all  nations 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  time.  It  does 
not  enter  into  our  plan  to  explain  how  these  belie&  actually 
foand  a  place  in  the  creeds  of  the  race,  but  sim})ly  to  show  that 
they  are  legitimate  deductions  from  that  simple  form  of  theism. 
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which  taking  its  rise  in  a  general  spontaneous  induction  of 
divine  agency  in  the  universe,  is  confirmed  and  verified  by  a 
scientific  view  of  &cts,  ascertained,  co-ordinated  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  recognized  rules  of  scientific  procedure. 
What  remains  to  be  said  concerns  the  possibility  and  nature  of 
the  verifications  which  are  applicable  to  the  foregoing  deduc- 
tions. The  whole  controversy  with  regard  to  theism  at  the 
present  day,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  decision  of  two  questions; 
— First,  is  any  verification  of  the  foregoing  deductions  possi- 
ble ? — Secondly,  if  so,  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which 
they  are  to  be  verified  ? 

The  possibility  of  verification,  in  the  case  before  us,  depends, 
in  part  at  least,  on  the  possibility  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween our  visible  world  and  the  unseen  world,  if  there  is  such 
a  world.  "  If  any  voice  that  man  could  trust"  could  speak 
from  observation  and  experience  touching  the  world  of  the 
unseen,  this  would,  so  far,  be  a  verification  in  point  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  validity  of  the  verification  in  question  would 
depend  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  alleged  witness  or  wit- 
nesses. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  the  precise  position,  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  of  alleged  miraculous  revelations,  touching 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  personality,  the  economy  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  the  relations  of  human  life  and  destiny  to 
that  world,  and  to  a  supposed  fiiture  state  of  existence. 
Brought  to  the  standard  of  the  scientific  method,  the  logical 
relation  of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  that  of  a  proposed  veri- 
fication of  ulterior  deductions,  from  a  theory  already  credibly 
established  on  a  basis  of  scientific  induction,  deduction,  and 
verification.  The  belief  in  the  existence  and  sway  of  a  sove- 
reign divine  personality  in  the  universe  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
common  ground  of  agreement  with  a  large  majority  of  thought- 
ful minds.  But  here  arises  the  controversy,  as  regards  revealed 
religion,  in  distinction  from  natural  religion, — embracing  the 
question  of  miraculous  signs  and  messages  from  the  unseen 
world.  The  logical  position  of  these  alleged  miraculous  signs 
and  messages  is  that  of  an  intended  verification  of  highly  prob- 
able deductions,  legitimately  drawn  from  a  theory,  which,  to 
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say  the  least,  rests  on  a  plausible  foundation  of  scientific 
vaJidity. 

In  &vor  of  the  trustworthiness  of  this  form  of  verification, 
may  be  urged  the  antecedent  probability,  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  propositions  to  be  verified  are,  to  a  great  extent,  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  premises  of  acknowledged  validity.  The 
assumed  autoptical  and  historical  evidences  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  miracles,  are  urged  in  the  same  direction.  The  doubt- 
ing scientist  urges  against  all  reliance  on  this  form  of  verifica- 
tion, the  alleged  antecedent  improbability  of  any  deviation 
from  the  observed  order  of  natural  law.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  having  defined,  without  discussing,  the  issue  raised 
at  this  point 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  stands  prominent  among 
the  legitimate  deductions  from  any  consistent  system  of  theism, 
looks  forward  to  a  final  decisive  test  of  truth  or  falsehood  on 
all  questions  involved  in  that  of  a  miraculous  revelation.  Con- 
scious existence  after  death  will  be,  to  him  who  has  thus 
passed  the  shadowy  bourn,  a  verification  of  the  hopes  and  anti- 
cipations of  this  life.  But  if  death  is  supposed  to  be  the  end 
of  conscious  existence,  there  is,  in  like  manner,  an  end  of  con- 
troversy, with  no  witness  to  the  decision.  The  logic  of  science, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  logic  of  faith,  which  outruns  that  of 
science,  alike  affirm  the  improbability  of  such  a  decision. 

If  there  are  any  who  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posed verifications  of  the  simple  religious  creed  indicated 
above,  they  may  wisely  fall  back  on  the  dictum  of  M.  Comte, 
which  he  places  at  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Humanity. 
He  tells  us  that  in  matters  of  religion,  a  theory  is  admissible, 
when  it  satisfiwjtorily  explains  essential  phenomena,  even 
though  it  may  lack  objective  confirmation,  and  may  never  be 
able  to  realize  this  complement  of  demonstration.  The  princi- 
ple is  wise  and  wholesome,  and  embodies  the  safe  discretion 
which  is  applicable  to  all  practical  affairs, — ^sanctioning,  as  it 
does,  the  choice  of  the  highest  probability,  as  the  safest  guide 
amid  the  uncertainties  of  our  mortal  state. 

We  close  with  the  following  summary  statement  of  the  case 
of  theism,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  stand,  after  the  foregoing  survey 
of  the  facts  and  reasoning  in  which  it  rests. 
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1.  By  the  admission  of  all,  the  theistic  conception  of  natural 
agency  rises  spontaneously  in  the  human  mind,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  long  stands  as  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  existence  and  order  of  the  uni- 
veree. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
human  race,  or  in  the  discovery  of  natural  laws,  which  renders 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  logically  incredible. 

3.  The  primitive  conception  of,  and  belief  in,  divine  agency 
in  the  universe,  enlarges  its  sphere  of  comprehension  to  grasp 
and  embrace  all  laws  of  evolution  and  other  laws  of  phenomena 
afterward  discovered.  To  its  original  raison  cTitre  it  adds  all 
the  discoveries  of  science  as  corroborative  proofs. 

4.  When  science  has  observed  its  facts,  and  generalized  and 
co-ordinated  them  according  to  their  relations  of  similitude  and 
succession,  or  according  to  their  laws  of  co-existence  and 
sequence,  it  will  have  encountered,  in  the  order  of  phenomena, 
especially  in  the  organic  kingdoms,  a  class  of  fieicts,  which  are 
luminous  at  all  points  with  suggestions  of  intelligent  personal 
causality,  and  which  can  be  generalized  and  co-ordinated  on  no 
other  basis  than  that  of  the  assumption  of  such  causality. 

5.  Finally,  religion  does  not  need  to  go  to  science  for  the 
foundation  of  its  faith  ;  but  science  does  need  the  help  of  re- 
ligion in  order  to  co-ordinate  and  explicate  the  highest  fects, 
with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
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Pbofsssob  Fishbb's  Histoby  of  the  Reformation.* — This 
work,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  grew  out  of  a  coarse  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  in  the  spring 
of  1871  ;  but,  it  might  be  added,  in  its  preparation  and  its  de- 
sign and  whole  scope,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  a  course 
of  lectures  of  a  more  or  lesi  temporary  character.  For  many 
previous  years  the  author  had  devoted  himself  to  researches  in 
the  wide  field  of  Church  history,  and  he  had  pursued  these 
studies  with  an  earnest  enthasiasm,  and  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
scholarship,  that  lend  authority  to  his  opinions.  This  is  not  a 
hook  of  rhetorical  essays  upon  a  period  of  vivid  interest,  but  it 
is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  patient  investigation.  It  is  weighty 
with  solid  learning  and  thought.  It  is  both  a  text-book  in  the 
sharpness  and  lucidness  of  its  analysis,  and  a  work  for  privatiO 
reading  in  the  interest,  and  glow,  and  unity,  of  its  treatment 
of  a  grand  theme.  It  has  almost  an  epic  movement.  Tlie  fig- 
ures come  out  upon  its  shifting  scenes  in  the  clear  light  of  truth, 
not  grandiosely  magnified  but  simply  great,  and  the  action  is 
rapid,  ever  evolving  something  new  though  with  the  consistency 
of  an  inward  principle  of  spiritual  unity.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  an  artistic  completeness  bringing  the  whole  into  a  condensed 
and  comprehensive  plan,  which  is  cleanly  finished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  critical  mind,  and  a  philosophical  method  that 
grasps  the  deeper  causative  law  of  action  and  manifests  a  true  his- 
toric insight.  The  long  histoncal  preparation  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  slowly  broadening  and  deepening  adumbration  of  the 
drawing  on  of  that  great  event,  the  rise  of  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  its  decline  through  the  centralization  of  nations,  or  the 
springing  up  of  a  national  idea  adverse  to  the  exclusive  domin- 
ion of  the  ecclesiastical  idea,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  birth 
of  vernacular  literatures  and  the  freeing  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence, and  the  many  different  influences  that  swell  the  main  cur- 

^  The  ReJormaHon,  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Tale  Coflege.    New  York :   Scribner,  Armstrong  A  Co.,  1872. 
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rent  of  reform,  are  sketebed  with  masterly  skill.  Interests  of  state 
and  political  events  begin  to  give  x  directive  course  and  power  to 
tbe  Protestant  movement.  Though  mainly  spiritual,  it  is  a  great 
and  general  agitation  and  setting  in  motion  of  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  life,  moral,  intellectual,  social.  There  are  ebb  and  flow, 
action  and  reaction.  There  is  progress  through  antagonism  as 
well  as  harmony.  But  the  revolution  goes  on,  fitfully  and  irregu- 
larly, however,  without  principle  a^d  definite  aim,  a  kind  of  onrest 
and  agitation  of  reason  within  tlie  papal  church,  until  Luther 
arose  to  give  it  purpose,  concentration,  expression. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Luther  stands  out  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  Reformation,  let  it  be  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  philo- 
sophically or  practically,  in  its  preparative  stages  or  its  finished 
results,  from  its  Germanic  center  or  its  European  and  world-wide 
circumference. 

Though  evidently  his  hero.  Dr.  Fisher  treats  Luther  with 
marked  judicial  calmness  and  self-restraint  from  exaggeration. 
But  while  the  character  of  Erasmus,  the  representative  of  Human- 
ism, "  the*  typical  latitudinarian,'^  is  sketched  with  the  keenest 
analysis,  and  the  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did — sometimes 
ignored— is  sharply  brought  out,  evidently  with  much  enjoyability 
of  the  richness  of  the  theme ;  yet  we  feel  that  our  author's  strength 
is  put  into  the  portraiture  of  Luther,  and,  in  a  compact  form,  we 
know  of  no  more  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  drawn 
description  in  the  English  language  of  the  great  Teutonic  hero  of 
the  Reformation —the  Achilles  of  this  Iliad — ^and  his  divine  anger. 

Luther's  faults  are  not  overlooked.  His  rough  edges  are  not 
smoothed  off.  His  coarseness  of  language,  his  intolerance  in  the 
Eucharistic  controversy,  his  passionate  temper,  especially  near  the 
close  of  life,  are  not  hid ;  but  his  thorough  sincerity  going  to 
the  core  of  his  great  soul,  the  unselfish  nature  of  his  convictions, 
his  deathless  constancy  to  the  master-principle  of  his  life — loyalty 
to  God's  Word  and  faith  in  the  Invisible — his  artless  love  of  na- 
ture, his  noble  reason  and  quick  intelligence,  his  dauntless  and 
lightning-like  action  when  the  interests  of  truth  were  at  stake, 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  people,  his  prodigious  labors  as  a 
writer,  preacher,  and  theologian — these  are  painted  with  broad  and 
rapid  strokes. 

The  marvellous  similarities  and  the  equally  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  the  lives  and  character  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin, 
as  infiuenced  by  their  social  and  national  as  well  as  individual  and 
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temperamental  peculiarities,  set  before  us  in  the  light  of  fresh  facts 
and  ample  learning,  give  a  new  charm  to  this  old  story.  Calvin 
was  the  moral  complement  of  luther.  Luther  spoke  to  the  many, 
Calvin  wrote  for  the  few.  He  l>uilt  up  a  spiritual  aristocracy  and 
philosophy  that  has  ruled  the  religious  world  ever  since,  as  he 
ruled  Geneva.  He  gathered  up  and  transmitted  the  influences  of 
the  Reformation  in  dogmatic  formulas  which,  while  they  have 
with  mighty  power  preserved,  have  also  in  some  sense  crystallized 
the  spirit  and  life  of  this  great  revival  of  Christianity,  so  that 
(whether  our  author  will  agree  with  us  in  the  remark  we  cannot 
say)  there  is  another  and  deeper  reformation  needed  to  set  flowing 
again  the  divine  current,  to  finish  what  was  then  begun,  and  to 
bring  the  world  to  a  more  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

On  the  Calvin  and  Servetus  question,  we  could  refer  the  student 
to  no  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  case  in  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  we  would  be  willing  to  rest  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  future  upon  a  statement  so  carefully  weighed,  which 
flhrinks  not  from  telling  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  en- 
ters into  no  special  pleading,  but  in  whose  very  simplicity  and 
plain  dealing  there  is  presented  the  best  and  in  fact  only  apology. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  so  to  leave  it. 

The  reasons  why  Calvinism,  in  one  sense  a  despotic  system,  has 
eminently  promoted  civil  liberty,  are  summed  up  into  three :  1. 
That  it  drew  a  boundary  line  between  Church  and  State.  2.  The 
republican  character  of  its  Church  organization.  3.  The  sense  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  in  its  theology,  dwarfing 
earthly  potentates.  These,  combined  with  an  intense  spirituality 
and  consciousness  that  this  life  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
existence,  raise  its  followers  above  the  fear  of  human  rule,  and 
make  stubborn  independent  subjects.  Calvin  himself,  true  reform- 
er that  he  was  though  he  loved  power,  did  not  foresee  the  vast  po- 
litical results  of  his  system.  But  his  was  ''  the  radical  type  of 
Protestantism;  it  broke  abruptly  and  absolutely  with  the  past  ;^'  it 
introduced  new  ideas  into  the  polity  of  government  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  in  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  wrought 
political  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  and  in  this  hemisphere  cre- 
ated a  new  world  of  popular  government  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Fisher  to  lie 

''not  in  the  separation  of  a  political  community — in  this  case  a  powerful  nation — 
from  the  papal  see ;  for  the  same  thing  took  place  generally  when  the  Bef orma- 
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tion  prevailed ;  but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  immediatrij  so  little  depart- 
ure from  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  medwval  church.  At  the  outset,  the  creed, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  polity  and  ritual  of  the  Church  in  England,  remained  in- 
tact. Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English  Beformation,  there  were  two  factors,  the 
one,  in  a  sense  political ;  the  other  doctrinid,  or  religious.  The  two  agenciee  might 
coalesce  or  might  clash  with  one  another.  They  oould  not  fail  to  act  upon  one 
another  with  great  effect  They  moved  upon  different  lines ;  yet  there  were  cer- 
tain principal  ends,  which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in  common." 

For  thifl  reason  the  leaders  of  the  English  Reformation  on  the 
spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent  part  which  was  taken  by 
the  reformers  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  Henry  VIIL  and 
other  statesmen  actually  cast  into  the  shade  the  true  religious 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  the  pure  stream  of  reformation  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  force  of  govermental  authority,  of  State  policy. 
Puritanism,  having  its  earliest  source  in  the  convictions  and  views 
of  Calvinistic  theologians  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Charch, 
such  as  Parker,  Jewel,  Grindal,  Hooper,  and  in  the  partial  sympa- 
thies of  some  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  Bacon 
himself,  was  the  salvation  of  spiritual  reformation  in  England. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Fisher  observes :  "  Perhaps  there 
was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood  in  greater  need  of  refor- 
mation than  Scotland.^'  The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  bard  but 
deep  soil  of  the  Scottish  mind,  the  origin,  early  struggles,  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  career  of  Enox,  his  contests 
with  Queen  Mary  and  the  Royalists,  the  story  of  Mary,  though 
freshly  familiar  to  us  in  the  picturesque  pages  of  Froude,  do  not 
lose  their  interest  as  viewed  from  the  more  exclusively  theological 
and  religious  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  follow  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  counter-reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  other  great 
events  in  the  religious  history  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  reader 
is  impressed  with  the  immense  field  of  thought  and  fact  swept 
over,  the  spiritual  systems,  the  philosophies,  the  literatures,  the 
ethical  and  political  ideas  that  have  risen  and  died,  and  that  in 
many  instances  are  still  living  and  operative,  molding  onr 
thought  and  our  destiny  at  this  moment.  Who  that  carefully 
studies  this  vast  congeries  of  correlated  forces  representing  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  stretching  in  all  directions  and  through 
all  the  interests  and  organisms  that  represent  human  life,  and 
mind,  and  society,  and  taking  bold  of  the  future  life,  can  flip- 
pantly say  that  "  Protestantism  is  a  failure." 
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In  the  sammiDg  up  of  the  influences  and  results  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  work  of  Dr.  Fisher,  is,  we  think,  most  admirable.  These 
chapters  form  valuable  original  contributions  to  the  already  rich 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  are  characterized  by  the  scholarly 
clearness,  penetration,  and  thoroughness  of  the  author^s  style,  es- 
pecially in  the  subtle  di6crimina.tion  of  the  differentia  of  faith  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theologies.  We  can- 
not refriun  from  quoting  a  passage : 

'*  The  Bomui  Ostholic  theory  of  juitificatioD  may  be  so  stated  as  to  seem  to  ap- 
praximate  doselj  to  that  of  the  Protestants ;  but  on  dose  ezaminationf  the  two 
doctruMB  are  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In  the  formula  which  de- 
flnes  the  condition  of  salration  to  be  fluth  formed  bj  loye-^-fidea  Jbrmata  earitai^^ 
a  separation  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived  of,  in  which  the  latter  becomes 
the  adjunct  of  the  former ;  and  inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a 
door  is  open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  all  the  discomforts  of 
that  legal  and  introepectiye  piety  from  which  the  evangelical  doctrine  furnished  the 
means  of  escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  is  necessarily  the  source  of  good 
works,  which  flow  from  it  as  a  stream  from  a  fountain,  which  g^w  from  it  as  fruit 
from  a  tree.  The  tendency  of  the  Oatholic  system  is  to  conjoin  works  with  faith, 
and  tiiua  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of  legal  obedience.  Moreover,  justi- 
fication does  not  begin,  as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
but  the  first  element  of  justification  is  the  infusion  of  inward  personal  righteous- 
ness, and  pardon  follows.  Justification  is  gradual.  By  this  indpient  ezodlenoe 
of  diaracter,  the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  meriting  grace ;  and  however  this  doo- 
tme  may  be  qualified  and  guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disdple  fiovra,  the  legal  characteris- 
tic deaves  to  the  doctrine.  But  the  wide  difference  of  the  Catholic  conception  from 
the  Protestant  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  for- 
mer, for  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  the  offender  owes  and  must  render 
Mtiafaction — a  satisfaction  that  derives  its  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from  that  made 
by  Christ,  but  yet  is  not  the  less  indispensable  and  real  And  how  is  justification 
imparted  ?  How  does  it  begin  ?  It  is  communicated  through  baptism,  and  hence 
generally  in  infancy.  It  is  justification  by  baptism  rather  than  by  faith ;  and  for 
an  sins  subsequentiy  committed,  penances  are  due ;  satisfaction  must  be  offered  by 
the  transgressor  himsell" 

We  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  the  theory  of  the  Chnroh,  in  the  theory  of  society  and 
of  Christian  life»  our  author  would  hold  that  Protestantism  any 
more  than  Roman  Catholicism  has  as  yet  arrived  at  the  highest 
Scriptural  or  Christ-like  ideal  of  prefection ;  but  Protestantism 
bat  made  great  advances  upon  Roman  Catholicism,  and  it  is  a 
free  system ;  it  admits  of  change  and  improvement ;  it  is  the  right 
of  individual  liberty,  and  therefore  of  progress  in  religious  things; 
t  upholds  no  past  error  or  falsehood  even  of  its  own;  its  watch- 
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word  is  the  truth — the  truth  throagh  and  over  every  obstacle  that 
opposes  itself. 

We  believe  in  a  Christianity,  or  a  future  condition  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  that  shall  swallow  up  both  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  thought  of  or  counted 
of  any  value,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  "  gather  to- 
gether in  one  all  things  in  Christ."  But  the  work  that  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  has  done  to  further  this  very  glorious  consum- 
mation belongs  to  history. 

This  volume  which  has  formed  the  theme  of  our  comments,  so 
calm  in  tone,  so  free  from  all  polemic  virulence  and  partisan  nar- 
rowness, so  prevaded  by  the  true  historic  spirit,  so  full  of  the 
wealth  of  accurate  scholarship  and  learning,  so  rich  in  sagacious 
and  philosophic  suggestion,  cannot  but  be  recognized  and  remain 
a  standard  work  in  English  literature  relating  to  the  Reformation 
period. 

Principal  Tulloch  on  the  LATrruDiNARiAire.* — ^The  Latitudi- 
narian  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  history  of  English  theology,  finds  a 
competent  and  sympathetic  historian  in  Principal  TuUoch. 
Although  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  he  has  manifested  in  previous 
works,  as  well  as  in  the  volumes  before  us,  his  predilection  for 
"  the  Broad  Church,"  or  for  that  type  of  theology  and  that  concep- 
tion of  ecclesiastic  order,  in  which  comprehension  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  severe  dogmatic  tests  are  a  chief  end  of  pursuit.  The 
**  Latitude  men,"  of  whom  Chillingworth,  Cndworth,  More,  Tillot- 
son,  Bennet,  are  examples,  resemble  in  their  spirit  and  aims  the 
party  of  English  Churchmen  of  to-day,  of  whom  Dean  Stanley  is 
a  leader  and  ornament.  Scholarly,  imbued  with  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, charitable  towards  diverse  phases  of  philosophical  thought, 
distrusting  the  feasiblemess  or  desirableness  of  sharp,  logical  defini- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  they  hold  out  th6  hand  of  fellowship  to 
truth-seeking  and  Christ-loving  men  of  whatever  denomination.  In 
his  first  volume,  Dr.  Tulloch  takes  up  the  "  liberal  Churchmen"  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  series  of  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  essays.  The  account  of  Hales  of  Eaton, 
who,  in  his  youth,  was  present,  not  as  a  member  but  as  a  spectator 


^  Rational  IhMk)gy  and  Ckriatianl^iloBq^ 
Bj  JoHK  Tulloch,  D.D.    In  two  volumes.    Edinburgh  and  London:  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  1872«    (New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k  Ga) 
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at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  listened  to  the  debates  of  Gomaros  and 
Eplscopins,  and  whose  whole  career  is  full  of  interest,  is  admirably 
given.  As  in  the  other  chapters  in  this  work,  there  are  inter- 
mingled references  to  the  literary  and  political  personages  of  the 
time,  which,  independently  of  their  connection  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  discnssion,  are  replete  with  entertainment.  The 
narratiye  of  the  life  of  Falkland  is  peculiarly  engaging.  The 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  "the  Cambridge  Platonists,"  More, 
Whichcote,  Cudworth,  and  their  associates.  Their  theological 
tenets  and  the  peculiar  influence  which  flowed  from  them  are 
described  in  a  just  and  appreciative  manner.  Principal  Tulloch 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
theology. 

CuETEis  ON  Dissent.*— The  relation  of  the  Established  Church 
in  England  to  the  Nonconformist  bodies  is  now  awakening  a 
peculiar  sort  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  rapid  growth  and  numerical  strength  of 
Nonconformity  in  England  itself.  The  separation  of  the  Anglican 
body  from  its  connection  with  the  State  is  a  question  which,  at  no 
distant  day,  must  awaken  an  intense  agitation ;  and  it  is  not  very 
improbable  that  such  a  separation  may  be  effected  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  improvement 
observed  in  the  tone  of  the  defenders  of  Anglicanism  in  dealing 
with  ''  Dissent''  is  partly  owing  to  the  apprehensions  which  the 
considerate  among  them  cannot  avoid  feeling.  We  took  up  this 
volume  of  Bampton  lectures  with  a  good  degree  of  hope  that  we 
should  And  its  important  topic  handled  with  impartiality,  and  in 
a  dispassionate  temper.  We  cannot  say  that  this  anticipation 
has  been  more  than  partially  verified.  There  are  concessions,  it  is 
true,  and  there  are  confessions  of  mistake  and  shortcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  times  past.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  blame  of  separation  and  of  the  contests  growing  out 
of  it  b  cast  chiefly  on  the  Puritans  and  other  Dissentera.  Divi- 
sion is  unquestionably  an  evil;  but  who  is  responsible  for  it? 
Where  does  the  sin  of  intolerance  lie  ?  This  is  the  real  problem 
which  Mr.  Curteis  had  to  consider.  He  fails  to  bring  out  with 
fnnknefis  and  in  distinct  relief  the  great  error  which  the  English 

^  DiataU  in  Ua  rdation  to  ihe  Church  of  England.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1871.)  By  Gbohoe  Hkbbsrt  Gubteis,  M.A.  London  and  New  York:  MacmiUan 
*0o.,  1872. 
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Church  has  repeatedly  been  guilty  of,  in  omitting  to  avail  itself  of 
great  occasions,  when,  by  timely  and  moderate  concessions,  a 
larger  comprehension  might  have  been  attained ;  and  his  review 
of  Wesley  and  the  origin  of  Methodism  lacks  the  grasp  and  vigor 
of  treatment  which  the  theme  demands.  The  book,  however, 
exhibits  a  fair  amount  of  learning  and  is  to  be  commended  for 
being  at  least  superior  in  candor  and  philosophical  insight  to 
many  other  works  of  its  class. 

Faith  and  Free  Thought.* — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
apologetic  volumes  which  have  recently  fallen  under  our  notice. 
The  first  Lecture  in  the  collection  is  by  Dr.  Mozley,  the  well 
known  author  of  "  Augastinism  and  Pelagianism,'^  and  of  a  series 
of  Lectures  on  "Miracles."  His  subject  is  "The  Principle  of 
Causation  considered  in  opposition  to  Atheistic  Theories."  It  is  a 
lucid  and  very  able  discussion.  Dr.  Mozley  establishes  the  reality 
of  a  First  Cause,  as  implied  in  the  intuitive  recognition  of  cansa- 
tion  and  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  mental  principle.  He 
maintains  also  the  doctrine  of  an  adequate  or  sufficient  cause,  as  a 
postulate  of  our  thinking.  Then,  on  the  ground  of  the  soul,  and  of 
its  distinctive  characteristics,  he  proves  the  personality  of  God. 
The  whole  discourse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  theological  reasoning 
which  is  both  clear  and  cogent.  We  have  been  likewise  especially 
interested  in  Dr.  Allon's  Lecture  entitled  "  The  Argument  for  the 
Supernatural  Character  of  Christianity,  from  its  character  and 
achievements."  It  is  not  only  marked  by  acuteness  and  force  of 
argument,  but  it  is  distinguished  equally  for  its  candor  and  mod- 
eration of  statement.  The  remarks  on  the  early  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  remarkably  judicious,  and  well  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  conscientious  difficulties  of  many  minds.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  leading  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  uniting  together 
thus,  in  defence  of  the  common  faith. 

The  Letters  op  St.  AuGUSTiNE.f — ^To  many  the  Prince  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  is  like  a  theological  abstraction, — a  kind  of  symbol 
for  a  system  of  theology,  or  a  personal  synonym  for  the  dogma  of 

*  FaWi  and  Free  ihought  A  sooond  course  of  Lectures,  deliyered  at  the  request 
of  the  GhriBtian  Evidence  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  Bishop  Wilberforoe.  New 
York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co. 

f  The  Works  of  Awelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  A  new  translatioa  Edited 
by  Rev.  Makcus  Dods,  M.A.  Vol.  VI.  The  Letters  of  St.  Augustine,  Vol  L 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark,  1872.     [New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.] 
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Predestination.  But  into  all  of  his  writings,  even  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  theology,  Augustine  infuses  personal  peculiarities  of  a 
very  marked  natura  In  his  letters,  especially,  he  comes  before 
as  ID  an  altogether  human  and  familiar  aspect.  They  touch  on  all 
the  various  points  which  a  thinker  and  divine  of  that  day  would 
naturally  introduce  into  familiar  epistolary  intercourse.  The  cor- 
respondence with  Jerome,  for  example,  gives  us  very  interesting 
glimpses  of  both  of  these  illustrious  men.  The  publishers  deserve 
thanks  for  undertaking  this  new  series,  and  for  the  handsome  form 
in  which  it  appears. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary,  Vol.  IE.* — ^In  several  particulars 
this  volume  makes  a  pleasing  impression.  It  is  not  diffuse,  but  is 
compactly  written.  The  introductions,  etc.,  do  not  blink  diffi- 
culties, but  discuss  them,  with  reference  to  different  hypotheses ; 
and  they  display  an  acquaintance  with  German  as  well  as  English 
researches.  In  several  places,  we  have  noticed  an  unusual  candor 
in  interpretation.  The  work  is  the  most  useful  product  pf  the 
English  mind  of  late,  in  the  department  of  Old  Testament  exegesis. 
Our  objections  to  the  method  in  which  it  originated  have  been 
stated  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume. 

Sttidies  op  Character  prom  the  Old  TESTAMENT.f — ^The 
recent  death  of  Dr.  Guthrie  has  added  its  own  seal  of  sacredness 
to  his  name  and  writings,  already  so  honored,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  the  more  felt  in  this  country  as  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  presence  in  the  American  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance next  fall  had  been  promised,  and  would  have  been  most  wel- 
comed. Though  restrained  of  late  by  ill  health  from  the  duties 
of  the  pulpit,  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Scotch  clergy.  It  was  the  London  TimeSf  we  think,  that  called 
him  "the  prince  of  modern  preachers.''  His  writings  also,  and 
philanthropic  spirit,  made  him  a  favorite  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Christian  world  feels  the  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  that  too  so 
soon  after  the  deaths  of  Campbell  and  McLeod. 

*  Tht  Boly  Bibky  according  to  the  aiUhorieed  vernon  (A.  D.  161 1),  with  an  ex- 
^MtuAory  and  critical  Ck>mmentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Tranfllation,  by  Biahops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  CoOK,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter.   Vol.  II.    Joshua,  I  Kings.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Co.,  18^3. 

f  Stttdies  of  Character  from  the  Old  T^tamenty  By  Thomas  Gutheib,  D.D.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brotherfl,  1872.    12mo,  pp.  436. 
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The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  thirteen  from  the  same  pen 
enumerated  on  the  second  page.  It  contains  sixteen  essays  or 
meditations  on  Old  Testament  characters,  some  or  all  of  which  we 
suppose  may  have  been  before  printed  in  periodicals.  Besides 
fairly  portraying  the  personage  named,  each  treats  more  particu- 
larly of  some  salient  point  in  his  condition  or  character,  making 
him  a  type, — as  "  Eliezer,  the  Pattern  Servant,"  "  Joseph,  the  Suc- 
cessful Man,"  "  Ruth,  the  Virtuous."  This  plan  favors  unity  in 
the  lesson,  and  generally  the  selection  of  the  one  feature  justifies 
itself  obviously  enough,  though  in  the  instance  of  ''  David,  the 
Afflicted  Man,"  some  other  aspect  of  the  history  would  seem  not 
less  eligible.  And,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author,  these 
*'  Studies"  are  thoughtful  and  most  pleasant  reading,  the  results 
of  a  careful  and  devout  study  of  the  Bible,  and  awakening  and 
rewarding  new  interest  in  its  historical  delineations.  Besides  his 
well  known  fervor  of  religious  sentiment,  felicity  of  illustration, 
and  other  attractions  of  style,  there  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  the 
author,  and  a  fresh  application  of  old  scenes  to  modem  experience, 
that  cannot  but  make  him  a  most  profitable  preacher,  on  the  printed 
|)age  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  We  most  cordially  recommend 
the  work  to  every  class  of  readers. 

God  wtth  us.* — This  work  comprises  three  parts.  The  first,  ou 
***  the  Person  of  Christ,"  after  an  introduction,  in  one  chapter  treats 
of  his  "  Deity "  as  shown  from  "  his  own  testimony"  and  that  of 
*'  his  Apostles";  in  a  second,  of  his  "  Humanity,"  as  learned  from 
the  same  sources ;  and  in  a  third,  of  his  "  Unity,"  discussing  in 
successive  sections  the  principal  theories  on  this  subject.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  "  Work  of  Christ,"  and  under  this,  after 
an  introduction,  of  the  "Atonement,"  first  as  "related  to  God," 
and  secondly  as  "  related  to  man."  The  third  part  considers  Dr. 
Bushnell's  work,  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  in  one  chapter  "  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  work,"  and  in  another  its  "inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  Scripture."  The  author  informs  us 
in  the  preface  that  "  the  substance  of  what  is  here  given  on  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ"  was  published  in  the  Mcaminer  and 
Chronicle  a  few  years  ago;  and  the  criticism  on  Dr.  Bushnell 
"  was  written  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  read  to  a  number 

*  God  wUh  ttf;  or,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Ohriat :  with  an  examination  of  "  The 
Yicarioufl  Saorifloe,"  of  Dr.  BuahnelL  By  Alyah  Hovbt,  D.D.,  President  of  New- 
ton Theological  Institute.    Boston:  Qould  and  Linoohi,  1873.    pp.  276. 
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of  clergymen  as  well  as  to  several  classes  of  students  in  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  whose  wishes  have  been  regarded  in 
now  committing  it  to  the  press.''  He  adds  that  though  it  was 
^  originally  designed  for  publication,"  he  has  retained  it  so  long 
and  *'  revised  it  more  than  once,  lest  some  of  the  language  might 
seem  to  be  unduly  severe."  Originating  thus,  and  kept  within  the 
compass  of  these  pages,  the  discussion  of  course  is  not  meant  to  be 
as  exhaustive  or  ample  as  some  others,  for  example  as  Dr.  Hodge's 
"Systematic'*  treatise,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  therefore  superficial, 
and  is  the  better  suited  for  the  mass  of  readers,  being,  as  the 
anther  says,  *'  intended  for  the  people."  It  will  be  seen  at  once, 
from  the  analysis  given,  that  he  enters  into  the  theological  ques- 
tions of  late  years  reopened  in  New  England,  and  especially  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  on  the  humanity  pf  Christ, 
the  God-ward  bearing  of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  justification, 
and  related  themes.  In  general  he  maintains  the  conmion  doctrine 
of  evangelical  divines  concerning  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  necessary  to  forgiveness,  and  not  merely  a  measure 
leading  to  repentance.  Yet  instead  of  the  "  governmental"  theory 
prevalent  in  New  England,  he  inclines  to  the  older  theology, 
holding  that  the  atonement  ''  took  up  into  itself  and  expressed 
God's  righteousness,"  even  "  the  penalty  due  to  men  for  their  sins" 
(pp.  114,  151),  and  even  that  Christ  thus,  in  his  consciousness, 
entered  into  the  "  remorse"  of  those  for  whom  he  suffered  (p.  144). 
Yet  he  disclaims  the  more  rigid  "  commercial"  view  that  he  "  bore 
jost  the  amount  of  suffering  which  awaited  sinners  unredeemed" 
(p.  150),  nor  does  he  limit  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  And  within 
the  limits  of  what  the  author  modestly  calls  "  this  little  work,"  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  careful  and  discriminating  in  hand- 
ling these  themes,  and  especially  in  the  principal  arguments,  which 
must  be  from  the  Scriptures.  To  this  source  he  appeals  in  the 
light  of  elaborate  modem  criticism,  and  with  effect.  His  work 
therefore  is  not  unworthy  of  his  position  in  a  respected  Seminary, 
and  may  help  many  readers  in  their  inquiries. 

Sacramental  Addresses.* — A  glance  at  any  page  of  these 
addresses, — one  hundred  in  number,  and  each  founded  on  some 
passage  of  Scripture, — ^is  enough  to  show  their  highly  evangelical 

*  Saerameniua  Addreaaea  and  Mediiatitms.  By  the  late  HMirBT  Belfbaob,  D.D., 
Wkirk.  Eighth  edition,  complete  in  one  volume.  New  York;  Bobert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  411. 
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and  devotional  character,  and  hence  their  appropriateness  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  for  which  they  were  prepared  and  used,  lliey  are 
at  once  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  with  a  happy  variety  of  cita- 
tion and  comment  ever  keep  the  unity  of  the  occasion.  The  suc- 
cessive editions  they  have  passed  through,  and  the  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  late  Pro£  Balmer  of  Berwick,  show  their  high  appre- 
ciation in  Scotland.  That  one  minister  should  have  written  so 
many  addresses  for  this  one  class  of  occasions  seems  to  us  remark- 
able. Of  course  they  were  delivered  memoriter^  which  is  a  com- 
mon method  of  all  preaching  in  that  country,  but  seems  to  us 
generally  less  desirable  than  either  reading  or  a  more  strictly  ex- 
temporaneous habit  as  to  language.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  Scotch  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  less  frequently  than  our 
churches,,  only  two  or  three  times  or  even  once  a  year ;  and  then 
connect  it  with  several  preaching  services,  several  ministers  being 
employed  together,  a  large  assembly  convened  from  the  vicinity, 
the  tables  surrounded  by  successive  companies,  and  each  company 
addressed  separately  both  before  and  after  the  participation. 
With  a  view  to  these  two  addresses,  each  of  these  meditations  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  ordinance  is  thus  made  more  of  a 
specialty,  and  becomes  particularly  impressive;  but  this  infre. 
quency  and  this  kind  of  solemnity  are  not  according  to  the  primi- 
tive usage,  and  we  think  not  the  most  desirable  on  the  whole. 
Among  ourselves,  the  rite  recurring  oftener,  and  in  most  places 
following  a  common  Sunday  service,  little  is  gained,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  formal  exhortation.  These  addresses,  however,  are  not  the 
less  suited  to  private  reading  by  our  communicants  before  and 
after  the  public  service,  and  in  this  use  may  be  found  both  pleas- 
ant and  helpful 

Db.  Nadal's  Life  and  Discourses.* — The  year  1870  is  com- 
memorated in  this  memoir,  and  was  spoken  of  at  the  time,  as 
marked  by  the  deaths  of  an  unusual  number  of  eminent  men 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  ''during  the  first  few 
months,"  "  Tliompson,  and  Kingsley  among  the  bishops,  McClin- 
tock,   Nadal,    and   Foss  among    the   educators    and    preachers, 

*  The  New  Life  Dawning^  and  o(her  Diaoaurses  of  Bernard  B.  Nddai,  D.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Edited,  with 
a  Memoir,  by  Rey.  Hbnbt  A.  Buttz,  M.A.,  and  an  introduction  by  Bishop  R.  S. 
FOSTEB,  D.D.,  LL.I).  New  York:  Nelson  ft  Phillips.  Cincinnati:  Hitdioock  ft  Wal- 
den,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  421. 
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besides  several  laymen.'^  Dr.  Nadal  was  by  general  acknowledg- 
meut  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  denomination  in  respect  to  abili- 
ties, attainments,  activity,  and  usefulness.  The  volume  before  us 
is  a  fit  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  opens  with  a  line  portrait,  which 
recalls  his  face  the  only  time  we  saw  him,  which  was  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  interesting  lecture  on  Chrysostom.  After  a  brief,  affec- 
tionate "  Introduction"  by  Bishop  Foster,  the  memoir,  of  eighty- 
six  pages,  tells  us  what  little  is  known  of  his  ancestry,  more  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  his  work  and  character  as  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  then  as  a  writer,  as  a  professor,  and  as  a  patriot,  his  per- 
sonal Christian  life,  and  his  character  and  course  at  home,  up  to 
his  death,  adding  the  many  marked  testimonies  then  drawn  forth 
of  "  appreciation  and  sympathy."  Then  follow  nineteen  of  his  dis- 
courses, the  first  giving  title  to  the  volume.  In  a  manly  animated 
style,  they  treat  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially 
in  their  practical  relations,  showing  him  to  have  been  both  a 
thoughtful  and  fervent  preacher,  presenting  the  gospel  distinc- 
tively yet  with  a  variety  adapted  to  all  classes  and  with  uncom- 
mon vivacity.  The  sixth  sermon,  on  "  the  Higher  Life,"  handles 
that  subject  more  guardedly  than  most  of  those  who  now  make  it 
a  specialty,  whether  in  his  own  or  in  other  denominations.  His 
scholarship  and  refinement  are  the  more  remarkable  from  his  lack 
of  opportunities  in  early  life.  What  we  have  read  of  these  ser- 
mons prepares  us  for  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Crooks,  that  "  effective 
as  he  was  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  word,  as  a  writer  he  was  almost 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Church."  His  richness 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  command  of  language  may  be  seen 
in  "one  of  his  editorials"  in  the  ^^ Methodist^'*  quoted  on  p.  48  "as 
a  specimen  of  his  style  on  sBsthetic  topics,"  while  his  manner  in 
the  sermons  is  toned  down  to  a  becoming  sobriety.  We  regard 
him  as  a  striking  example  of  the  modem  progress  of  literary  cul- 
ture in  the  communion  which  he  so  much  adorned.  Nor  do  we 
see  in  him  the  falling  off  of  that  fervor  which  has  been  the  glory 
of  that  communion,  and  which  we  have  feared  might  be  sacrificed, 
in  some  of  his  younger  brethren,  to  graces  and  accomplishments 
that  after  all  are  of  less  worth  in  the  Master's  service. 

Thb  Miracles  of  PArrn.* — As  charming  a  book,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  style,  as  we  have  met  with  for  many  a  day.    We  should 

^  Tht  JivraeUs  of  FaUh.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Beatd  P&ulus.  By  Mabt 
WMnnuBCHT.  With  an  introduction  by  Rbv.  Ghables  S.  Bobisbok,  D.D.  New 
Tork:  Dodd  and  Mead,  18*73.    24mo,  pp.  103. 
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be  glad  to  put  it  into  every  Sunday  School  and  every  family  in 
the  land.  Not  too  long  to  be  read  at  a  sitting,  it  will  not  be  laid 
down  by  any  cultivated  reader  who  has  taken  it  up  till  it  is  fin- 
ished. Beat^  PauluB  was  a  most  devout,  gifted  Christian  woman, 
who  lived  only  a  few  years  ago  in  a  village  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, the  daughter  of  Pastor  Halen,  who  was  noted  for  his  piety 
and  eloquence — the  wife  of  a  minister  who  was  a  rationalist,  but 
was  at  length  won  to  better  views  by  her  rare  virtues, — and  herself 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  six  of  them  boys, — one  of  them  giving 
the  world  this  narrative.  Even  apart  from  her  religious  excel- 
lence she  was  remarkable  for  her  energy,  genius,  and  attainments. 
In  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family  she  heard  her  young 
boys  recite  the  Latin  declensions  around  her  ^'  washing  tub,'^  and 
drew  them  and  adults,  as  with  a  spell,  by  her  skill  in  narrating 
Bible  histories.  But  her  chief  "power  with  God"  and  men  lay  in 
her  faith.  And  the  chief  sphere  of  this  faith,  besides  all  the  ardu- 
ous tasks  of  her  home  life,  was  in  obtaining  a  really  good  educa- 
tion for  her  children  in  spite  of  poverty.  This  she  proposed  and 
accomplished  against  the  judgment  and  dissuasions  of  her  husband 
and  other  friends,  who  considered  the  scheme  chimerical,  as  utterly 
beyond  their  means.  And  her  chief  reliance  was  prayer.  Again 
and  again,  in  emergencies  that  threatened  to  take  her  boys  from 
their  schools,  even  taunted  as  if  with  failure,  this  was  her  resort, 
and  as  often  the  most  pressing  wants  were  supplied  in  ways  wholly 
unexpected  and  Providential.  Those  children  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed.  These  insta?ices  of  her  faith  and  prayer  and  success 
are  the  principle  matter  of  the  volume,  and  hence  fitly  give  it  the 
title  of  "Miracles  of  Faith.''  In  view  of  this  and  other  like 
authentic  narratives,  the  Sadducean  thinkers  who  allow  no  other 
efficacy  to  prayer  than  the  natural  reflex  influence  of  the  act  as  of 
a  soliloquy,  may  be  fairly  challenged  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of 
their  doctrine.  Examples  like  these  are  the  best  sort  of  argu- 
ment against  scepticism  on  this  subject.  Beat^  Paulus  was  one  of 
those  who  in  Germany  have  been  called  "Pietists,"  this  word 
passing  as  a  current  term  of.  reproach  for  earnest  Christians  in 
that  country,  like  "  Puritans"  and  "  Methodists"  in  England.  Are 
there  not  zealous  believers  enough  in  our  country  and  time  to  earn 
some  like  reproach  ?  Hagenback  tells  us  that  in  the  long  periods 
of  war  and  rationalistic  error,  spiritual  religion  was  kept  alive  in 
Germany  chiefly  by  those  people  who  made  much  account  of 
special  answers  to  special  prayer.     Certainly  that  country  gives 
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us  signal  examples  as  well  of  the  most  childlike  trust  as  of  subtile 
thought  and  profound  erudition.  To  those  already  honored  in 
the  past  the  saintly  name  of  Beat^  Paulas  is  now  fitly  added,  and 
we  would  have  this  book  everywhere  read  "for  a  memorial 
of  her." 

E!a6MAs  OF  LiPK.* — This  book  contains  seven  chapters  entitled 
respectively  "Realizable  Ideals;"  "Malthus  notwithstanding;" 
"Nonsurvival  of  the  fittest;"  "Limits  and  directions  of  human 
development;"  "The  Significance  of  Life;"  "De  profundis;" 
"Elsewhere."  These  titles  of  the  chapters  give  some  hint 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  author  has,  evidently,  thought 
intensely  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  enigmas  of  life,"  and  sadness 
has  been  in  his  soul  as  he  has  thought  of  them.  He  attempts  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  to  his 
mind  as  he  looks  upon  man  and  society,  but  reaches  no  conclusions 
that  are  very  definite  or  satisfactory  even  to  himself. 

He  believes  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  but  sees  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  progress  to  perfection.  He  accepts 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  "  natural  selection,"  and  thinks  that  in 
accordance  with  that  law  the  strongest  and  best  would  survive, 
and  the  weakest  and  worst  die  out,  and  thus  society  gradually 
advance.  But  civilization  itself  counteracts  and  suspends  the 
operation  of  this  law.  Civilization  calls  upon  the  strong  not  to 
trample  out  the  weak,  but  to  help  them.  It  builds  hospitals  to 
keep  the  diseased  alive,  and  so,  keeping  the  infirm  in  society, 
checks  its  progress  toward  perfection.  Thus  some  of  the  very 
elements  of  progress  come  in  to  make  the  problem  of  progress 
more  difficult  and  complex.  Still  the  author  hopes  "  the  strongest 
and  the  fittest  will  prevail,  multiply,  and  spread." 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  individual,  he  finds  an 
obstacle  in  the  composite  nature  of  man.  "Man,"  he  says,  "is 
made  up  of  three  elements,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,"  and  no  one  of 
these  elements  can  reach  the  fullest  development  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  perfection  of  physical  power  in  man, 
he  maintains,  is  not  compatible  with  the  perfection  of  mental 
power.  The  highest  development  of  the  intellect  is  not  com- 
paiible  with  the  highest  development  of  the  moral  nature.  The 
ideal  of  humanity  on  earth,  therefore,  is  not  the  very  highest 

*  Bnigmaa  of  Lift,  By  W.  R.  Gbeg.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Go.  1S73. 
PP  322, 12mo. 
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development  of  each  of  the  faculties,  but  the  hannonions  develop- 
ment of  atl,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the  individual  we  must  look 
"elsewhere"  than  on  earth. 

The  author  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  of  a  con- 
tinual life  beyond  the  grave.  He  says,  however,  that  he  does  not 
hold  these  points  on  the  ordinary  Christian  grounds,  and  thinks 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  them  are  "  absolutely  stu- 
pendous." Still  his  belief  in  God  is  "almost  a  certainty,"  and  he 
has  a  "  solemn  hope"  in  immortality.  But  his  views  on  these 
points,  not  resting  on  Christian  grounds,  are  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  afford  no  real  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  he  is 
considering. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  of  deep  interest  to  any  thoughtful 
reader.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  generally  clear  and  often  beau- 
tiful. A  reverential,  pathetic,  solemn  tone  pervades  the  chapter 
relating  to  the  world  to  come.  There  is  as  much  candor  toward 
Christian  theologians  and  preachers  as  could,  perhaps,  be  expected 
fi-om  one  who  has  written  against  the  "  Creed  of  Christendom." 

But  his  reasoning  is  illogical,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests 
his  hope  of  the  perfection  of  society  and  of  man  wholly  delusive. 
We  feel,  as  we  lay  down  the  book,  if  this  is  all  the  light  we  have 
upon  the  "  enigmas  of  life,"  life  is  an  enigma  indeed ;  and  we 
thank  God  that  we  have  "  a  more  sure  word  of  prophesy ;  wliere- 
unto  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed  as  unto  a  liglit  that  shineth  in 
a  dark  place." 

"  Daily  Meditations,"*  and  "  Love  Revealed,"!  by  George 
BovvEN. — While  daily  devotional  reading,  out  of  the  Bible  as  well 
as  in  it,  has  always  been  recommended  among  intelligent  Christian 
people,  it  was  never  more  needful  than  now  when  the  newspapers 
so  easily  absorb  spare  time.  To  provide  the  right  matter  in  the 
right  form  has  been  no  easy  task,  for  it  should  be  more  than  a 
text  and  a  stanza  for  a  day,  and  yet  it  must  be  brief;  it  must  he 
scriptural  in  the  letter  not  only  but  in  the  life ;  must  have  both 
thought  and  feling;  must  furnish,  for  the  mind  and  heart,  food, 

♦  Daily  MediiaHona.  By  the  Rev.  Gborob  Bowen,  American  Missionary,  Bom- 
bay, India.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Index  to  the  Texts.  Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Publication  Committee.     New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.     12mo,  pp.  ^0- 

f  Love  Revealed.  Meditations  on  the  Parting  Words  of  Jesus  with  his  Bisciples, 
in  chapters  13-17  of  the  Gk>spel  by  John.  By  the  Rev.  GEOBas  Bowek,  of  Bom- 
bay, Author  of  "Daily  Meditations."  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication.    12mo,  pp.  392. 
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stimulas,  and  sometimes  medicine.  Jay^  '^  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises"  were  deservedly  esteemed  in  their  time.  We  have  met 
with  nothing  of  later  date  so  admirable  for  this  use  as  Bowen's 
Daily  Meditations.  The  author  "  has  now  labored  for  twenty  five 
years  in  Bombay,  a  missionary  of  apostolic  consecration  and  zeal," 
and,  it  should  be  added,  for  a  long  time  has  been  '^  unconnected 
with  any  Board,  and  living  by  faith."  The  meditations,  of  un- 
equal length  but  averaging  little  more  than  a  page,  each  flowing 
from  a  brief  text,  or  flowering  from  it,  are  arranged  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  are  devout,  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive. 
Unlike  most  sermons,  yet  exemplifying  what  sermons  might  be, 
they  present  distinctive  Christian  truths  in  scriptural  forms  with- 
out technicalities,  in  a  terse  and  lively  style,  boldly  or  tenderly  as 
may  befit  the  subject,  and  with  unusual  directness  of  manner, 
healthy  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  conversational  ease,  at  the  same 
time  shunning  every  thing  like  conceit  or  affectation.  They  are 
the  less  likely  to  weary  and  are  the  more  effective  in  their  intended 
use,  from  often  only  outlining  or  suggesting,  instead  of  expanding 
the  thought ;  and  this  feature  makes  us  think  they  may  have  been 
sketches  or  memoranda  of  the  writer's  longer  oral  discourses, — a 
form  of  preparing  or  of  preserving  materials  for  preaching,  as  we 
have  thought,  better  suited  both  for  the  pulpit  and  the  press  than 
fully  writing  out  all  that  may  be  properly  spoke^.  We  second 
our  own  estimate  of  the  work  by  the  commendation  of  Dr.  William 
R.  Williams  of  New  York,  who  calls  it  "  a  book  of  rare  merit, 
marked  by  deep  piety,  insight  into  the  scriptures,  original  genius, 
and  uncompromising  directness,"  adding,  "  I  know  of  no  book  of 
its  class  equal  to  it ;"  and  the  late  Dr.  Skinner  is  cited  as  con- 
curring with  his  judgment. 

The  other  work  here  mentioned,  from  the  same  pen,  "  Love 
Revealed,"  is  marked  by  the  like  directness,  vivacity,  and  fulness 
of  evangelic  sentiment.  But  while  the  others  take  up  a  detached 
text  for  every  day  in  the  year,  these  meditations,  numbering  less 
than  a  hundred  and  averaging  nearly  four  pages,  are  confined  to 
five  of  the  latest  chapters  of  John's  gospel,  or  our  Lord's  discourses 
to  his  disciples.  They  are  more  complete  or  less  fragmentary  in 
their  structure,  and  still  short  enough  for  daily  reading.  Giving 
the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  exegetical  study,  they  keep 
close  to  their  themes,  whether  one  or  more  verses,  as  expositions 
and  applications  of  the  sentiment,  yet  avoiding  the  technical  forms 
and  dry  details  of  most  of  the  modem  commentaries.     Hence  they 
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are  the  better  fitted  for  their  intended  use  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian readers  generally,  and  may  also  help  ministers  to  just  notions 
of  expository  preaching  which  is  now  so  much  and  so  deservedly 
commended,  and  yet,  when  most  thoroughly  prepared  is  too  often 
found  more  appropriate  to  the  study  or  the  "  ministers'  meeting" 
than  to  the  pulpit.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Bowen's  Daily  31edita- 
tions  will  need  no  further  inducement  to  taking  up  this  volume. 
To  all  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  either  we  most  cordially 
recommend  both,  for  comfort  and  for  profit.  The  author's  prim- 
itive faith  and  zeal  thus  bless  his  own  land  as  well  as  India. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Dr.  Adolf  Wuttke's  treatise  on  Chris han  Ethics*  has  been 
before  the  learned  world  since  1865.  In  these  two  volumes  we 
have  a  translation  of  a  part  of  it,  and  we  welcome  this  translation 
as  an  addition  to  our  theological  literature  in  a  department  in 
which  the  English  language  is  singularly  deficient.  Our  systems 
of  theology  treat  of  Christian  ethics  very  fully  in  its  practical 
aspects,  but  we  have  scarcely  any  works  which  in  form  correspond 
to  the  theological  ethics  of  the  German  schools.  One  single 
exception  occurs  to  us,  and  that  is  a  portion  of  the  treatise  by 
Whewell.  But  this  is  a  meagre  outline  in  comparison  with  the 
fully  developed  systems  that  are  common  in  the  German  language. 
We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  German  systematization  of 
this  topic  is  altogether  an  advantage.  The  Dogmatik  must  neces- 
sarily overlap  the  Theologische  Ethik^  the  difference  being  ordi- 
narily that  in  the  one  the  objective  and  in  the  other  the  subjective 
side  preponderates.  The  student  who  attends  a  course  in  either 
will  find  that  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  duplicating  his  studies. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  method  which  the  Ger- 
mans adopt,  nor  would  we  deny  that  the  division  which  they  fol- 
low is  attended  with  certain  advantages.  The  English  student 
who  masters  a  treatise  like  this  cannot  fail  to  see  familiar  truths 
in  new  aspects. 

The  relations  of  theological  truth  to  the  principles  of  natural 
ethics  will  be  seen  in  novel  lights.     Especially  will  the  pagan  sys- 

^CkrisHan  Ethics.  By  Dr.  Adolf  Wuttke,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle. 
With  a  special  preface.  By  Dr.  Riehm,  editor  of  the  '*  The  Studien  und  Kritiken." 
Translated  by  John  P.  Lacroix.  Volume  I.  History  of  Ethics.  VoL  II.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren  of  the  Boston  University.  Pure  Ethics. 
New  York :  Nelson  &  Philips.     1873. 
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terns  be  more  sharply  contrasted  with  the  nobler  and  richer  con- 
ceptions of  daty  which  Christianity  hai  introduced.  The  higher 
and  richer  spiritual  life  which  Christ  has  introduced  into  humanity 
will  be  more  distinctly  conceived  and  more  thankfully  and  lov- 
mgly  appreciated. 

The  history  of  ethics,  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  very 
complete  and  able.  For  comprehensiveness  and  compactness  it  is 
the  best  general  treatise  which  is  accessible.  While  it  can  by  no 
means  take  the  place  of  some  of  our  special  and  more  limited  his- 
torical criticisms  it  occupies  a  place  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  pure^ethics,  in  the  second  volume,  treats  of  man's  moral 
coDStitution,  and  of  man's  obligations,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of 
sin.  To  an  English  reader  it  will  seem  novel,  yet  to  the  preacher 
and  theologian  it  opens  many  rich  trains  of  thought. 

The  translation  seems  to  have  been  executed  with  conscientious 
care.  Many  of  the  sentences  are  hopelessly  German  in  terminol- 
ogy and  construction.  We  give  the  following :  "  This  direct  and 
not  morally-acquired  love  is,  however,  a  not  unfreely-operating, 
compelling  instinctive  impulse,  but  receives  the  character  of  moral 
freedom  through  the  simultaneously  awaking  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  of  the  therein  contained  love  of  the  per- 
son to  himself  so  that  in  virtue  of  this  twofold  primitive  love, 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism  as  well  as  of  a  har- 
mony, man  is  invited  to  a  free  self-determination." 

Dr.  D.  H.  Hamilton's  Autology  ♦  will  attract  attention  from 
stadents  of  metaphysical  science  and  will  command  sympathy 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  bearing  of  psychology  and 
philosophy  upon  the  important  truths  referred  to  in  his  title.  We 
cannot  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  Tliis  cannot  be  expected  by  any  one  who  considers  that 
the  publishers'  announcement  of  its  peculiarities  covers  nearly  four 
pages,  and  specifies  thirty-five  peculiarities  of  excellence.  The 
explanatory  introduction  of  the  author  covers  fourteen  pages. 
The  work  is  written  by  an  able  and  patient  thinker  who  has  given 
niany  years  to  speculation  as  his  favorite  employment,  and  who 
shows  no  little  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  which  he 

*A}Uohgy:  An  Inductiye  System  of  Mental  Scienoe;  whoee  center  is  the  will 
and  whose  oompletion  is  the  personality.  A  vindication  of  the  manhood  of  man, 
the  godhood  of  God,  and  the  divine  authorship  of  nature.  By  Rev.  D.  H.  Haxil- 
TO»,D.D.    Boston:  Loe  k  Shepard.    Svo,  1873. 
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treats,  and  not  a  little  energy  of  conception  and  of  diction.  As 
he  deprecates  all  criticism  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  treatment, 
or  the  language  which  he  employs,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  very  general  remark,  that  the  work  will  be  found  very  sugges- 
tive and  fruitful  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
metaphysical  discussion,  but  will  only  serve  to  bewilder  and  over- 
whelm the  unpractised  reader  and  thinker. 

HISTORICAL. 

Froude's  History  of  Ireland.* — Mr.  Fronde's  recent  visit  to 
^  America  has  excited  anew  controversies  respecting  ^is  character 
as  a  historian.  He  undertook  to  handle,  in  popular  lectures,  a 
historical  subject,  which  is,  also,  a  political  question,  and  one  that 
stirs  up  national  and  religious  antipathies.  In  the  volume  before 
us  he  treads  on  the  same  disputed  field.  His  work  is  incomplete, 
and  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his  narrative, 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  its  merits.  In  the  introduction  we 
are  presented  with  a  brief  disquisition  relating  to  human  rights, 
in  particular  the  right  of  conquest,  in  which  Carlyle's  political 
philosophy,  differing  little  from  Hobbes's  law  of  the  strongest, 
is  advocated,  with  some  reservations.  Mr.  Fronde  has  been 
charged  with  unfaithful  representation  of  his  authorities  in  ce^ 
tain  portions  of  his  History  of  England.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  instances  alleged  warrant  the  imputation  of  willful  inaccuracy. 
His  descriptive  talent  and  power  of  dramatic  presentation,  which 
lend  so  great  an  attraction  to  his  pages,  may  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  judicial  carefulness  and  rigid  adherence  to  evidence, 
which  are  certainly  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  historian.  It  would 
be  strange  if  his  striking  felicities  as  a  writer  were  not  attended 
with  some  less  desirable  traits.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  of 
his  critics  to  magnify  trivial  inaccuracies,  and  to  infer  from  two 
Or  three  cases  of  more  serious  mistake  a  general  want  of  trust- 
worthiness,— ^a  generalization  which  we  consider  unauthorized. 

BELLES   LEITRBS. 

Morris's  "  Love  is  ENotJGH."f — Not  often  is  a  poet  greeted 
with  so  many  flattering  encomiums  from  influential  journals  and 

♦  The  Engliah  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  James  AitthontFBOUDB. 
M.A.    Vol.1.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.     18Y5. 

f  Love  is  Ef tough;  or  the  Freeing  of  Phararaond.  A  Morality.  By  "Williaic 
MOBEis,  Author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  etc. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1873.    ISmo,  pp.  140. 
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fastidious  critics  as  was  William  Morris  on  the  appearance  of  his 
"Earthly  Paradise"  and  "Jason."  That  he  had  cut  loose  from 
the  themes  and  methods  of  the  day,  rehearsing  the  old  classic 
stories,  not  so  much  falling  back  on  the  past  as  surrendering 
himself  to  idealism,  singing  at  his  leisure  as  if  "  the  public"  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  listen,  and  with  a  vein  of  simplicity  that 
had  the  effect  of  quaintness, — all  this  was  an  obvious  distinction, 
and  produced  something  like  a  "sensation"  in  quarters  that  were 
farthest  removed  from  sensational  elements.  It  may  be  said  of 
his  following,  however,  as  once  of  a  certain  political  party,  that  it 
was  "  well  off  fpr  officers  but  lacked  in  the  rank  and  file."  His 
admitted  prolixity  is  against  a  wide  and  lasting  favor  with  the 
readers  of  poetry.  "  Love  is  enough,"  with  the  same  merits,  is  still 
more  subject  to  the  same  drawback,  gaining  little  or  nothing  from 
the  dramatic  form  as  compared  with  the  narrative.  Its  model, 
as  far  as  it  has  any,  is  in  the  plays,  called  "  moralities,"  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  clothed  moral  lessons  with  the  forms  of  thea- 
trical representation,  but  it  is  more  purely  ideal  or  rather  fanciful. 
The  "  argument"  is,  "  that  before  an  emperor  and  empress  newly 
wedded,"  it  "  showeth  of  a  king  whom  nothing  but  love  might 
satisfy,  who  left  all  to  seek  love,  and,  having  found  it,  found  this 
also,  that  he  had  enough,  though  he  lacked  all  else."  Forty  pages 
are  added  of  "tributes"  to  the  author,  from  the  English  and 
American  press,  called  forth  by  the  two  earlier  poems,  as  fairly 
claiming  attention  to  the  present  work.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

LmxK  HoDQE.* — Ginx's  Baby,  published  anonymously  two 
years  ago,  was  at  first  ascribed  to  several  writers  already  noted, 
and  has  since  made  known  to  us  the  name  of  Edward  Jenkins, 
who  was  a  native  of  India  but  educated  in  Montreal,  studied 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  a  barrister  in  London,  has  interested 
himself  in  English  politics  as  a  reformer,  and  has  been  once  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament,  though  unsuccessfully.  The  popularity  of 
that  work  made  another  venture  from  the  same  pen  hazardous, 
bat  "Lord  Bantam,"  if  not  producing  as  great  a  sensation,  seems 
not  to  have  detracted  from  his  reputation,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  "Little  Hodge."  It  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  wretchedness 
and  discontent  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England.     Without  the 

*  UUk  Hodge.    By  the  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby."    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 
ISU    16mo,  pp.  176. 
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higher  qualities  of  a  great  novelist,  he  constructs  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  with  effect.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  he  writes  not  for 
the  story's  sake  merely,  but  "  with  a  purpose,"  and  he  succeeds  in 
impressing  us  with  painftil  pictures  of  the  farm-laborers  and  their 
families,  their  degradation  in  the  social  scale ;  the  extremity  of 
their  ignorance  and  pauperism ;  the  antagonism  aroused  at  length 
between  them  and  the  gentry,  and  especially  between  the  former 
and  the  intervening  class,  there  known  as  "farmers,"  who  employ 
them ;  the  modem  introduction  of  "  unions"  and  "  strikes"  in  the 
rural  districts  as  in  the  cities ;  the  remedies  and  mitigations  con- 
tended for  and  opposed ;  and  in  general  the  seemingly  hopeless 
difficulties  growing  out  of  crowded  population,  class-distinctions, 
and  restricted  land-tenure  in  England.  The  book  is  one  of  a  mod- 
em class  of  novels  designed  to  expose  these  and  other  evils  of 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appreciated  and,  if  possible,  by 
the  least  violent  or  expensive  process  removed.  We  cannot  read 
such  narratives  by  one  evidently  familiar  with  the  subject,  with- 
out despondent  sadness.  One  would  expect,  if  not  desire  also, 
speedy  revolution  as  the  only  though  terrible  end  of  these  things, 
if  similar  dangers  had  not  often  threatened  England  and  been  as 
often  evaded  by  gradual  concessions  and  improvements.  The  im- 
pression on  Americans,  like  that  often  reported  from  travel  abroad, 
is  some  counterpoise  to  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  very  dif- 
ferent evils  of  a  rampant  democracy.  Stupid  conservatism  there 
makes  us  more  tolerant  of  crazy  radicalism  here.  A  deeper  ques- 
tion forces  itself  on  thoughtful  minds  as  to  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  modem  civilization,  as  not  only  developed  in  the  old  countries 
but  already  showing  themselves  in  our  own,  to  aggravate  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  want.  Why  is  it,  why  must  it  be,  that  as  is 
so  often  confessed  here,  the  rich  are  richer  and  the  poor  are  poorer 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ?  At  least  as  much  as  this  may  be 
leamed,  that  political  equality  does  not  ensure  every  other  kind, 
and  that  wealth  is  not  the  chief  element  of  a  people's  prosperity. 

My  Recekations.* — The  title  of  this  new  volume  of  poems  is 
eminently  appropriate.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  no  laborious  task 
to  the  writer  to  pen  these  verses — ^that  to  give  expression  to  them 
on  paper  was  a  real  recreation — that  she  sang  because  she  could 
not  help  singing.     This  makes  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book— 

♦  My  Recreations.  Verses  by  Ehilt  E.  Fobd,  New  York :  Hurd  ft  Houghton. 
1872.     12mo,  pp.  255. 
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that  the  poems  all  seem  to  have  welled  up  spontaneously  and 
without  effort  from  a  heait  which  is  rich  with  all  true  womanly 
perceptions,  and  feelings,  and  affections.  Everywhere  they  give 
evidence  that  the  author  has  a  well-rounded,  healthy  mind,  and  an 
honest,  kindly,  and  joyous  nature. 

The  volume  is  introduced  with  a  modest  and  deprecatory 
address  "  to  the  public." 

I  am  no  poet;  and  I  know  it, 

But  if  a  wild  bloom  lingers 

Within  my  loviig  fingers, 
From  the  woods  I  joyful  bring  it; 
In  my  sweet  friend's  lap  I  fling  it. 
Can  you  blame  me  that  I  show  it? 

*         *         *         *         4c 
I  am  no  poet,  and  I  know  it. 

But  a  robin's  homely  note. 

Joyful  gushing  from  his  throat. 

Though  no  semblanoe  of  a  tune« 

Adds  a  charm  to  leafy  June. 
My  rude  song,  must  I  forego  it. 

But  for  all  this,  the  book  is  full  of  true  poetic  feeling  ;  and  the 
range  of  topics  is  somewhat  remarkable.  They  embrace  thirty 
"Verses  of  Thought;"  twenty-six  poems  under  the  head  of 
*' Descriptive  Verse;"  fourteen  under  the  head  of  "Narrative 
Verse;"  thirteen  "Classic  Subjects;"  twenty-five  Themes  con- 
nected with  "  Flowers ;"  and  twenty-nine  "  Verses  of  Feeling." 
But  throughout  it  is  the  perfectly  unhackneyed  character  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  which  forms  the  principal  attraction  of 
the  book.  We  are  reminded,  as  we  have  turaed  over  the  pages, 
of  the  delight  with  which,  in  other  days,  when  tired  of  the  con- 
ventional music  which  is  heard  in  the  crowded  gatherings  of  what 
is  called  society,  we  have  listened  to  some  old  Scotch  ballad  as  it 
has  come  "joyfully  gushing  "  from  one  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
sympathy  witli  its  homely  words  and  simple  melodies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geobge  Macdonald's    Talks,    Sermons,    <fec.* — The  general 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  books  are  too  well  known  for 

*  AtOie  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  pp.  858.     TTie  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood. 
K>.  905.     The  Seaboard  Parish.  A  Sequel.  &c.,  pp.  624.     Unspoken  Sermons,  pp.  246. 
The  Uirades  of  our  Lord,   pp.  280.     By  Gborgb  Maodonald,  New  York,  416 
Broome  St,  and  London,  Geo.  Routledge  k  Sons. 
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remark.  "  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind"  is  like  "  Ranald 
Bannerman,"  a  story  for  children,  illustrated  after  a  sort  we  wish 
American  publishers  could  attain  to,  and  told  in  a  style  of  pure 
direct  English  worthy  of  all  praise.  "  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighborhood"  and  its  sequel,  "  The  Seaboard  Parish,"  show  the 
same  turn  for  highly  wrought  plot,  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
the  poetic  glow,  the  tone  of  autobiography,  and  the  Universalist 
theology,  which  appears  in  later  novels.  The  "  Unspoken  Sermons" 
have  a  singular  trick  of  closing  each  with  the  text  of  the  next 
Sermon,  all  save  the  last  of  course.  The  diction  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  passages  in  the  novels,  nor  the  theology;  and 
they  abound  less  in  beautiful  sentiments.  "The  Miracles  of  our 
Lord"  is  also  apparently  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  offers  no 
very  satisfactory  views  of  the  subject.  That  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Son  are  simply  "  an  epitome  of  God's  processes  in  nature," 
"  the  works  of  the  Father  epitomized"  by  the  Son,  furnishes  neither 
such  an  account  of  them,  nor  such  a  reason  for  them,  as  raakesthem 
impressive,  convincing,  or  profitable.  Whether  m  story,  sermon, 
or  song,  this  brillant  and  alluring  writer  leaves  his  readers  at  the 
end  unsatisfied. 

Mb.  Chablbs  T.  Bbooks'  Tbanslation  of  Leopold  Schbpee's 
Woeld-Priest*  appears  to  be  unexceptionably  well  executed. 
The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  ethical  poems  or  meditations  on 
the  duties  of  man  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  The  sentiments 
are  uniformly  beautiful  and  elevating,  and  so  far  as  they  reach  are 
beautifully  and  emphatically  true.  One  refrain  is  repeated  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  viz :  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us 
most  nearly  and  movingly  through  our  fellow  men  and  in  the  rela- 
tions by  which  they  are  connected  with  us.  Though  the  treat- 
ment of  this  theme  is  slightly  varied  with  the  diversity  of  the 
themes,  it  does  not  escape  a  somewhat  tedious  monotony,  which 
is  aggravated  by  the  want  of  life  in  the  verse.  It  is  a  more  seri- 
ous fault  that  a  truth  which  in  itself  is  noble  and  true  should  be 
persistently  exaggerated  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  sentiments  of 
worship  which  are  proper  toward  the  personal  God,  who  alike  to 
the  unsophisticated  and  the  instructed  mind  of  man  is  the  highest 
object  of  his  thought  and  affection.     TThe  recognition  of  such  a 

♦  Jhe  World  Priest.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schbfeb,  author 
of  "  The  Layman's  Breviary."  By  Chablbs  T.  Baooxa  Boston :  Roberts  Brothera. 
1873. 
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God  rather  inspires  than  weakens  the  obligations  and  affections 
which  connect  man  with  nature  and  his  own  kind.  These  poems 
illustrate  a  truth  which  is  often  overlooked,  viz :  Doctrinal  Panthe- 
ism can  never  inspire  the  highest  forms  of  literature. 

Cremeb^s  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.* — The 
first  question  which  will  generally  be  asked,  we  suppose,  with 
respect  to  this  book  is,  whether  it  will  supersede  or  render  unne- 
cessary such  a  work  as  Dr.  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon. 
We  should  give  a  negative  answer  to  this  question — certainly,  so 
far  as  theological  students  in  our  Seminaries  are  concerned.  The 
author  of  this  work  does  not  introduce  into  it  any  words  except 
those  whose  meaning  or  use  was  modified  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  changed  from  the  ordinary  classical  signification.  For  other 
words  he  refers  the  student  to  the  Classical  Lexicons.  His  object 
is  described  in  the  title  of  his  volume.  The  Lexicon  is  a  Biblico- 
Theological  one,  or,  in  other  words,  it  endeavors  to  discuss  those 
words  whose  meaning  was  affected  by  Christian  usage  and  to 
trace  out  the  influence  of  the  Christian  theological  ideas  upon 
them.  Such  a  book  has  an  especial  value,  but  it  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  incomplete.  The  student  is  obliged  to  use  two  lexicons, 
oftentimes,  where,  except  for  a  special  purpose,  he  needs  only  one, 
of  a  different  order.  He  is  left  to  his  own  examination  of  the  ordi- 
nary lexicons,  also,  in  many  cases  where  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son's will  facilitate  his  efforts  by  calling  his  attention  to  the 
significations  of  the  word  (which  do  not  vary,  indeed,  from  the 
classical)  as  it  is  used  in  different  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
books.  This  greater  convenience  of  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  or  some 
similar  one,  and  the  help  which  it,  thus,  gives  particularly  to  the 
younger  class  of  students  will,  as  it  appears  to  us,  prevent  this 
work  from  taking  their  place.  But,  of  course,  in  its  own  peculiar 
field,  it  can  do  what  these  other  works  cannot,  owing  to  the  very 
&ct  that  they  cover  a  larger  ground.  It  can  trace  out  the  Biblico- 
Theological  import  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment authors  with  far  greater  thoroughness  and  fullness.  In  this 
way  it  can  draw  the  student's  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  New  Testament  language,  and  can  help  him  greatly  in  put- 

*  BOUohTheological  Lexicon  of  New  Iketament  Greek,  By  HsBMAim  Cbemsb, 
Profeagor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  and  William  Urwick,  M. A.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T. 
Clark.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  and  Armstrong.     1872.    Sto,  pp.  638. 
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ting  himself  in  the  sphere  of  thought  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
author  very  modestly  says  his  work,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
labor  of  nine  years,  is  an  attempt  only,  an  effort  to  do,  not  a  result 
accomplished ;  it  simply  prepares  the  way  for  a  cleverer  hand 
than  his  own.  The  lack  of  such  a  preparation,  he  adds,  he  has 
felt  step  by  step  throughout  his  whole  work.  From  our  examina- 
tion of  his  book  we  think  those  who  use  it  will  feel  the  force  of  his 
words  in  a  measure,  but  they  will  think  the  attempt  a  quite  suc- 
cessful one,  and  the  result  accomplished  greater  than  the  author 
claims  for  himself.  The  Lexicon  is  already  favorably  known  in 
Germany,  as  the  translator  states  in  his  preface.  To  those,  in  this 
country,  who  feel  interested  in  the  line  of  study  which  it  pursues, 
it  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  Among  the  recent  contribu- 
tions in  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  this  country,  its 
appearance  in  an  English  translation  may  be  welcomed. 

Mabjobie's  Quest.* — This  is  a  sprightly  and  well-written 
story,  not  entirely  in  the  line  of  young  folks'  stories,  but  interest- 
ing also  to  older  readers.  The  characters  must  have  been  drawn 
from  life,  and  are  portrayed  with  penetration  and  humor.  While 
illustrating  a  deed  of  benevolence,  the  tale  interweaves  many  traits 
of  American  fashionable  society,  on  its  more  generous  as  well  as 
selfish  side.  It  has  spirit  and  dash,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  it 
wants  is  a  little  more  repose  of  style,  which  experience  will,  doubt- 
less, bring  to  the  author,  who  has  already  made  herself  favorably 
known  by  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable  lyric  power  and 
musical  flow,  as  expressions  of  pathetic  pr  patriotic  feeling. 

BEOENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Diyine  Government,  Man's  Reliance  and  Comfort  A  ThanktigiviDg  Dis- 
course, delivered  Nov.  28th,  1872.  By  Charles  Ray  Palmer,  Minister  of  First 
Cong.  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.     8vo,  pp.  22. 

A  Scriptural  View  of  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  By  R.  Richardaon.  Cin- 
cinnati: Chase  &  Hall.     1873.     16mo,  pp.  324. 

Christ  in  a  German  Home,  as  seen  in  the  married  life  of  fVederiok  and  Caroline 
Perthes.    American  Tract  Society.    16mo,  pp.  228. 

Martyrs  to  the  Tract  Cause :  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Tract  Writers— Tract  Distributers— Tract  Readers.  By  J.  P.  Hurst,  D.D.  New 
York:  Nelson  &  Phillips.    1872.     16mo,  pp.  164. 

^Mcurjorie'a  Quest  By  Jeanib  T.  Gould,  author  of  "A  Chaplet  of  Leaves." 
Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co.    1872. 
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Abticle   L-nJOEL  BARLOW. 

Jo£L  Barlow  was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  ceQtary.  The  present  generation  know  bat  little  aboui 
bim.  The  reason  is  two-fold ;,  first,  there  is  a  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  foiget  those  who  hare  gone  before  them,  however  great 
and  honorable  thej  may  have  been,  and  to  suffer  their  names  to 
pass  into  obscnritj ;  and  secondly,  there  has  been  an  unwarrant- 
able neglect,  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  to  write  his 
biography.  Barlow  was  not  a  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  term,  but  his  talents,  his  writings,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
public  services,  were  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  deserve  of 
his  country  a  more  extended  record  than  a  mere  sketch  in  a 
cyclopedia,  biographical  dictionary,  or  collection  of  poems. 
And  yet  it  is  upon  these  chiefly  that  future  generations  and 
historians  are  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  poet, 
philanthropist,  and  diplomate,  of  whom  America  may  justly  be 
proud.  There  are  sufficient  materials  extant,  even  at  the  pre- 
aent  day,  to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  person  has  as  yet  seen  fit 
to  use  them  for  this  purpose.  There  are  documents  in  existence 
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whicli  are  not  only  creditable  to  Barlow,  as  a  man  of  mosX 
generous  impulses,  and  as  a  patriot  of  enlarged  and  sagacious 
views,  but  if  published,  would  throw  much  light  upon  our  na- 
tional history,  especially  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  first  of  the  present.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
write  a  worthy  memoir  of  Barlow ;  but  it  is  not  probable  it 
will  ever  be  done.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
at  tbis  lale  period  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  sufficient  in- 
terest in  a  literary  or  public  character  who  flourished  so  long 
ago,  to  warrant  the  undertaking. 

The  design  of  this  Article  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  prominent  characteristics  of  the  poet  and  patriot,  and,  es- 
pecisdly,  to  present  a  curious  and  most  interesting  letter  from 
his  pen,  which  it  is  believed  has  never  before  been  made  public. 
This  letter  will  be  given  in  the  sequeL 

Joel  Barlow  was  bom  in  the  year  1755,  in  Beading,  Conn.,  a 
small  agricultural  town  in  Fairfield  County.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  farmer,  in  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances,  with 
a  family  of  ten  children  to  support  and  educate.  Of  these,  Joel 
was  the  youngest  In  his  early  boyhood  he  gave  such  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  that  his  father 
determined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  At  a  suitable  age 
he  commenced  fitting  for  college,  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  preparatory  course  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
by  death.  He  was  left  with  a  patrimony  barely  aafficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  eduoation. 

In  1774,  at  the  age  of  18.  he  entered  Dartmouth  CoU^e,  then 
in  its  infancy.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  removed 
his  relation  to  Yale  College,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self for  scholarship,  especially  in  the  department  of  belles- 
lettres.  It  was  during  his  academic  course  that  he  developed 
a  genius  for  poetry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  special 
notice  of  his  teachers.  The  late  President  Dwight  was  then  a 
tutor  in  college,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  pnpilf  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  them  which  continued  till 
deatL 

It  was  while  Barlow  was  in  college  that  the  Bevolutionary 
war  broke  out,  and  his  patriotism  was  siich  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  collegiate  eouise  he  often  left  the  groves  of 
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Academus  for  the  battle-field  His  yacatione  he  spent  in  the 
anny  as  a  voluoteer,  with  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  ready  to 
suffer  any  hardship,  perform  any  sendee,  or  brave  any  danger 
for  his  country.  He  distinguished  himself  for  his  heroism,  it 
is  said,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  White  Plains. 

In  1778,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  distinguished 
honor,  deliTering  at  commenoement  a  poem,  entitled  "  Tho 
Prospect  of  Peace."  This  poem  was  exceedingly  popular.  It 
was  demanded  for  the  press,  and  soon  published  at  New  Haren. 
This,  and  one  or  two  other  poetical  pieces  of  his  which  xpr 
peared  about  the  same  time,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
young  man  of  genius  and  unusual  promisa 

On  leaving  college,  Barlow  commenced  the  study  of  law ; 
bat  his  love  for  his  distressed,  bleeding  country  was  so  intense 
as  to  absorb  nearly  every  other  feeling.  The  army,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  from  New  England,  had  in  it 
laigely  a  religious  element  It  was  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  church-fjfoing  men,  who,  like  their  noble  commander-in-chief 
—Washington — felt  their  entire  dependence  for  success  upon  am 
overruling  Providence.  Hence  there  was,  in  some  sections,  a 
great  demand  for  chaplains ;  and  Barlow  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  and  enter  the  army  in  that 
capacity.  Although  he  had  no  special  predilection  for  the 
ministiy  as  a  profession,  yet  the  flame  of  patriotism  burned  so 
intensely  in  his  bosom,  he  was  willing  to  serve  his  struggling 
country  in  any  way  that  promised  to  help  forward  her  best  in- 
terests. His  friend  Dwight  had  already  set  him  an  example, 
and  gone  to  the  field,  and  was  exerting  a  most  happy  influence 
upon  the  soldiers.  Barlow  did  not  hesitate.  He  threw  aside 
his  law-books,  and  took  up  theology,  and  in  six  weeks  presented 
himself  before  an  association  of  Congregational  ministers  for 
Ucensure.  .  He  was  examined  and  approved,  and  with  his 
credentials  went  immediately  to  the  camp,  where  as  a  preacher^ 
adviser,  and  friend,  he  endeared  himself  to  both  officers  and 
soldiers. 

While  in  the  army  his  poetic  talent  was  turned  to  good 
account,  for,  like  Dwight,  he  often  fired  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  by  composing  for  them  a  thrilling  patriotic 
ode,  or  song,  which,  when  set  to  music,  excited  the  soldiers  to 
anch  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  to  cause  them  to  be  eager  for  the 
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battle.  Doriiig  the  period  of  his  chaplaincy  he  continued  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  the  muses,  and  besides  writing  fugi- 
tive pieces,  he  planned,  and  partly  executed,  an  epic  poem  of 
considerable  dimensions  and  reach  of  thought,  entitled  ''  The 
Vision  of  Columbua" 

In  1781  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Yale,  about  which 
time  he  married  a  Miss  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  to  whom  we 
shall  again  refer. 

At  the  close  6f  the  war.  Barlow  retired  both  from  the  army 
and  the  ministry.  To  spend  his  life  as  a  parish  clergyman  had 
never  entered  into  his  plans.  The  clerical  profession,  as  such, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  and  he  doubted  (probably 
with  good  reason)  his  qualifications  for  its  peculiar  labors  and 
responsibilities.  Accordingly  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  at 
Hajtford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  Very  soon 
after  this,  he,  in  connection  with  Elisha  Babcock,  Esq.,  founded 
a  weekly  newspaper,  entifled  "  The  Hartford  Mereury"  A 
laige  proportion  of  the  editorials  were  written  by  Barlow ;  and 
iis  muse  contributed  not  unftequently  to  the  "  poet's  comer." 
The  ability  with  which  this  paper  was  conducted  gave  it  a 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation, — eclipsing,  in  its  literary  char- 
acter especially,  nearly  all  of  its  contemporaries. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Barlow  had  by  this  time  become 
so  well  established,  that  the  Oeneral  Association  of  Congrega-  ' 
tional  Ministers  of  Connecticut  applied  to  him  to  prepare  a  book  I 
of  Psalmody  for  the  use  of  the  churches  under  their  care.  Dr.  | 
Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  had  long  been  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  so  highly  and  so  justly  esteemed,  that  it 
was  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  new  work ;  but  some  of  Watts' 
Psalms  were  inappropriate  to  our  republican  institutions,  and 
needed  revision  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Some  were  deficient  in  lyrical  and  poetic  merit,  and  needed  to 
be  discarded ;  some  were  redundant ;  and  several  of  the  Psahns 
Watts  had  omitted  entirely.  Barlow  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  General  Association,  and  in  1786  undertook  and  accom- 
plished the  responsible  work  committed  to  him,  to  their  satis&c- 
tion,  and  in  some  particulars  ftu-  exceeded  tbeir  expectations. 
The  alterations- he  made  in  Watts  were,  in  the  main,  judicious 
and  happy, — ^far  more  so  than  most  of  the  amendments  (fidsely 
80  called)  made  by  modem  poetasters.    Some  of  Barlow's  orig- 
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inal  versifications  of  the  Psalms  omitted  by  Dr.  Watts  are  of 
great  beauty,  particularly  that  of  Ps.  cxxxviL  It  is  said 
that  Watts  always  designed  to  versify  that  beautiful  Psalm^ 
bat  that  he  never  was  conscious  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree 
of  poetic  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  theme. 
Many  had  attempted  it  both  before  the  time  of  Watts,  and^ 
after ;  but  every  effort  had  proved  a  feilure.  Joel  Barlow  was 
the  first  poet  to  put  that  touching  portion  of  Hebrew  poetry 
into  English  verse  without  essentially  degrading  it;  and  his 
verBion  remains  to  this  day  without  a  rival  To  fully  appreci- 
ate it,  it  should  be  read  and  compared,  stanza  by  stanza,  with 
the  original, — ^not  with  the  original  Hebrew  text  merely,  but 
with  our  excellent  translation. 

**ThB  BABTLOWIAir  GlPnVITT. 

'*  Along  the  banks  where  Babel^s  oarrent  flows, 
Our  cftptiye  bands  in  deep  despondence  strayed ; 
While  Zion^s  fall  in  sad  remembrance  rose, 
Her  friends,  her  chUdren,  mingled  with  the  dead. 

The  toneless  harp,  that  once  with  J07  we  strong, 
When  praise  employed,  and  mirth  inspired  the  lay, 

In  moomfol  sQenoe  on  the  willows  hong, 
And  growing  grief  prolonged  the  tedious  day. 

The  barbaroos  tyrants,  to  increase  our  woe. 

With  taunting  smiles,  a  song  of  Zion  claim ; 
Bid  sacred  praise  in  strains  melodious  flow, 

While  they  blaspheme  the  great  Jehovah^s  name. 

But  how  in  heathen  chains,  and  lands  unknown, 

Shan  Israel's  sons  a  song  of  Zion  raise  ? 
O  hapless  Salem,  God's  terrestrial  throne, 

Ilion  land  of  glory,  sacred  mount  of  praise, — 

If  e'er  my  memory  lose  thy  loyely  name. 

If  my  oold  heart  neglect  my  kindred  race. 
Let  dire  deetruotlon  seize  this  guilty  frame ; 

Ky  hand  shall  perish,  and  my  ▼oioe  shall  oease. 
t 
Yet  shaU  the  Lord  who  hears  when  Zion  calls, 

O'ertake  her  foes  with  terror  and  dismay ; 
His  arm  aTonge  her  desolated  walls, 

And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day." 

Br.  Dwight,  in  his  beautiful  version  of  the  same  Psalm, 

commencing 

"  I  loTO  thy  kingdom,  Lord, " 
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has  come  nearer  to  Barlow  in  point  of  excellence  than  any 
other  Ijrist ;  but  Dwight  takes  so  great  liberties  with  the  text, 
that  his  production  would  be  called,  more  appropriately,  a  free 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalm,  or  rather  a  Hymn  suggested  by  read 
ing  it  And  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  Eng- 
fish  language.* 

*  Asa  literary  ourioaity,  w«  pve  a  Yernon  of  thia  Psalm  oontaaoed  in  "Hm 
Brj  Poalm  Book,"  published  at  Cambridge,  1640,— the  first  book  printed  in  thii 
eonntry, — ^{Hrepared  by  an  association  of  clergymen,  the  moat  prominent  of  whom 
mm  John  EHot  of  Rozbury,  the  oelebfated  apoeUe  to  the  Indians.  If  the  follow- 
i«g  is  afair  specimen  of  his  poetic  genuis,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  would  be 
aaaier  to  read  his  Indian  Bible  than  to  sing  his  lyrics. 

Psalm  OXXXVIL 

1.  The  rivers  on  of  Babikm, 

*  there  when  wee  did  sit  downe, 

Tea  even  then  wee  mourned  when 
wee  remembered  Son. 

2.  Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

upon  the  willow  tree, 
Beoauae  there  they  thai  ua  amgr 
ledinctptiTitee 

3.  Required  of  ua  a  song,  aad  tins 

adc't  Birth  ua  waafea  who  laid, 
"  Sing  us  among  a  Sion's  song," 
unto  us  then  they  said. 

4.  The  Lord^s  song  sing  can  wee  f    being 

in  strangers  land  ?    then  let  . 
loose  her  skill  my  right  hand,  if  I 
JeruaalBiii  f erget 
6.    Let  cleave  B^  tongue  my  psDataoQ 
if  minde  Kbee  doe  Be4 1, 
If  dual e  joyea  o'er  I  priza  not  awra 
Jerusalem  my  J(^. 

6.  Bemember  Lord,  Bdom^  sons'  word, 

"unto  the  ground**  said  they 
"  it  rase,  it  raae,"  when  as  it  waa 
Jerusalem  her  day. 

7.  Blest  shaUhee  bee  that  payeththaa 

i^^w^tfty  of  BabiloB 
who  must  bee  waste,  that  which  thou  bast 
rewarded  ua  upon. 

8.  0  hi^jpie  hee  shall  surely  bee 
.      Itiattekathiip,«hatek» 

thy  little  ones  against  the  i 
doth  into  piaoaa  breakeL 
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To  the  Psalms,  Barlow  appended  a  selection  of  hymns,  a 
aomber  of  which  were  oi  his  own  oomposition. 

This  book  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Congregational 
cliiuches  of  Oonnecticuty  and  used  by  them  almost  exclusively 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  when  it  gave  place  to  one  similar  in  its 
general  character,  prepared  by  Dr.  (then  President)  Dwight,  by 
request  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  change  was,  rq>orts  were  rife  that  Barlow,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  had  become  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  French  infidel 
philosophy ;  and  although  that  did  not  corrupt  his  Psalms  and 
Hymna,  written  many  years  before,  still  our  conscientious 
fathers  could  no  longer  dng  them,  any  more  than  they  could 
worship  in  a  building  of  Gothic  architecture  called  a  ''church,** 
or  unite  in  prayer  with  a  man  called  a  ''  priest,"  especially  if 
he  had  a  Prayer-book  before  him* 

An  amusing  anecdote — supposed  to  be  autheaitio--is  told  in 
relation  to  Barlow  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  book  of 
Psalmody.  There  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Connecticut,  or 
rather  perambulating  the  State  as  his  lancy  moved  him,  a  sin- 
gular genius,  named  Arnold, — ^part  simpleton,  part  wit,— 
exceedingly  shrewd,  and  remarkable  ion  his  ability  to  extem- 
porize rhymes.  He  obtained  considerable  celebrity  by  exer- 
cising his  peculiar  gift,  and  was  an  object  of  interest  wherever 
he  went ;  for  it  was  always  certain  there  would  be  some  sport 
when  he  was  present  Barlow  .had  heard  of  this  nondescript 
poetaster,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  see  him.  One 
day  as  he  was  in  New  Haven,  he  stepped  into  a  bookstore,  and 
there  was  Arnold,  making  amusement,  in  his  way,  for  quite  a 
circle  of  gentlemen.  The  two  were  immediately  introduced  to 
each  other  as  ^'  brother  poetsi"  After  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion. Barlow  requested  Arnold  to  give  him  an  exhibition  of  his 
gilt  in  extemporizing  poetry.  The  latter  dropped  bis  head  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  looked  up  into  Barlow's  &ce,  and 
repeated  the  following  stanza: — 

**  Yoa*ve  proyed  jonraelf  a  flinfnl  enhxxt, 
Yoa*T»  Murdered  Watta,  «id  ■pttt  ttia  BMtar ; 
Yoa*ve  tried  th«  word  of  Gcd  to  alter, 
And  for  your  pains  deserve  a  halter." 

None  of  the  gentlemen  present  enjoyed  this  sally  of  wit  as 
much  as  Barlow. 
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Aboat  this  time  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  *'  The  Mer- 
cury*^  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Babcock,  and  devoted  a  conriderable 
portion  of  his  time  to  completing  and  preparing  for  the  preas 
his  great  epic  poem  which  he  projected  and  commenced  when 
in  the  army — "  The  Vision  of  Columbus" — afterward  expanded 
intd  '^  The  Columbiad"  It  was  published  with  flattering  sac- 
cess  in  1787,  and  in  a  few  months  was  reprinted  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Paris.  To  dispose  of  his  Poem  and  book  of 
Psalmody,  in  both  of  which  works  he  had  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary interest,  Barlow  opened  a  bookstore  in  HartfonL  Hav- 
ing accomplished  his  object,  he  relinquished  his  store,  and 
returned  to  his  law  studies,  which,  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  had  received  but  little  of  his  attention.  But  the  legal 
profession  had  no  more  charms  for  him  than  the  clerical^  and 
he  did  not  succeed  in  it  His  elocution  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, and  his  manners  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  and 
conciliating  to  make  him  popular  as  a  lawyer,  and  win  him 
clients ;  but  more  than  all,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  profeasioa 
He  was  interested  in  the  law  as  a  study,  and  made  respectable 
proficiency  in  it,  and  the  attainments  he  made  in  legal  science 
were  of  essential  service  to  him  in  subsequent  life ;  but  the 
petty,  every-day  details  and  frequent  vexations  of  a  lawyer's 
office  were  disgusting  to  him ;  and  as  an  advocate,  he  knew  he 
could  never  do  himself  justice.  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  congenial  to  his  taste.  Here  he  was  at  home,  and  he 
enjoyed  himself  far  better  in  a  literary  club  in  Hartford,  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  than  he  did  in  attending 
the  courts.  The  club  alluded  to,  although  formed  nearly  a 
century  ago,  has  an  honorable  record,  and  is  known  and  spoken 
of  to  this  day  as  the  ''Club  of  Hartford  Wits,"  consisting 
originally  of  Lemuel  Hopkins,  Joel  Barlow,  John  Trumbull 
(the  author  of  McFingal),  and  David  Humphreys.  It  was 
afterward  enlaiged  by  the  addition  of  Bichaid  Alsop,  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  and  others.  It  embodied  talent,  humor,  poetical 
genius,  and  political  acumen ;  and  its  influence  was  felt  not 
only  throughout  Connecticut,  but  in  other  States.  It  was  a 
<<  masked  battery''  with  guns  pointing  in  all  directions,  and 
they  were  well  served,  as  many  a  writhing  victim  could  testify. 
This  club  published  a  sprightly,  caustic,  political  paper,  in 
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veree,  caUed  "  7!4«  Anarchiad*^  It  appeared  anonymously  in 
numbers  at  irr^ular  intervals,  and  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  wit,  satire,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  good  sensa  Its  shafts 
were  aimed  at  the  political  errors  and  extravagances  of  the 
times.  It  was  daring  the  Confederacy,  and  just  before  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution,  when  our  public  afiairs  were  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  and  chaotic  state;  and  in  some  places 
the  condition  of  things  bordered  on  anarchy.  The  poetical 
essays  issued  in  concert  by  these  wits  in  the  '^  Anarchtadj^^  from 
time  to  time,  purported  to  be  papers  excavated  from  Western 
ruins,  or  mounds,  recently  opened.  Their  true  origin,  how- 
ever, was  pretty  well  understood,  and  their  effect  upon  the  pub* 
lie  mind  was  most  happy  in  arresting  the  rapid  progress  of 
misrule  among  the  masses,  and  tendency  to  rebellion,  which 
had  already  broken  out  under  the  leadership  of  Shays  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Barlow  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  ^'  Anarchiad^^^ 
and  wrote  some  of  its  best  numbers. 

By  this  time  our  poet  was  getting  into  somewhat  straitened 
pecuniary  circumstances.  His  small  patrimony  had  been  ex- 
pended in  his  education;  his  law  business  woi:^d  hardly  pay 
his  office  rent ;  the  profits  on  his  Psalm-book  and  Vision  of 
Columbus  were  not  large,  and  the  money  received  from 
those  sources  was  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Anarchiadj  and  other  political  papers,  were  unre- 
munerative,  and  his  connection  with  the  ''  Club"  was  productive 
of  more  amusement  than  cash.  He  had  a  prudent  and  amiable 
wife,  but  prudence  and  amiability  on  her  part  could  not  pay 
house  rent,  nor  furnish  the  larder  and  wardrobe.  Starvation 
began  to  stare  Barlow  in  the  &ce,  and  he  saw  that  at  this  rate 
he  would  inevitably,  and  very  soon,  be  put  upon  "  short  allow- 
ance." Something  must  be  dona  Just  at  this  crisis,  one  of 
those  dashing,  brilliant  humbugs,  which  about  once  in  twenty 
years  have  from  time  immemorial  bedazzled  and  duped  the 
public  with  promises  of  large  and  sudden  wealth  to  all  its 
patrons,  was  brought  out  from  its  infernal  den,  where  such 
things  are  concocted  by  the  knowing  ones,  and  attracted  almost 
universal  attention.  It  was  a  great  ^'  Land  Company,"  which 
had  come  in  possession  (it  was  claimed,  and  generally  be- 
lieved) of  immense  tracts  of  land  of  great  value,  chiefly  in  the 
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State  of  Ohia  These  lands  the  Company  were  anxious  to  sell, 
and  proposed  terms  which  were  sure  to  make  Aepurchaaar  riA 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  bait  took,  of  coarscL  As  there  was 
but  very  little  capital  in  the  country  at  that  time  which  could 
be  spared  for  investment,  the  CSompany  hoped  to  effect  laige 
sales  in  Europe.  As  Barlow  was  in  want  ol  remunerative 
employment,  he  accepted  an  agency  to  dispose  of  these  lands 
in  foreign  countries,  and  in  1788  embarked  £»*  England  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  snccess.  He  remained  in  England  only  a 
short  time,  when  he  crossed  over  to  France ;  the  latter  country 
appearing  to  him  a  more  promising  field  for  operations.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  some  of  the  lands  claimed  by  his 
employers.  But  just  as  suooess  was  beginning  to  crown  his 
efforts,  the  bubble  burst  It  was  ascertained  that  thb  famous 
'^Scioto  Land  Company,"  as  it  was  called,  was  nothing  more 
nor  lees  than  a  gigantic  band  of  swindling  speculators;  that 
they  were  selling  lands  to  which  they  had  no  better  title  than 
that  arch  land-speculatcff  of  old  had  to  ^  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world."  which  he  offered  to  dispose  of  for  a  trifling  considera- 
tion. Whatever  pretended  titles  this  Company  had  to  the  lands 
in  question,  it  was  proved  that  they  had  been  procured  by  a 
series  of  fraudulent  transactions,  which  of  course  rendered 
them  good  for  nothing.  Barlow  embarked  in  this  enterprise  in 
good  &ith,  not  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  Hnking 
himself  with  an  association  of  knaves  and  sharpers;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the 
concern,  in  anger,  mortification,  and  disgust,  he  threw  up  his 
agency,  from  which  he  had  rec^ved  very  little  pecuniaiy 
benefit 

The  circumstances  in  which  Barlow  now  found  himself  were 
peculiarly  trying.  He  was  in  a  foreign  land,  without  money, 
without  employment,  without  influential  friends  on  whom  he 
could  rely  for  aid,  and  dependent  entirely  on  his  mental  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  himself  and  wife:  His  old  firie&ds 
and  associates  in  America  felt  considerable  sc^icitude  for  him, 
being  uncertain  what  were  his  o(mdition  and  proqMsts.  Tram- 
bull,  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  Dec.  »th,  1789,  says ;"  I  can- 
not concave  what  Barlow  is  doing.  After  being  Eighteen 
months  abroad,  you  tell  me  ^  he  has  got  so  &r  as  to  see  favor- 
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able  proepect&'  K  he  should  not  effect  something  soon,  I 
would  advise  him  to  write  The  Visions  of  Barlow^  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Columbus  and  McFingaL" 

For  the  following  three  or  four  years,  Barlow  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  products  of  his  pen  for  subsistenca  Part  of  the 
time  he  resided  in  France,  and  part  of  the  time  in  England. 
In  both  countries  he  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer, 
and  his  influence  began  to  be  extensively  felt  Being  at  heart 
a  sincere  and  earnest  Republican,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  freedcnn  for  which  he  had  fought  and  labored  so  hard 
and  so  persistently  at  homa  France  was  then  in  the  midst 
of  her  great  Revolution,  and  divided  into  diverse  contending 
fieustiona  The  sympathies  of  Barlow  were  wholly  with  the 
'^ Qirondists,"  or  moderate  Bepublicans,  who  took  a  decided 
stand  against  the  ^'  Jacobins  '*  on  the  one  side,  and  irrepressible 
Monarchists  on  the  other.  To  this  party  he  gave  his  aid  and 
influence,  so  far  as  his  position  as  a  foreigner  would  permit  him, 
and  he  gained  with  it  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 

When  in  England,  Barlow  published  several  poems  of  a 
political  character,  which  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  high 
places,  and  which  brought  the  author  conspicuously  before  the 
British  publia  One  of  these  was  entitled  **  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
leged Orders;"  and  another  was  '^The  Conspiracy  of  Kinga" 
Both  of  these  were  productions  of  great  vigor  and  point  Al- 
though France  was  professedly  the  object  aimed  at,  yet  Eng- 
land was  constantly  kept  in  view.  In  &ct  these  poems  were 
both  of  them  sharp  swords  with  two  edges,  and  Barlow  designed 
to  have  them  cut  both  ways ;  and  they  did.  The  first  was  an 
attack  upon  tne  feudal  Aristocracies  of  Europe,  as  they  were 
related  to  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Judiciary,  the  Revenue, 
aQd  Pu]t>lic  Expenditure ;  and  it  was  so  skillfully  done,  that  it 
elicited  from  Fox  a  formal  eulogy  in  the  House  of  Commona 
The  second  was  an  expose^  for  public  reprobation,  of  the  first 
coalition  of  crowned  head?  against  Franca 

In  September,  1792,  Barlow  took  the  liberty  to  address  a  let- 
ter, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  the  French  "  National  Con- 
vention," making  some  important  suggestiona  in  regard  to  their 
Constitution ;  reocommending  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  . 
and  some  other  important  reforms.    Soon  after  this,  the  '^  Lon- 
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don  Constitutional  Society,"  a  body  of  reformers  in  England, 
voted  an  address  to  the  "  Convention"  at  Paris,  and  deputed  Bar- 
low, who  was  a  member  of  their  body,  to  pass  over  to  France, 
and  present  it  in  person.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality, 
and  the  Convention,  in  token  of  their  respect  for  him  personally, 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  French  citizenship. 

The  prominent  interest  Barlow  took  in  Constitutional  Repub- 
licanism, and  especially  the  compliment  paid  him  by  the  Con- 
vention at  Paris,  awakened  the  jealousies,  or  rather  increased 
and  intensified  those  already  existing,  of  the  British  aristocracy 
toward  him;  and  he  was  suspected  (unjustly)  of  being  engaged 
in  a  secret  plot  to  revolutionize  the  government  His  mission 
to  France,  they  said,  "  must  have  some  covert  design,"  and  the 
matter  was  officially  investigated,  and  although  nothing  was 
discovered  which  implicated  Barlow  as  plotting  against  Eng- 
land, more  than  against  injustice  and  oppression  every  where, 
still  it  was  not  deemed,  by  his  friends,  prudent  for  him  to  return 
thither.  He  therefore  determined  to  make  Paris  his  residence, 
and  sent  to  England  for  Mrs.  Barlow. 

Soon  after  this,  he  accompanied  a  deputation  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  Savoy,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  that  territory  as  a 
department  of  the  French  Republic,  although  he  did  not  go  in 
an  official  capacity.  The  deputation,  however,  sought  his  coun- 
sel, and  paid  much  deference  to  his  opinions. 

While  at  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  at  the  request  of 
friends,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a  republic,  inciting  them  to 
throw  oflF  their  allegiance  to  the  **  Man  of  Turin,  who  called 
himself  their  king,"  and  follow  the  example  of  their  French 
neighbors.  This  address  was  translated  into  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  widely  circulated. 
.  While  at  this  place,  he  wrote  also  the  most  amusing  and,  per- 
haps, upon  the  whole,  the  most  popular  poem  he  ever  composed, 
"  Hasty -pudding,"  a  mock  heroic  in  three  cantos,  which  no  genu- 
ine Yankee  ever  read  or  can  read  without  interest  In  it  our 
author  gives  a  minute  history  of  a  howl  of  hastypudding  and 
milk,  in  all  the  processes  of  preparing  the  ground,  planting,  cul- 
tivating, gathering,  and  grinding  the  corn, — not  omitting  the 
sports  of  rustic  swains  and  nymphs  at  husking-time,  —  the 
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housewife's  transmutation  of  the  golden  meal  into  the  delicious 
padding,  the  care  and  milking  of  the  cow,  in  short,  every 
thing  and  every  process  pertaining  to  the  subject,  till  the  con- 
sumption of  the  rich  repast  from 

**  The  wide-moathed  1k>wl,  safe  poised  upon  the  knee." 

In  the  whole  poem,  there  is  such  a  commingling  of  stately, 
grandiloquent  diction,  and  ludicrous,  rustic  simplicity,  as  con- 
stitutes the  soul  of  wit,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  en- 
chained from  the  beginning  to  the  en(}. 

Our  author  prefaces  his  poem  by  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Mrs. 
George  Washington,  recommending  the  higher  classes  of 
society  to  practice  simplicity  of  diet,  not  only  because  it  is  a 
virtue  in  itself,  but  especially  on  account  of  the  influence  their 
example  would  exert  upon  the  common  peopla 

From  Savoy,  Barlow  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
about  three  years.  His  interest  in  the  political  renovation  of 
France  was  unabated  ;  but  the  excesses,  the  extravagances,  the 
fanaticism,  and  at  length,  the  injustice  and  horrible  atrocities 
of  many  in  power  who  called  themselves  Reformers,  were  such 
as  to  shock  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  philanthropist  like 
Barlow,  and  his  faith  was  much  shaken  in  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate beneficent  results  of  the  Revolution.  Consequently  from 
this  time  he  stood  aloof  almost  entirely  fix>m  French  politics, 
and  gave  his  attentioD  to  business. 

Politicians  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  well  known  popularity  in  Paris,  and  occasionally  violent 
political  Articles  would  appear  in  the  papers  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  him ;  but  they  were  soon  ascertained  to  be  for- 
geries. His  position  in  France  as  a  neutral,  enjoying  as  he  did 
the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  of  citizenship, 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  engaging  in  profitable  com- 
mercial transactions,  of  which  he  availed  himself;  and  he  soon 
rose  above  all  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  even  any  solicitude 
in  that  direction.  His  literary  labors  were  for  a  while  nearly 
suspended,  with  the  exception  of  preparing  a  translation  of 
"Volney's  Ruins." 

In  1795,  Barlow  was  employed  as  an  agent  for  the  transac- 
tion of  important  legal  and  commercial  business,  of  a  private 
nature,  in  the  north  of  Europe.    On  his  return,  he  found  await- 
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ing  him  a  commission  from  America,  appointing  him  United 
States  Consul  for  Algiers,  with  power  to  Negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Dey ;  and  also  with  instructions  to  redeem  all  Amm- 
cans  held  in  slavery  on  the  Barbary  coast  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens were  at  that  time  suffering  extreme  hardships  in  those 
piratical,  lawless  States,  having  been  captured  at  sea  by  free- 
booters, or  shipwrecked  upon  their  inhospitable  shores,  and 
were  held  as  slaves,  or  captives,  until  laige  sums  should  be  paid 
for  their  ransom. 

Barlow  accepted  the  commission,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  important  and  difficult  undertaking.  In  many  re- 
spects it  was  a  dangerous  one.  He  had  to  deal  with  ignorant, 
half-civilized,  unprincipled  men.  The  climate  where  he  was 
going  was  sickly  in  the  extreme,  and  that  most  terrible  scouige 
of  the  human  race — ^the  plague — was  then  raging  with  fearful 
mortality  in  the  city  of  Algiers.  But  Barlow  did  not  hesitate. 
He  was  not  influenced  in  the  least  by  pecuniary  considerationa 
He  was  accumulating  property  in  Paris  very  rapidly,  and  had 
already  amassed  a  respectable  fortune.  The  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  was  no  sinecure ;  on  the  contrary,  the  acceptance 
of  it  involved,  on  his  part,  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifioa  But  he 
made  it,  and  he  made  it  cheerfully.  With  a  patriotism,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  philanthropy  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  never 
duly  appreciated,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
by  Washington. 

Barlow  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  perils  of  his  under- 
taking, that  he  hardly  expected  to  surviva  Accordingly,  he 
*'put  his  house  in  order,*'  made  his  will  anew,  and  settled  all 
his  worldly  affia.irs  as  if  he  knew  that  he  should  never  return. 

Having  made  every  provision  possible  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  Mrs.  Barlow  during  his  absence, — for  to  take  her 
with  him  was  out  of  the  question, — he  took  leave  of  her,  and 
passing  through  Spain,  and  across  the  Mediterranean,  he  hast- 
ened to  Algiers.  When  he  reached  the  city,  he  inmiediately 
set  himself  about  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Dey.  In  this  he 
was  much  embarrassed  by  the  opposition  and  intrigues  of  sev- 
eral European  agents ;  but  with  much  shrewdness  and  tact,  he 
thwarted  their  machinations,  and  concfuded  the  treaty  expedi- 
tiously.   He  soon  after  n^otiated  a  similiar  treaty  with  Tripoli, 
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and  another  with  Tunis.  Bat  the  great  object  constanUy  be- 
fore Barlow's  mind  was  the  Uberatian  of  his  distressed  ccfunirymfin 
fnm  their  pMabk  condition  as  slaves^  or  prisoners,  and  preparing 
far  them  the  tnecms  to  return  to  their  homes.  To  secure  these  de- 
sirable ends,  he  spared  himself  no  labor ;  he  was  intimidated  by 
no  hostility ;  he  was  discouraged  bj  no  obstacles ;  he  shrank 
fivHn  no  peraonal  danger.  EQs  life  was  in  constant  peril  like 
Paul,  he  was  literally  ^'  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea ;  in  weari- 
ness and  painfiilnesB,  in  watchings  often,  in  hanger  and  thirst" 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife  [see  the  close  of  this  Article],  dated  Al- 
giers,  8th  July,  1796,  he  says :  ^'  The  plague  is  raging  with  con- 
siderable violence  in  this  place,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  a 
piessing  du^  of  humanity  requires  me  to  expose  myself  more 
than  other  considerations  would  justify,  in  endeavoring  to  save 
as  many  of  our  unhappy  citizens  as  possible  from  falling  a  sacri- 
fice, and  embark  them,  at  this  cruel  moment,  for  their  country." 

Barlow's  mission  was  eminently  successful,  as  it  might  be 
supposed  it  would  be,  undertaken  with  so  much  self  denial, 
and  prosecuted  with  such  untiring  zeal,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance. In  the  course  of  two  years,  he  negotiated  three  important 
treaties,  in  spite  of  the  most  formidable  and  discouraging  ob- 
stacles, and  ransomed  all  the  American  capitives  held  by  the 
Barbary  powers  who  could  be  found. 

Having  accomplished  the  main  object  for  which  he  under- 
took the  duties  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  Consul- 
ate, he  resigned  his  commission  in  1797,  and  returned  to  Pari& 
He  here  led  a  private  life  for  several  years,  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  commercial  transactions,  some  of  which  proved 
very  advantageous,  so  that  his  fortune, — ^ample  before, — ^was 
much  increased ;  and  he  purchased  and  occupied  one  of  the 
splendid  residences  of  the  city,  to  which  with  the  largest  hospi- 
tality, he  ever  bade  his  countrymen  a  cordial  welcome. 

About  this  time,  serious  difficulties  arose  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  growing  out  of  the  interference  of  the  latter 
ooimtry  with  our  commerce.  Barlow  watched  the  progress  of 
a&irs  with  great  solicitude,  being  firiendly  to  both  parties ;  he 
used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
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between  them.  He  took  an  impartial  view  of  the  case,  and 
addressed  letters  to  each  of  the  two  Qovemments,  criticizing 
what  he  believed  to  have  been  wrong,  and  giving  with  great 
force  of  language  his  views  of  maritime  law  and  the  rights  of 
neutrals, — points  on  which  the  two  nations  did  not  harmonize. 

In  1806,  Barlow  returned  with  his  wife  to  his  native  land, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years.  He  went  from  home  poor, 
an  agent  of  what  proved  to  be  a  swindling  land  company :  he 
returned  in  possession  of  large  wealth,  honorably  acquired; 
with  new  literary  laurels  on  his  brow,  and  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  politician,  diplomate,  and  philanthropist,  botii  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  purchased  a  beautiful  situation  in 
Washington,  near  Georgetown,  on  which  he  erected  a  fine  man- 
sion, and  laid  out  the  ample  grounds  with  exquisite  taste, 
adorning  them  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  so  that  "  Kalo- 
rama,"  as  he  named  the  establishment,  became  for  those  days 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  America.  Here  he  lived  in 
el^ant  retirement,  his  hospitable  doors  always  open,  enjoying 
the  firiendship  of  the  President  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  and  the  respect  of  all. 

But  Barlow  was  not  the  man  to  rust  in  idleness  because  he 
had  become  rich,  and  could  afibrd  to  do  sa  One  of  his  first 
efforts,  after  his  return,  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  University  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  which  should  combine  a  college — a  learned  soci- 
ety somewhat  after  the  French  model — a  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  military  and  naval  academy.  He  prepared  circolars, 
showing  the  advantages  to  the  country  of  such  an  institution, 
and  at  his  own  expense  had  them  printed  and  scattered  broadcast 
all  over  the  United  States.  At  one  time  there  was  a  fiiir  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  finally  the  project  fell  through  for  want  of 
Congressional  cooperation.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  university  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  met  with 
favor,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee ;  but  that  com- 
mittee have  not  reported  to  this  day. 

Disappointed  in  his  favorite  project.  Barlow  gave  special 
attention  to  his  literary  studies,  which  he  had  never  wholly  sus- 
pended.   He  recast  the  epic  poem  of  his  early  daya— "The 
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Yisions  of  Columbas" — which  after  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments he  republished  in  1808,  with  the  title  **  The  Columbiad." 
This  was  a  poem  of  striking  excellencies,  and  prominent  defects. 
The  literary  world  were  mnch  divided  in  their  opinion  of  its 
merits.  Some  of  the  critics  were  extravagant  in  their  praises  ; 
others  as  much  so  in  their  censure.  Its  intrinsic  merit,  consid- 
ered Aesthetically,  lay  about  midway  between  these  extremes. 
The  conception  of  the  poem  was  certainly  a  grand  one.  The 
plan  of  it  is  thus  concisely  and  beautifully  given  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Everest,  the  compiler  of  an  interesting  volume,  **  The 
Poets  of  Connecticut" 

"  The  Columbiad  consists  of  a  series  of  visions  presented  by  Hesper,  the  guardian 
Genins  of  the  Western  continent  to  Oolumbus,  while  languishing  in  the  prison  of 
Valladolid,  where  he  is  first  introduced  awaking  from  a  painful,  delirious  sleep,  and 
oftlBriBg  a  mournful  monologue  upon  his  ill-requited  servioea.  The  hero  and  hia 
Qenius  quit  the  dungeon,  and  ascend  the  mount  of  vision  which  rises  over  the 
vestem  coast  of  Spain.  Burope  settles  from  their  sight ;  the  Atlantic  is  spread 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  continent  of  America  is  revesled  to  their  view.  The 
Tiaions  then  ezhil^t  successively,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  conquest  and  setflement 
of  Sooth  America  the  settlement,  bj  various  colonies,  of  North  Amerioar-the 
most  brUUant  exploits  of  the  Bevolutionarj  war— the  Federal  system  of  America, 
and  the  universal  benefit  which  should  attend  ^ 

*  The  well-based  brotherhood,  the  league  divine/ 

The  scene  then  embraces  the  whole  earth,  displays  the  future  progress  and  im- 
pioTements  of  society  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  a  last  view  exhibits  a 
general  congress  from  all  nations,  amicably  assembled  to  establish  the  political 
barnwiiy  of  all  mankind.  The  Genius  thus  cheers  the  heart  of  the  daring  voyager 
itfteeioae: 

'  Here,  then,*  said  Hesper  with  a  blissful  smile, 
'Behold  the  fruits  of  Hhj  long  years  of  toiL 
To  yon  bright  borders  of  Atlantic  day. 
Thy  swelling  pinions  led  the  trackless  way. 
And  taught  mankind  such  useful  deeds  to  dare. 
To  trace  new  seas,  and  happy  nations  rear, 
TiU  by  fralemal  hands  their  sails  unfurled 
Have  waved  at  last  in  union  o^er  the  world. 

Then  let  thy  steadfast  soul  no  more  complain 
Of  dangers  braved  and  griefis  endured  in  vain, 
Of  courts  insidioua,  envy's  poisonod  stings. 
The  loss  of  empire  and  the  frown  of  kings ; 
While  these  broad  views  thy  better  thoughts  compose 
To  spurn  the  malice  of  insulting  foes  ; 
And  all  the  joys  descending  ages  gain, 
Repay  thy  labors  an^  remove  thy  pain.'  ' 
VOU  XXXII.  29 
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It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  more  genuine  poetry 
in  the  bare  conception  of  the  Columbiad  than  is  to  be  foimd  in 
aU  the  works  of  many  pretentious  bards  of  considerable  note; 
and  our  author  may  well  be  pardoned  for  some  imperfections 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  Columbiad  was  first  issued  in  a  style  of  el^ance  sur- 
passing that  of  any  book  previously  published  in  this  country, 
and  dedicated  to  his  life-long  friend,  Robert  Fulton,  who,  at  his 
own  expense,  illustrated  it  by  numerous  plates  executed  by  the 
best  artists  in  Europe.  Its  price  was  consequently  so  high  as 
to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy ;  but  it  was 
followed,  not  long  after,  by  a  cheaper  edition.  It  was  soon  re- 
published in  England,  where  it  received  a  severe  handling,  of 
course. 

After  issuing  the  Columbiad,  Barlow  contemplated  publish- 
ing a  history  of  the  United  State&  While  engaged  in  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  for  such  a  work,  he,  in  1811,  received 
jfrom  our  Government  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  France.  Several  complicated  and  difficult 
questions  were  to  be  settled  with  that  nation,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  old  one  of  "  French  spoliations,^  and  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  it  yet  There  was  no  man  in  America  so  competent 
to  manage  these  matters  as  Barlow,  and  he  was  induced  to  ac* 
cept  the  mission. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  his  first  effort  was  to  n^otiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  for  the  Aiture,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
the  past ;  but  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  opposition 
and  strategies  of  French  diplomates.  Barlow  was  &ithful  and 
persistent,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  out-generaled  by  any 
of  them,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  it  is  probable  that  suc- 
cess would  have  crowned  his  efforts  sooner  or  later.  Bonaparte's 
famous  *'  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  "  had  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  injustice  to  America.  By  the  latter  of  these  de- 
crees, every  neutral  vessel  which  submitted  to  British  searth, 
or  consented  to  any  pecuniary  exactions  whatever,  was  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated.  Barlow  wished  very  much  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Emperor  to  discuss  these  and  kindred 
topics.  In  October,  1812,  when  Napoleon  was  invading  Bossia, 
he  was  invited,  much  to  his  joy,  to  a  conference  with  the  Em- 
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peior,  at  Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  started  immediatelj  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  traveled  with  all  possible  expedition,  day  and  night, 
lest  he  should  lose  some  advantage  by  delay.  His  route  led 
him  through  a  section  of  country  just  desolated  by  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
and  wholesome  meal.  The  weather,  as  he  advanced  northward, 
became  unusually  severa  The  only  places  of  entertainment 
were  small  Jewish  cottages,  densely  crowded,  and  heated  up  to 
a  high  temperature,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Polanders. 
The  frequent  alternations  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  want  of 
sleep,  and  proper  food,  combined  with  great  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, were  too  much  for  his  constitution,  robust  as  it  was.  They 
prodaced  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover.  He  rapidly  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  debUity 
and  torpor,  which  resulted  in  death,  December  22, 1812,  at  Zar* 
nawica,  an  obscure  village  in  Poland,  near  Cracow. 

The  death  of  Barlow  created  quite  a  sensation,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  patriotic,  and  unselfish  men  that  had  ever  repre- 
sented America  in  the  Old  World ;  and  few,  if  any,  had  con- 
tributed more  largely  than  he  to  secure  for  his  native  land  the 
respect  of  other  nations.  France,  especially,  was  moved  by  the 
intelligence  of  his  decease.  In  Paris,  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory  far  beyond  those  usually  paid  to  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion. A  glowing  epitaph  of  him  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  writers,  and  an  appreciative  eulogy  was 
pronounced  before  one  of  her  prominent  national  societies,  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  representing  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  as  a  wise,  patriotic,  and  &ithful  public  functionary.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Columbiad,  translated  into  French  heroic  verse, 
were  soon  afterward  published  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  character,  and  writings. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Barlow  was  much  respected  and  beloved. 
He  had  an  amiable  disposition  and  took  much  pleasure  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  all  stround  hinu  His  manners 
were  somewhat  grave  and  dignified.  In  conversation,  he  was 
not  remarkably  fluent  or  sprightly,  especially  in  mixed  company,, 
where  he  was  often  reserved  and  absent-minded.  When  with 
his  intimate  friends,  however,  or  when  excited  by  some  interest- 
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ing  topic,  he  would  converse  with  great  animation,  frequently 
throwing  off  brilliant  scintillations  of  wit  and  humor. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Barlow  was  preeminently  happy. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Buth  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Michael  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  New 
Haven,  a  native  of  North  Guilford,  Conn.  She  had  two  brothers 
distinguished  in  public  life, — ^Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  who  soon 
after  resigning  his  tutorship  in  Yale  College,  removed  to  Gteorgia, 
and  is  well  known  in  history  as  President  of  her  University,— 
one  of  her  delegates  to  the  convention  that  formed  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  a  senator 
in  Congress  fix)m  that  State  till  his  deatL  He  was  never  married 
The  other  brother  was  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court 

Miss  Baldwin  was  a  lady  of  superior  intellect,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, dignified,  yet  easy  and  graceful  in  her  manners,  and  of 
unusual  personal  attractions.  These  characteristics  she  retained 
until  death,  which  occurred  May  80, 1818.  The  writer  of  this 
Article  remembers  distinctly — ^although  a  lad  at  the  time— her 
interesting  conversation  and  graceful  bearing  when,  past  the 
age  of  sixty,  she  spent  a  night  at  his  father's  house. 

The  affection  of  Mr.  Barlow  for  his  lovely  wife  was  unusually 
strong,  and  on  her  part  it  was  ftdly  reciprocated.  She  cheer- 
ftiUy,  in  early  life,  cast  in  her  lot  with  his  "for  better  or  for 
iBv^orse ;" — ^and  sometimes  the  worse,  so  far  as  their  pecuniaiy 
|»*ospects  were  concerned,  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant  In 
their  darkest  days — and  some  of  them  were  very  dark — ^Barlow 
ever  found  light  and  encouragement  at  home  in  the  smiles, 
sympathy,  and  counsel  of  his  prudent,  faithful  yrifa  No  matter 
how  black  and  portentous  the  cloud  that  brooded  over  them 
might  be,  she  always  contrived  to  give  it  a  "  silver  lining,"  and 
his  subsequent  success  in  life  he  always  attributed  more  to  her 
influence  over  him  than  to  any  thing  else.  Hence,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  those  terms  and  expressions  of 
endearment  in  a  letter  of  his  to  her  which  supplements  this 
Article, — ^terms  and  expressions  which  might  to  some  appear 
extravagant,  not  to  say  silly,  if  used  by  a  young  Benedict 
during  the  raptures  of  ihe  **  honey-moon,"  but  which  do  honor 
to  the  heart  of  a  husband  after  many  years  of  married  life. 
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The  letter  to  which  we  allude  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  full 
of  affection,  confidence,  benevolence,  sound  judgment,  and 
common  sense.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  had  no  children,  he 
bestowed  upon  her,  for  life,  all  his  property,  untrammelled  by 
those  ungenerous  and  contemptible  conditions  which  so  often 
are  attached  to  such  bequests,  even  when  there  has  been  the 
most  perfect  fidelity,  harmony,  and  afiection  on  both  sides. 
Jealousy  in  any  circumstance,  is  a  most  unlovely  passion,  but  it 
never  appears  more  so  than  when  exercised  toward  an  imaginary 
possible  successor  in  the  affections  of  a  devoted,  loving  compan- 
ion. Barlow,  in  his  letter,  demonstrated  how  utterly  void  his 
heart  was  of  any  such  unworthy,  unmanly  feeling;  and  the 
most  remarkable  and  curious  part  of  the  epistle  is  his*  apos- 
trophe to  such  a  hypothetical  successor. 

We  know  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  peruse  entire  this 
unique  production,  and  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  It  was  written,  it  should  be  recollected,  when 
Barlo'iV  was  performing  his  labors  of  love  in  Algiers,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that  city,  and  when  he  thought 
it  quite  probable  he  himself  might  fall  a  victim  to  that  terrible 
scourge.  But  he  was  mercifully  spared.  This  document  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  decease,  more  than  sixteen 
years  from  its  date. 

THE  LETTER. 

Algibbs,  Stb  July,  1*796. 
To  Mb&  Bablow,  in  Pabis  : 

My  deairtit  L^e,  and  onty  Love—1  run  no  risk  of  alarming  joor  extreme  sensi- 
bility by  writing  this  letter,  sinoe  it  is  not  my  intention  that  it  shaU  oome  into  your 
hands  unless  and  until,  through  some  other  channel,  you  shaU  haye  been  informed 
of  the  e?ent  which  it  anticipates  as  possible.  For  our  happy  union  to  be  dissolved 
by  death,  is  indeed  at  every  moment  possible ;  but  at  this  time,  there  is  an  un- 
common degree  of  danger  that  yon  may  lose  a  life  which  I  know  you  value  more 
than  you  do  your  own.  I  say  I  know  this,  because  I  have  long  been  taught,  from 
oar  perfect  sympathy  of  affection,  to  judge  your  heart  by  mine ;  and  I  can  say 
aolemnly  and  truly,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  that  I  have  no  other  value  for  my 
own  life  than  as  a  means  of  continuing  a  conjugal  union  with  the  best  of  women — 
the  wife  of  my  soul— my  first,  my  last,  my  only  love. 

I  have  told  you,  in  my  current  letters,  that  the  plague  is  raging  with  oonsider- 
sble  violence  in  this  place.  I  must  teU  you  in  this,  if  it  should  be  your  fortune  to 
see  it,  that  a  pressing  duty  of  humanity  requires  me  to  expose  myself  more  than 
other  considerations  would  justify,  in  endeavoring  to  save  as  many  of  our  unhs^py 
citizens  as  possible  from  falling  a  sacrifice,  and  to  embark  them  at  this  cruel  mo- 
ment for  their  country. 
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Though  thej  are  djing  very  fast,  jet  it  is  possible  mj  ezertioiis  may  be  tiie 
means  of  saying  a  number  who  otherwise  would  perish.  If  this  should  be  tiie 
case,  and  /  should  &U  instead  of  them^  my  tender,  generous  friend  must  not  upbraid 
my  memory  by  ever  thinking  I  did  too  much.  But  she  cannot  help  it— I  know  she 
cannot.  Yet,  my  dearest  loye,  give  me  leaye,  since  I  must  anticipate  your  affiction, 
to  lay  before  you  some  reflections,  which  would  occur  to  you  at  kuif  but  whicb 
ought  to  strike  your  mind  at  firsts  to  mingle  with,  and  assuage  your  first  emotions 
of  grief. 

You  cannot  judge  at  your  distance  of  the  risque  I  am  taking,  nor  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  it ;  and  I  am  conyinced  that,  were  you  in  my  place,  jrou  would  do 
more  than  I  shall  do ;  for  your  kind,  intrepid  spirit  has  more  oourage  than  Dine, 
and  always  had. 

Another  consideration; — many  of  these  persons  haye  wiyes  at  home  as  well  as 
I,  from  whom  they  haye  been  much  longer  separated,  under  more  affecting  dream- 
stances, — ^haying  been  held  in  a  merciless  and  desponding  fdayery.  If  their  wives 
pye  them  as  mine  does  me  (a  thing  I  cannot  belieye,  but  haye  no  right  to  deny), 
ask  these  lately  disconsolate,  and  now  joyous,  families  whether  I  haye  done  too 
much? 

Since  I  write  this  as  if  it  were  the  last  poor  demonstration  of  my  affection  to 
my  loyely  friend,  I  haye  much  to  say ;  and  it  is  with  diificulty  that  I  can  steal  an 
hour  from  the  fatigue  of  business  to  deyote  to  the  grateful,  painful  task.  But 
tell  me  (you  cannot  tell  me),  where  shall  I  begin  ?  where  shall  I  end  ?  how  shall  I 
put  an  eternal  period  to  a  correspondence  which  has  giyen  me  so  much  comfort? 
with  what  expression  of  regret  shall  I  take  leaye  of  my  happiness  ?  with  what 
words  of  tenderness,  of  gratitude,  of  counsel,  of  consolation,  shall  I  pay  you  for 
what  I  am  robbing  you  of, — ^the  husband  whom  you  cherish, — ^the  friend  who  is  all  * 
your  own? 

But  I  am  giying  yent  to  more  weakness  than  I  intended.  This,  my  dear,  is  a 
letter  of  &twtiks>9,  not  of  loye,  and  I  wonder  I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  and  keep  to  07 
subject 

Enclosed  is  my  last  Will,  made  in  conformity  to  the  one  I  left  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  of  Hartford,  as  you  may  remember.  The  greater  part  of  our  property 
now  lying  in  Paris,  I  thought  proper  to  renew  this  instrument,  that  you  might 
enter  immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  your  affairs,  without  waiting  to  send  to 
America  for  the  other  paper. 

You  will  likewise  find  enclosed  a  schedule  of  our  property,  debts,  and  demands, 
with  explanations,  as  nearly  just  as  I  can  make  it  from  memory  in  the  absence  of 
my  papers.  If  the  French  Republic  is  consolidated  and  her  funds  rise  to  par,  or 
near  it,  as  I  belieye  they  will  do  soon  after  the  war,  the  effects  noted  in  this 
schedule  may  amount  to  a  capital  of  about  $120,000,  besides  paying  my  debts  ;— 
which  siun  yested  in  the  American  funds,  or  mortgages  equally  solid,  would  pro- 
duce something  more  than  |'i,000  a  year  perpetual  income. 

If  the  French  should  fund  their  debt  anew  at  one  half  its  nominal  yalue  (which 
is  possible),  so  that  the  part  of  your  property  now  yested  in  those  funds  should 
diminish  in  proportion,  still,  taking  the  whole  together,  it  will  not  make  a  difference 
of  more  than  one-third  ;  and  the  annual  income  may  still  be  near  $5,000.  Events 
unforseen  by  me  may,  howeyer,  reduce  it  considerably  lower.  But  whateyer  the 
yalue  may  be  of  what  I  leaye,  it  is  b<yiueathed  simply  and  wholly  to  you. 
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Perhaps  some  of  my  relations  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
tiiem  in  this  final  disposition  of  mj  effects,  espedallj  if  thej  should  prove  to  be  as 
ooosiderable  as  I  hope  they  may.  But,  my  dearest  love,  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons, 
and  I  hope  you  will  approve  them.  For  if  I  can  excuse  myself  to  you  in  a  point 
in  which  your  generous  delicacy  would  be  more  likely  to  question  the  propriety  of 
my  conduct  than  in  most  others,  I  am  sure  my  arguments  will  be  convincing  to 
thow  whose  objections  may  arise  from  their  interest 

f^nt  In  a  view  of  justice  and  equity,  whatever  we  possess  at  this  moment,  is  a 
joint  property  between  ourselves,  and  ought  to  remain  to  the  survivor.  When  you 
gave  me  your  blessed  self,  you  know  I  was  destitute  of  every  other  possession, 
as  of  every  other  enjoyment  I  was  rich  only  in  the  fund  of  your  affectionate 
economy,  and  the  sweet  consolation  of  your  society.  In  our  various  struggles,  and 
disappointments,  while  trying  to  obtain  a  moderate  competency  for  the  quiet  enjoy- 
mentof  ^^lat  we  used  to  call  the  remainder  of  our  lives,  I  have  often  been  rendered 
happy  by  misfortunes ;  for  the  heaviest  we  have  met  with  were  turned  into  bless- 
ings by  the  opportunities  they  gave  me  to  discover  new  virtues  in  you,  who  taught 
me  how  to  bear  them. 

I  have  often  told  you  since  the  year  1791,  the  period  of  our  deepest  difficulties 
(ind  even  during  that  period),  that  I  had  never  been  so  easy  and  contented  before. 
And  I  have  certainly  been  happier  in  you  during  the  latter  years  of  our  union 
than  I  WEB  in  the  former  years ; — ^not  that  I  have  loved  you  more  ardently,  or  more 
exclusively,  for  that  was  impossible ;  but  I  have  loved  you  hetter;  my  heart  has 
been  more  full  of  your  excellence,  and  less  agitated  with  objects  of  ambition, 
which  used  to  devour  me  too  much. 

I  recall  these  things  to  your  mind,  to  convince  you  of  my  full  belief,  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  competency,  which  we  seem  at  last  to  have  secured,  is  owing 
more  to  your  energy  than  my  own;  I  mean  the  energy  of  your  virtues,  which 
gave  me  consolation,  and  even  happiness,  under  drcumstanoes  wherein,  if  I  had 
been  alone,  or  with  a  partner  no  better  than  myself,  I  should  have  sunk. 

These  fruits  of  our  joint  exertions  you  expected  to  enjoy  with  me;  else  I  know 
you  would  not  have  wished  for  them.  But  if  by  my  death  you  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  comfort  you  expected,  it  would  surely  be  unjust  and 
cruel  to  deprive  you  of  the  remainder,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by  giving  even  a  part 
of  this  property  to  others.  It  is  yours  in  the  truest  sense  in  which  property  can 
be  considered;  and  I  should  have  no  right,  if  I  were  disposed,  to  take  it  from  you. 

SeotmHy,  Of  my  relations,  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty  nephews  and  nieces  and 
their  children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  from  whom  I  have 
hadnonewsfor  seven  or  eight  years;  among  them  there  may  be  some  neoessi- 
toos  ones  who  would  be  proper  objects  of  particular  legacies,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  at  this  moment  to  know  which  they  are.  It  was  my  intention, 
aad  still  is,  if  I  live  to  go  to  America,  to  make  discriminations  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  wants,  and  to  give  them  such  relief  as  might  be  in  my  power,  with- 
out waiting  to  do  it  by  legacy.  I^ow,  my  lovely  wife,  if  this  task,  and  the  means 
of  performing  it,  should  devolve  on  you,  I  need  not  recommend  it ;  o\a  joint  liber- 
ality would  have  been  lees  extensive,  and  less  grateful  to  the  receivers  than  yowrs 
will  be  alone. 

Tow  own  relations  in  the  same  degrees  of  affinity  are  few  in  number.  I  hope  I 
need  not  tsU  you  that  in  my  affections  I  know  no  difference  between  yours  and 
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mine.    I  indude  them  all  in  the  same  recommendation,  without  any  o&er  diatmo- 
tlon  than  what  may  arise  from  their  wants,  and  your  ability  to  do  them  good. 

If  Colonel  B*******  and  his  wife  (or  either  of  them  being  left  by  the  other) 
should  be  in  a  situation  otherwise  than  comfortable,  I  wish  my  generous  friend  to 
render  it  so,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power.  We  may  have  had  more  powerful 
friends  than  they,  but  never  any  more  sincere.  He  has  the  most  frank  and  lojal 
spirit  in  the  world;  and  «^  is  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  almost  heroic 
virtues. 

Mary  •*******,  poor  girl  I  you  know  her  worth,  her  virtuea,  and  iier  talsnts; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  keep  yourself  informed  of  her  drcumstaacaes. 
She  has  friends,  or  at  least  had  them,  more  able  than  you  will  be  to  yield  her  aaast- 
ance  in  case  of  need.  But  they  may  forsake  her  for  reasons  which,  to  your 
enlightened  and  benevolent  mind,  would  rather  be  an  additional  induoement  to  con- 
tribute to  her  happiness. 

Excuse  me,  my  dearest  life,  for  my  being  so  particular  on  a  subject  whidi,  con- 
sidering to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may  appear  superfluous ;  but  I  do  it  rather  to 
show  that  I  agree  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  than  to  pretend  that  they  origin- 
ate on  my  part    With  this  view,  I  must  pursue  them  a  little  farther. 

One  of  the  principal  gratifications  in  which  I  intended,  and  still  intend  to 
indulge  myself,  if  I  should  live  to  enjoy  with  you  the  means  of  doing  it,  is  to  sae- 
cor  the  unfortunate  of  evexy  description  as  far  as  possible* — to  encourage  merit 
where  I  find  it, — and  try  to  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist.  This  has  long  been 
a  favorite  project  with  me ;  but  having  been  always  destitute  of  the  means  of  ca^ 
rying  it  into  effect  to  any  considerable  deg^'ee,  I  have  not  conversed  with  yon  apaa 
it  as  much  as  I  wish  I  had.  Though  I  can  say  nothing  that  will  be  new  to  you  on 
the  pleasure  of  employing  one's  attention  and  resources  in  this  way,  yet  some  use-  ( 
ful  hints  might  be  given  on  the  means  of  multiplying  good  actions  from  amail 
resources;  for  I  would  not  confine  my  pleasure  to  the  simple  duties  of  ckariiy^  in 
the  beggar's  sense  of  the  word. 

Firat  Much  may  be  done  by  advising  with  poor  persons,— contriving  for  them, 
— and  pointing  out  the  objects  on  which  they  can  employ  their  own  industry. 

Secondly,  Many  persons  and  families,  in  a  crisis  of  difSculty,  might  be  extri- 
cated, and  set  up  in  the  world,  by  little  loans  of  money  for  which  they  mi(^t  give 
good  security,  and  refund  within  a  year ;  and  the  same  fund  might  then  go  to 
relieve  a  second,  and  a  third;  and  thus  a  dozen  families  might  be  set  on  the  inds- 
pendent  footing  of  their  own  industry,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  by  the  help 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  the  owner  lose  nothing  but  the  interest  Some  judgment 
would  be  necessary  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  care  and  attention,  in  finding 
out  the  proper  objects.  How  many  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  prisons, — thrown 
in  and  confined  for  years,  for  small  debts,  which  their  industry  and  their  liber^ 
would  enable  them  to  discharge  in  a  short  time  I 

Imprisonment  for  debt  still  exists  as  a  stain  upon  our  countiy,  as  most  others. 
France  indeed  has  set  us  the  example  of  abolishing  it;  but  I  am  apprehenslTe she 
will  relapse  from  this,  as  I  see  she  is  inclined  to  do  from  many  other  good  things 
which  she  began  in  her  magnanimous  struggle  for  the  renovation  of  society. 

Thirdly.  With  your  benevolence,  your  character,  and  connections,  you  may  put 
in  motion  a  much  greater  fund  of  charity  than  you  will  yourself  possess.  It  is  by 
searching  out  the  objects  of  distress,  or  misfortune,  and  recommending  them  to 
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their  wMUhj  neighbors  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  excite  their  attention.  I  have 
often  remarked  to  jou  (I  forget  whether  yon  agree  with  me  in  it  or  not)  that  there 
is  more  goodneea  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  than  the  world  will  generallj 
allow.  Men  are  as  often  hindered  from  doing  a  generous  thing  by  an  inddeneef 
either  of  thought  or  aotion,  as  by  a  selflBh  prinoiple.  If  they  knew  what  the 
action  was,  when  and  where  it  was  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  their  obstades 
would  be  OTsroome.  In  this  manner  one  may  bring  the  resouroes  of  others  into 
contribution,  and  with  such  a  grace  as  to  obtain  the  thanks  both  of  the  givers  and 
leoeiTerB. 

F<mr^.  The  example  of  one  beneficent  person,  like  yourself,  in  a  nei^bor- 
bood  or  a  town,  would  go  a  great  way.  It  would  doubtless  be  imitated  by  others, 
extend  far,  and  benefit  thousands  whom  yon  might  never  hear  ol 

I  certainly  hope  to  escape  from  this  place,  and  return  to  your  beloved  arms. 
No  man  has  stronger  inducements  to  wish  to  live  than  I  have.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  world;  it  has  used  me  as  weU  as  could  be  expected.  I  have  valuable 
friends  in  every  country  where  I  have  put  my  foot,  not  excepting  this  abominable 
sink  of  wickedness,  pestilence,  and  folly, — the  dty  of  Algiers.  I  have  a  pretty 
extensive  and  dear-bought  knowledge  of  mankind;  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
books;  a  pure  and  undivided  taste  for  domestic  tranquility;  the  social  inters 
oooraeof  friends;  stu4y;  and  the  exerdse  of  charity.  I  have  a  moderate  but 
sofBdent  income ;  perfect  health ;  an  unimpaired  constitution ;  and  to  give  the  rel- 
ish to  all  enjoyments,  and  smooth  away  the  asperities  that  might  arise  from  unfor- 
seen  calamities,  I  have  the  vrife  that  my  youth  chose,  and  my  advancing  age  has 
cherished, — the  pattern  of  excellence, — the  example  of  eveiy  virtue,— from  whom 
•11  my  joys  have  risen,  in  whom  all  my  hopes  are  centered. 
•  I  will  use  every  precaution  for  my  safety,  as  weU  for  your  sake  as  mine.  But 
if  you  should  see  me  no  more,  my  dearest  friend,  you  wiU  not  forget  I  loved  you. 
As  you  have  valued  my  love,  and  as  you  believe  this  letter  is  written  with  an 
intention  to  promote  your  happiness  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  forever  out  of  my 
power  to  ocmtribute  to  it  in  any  other  way,  I  beg  you  wUl  kindly  receive  the  last 
advice  I  can  give  you,  vrlth  whidi  I  am  going  to  dose  our  endearing  intercourse. 
t«teee»»*e*  Submitting  with  patience  to  a  destiny  that  is  unavoidable, 
let  your  tenderness  for  me  soon  cease  to  agitate  that  lovely  bosom ;  banish  it  to 
the  boose  of  darkness  and  dust,  with  the  object  that  can  no  longer  be  benefited 
by  it,  and  transfer  your  affections  to  some  worthy  person  who  shall  supply  my 
place  in  the  relation  I  have  borne  to  you.  It  is  for  the  living,  not  the  dead,  to  be 
rendered  happy  by  the  sweetness  of  your  temper,  the  purity  of  your  heart,  your 
exalted  sentiments,  your  cultivated  spirit,  your  undivided  love.  Happy  man  of 
yonr  choice!  should  he  know  and  prize  the  treasure  of  suck  a  wife  t  O  treat  her 
tenderly,  my  dear  sir ;  she  is  used  to  nothing  but  kindness,  unbounded  love  and 
confidence.  She  is  all  that  any  reasonable  man  can  desire.  She  is  more  than  I 
have  merited,  or  perhaps  than  you  can  merit  My  resigning  her  to  your  charge, 
thott^  but  the  result  of  unoontrolable  necessity,  is  done  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fdneee,*-a  cheerfulness  inspired  by  the  hope  that  her  happiness  will  be  the  object 
of  yoor  oaro,  and  the  long-continued  fruit  of  your  affection. 

Farewell,  my  wife ;  and  though  I  am  not  used  to  subscribe  my  letters  addressed 
^  700,  your  familiarity  with  my  writing  having  always  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
yet  it  seems  proper  that  the  last  characters  which  this  hand  shall  trace  for  your 
pennal  should  oompoee  the  name  of  your  most  faithful,  most  affectionate,  and 
noet  grateful  husband,  JOEL  BARLOW. 
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Abticle  IL— IOWA  COLLEGE. 

The  enterprise  of  planting  a  Puritan  college  in  Iowa  has 
differed  somewhat  from  the  well-known  college  enterprises  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  while  it  has  also  had  some  features  in 
common.  Like  the  Illinois  CJoll^e  movement,  it  was,  in  part, 
the  fruit  of  the  commissioning  of  a  band  of  home  missionaries. 
In  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  the  "Iowa  Band,"  before  leav- 
ing Andover  Seminary,  the  idea  of  a  college  for  the  new  terri- 
tory had  suggested  itself,  and  at  one  of  their  first  meetings  at 
Denmark,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  missionaries  already  on 
the  ground, — ^less  than  half  their  own  number, — to  whom  also 
the  idea  had  occurred,  proposed  united  action.  Like  the  Beloit 
College  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  it  grew  directly  out  of 
public  conventions,  called  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. The  first  assemblage  of  this  kind  at  Beloit,  August  6, 
1844,  had  four  members  from  Iowa,  and,  among  other  things,  it 
was  **  decided  that  a  college  ought  immediately  to  be  established 
in  Iowa."  {Beloit  Quarter -Centennial  Pamphlet^  p.  7.)  But 
already,  in  March  of  that  year,  **a  called  meeting  of  ministers 
and  others  "  had  been  held  at  Denmark,  and  another  in  April, 
and  at  the  latter  the  "Iowa  College  Association"  had  been 
formed.  In  May,  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  as  agent  of  this  associa- 
tion, had  had  a  conference  at  Boston  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  just  formed  the  "  Western  College  Society."  Five  public 
conventions  on  the  subject  were  held  in  Iowa,  fix)m  March  12, 
1844,  to  June  4,  1847,  and  at  the  latter  date,  trustees  for  an  in- 
corporation having  been  selected,  the  College  Association  dis- 
solved. Like  the  Beloit  College  movement,  again,  the  Iowa 
project  at  first  contemplated  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land, 
and  its  settlement  by  a  colony.  These  features  the  Boston  con- 
ference advised  the  Iowa  pioneers  to  abandon,  which  was  done, 
and  solicitation  at  the  East,  also,  was  postponed  in  favor  of  the 
"  College  Society,"  not  without  misgivings  on  both  points  then 
and  since.  Like  each  of  the  older  enterprises,  that  in  Iowa 
originally  included  both  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 
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But  in  1852  the  Presbyterian  partners  proposed  to  fonnd  a  pro- 
fessorship on  condition  that  it  should  be  "  always  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Presbytery,"  i.  e.,  that  the  appointment  of  that 
particular  professor  should  be  made  ecclesiastical  and  denomi- 
national The  trustees  replied,  by  vote,  that  the  professorship 
could  be  filled  on  the  same  principles  "  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery  and  the  Congregational  Association  united 
in  founding  the  college,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  usually 
adopted  in  the  endowment  of  professorships  in  literary  institu- 
tions.*' Since  that  vote  there  have  ceased  to  be — as  there  still 
are  in  Illinois  and  Beloit  Colleges — ^two  denominations  sharing 
the  management  There  have  continued  to  be,  however,  trus- 
tees and  instructors  other  than  Congregational  And  like  both 
the  enterprises  in  older  States,  this  has  been  characterized  from 
the  banning  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  self-denying  piety. 

Unlike  its  sister  colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi, — which  have 
had  a  continuous  history  on  the  spot  of  their  foundation, — 
Iowa  College  has  been  once  removed,  and  for  a  year  suspended. 
No  rival  college  has  been,  by  action  of  Iowa  Congregational- 
ists,  placed  beside  it  Unlike  them,  it  is  open  to  women  in  all 
its  department&  It  has  never  tried  the  experiment  of  dispens- 
ing with  its  preparatory  department  or  academy,  as  they  have 
done  for  a  tima  With  this  it  began  in  1848, — three  pupils 
attending, — ^and  it  has  always  been  dependent  upon  it  for  can- 
didates for  college  classes.  Unlike  them,  it  has  established  a 
full  scientific  undergraduate  course  of  four  years ;  Illinois  Col- 
lege has  one  of  three  years,  Beloit  College  adheres  to  the  classi- 
cal plan  exclusively.  Unlike  them,  it  includes  in  its  plan  a 
Normal  course,  and  a  Military  professorship,  but  has  no  con- 
nection with  a  "  Business  college,"  as  is  the  case  at  Jackson- 
ville. 

That  broad  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  State,  and  which  a  veteran  home 
missionary  once  happily  styled  our  Western  Mesopotamia,  was 
first  seen  by  white  men  on  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  when  MM. 
Marquette  and  Joliet  floated  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  into  the  Mississippi.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  they 
passed  between  the  island  of  Rock  Island — ^hardly  less  attrac- 
tive to-day — and  the  future  site  of  Iowa  College.     Hennepin 
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must  have  seen  it, — perhaps  tarried  at  night  upon  Iowa  soil,— 
'when  he  passed  up  the  river  to  discover  the  falk  of  St  An- 
thony, in  1680.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  summer  of  1806, 
that  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi, — ^in  any  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  State, — ^boasted  even  a  temporary  inhabitant 
Meantime,  the  soil  had  once  belonged  to  Spain  and  twice  to 
France,  and  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  United  States, 
as  part  of  the  "Louisiana  purchasa"  Politically  it  has  since 
belonged  to  both  sides  of  the  great  river,  first  included  in  the 
"  District  of  Louisiana,"  then  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,— 
catching  the  quality  of  freedom  on  the  one  side  from  the  North- 
western  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Meantime  the  warlike  Indian  tribe, 
which  has  left  its  name  to  river,*  territory,  and  State,  after  long 
wars  with  the  Sioux,  had  been  driven  West  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  under  Black  Hawk,  and  the  first  settlements  had  b^un 
(1832)  on  the  "  Black  Hawk  purchase."  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  President  Monroe  proposed  to  move  the  Indians  across  the 
Mississippi,  as  the  lands  beyond  would  never  be  wanted  by 
white  men  Forty  years  ago  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Daven- 
port, and  a  little  earlier  others  at  Dubuque  and  Burlington ;  f 
but  when  Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  in 
1838  or  1889,  Poweshiek*s  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  en- 
camped in  sight  of  the  surveying  party.  In  1888  the  separate 
Territory  of  Iowa  was  created.  That  year  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  formed,  at  Denmark.  Next  year  there  were 
three  others,  at  Danville,  Davenport,  and  Union  Grove  (HI.), 
now  at  Lyons.  When  the  *'  Iowa  Band  "  arrived  in  the  terri- 
tory (1843),  there  were  about  thirteen  churches  of  the  New 
England  order.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  In 
1840,  the  population  was  48,112  ;  in  1850,  192,214 ;  in  1860, 
674,918 ;  in  1870,  1,194,020.  It  is  now  at  least  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  The  percentage  of  increase  during  the  last  census  de- 
cade was  76.91, — ^but  two  States  in  the  Union  having  more, 

*  This  river— the  Iowa— is  said  to  have  been  oalled  bj  them  Ne-o-ho-nee,  "  Mas- 
ter of  Rivers."    The  tribe  was  the  Pan-hoo-chees. 

f  A  strip  of  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1T88,  hj  Jolien 
Dubuque,  and  a  foothold  gained  by  Honore  at  Montrose,  in  1799. 
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Kansas  and  Minnesota^  Iowa  has  risen  in  relative  rank  from 
the  twentieth,  the  place  now  held  by  Maryland,  to  the  eleventh, 
the  place  held  in  1860  by  Georgia.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Indiana,  alone  of  Western  States,  stand  above  her.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  during  the  decade,  have  fallen  below.  When 
the  first  pioneers  of  Puritan  principles  entered  upon  their  self- 
sacrificing  work,  this  great  growth  within  these  periods  could 
not  possibly  be  anticipated;  but  the  foundation  for  it  had  been 
laid  by  Providence,  in  a  soil  whose  productive  capacity  is  more 
equally  and  universally  distributed  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  new  empires  of  freedom,  in  a  climate  inviting  New  Eng- 
land immigration,  and  in  a  geographical  position  nearly  central 
in  the  Union,  and  most  favorably  related  botii  to  the  great 
river  thoroughfare  of  early  days,  and  to  the  central  routes  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  opened  sinca 

A  collie  incorporation  was  secured  under  the  territorial 
laws,  June  17,  1847.  A  year  previous,  Davenport  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  collie,  on  condition  that  the  citi- 
zens should  raise  $1,600  for  buildings,  and  furnish  certain  speci- 
fied grounds  for  a  site.  The  subscriptions  did  not  quite  reach 
the  sum  named,  but  the  brethren  of  the  "  College  Association," 
—most  of  them  home  missionaries,  living  on  $400  a  year,  or 
less, — ^pledged  themselves  to  pay,  within  one  year,  any  defi- 
ciency on  the  building  up  to  $600.  This  building  was  *^  not  to 
exceed  in  cost  $2,000."  Then  came  weary  years  of  poverty, 
hardship,  and  struggle.  New  England  Congregationalists  were 
chiefly  contributing  to  distinctively  Presbyterian  enterprises  at 
the  West  "  The  very  word  Iowa,"  says  Dr.  Barrows,*  "  was 
yet  a  strange  one  to  Eastern  lips  and  ears,  and  was  slowly 
taking  its  place  in  our  text-books  and  school -room&  The  men 
were  hidden  from  us  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance,  under  frontier 
shadows  Bridle-paths,  ugly  fords,  and  monthly  mails,  led  to 
their  work-fields ;  but  the  Master  knew  each  of  their  cabins, 
heard  every  prayer  and  hymn  in  their  creek  and  prairie  homes, 
and  owned  all  their  great  work."  Yet  the  waiting  for  human 
help  tried  human  patience  and  hope  sorely.  Nothing  could  be 
had  fix)m  the  new  "  College  Society,"  for  whose  sake  the  eflforts 

*  Introdootion  to  "  The  lowm  Band,"  p.  8. 
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and  plans  of  1844  had  been  abandoned,  till  a  Fresbman  class 
shoald  be  formed,  and  this  was  not  possible  till  September, 
I860.*  The  Territory  was  so  fiair  behind  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin in  settlement,  that  almost  nothing  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  In  1846  the  home  missionaiy 
founders,  after  having  paid  their  own  first  pledges,  nused  $100 
each  *'  through  private  friends  at  the  East ;"  they  gave  $400 
again  in  1849,  and  something  more  in  1850,  and  in  the  five 
years,  1849-1868,  contributed  from  their  pitiful  incomes  $2,000. 
Their  noble  wives  shared  largely  in  the  needful  sacrifices. 
"  The  plan  actually  adopted,"  says  the  author  of  the  unique 
little  volume,  "  The  Iowa  Band,"  "  involved  banning  at  the 
very  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  whence  every  step  upward 
was  of  necessity  by  the  hardest"  Meantime  they  saw  the  spot 
once  selected  by  their  committee, — ^where  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  were  to  constitute  a  college  fund,  and  ''  colonists  favorable 
to  the  enterprise"  gathered, — occupied  by  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  on  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  railroads,  near  one  of  the  finest  water-powers  between 
the  two  great  rivers.  Twelve  or  more  tedious  years  were  to 
pass  ere  the  young  college  was  to  find  its  future  home  in 
an  inland  town,  beyond  the  reach  of  railroads,  settled  on  their 
original  and  frustrated  plan,  which  would  at  once  have  secured 
just  such  a  community  and  a  foundation  as  that  of  Knox  and 
other  colleges.  In  the  years  of  waiting,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
were  obtained  for  current  expenses  fi*om  the  East,  and  at 
last,  in  1868,  the  first  considerable  gift  for  endowment,  $5,080, 
fix)m  Deacon  P.  W.  Carter,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek.t    A  later  benefactor  of  the  same  town, 

*  A  daas  of  six. 

f  The  weakness  of  infant  colleges  at  the  West  is  illustrated  by  the  scale  of  ail- 
ariee.  The  first  professor,  Bev.  E.  Ripley  (deceased),  had  from  1848  to  1853,  $500 
per  annum.  In  1863  his  salary,  and  in  1864  those  of  other  professors,  were  raised 
to  |600,  and  in  1863  to  |800.  That  of  lady  principal  was  also  fixed  at  $300,  and 
that  of  president  at  $1,000.  The  statement  Professor  Bushnell-— just  deceased- 
made  at  the  Beloit  Quarter  Oentennlal  Ajmiversaiy,  could  not  be  made  in  this 
case.  **  The  early  instructors  in  this  college  were  not  at  any  time  called  to  endun 
those  privations— and  harrassings  of  debt, — and  heart-soreness  of  hopes  deferred 
which  have  entered  into  the  early  history  of  some  Western  coUeges.  I>Voin  ib» 
outset,  the  salaries,  though  small,  have  been  promptly  paid,  and  were  sufBdenk  for 
their  present  necessities,  and  the  early  work  of  the  college,  though  laborious,  was 
not  trying."    Fortunate  Faculty  I    Fortunate  Beloit! 
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DeacoQ  Aaron  Benedict — just  deceased — has  within  three 
years  past  completed  the  endowment  of  the  professorship  of 
Latin,  $20,000,  the  first  professorship  endowed,  and  this  amount 
18  the  laigest  contribution  thus  far  paid  bj  one  benefactor. 
Another  professorship  has  recently  been  endowed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State, — the  "Memorial  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics,"— ^and  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  of  Easthampton,  Mass., 
lias,  since  1863,  pledged  the  full  endowment  of  the  Presidency, 
$30,000. 

But  scarcely  was  the  collie  in  operation  before  doubts  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  location  as  a  permanent  one  began  to  arise. 
In  June,  1864,  the  Faculty  raised  the  question  of  removal. 
The  community  was  not  interested  in  ^ucation;  little  was 
given  after  the  first  scanty  donation.  Streets  were  again  and 
again  thrust  through  the  center  of  the  grounds,  where  the  pub- 
lic convenience  did  not  demand  thoroughfares — ^a  removal  to  a 
new  campus  proving  fruitless  to  escape  the  annoyance  (1858).  In 
July  of  the  former  year,  proposals  had  already  been  made  fix)m 
gentlemen  about  to  start  a  new  community  in  Poweshiek  Coun- 
ty, at  the  center  of  the  State,  for  the  removal  of  the  college 
thither,  and  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  had  reported  in  favor  of 
it  The  "  Collie  Society"  was  proposing  in  its  annual  reports  to 
finish  up  its  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Valley,  and 
**  cross  the  Father  of  Waters ; "  but,  instead,  was  undertaking  a 
work  in  California  and  Oregon,  Only  a  few  hundred  dollars — 
part  of  the  "  arrears  "  or  unpaid  appropriations  of  former  years, 
—could  be  obtained  from  that  source.  The  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty struggled  heroically  against  discouragement  A  new  stone 
collie  edifice  was  erected  on  the  new  campus  (1855-6),  at  a  cost 
of  $22,000.  Funds  were  raised  for  this  purpose  in  the  State. 
Meantime  the  people  in  Poweshiek  County,  confident  the  college 
would  sometime  be  removed,  had,  six  months  after  their  propo- 
sals to  the  Trustees,  organized  a  literary  fund,  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  town  lots  were  to  be  devoted,  and  a  year  later  (Decem- 
ber, 1855),  entered  upon  a  college  organization.  This  was  first 
styled  "  The  People's  College,"  but  subsequently,  in  deference 
to  the  aspiring  notions  of  the  West,  the  title  was  changed  to  a 
"University."  Some  eight  residents  of  the  little  hamlet,  now 
named  from  its  founder,   Grinnell,   were  elected  professors, 
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and  in  May,  1856,  a  building  was  comrarenced.  In  1868  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  college  atDayenport:  the 
treasurer  proved  dishonest  and  wasted  funds,  the  professors  re» 
signed,  offers  of  new  sites  were  made  by  several  towns,— that 
of  Grinnell  including  twenty  acres  of  land  and  the  partly 
finished  building, — and  this  was  finally,  after  long  deliberation, 
accepted.  The  proposed  "  University  "  had  never  opened  any 
of  its  departments.  There  was  no  probability  of  its  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  second  Congregational  college  if  it  did,  but  by 
absorbing  it,  a  divisive  movement  would  be  forestalled,  and 
the  original  policy  of  "one  college  for  Iowa"  be  carried  out;  a 
central  geographical  position  would  be  secured  in  the  midst  of 
a  small  but  homogeneous,  intelligent,  sympathizing,  and  excep- 
tionally moral  and  religious  community.  These  considerations 
were  sufficient  to  overbalance  larger  offers  in  money  value  else- 
where ;  yet  the  little  village  of  less  than  four  hundred  gave  a 
total  bonus  of  $25,000.  On  this  basis  the  College,  drawing  in 
steadily  a  like  class  of  population,  and  two  railroads — ^running 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, — ^making  it  the  most  central 
college  town  in  the  State, — ^has  made  as  a  home  for  itself  a 
town  of  six  times  that  number,  of  which  the  late  Horace 
Greeley  gave  the  following  characteristic  testimony  in  a  letter 
to  the  TVibu7ie,  after  his  visit  in  September,  1871 : 

"  Scholarly  parents  have  migrated  hither  fixjm  the  East,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  instruction  for  their  children.  And  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  better  suited  to  their  purpose. 
For  Grinnell  has  one  advantage,  as  the  site  of  a  college,  over 
any  .other  within  my  range  of  observation,  in  that  no  glass  of 
alcoholic  liquor  is,  or  ever  was,  sold  herei  It  has  no  "bar- 
room," no  "saloon,"  lager  beer  or  otherwise,  no  resort  of  tip- 
plers, even  in  the  most  respectable  stage  of  their  downward 
progress.  Need  I  add  that  Grinnell  has  no  paupers,  no  loafers, 
no  ruffians,  no  brawlers,  and  that  her  people  are  equal  in  nlO^ 
ality,  intelligence,  and  culture  to  any  community  on  earth." 

That  the  college  founders  did  not  plant  the  institution  in 
1847-8  in  such  a  community,  is  simply  owing  to  the  fiict  that 
none  existed.  That  they  did  not  then  look  to  the  geographical 
center  of  Iowa  was  simply  because  that  was  then,  and  for  years, 
Indian  country. 
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The  act  of  CoDgress  of  1846,  proposing  State  boundaries, 
ran  the  western  line  just  beyond  the  Des  Moines  Biyer,  and  left 
out  the  whole  "Missouri  Slope,"  and  was  therefore  rejected  by 
the  peopla  The  present  State  is  about  as  old  as  the  college 
oiganization ;  but  when  both  began,  a  narrow  strip  of  popula- 
tion along  the  Mississippi  and  through  the  two  southern  tiers 
of  coanties  was  all ;  and  the  "  Father  of  Bivers  "  continued  to 
be  for  years  the  only  means  of  communication  between  distant 
sections.  Davenport  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  central, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiftd  place  for  the  "  college  for  Iowa ; " 
and  it  was  wisest, — ^it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done, — ^to  place 
it  there  till  Providence  directed  otherwisa 

As  early  as  January,  1867,  steps  were  taken  for  the  admission 
of  young  ladies.  Parents  in  sympathy  with  the  college  could 
not  afford  a  seminary  education  for  their  daughters  at  the  East, 
and  could  not  obtain  it  in  their  own  State.  A  female  seminary 
could  not  be  founded  in  Iowa  for  utter  lack  of  means ;  the 
existence  of  the  college,  even,  being  in  doubt  The  Trustees 
had  not  undertaken  any  rigid,  prescriptive  style  of  higher  edu- 
cation, though  purposing  to  follow  generally  the  New  England 
coll^  plan, — most  of  them  being  graduates  of  the  best-known 
coU^es  of  New  England.  There  was  no  other  way  f<tr  secur- 
ing the  desired  education  for  young  ladies  but  by  opening  the 
collegei  The  principle  stated  by  President  Mann,  of  Antioch, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  their  number,  seemed  reasonable, — "  asso- 
ciation under  supervision, — ^non-association  without  it"  Yet 
tbey  were  leas  clear  about  admitting  girls  to  the  Preparatory 
Department  than  to  the  coll^iate ;  and  while  they  opened  the 
latter,  they  committed  their  admission  to  the  former  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty.  On  removing  to  Grinnell  all  depart- 
ments were  opened  for  the  future,  and  besides,  a  three-years' 
seminary  course  established.  The  local  project  at  Grinnell  had 
contemplated,  from  the  first  draft  of  a  plan  in  1866,  "  a  female 
department  which  shall  be  modeled  in  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  in  its  general  course  of  instruction  after  the  Mount 
Holyoke  institution  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,"  and  its  members 
*^  shall  enjoy  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  male  depart- 
ment'* It  was  the  building  for  this  department  which  was 
commenced  and  transferred  to  the  college.     Experience  has 
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amply  ratified  the  action  of  the  Trustees.  Forty- two  young  men 
and  fifty-three  young  ladies  have  pursued  college  courses;* 
and  of  the  latter  forty-eight  have  passed  through  the  three- 
years'  ''Ladies  Oourse,"  and  five  the  classical  course.  It  is 
probable  that  more  ladies  will  graduate  from  the  latter  here- 
after. 

In  1867  the  Scientific  Course  was  extended  from  three  to 
four  years,  and  made  fully  co-ordinate  with  the  Classical  Here, 
again,  the  Trustees  did  not  feel  tied  to  any  rigid  precedent 
They  were  ready  to  admit  that  a  fonr-years'  course,  containing 
as  much  of  everything  save  ancient  languages,  and  more  of 
mathematics  and  science  than  that  which  they  had  themselves 
pursued,  can  yield  a  thorough  mental  discipline  and  a  "  liberal " 
education.  For  some  minds,  experience  has  shown  this  is  best, 
while  for  others  the  classic  curriculum,  especially  as  improved 
by  the  progress  of  philology,  is  by  far  the  best  In  both 
courses,  thorough  drill  in  modem  languages  and  in  the  latest 
results  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  intended, — as  well  as  in 
English  philology  when  the  ftinds  and  appointments  of  the 
college  allow.  But  it  was  not  judged  wise  to  separate  the 
Scientific  Course  from  the  other, — constituting  a  distinct  under- 
graduate department  or  scientific  collie.  Considerable  asso- 
ciation together,  recitation  in  common  in  many  branches  and 
under  the  same  instructors,  it  was  found,  would  yield  scientific 
students  a  liberal  influence  of  classic  culture,  and  lead  classical 
students  to  do  justice  to  science.  Common  rhetorical  and  reli- 
gious exercises  were  also  deemed  of  cardinal  importance.  Even 
more  than  classical  students,  those  pursuing  by  election  the 
sciences  are,  at  the  present  day,  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
undervaluing  and  abjuring  religion,  and  notiiing  can  make 
amends  for  their  being  separated  from  the  religious  Ufoofihe 
coUege,  A  body  of  thoroughly  evangelical  scientific  men  are 
of  incalculable  value  in  any  State  or  nation.  The  students  of 
the  exclusively  scientific  schools,  it  is  also  noticed,  n^lect 
rhetoric  and  literature  generally.  And  they  &11  into  the  mere 
utilitarian  view  of  such  languages  as  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, though  they  be  part  of  their  curriculum,  unless  they  are 
kept  in  close  association  with  those  who  study  language  with 

*  Indndiiig  this  month's  graduates. 
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scientific  and  philosopliical  ends,  and  in  the  true  scholarly 
spirit  On  these  and  other  accounts  the  same  preparation  is 
requixed  in  the  academy  of  those  entering  Scientific  Freshmen 
as  of  those  entering  Classical  Freshmen.  Premature  decisions 
and  mistakes  on  the  part  of  students  themselves,  in  choosing 
which  course  to  take  for  the  college  four  years,  are  thus  avoided. 
It  is  judged  that  before  entering  Freshmen,  young  persons 
are  not  able  to  estimate  truly  and  wisely  their  own  capacities 
and  aptitudea  Admitting  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  these, 
without  hesitation  or  qualification,  it  is  still  to  be  considered 
that  time,  experience,  and  trial  of  one's  natural  gifts,  are  neces- 
auy,  in  order  to  see  clearly  how  this  sovereignty  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  each  individual  case.  If,  after  thorough  academy 
drill  in  the  classics  required  for  Freshman  examination,  one 
finds  his  bent  is  unquestionably  away  from  language  and 
toward  science, — and  his  teachers  also  find  it  so, — his  election 
of  the  College  Scieutific  Course  will  approve  itself  to  all.*  But 
on  both  sides  young  persons  constantly  find  themselves,  or 
tbeir  parents  and  friends,  mistaken.  Those  destined  to  a  classi- 
cal course  develop  predispositions  to  science ;  those  for  whom 
the  scientific  curriculum  has  been  chosen  betray  aptitudes  for, 
or  needs  of,  the  classical  one,  which  compel  a  reconsideration. 
Moreover,  every  scientific  student  requires  all  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  languages  the  academy  yields,  in  order  to  handle 
scientific  nomenclatures  understandingly  anil  aptly  in  college 
and  professional  study  and  in  after  Ufa  It  would  be  a  very 
great  loss  to  miss  thi&  If  any  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
scientific  curriculum — which  includes  some  subjects  and  books 
that  have  heretofore  been  post-graduate  studies — it  is  only  in 
grading  it  higher  than  the  present  wants  of  a  new  State.  On 
this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  strong  competition  of  other 
institutions  where  less  preparation  is  required,  the  number  of 
scientific  undergraduates  has  thus  far  been  small.  It  is  found 
oecessary  to  take  equivalents  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  case 
of  those  preparing  elsewhere  than  in  the  academy  connected 
with  the  college,  and  in  a  few  cases  modem  languages  have 
been  allowed  to  be  substituted  there.  It  is  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  as  education  in  the  State  generally  improves,  the 
plan,  With  all  its  advantages,  can  be  carried  out  successfully. 
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As  to  the  principles  involved,  there  is  no  question  on  the  part 
of  the  Facalty  or  the  Trustee&  It  is  felt  that  a  course  so 
thorough  as  this  is  imperatively  needed  to  cure  the  tendency  to 
choose  science  instead  of  the  classics,  as  a  shorter  cut  and  an 
earlier  introduction  into  active  life. 

For  some  years  a  limited  amount  of  Normal  instruction  has 
been  given,  especially  in  the  &11  term,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  of  both  sexes  finding  it  necessary  to  teach  public 
schools  from  two  to  four  months  in  the  winter.  As  the  Trustees 
have  steadily  discouraged  this,  however,  on  account  of  its  im- 
pairing both  the  scholarship  and  strength  of  students,  and  have 
steadily  diminished  the  length  of  the  winter  vacation,  less  of 
this  instruction  has  been  given.  The  C!ollege  and  Acad^ny 
instructors  have  found  themselves  too  pressed  with  their  proper 
duties  to  attend  to  it  It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct 
Normal  Course,  students  in  which  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  Academy  and  College  classes  in  such  branches  as 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue,  receiving  special  iDstruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  methods,  &c.,  from  the  profes- 
sor in  this  department,  who  is  also  to  be  Normal  Principal,  and 
his  assistants.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  Normal  year  b^in  in 
the  spring,  and  end  in  the  fall  with  the  finishing  drill,  lectures, 
Ac,  in  "pedagogics,"  before  the  winter  schools  b^gin.  Many 
students  who  are  now  transient,  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching  only,  and  putting  the  r^ular  classes  they  join  to  some 
inconvenience,  wiU  (thus  be  provided  for  with  more  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  the  institution,  and  probably  study  longer. 
Some  will  need  only  the  fall  term,  some  the  whole  year,  or 
more.  Some  will  wish  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  certain  higher 
studies  with  college  classes. 

And  they  will  secure  the  same  advantage  which  young  ladies 
in  the  Ladies'  Course  now  have  in  being  instructed  by  college 
professors  of  higher  qualifications  than  the  teachers  of  separate 
or  special  institutions.  Thus  the  grade  of  the  qualificatioDS  of 
teachers  will  be  raised.  For  many  teachers  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage,  while  obtaining  this  superior  instruction,  to  have 
continuously  the  lectures  and  drill  of  a  Normal  professor,  and 
at  the  same  time  daily  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  under  his 
supervision.    This' is  to  be  provided  by  placing  the  instruction 
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of  the  now  ungraded  "  English  Department"  in  his  hands,  to  be 
taught  by  bis  assistants  and  pupils  as  a  ''  Model  English  School" 
—each  pupil  doing  a  certaijf  amount  of  teaching  each  day.  It 
is  thought  that  some  of  the  errors  of  Nohnal  schools  will  by 
this  whole  plan  be  avoided.  Its  execution  is  held  in  abeyance 
this  year  until  a  Normal  endowment  ("  Iowa  Professorship  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"),  for  which  $8-9,000  has 
been  secured  in  the  State,  is  completed. 

About  two  years  since  a  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Military  Drill,  was  created,  and  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  secured  as  professor.  The  daily  drill 
—in  the  open  air  during  warm  weatlier — ^has  proved  of  signal 
benefit  to  students  in  respect  to  health,  physical  bearing,  the 
use  of  arms,  habits  of  prompt  and  courteous  obedience  and 
punctuality.  The  lectures  on  subjects  of  military  science  and 
military  history  have  filled  an  important  place  in  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  professor  in  the  mathematic-al  de- 
partment of  the  Scientific  Course.  Although  a  new  State  em- 
bracing new  lands  must  require  a  vastly  greater  number  of  sur- 
veyore  and  civil  engineers  than  an  old  one ;  yet  also  from  the 
lack  of  forwardness  in  general  education,  and  especially  in 
mathematical  education,  it  will  furnish  fewer  young  men  who 
are  prepared  for  a  collie  course,  looking  to  these  avocations, 
for  a  time  Ere  long  it  will  furnish  a  great  many  mora  No 
serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  adjusting  these  additions  to 
either  course,  and  their  value  is  manifest,  aside  from  any  assur- 
ance they  give  that  the  State  will  have  better  qualified  citizens 
for  military  service  on  emergenciea  The  only  interference  with 
success  has  been  the  persistency  of  an  Eastern  college  in  seek- 
ing to  deprive  Iowa  of  the  services  of  the  professor.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  basis  was  being  laid  for  the  expansion  of  the  plan 
of  the  institation  in  directions  most  desirable  and  promising. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  said  as  to  the  control  of  the  two  sexes 
in  the  coUega  The  young  ladies  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Lady  Principal  and  assistant  as  to  deportment,  and 
everything  ^ides  recitations  (in  which  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  professors  and  other  teachers  with  the 
young  men  reciting  with  them),  and  one  simple  rule  as  to  social 
intercourse  governs  everything.     The  moral  and  religious  in- 
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fluences  attending  the  arrangement  have  been  most  happy. 
Less  college  police  by  &r  is  necessary  than  in  separate  institu- 
tions, and  many  healthy  restraining  and  elevating  forces  can  be 
commanded  which  are  otherwise  out  of  the  question. 

While  tlje  aim  of  the  founders  and  formers  of  Iowa  College 
has  been  to  produce  the  highest  style  of  intellectual  work  and 
culture  possible,  fix)m  the  materials  coming  to  their  hands ;  and 
while— though  appliances  aside  from  the  living  teacher  have 
until  lately  been  lacking  fix)m  sheer  poverty — ^the  last  results 
and  processes  in  each  department  of  instruction  have  been 
sought,  and  among  nearly  3000  persons  more  or  less  taught 
there  have  been  those  who  have  proved  how  good  work  eoidd 
be  done— the  highest  end  has  been  an  earnestly  Christian  train- 
ing. The  numerous  revivals,  often  occurring  year  after  year, 
the  happy  transformations  of  character  in  them,  the  tone  of  the 
college,  the  place  of  the  daily  prayer  meeting, — ^instituted  in 
1852  or  1853,  and  maintained  ever  since — all  show  how  far, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  this  end  has  been  secured.  The  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  pulpits  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  West,  and  foreign  missions,  are  already  iu  debt  to  Iowa 
College,  and  the  debt  is  yearly  increasing. 

In  these  twenty -two  and  a  half  years  since  the  first  Freshman 
class  entered,  the  property  of  the  college  has  grown  from  the 
$1,362  and  thirteen  town  lots  secured  at  Davenport,  to  a  little 
over  $200,000.  Of  this  amount  a  little  over  $90,000— counting 
in  subscription  notes  and  pledges  on  which  interest  comes  into 
the  treasury — is  for  endowmenta  Five  chairs  are  endowed  in 
part ;  three  are  not  endowed  at  all ;  and  besides  what  is  needed 
for  these — ^$129,000  in  all — a  new  college  professorship,  that  of 
Natural  History,  Natural  Theology,  Physiology,  and  Botany, 
should  be  immediately  created,  requiring  $20,000  mora  Funds 
for  the  support  of  tutors,  lecturers,  and  other  assistants  are  also 
pressingly  called  for,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
painting,  gymnastics,  Jcc.  And  this  is  only  to  mention  what  is 
of  immediate  necessity  of  this  kind*    A  little  more  than  a  year 

1 , 

^  One  Bingle  Boggbstixm  beyond  theee  Umlt8—«elf -imposed— ^  ymtored  apoe. 
No  faoilitieB  for  the  study  of  Astronomy  are  now  possessed  by  the  oollege.  This 
Indeed  is  but  oommon  in  the  West — Ohioago  University  being  the  one  grand  ex* 
oeption.    Yet  the  position  at  Gnnnell— 1600  feet  above  the  soa^ia  stngularix 
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ago,  "  East  College" — ^the  old  Female  Department  building  in- 
tended for  "Grinnell  University" — was  burned,  and  the  fine 
stone  building  erected  since  in  its  place  has  exhausted  the  in- 
surance money  and  the  subscriptions  made  for  it,  and  yet 
lacks  $14,000  for  its  completion.  New  buildings  are  also  now 
required  for  the  scientific  departments  of  instruction,  for  a 
Ladies'  Boarding  Hall,  and  for  the  Academy  and  the  Normal 
Coursa  All  these  objects  could  be  accomplished  with  $260,000 
— including  the  endowments  named  above— and  the  institution 
for  which  there  has  been  so  costly  an  expenditure  of  toil,  and 
self-denial,  and  prayer,  placed  beyond  all  possible  competition, 
in  a  position  of  exceptional  power  and  usefulness.  The  simple 
and  only  way  to  lessen  conflicting  enterprises  at  the  West,  and 
conflicting  solicitations  at  the  East,  both  of  them  harassing  be- 
yond all  expression  and  almost  beyond  Christian  endurance,  is 
to  make  those  colleges  whose  foundations  are  deep  and  tried  and 
strong,  and  whose  deserts  are  superior  and  unquestionable,  so 
vigorous  and  adequate  with  large  single  gifts  as  to  end  the  strife. 
The  direct,  practical,  and  sure  way  to  carry  out  the  now  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Western  College  Society,  derived  from  the 
Iowa  College  enterprise,  and  maintained  by  that  through  strug- 
gles and  delays  and  disappointments  and  sufferings  in  which  but 
for  prayer,  heart  and  flesh  would  have  often  failed — ^the  policy 
of  "  one  college  for  a  State" — ^is  to  increase  the  investments  in 
its  beneficiary  colleges  on  a  scale  more  ample  than  has  ever 
been  contemplated  The  Benedict  endowment  of  $20,000  is 
the  lai^est  single  benefaction  to  Iowa  College  in  more  than 
twenty-two  years ;  Mrs.  Hale's  fund  of  $85,000  is  the  largest 
made  to  Beloit  Collie  in  more  than  twenty -five  years  ;  Illinois 
College  has  just  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  its 
largest  donation  ($60,000)  in  more  than  forty  years.  Is  any 
college  in  the  land  more  needy  or  more  deserving  of  gifts  of 
$100,000,  $200,000,  $800,000,  or  $500,000  than  these  ?  Would 
such  generous  bestowals  anywhere  on  earth  produce  grander 

faTorable  for  this  study  above  that  of  college  groondB  near  the  ooean  or  the  lakes. 
The  instnunents  of  New  England  institutions  have  been  carried  by  the  doors  of 
Iowa  OoUege  for  obserrations  in  Wyoming  Territory  on  the  Union  Padflc  R.  B., 
which  conld  be  far  better  made  there  than  where  the  instruments  belonged.  A 
telescope  like  that  of  Chicago,  with  a  spectrosoope  like  that  just  receiyed  at  Bow- 
doin,  would  at  Qrinnell  be  of  the  yery  highest  senrice  to  sdenoe. 
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and  more  precious  results?  It  is  not  the  collie  alone  which 
a  large  gift  just  now  would  endow  in  Iowa ;  it  is  a  circle  of  Pur- 
itan churches  soon  to  number  hundreds  and  to  outnumber 
those  of  old  Puritan  States ;  it  is  a  magnificent  commonwealth, 
whose  people  will  presently  be  counted  by  millions.  The  thing 
should  be  "done  suddenly."  It  cannot  be  done  on  too  ample 
and  generous  a  scale,  or  too  soon.  Three  professorships  are  to- 
day vacant,  two  of  which  have  never  been  filled,  for  lack  of  en- 
dowments, and  these  are  essential  ones.  A  single  gift  of  $50,- 
000  would  fill  them  at  once.  A  still  larger  gift,  such  as  multi- 
tudes of  Eastern  institutions  have  received  within  ten  yean 
past,  would  crown  the  exceptionally  central  and  advantageous 
position,  and  the  deeply  interesting  history  of  this  Christian 
college,  with  a  commanding  influence  in  the  great  common- 
wealth and  a  power  for  good  as  exceptionally  wide-reaching  and 
enduring. 
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Education,  universal  education,  is  one  of  the  permanent 
themes  of  American  thought  and  interest  Whatever  else 
may  enlist  our  attention,  we  can  never  be  long  unmindful  of 
this  one  great  interest  of  American  society.  No  other  great 
nation  ever  entrusted  so  much  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  no  other  nation  has  ever  taken  so  much 
pains  to  render  the  people  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  them. 

This  watchful  care  of  education  has  been  greatly  characteris- 
tic of  us  as  a  people  in  all  our  past  history.  But  at  no 
time  in  all  our  national  life  has  there  been  a  more  impera- 
tive necessity  of  earnest  and  candid  thoughtfulness  on  this 
subject  than  at  present  That  whole  system  of  arrangements 
on  which  we  rely  for  the  education  of  the  nation,  needs  to 
be  re-examined,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  adjustment  and 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole,  and  to  one 
another.  Not  that  any  sudden  revolution  in  our  system  is 
either  desirable  or  possibla  Whatever  may  be  true  in  other 
lauds,  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  revolution  has  ever  been 
possible,  in  any  part  of  our  system.  There  is  nothing  in  re- 
spect to  which  our  national  life  is  more  misapprehended  than 
in  respect  to  thia  Other  nations  are  apt  to  suppose  that  every 
thing  American  is  the  extemporaneous  creation  of  a  motley 
multitude  of  impracticable  theorizers.  No  conception  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  because  the  thinkers  of  the 
old  world  have  so  generally  fallen  into  this  error,  that  they 
have  so  often  and  so  utterly  &iled  to  understand  u& 

From  the  beginning,  nothing  that  we  have  been  or  done  has 
originated  in  the  brain  of  the  speculatist  Our  own  national 
life  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  growth,  from  seeds  whose 
existence  and  presence  were  coeval  with  our  origin  as  a  people. 
Nobody  ever  invented  our  Township  system,  our  State  govem- 

^  It  is  thought  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander  will  be  interested  in  the 
different  aspects  of  this  important  subjecti  as  thej  are  presented  by  well  known 
eduoators  in  diflsrent  parts  of  the  oountry.— Eds.  New  EvoLAimsB. 
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ments  with  their  local  administration,  or  even  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  our  Federal  Republic.  They  are  one  and  all  growths 
from  seeds  which  Providence  planted  here,  when  North  America 
began  to  be  peopled  by  men  of  European  origin. 

Thoughtful  men  in  all  lands  look  with  reverence  upon  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  England,  as  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  confidently  predict  for  her  a  long  and  glorious  fiitare. 
Her  social  state  was  not  planned  by  an  architect  and  built 
according  to  his  model,  like  her  cathedrals  and  her  cities;  it 
grew  under  the  superintending  care  of  Providence,  like  her 
oaks.  But  the  same  thing  is  no  less  true  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can oflF-shoot  from  England.  It  is  no  human  invention,  but 
a  product  of  mighty  social  forces  by  which  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning  developing  and  maturing.  Constitutions  and  sys- 
tems, in  our  country,  are  not,  as  in  Prance,  the  extemporized 
creation  of  some  coup  cCitai, — some  dark  and  bloody  night  of 
revolution ;  but  as  in  England,  vital  products  matured  by  time. 
The  only  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  is  the  difference  of  age. 

Of  no  part  of  our  social  life  is  this  more  entirely  true  than 
of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  not,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
apy  of  its  parts,  the  creation  of  any  one  mind,  or  even  of  any 
generation ;  originally  education  was  with  us  entirely  religious 
in  its  aims.  The  common  schools  of  early  New  England 
sprung  from  a  solicitude  that  all  the  people,  without  any  excep- 
tion, should  be  so  far  instructed  as  to  be  intelligent  readers  of 
the  Bible.  The  thought  seemed  quite  shocking  to  those  fathers 
of  our  country,  that  any  child  should  be  reared  up  among 
them  without  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  oracles 
of  God.  For  this  reason  they  established  schools  for  all 
the  children  in  every  community,  and  required  that  the 
school-master  should  accompany  every  band  of  emigrants  that 
pressed  into  the  surrounding  wilderness.  In  like  manner  their 
colleges  were  founded  and  sustained  with  religious  care,  that 
there  might  be  an  unbroken  succession  of  learned  and  culti- 
vated men,  to  serve  God  in  the  more  responsible  and  influential 
positions  both  in  Church  and  State.  All  the  schools  of  the 
early  days  of  New  England  were  as  truly  religious  in  their  aims 
as  their  churches. 
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In  process  of  time,  this  common  stock  sent  off  two  distinct 
branchesL  One  of  them  has  grown  into  our  great  public  school 
system,  which  is  now  rapidly  overspreading  the  continent ;  the 
primary  design  of  which  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  people  such  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  are  needful  to 
fit  them  for  citizenship.  This  branch  has  fallen,  for  the  most 
part,  and  is  fidling  more  and  more,  under  the  control  of  the 
several  Statea  The  reason  is  obvious  enough.  In  order  that 
instruction  may  be  imparted  to  the  whole  people,  it  is  needful 
that  it  should  be  free ;  and  the  State  only,  by  its  power  of 
taxation,  is  able  to  sustain  a  system  of  gratuitous  instruction 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  nation  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  done  by  the  State  or  never 
done  thoroughly  and  adequately.  The  majority  of  our  people 
have  therefore,  from  a  conviction  of  necessity,  consented  to 
intrust  this  part  of  our  system  of  education  to  the  State. 

They  have  done  so  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  as 
in  this  country  the  Church  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  State, 
and  has  therefore  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  government, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  religion  more  and  more 
from  that  part  of  our  system  of  education  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Our  schools  are  not  hostile  to  religion ; 
they  do  not  make  war  on  it ;  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  it. 
Secular  learning  only  is  provided  for,  and  religion  is  left  to  the 
Church,  the  &mily,  and  the  inditiduaJ.  We  are  not  now  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  for  or  against  this  arrangement  We  are 
only  stating  fects  and  tendencies.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  that 
we  are  rapidly  tending  toward  a  vast  continental  system  of 
education  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  people,  in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
direct  recognition  of  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 

The  other  branch  of  our  system  of  education  embraces  those 
institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education,  which  are  sustained 
by  individual  munificence,  and  are  free  of  State  control,  our 
Academies,  Colleges,  higher  Female  Seminaries,  and  for  the 
most  part  our  Professional  Schools.  In  nearly  all  these  institu- 
tions, except  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  religion  still 
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retains  much  the  same  place  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers ; 
neither  is  there  anywhere  apparent  a  disposition  to  make  them 
less  religions  than  they  are  and  ever  have  been. 

If  in  this  condition  of  affairs  the  State  were  disposed  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  work  of  providing  a  rudimentary  education 
for  the  whole  people,  and  to  leave  the  higher  instruction  to  such 
institutions  as  the  people  might  be  disposed  to  found  and 
sustain  by  their  own  voluntary  liberality,  the  outlook  of  the 
future  would  not  seem  to  most  minds  to  afford  any  just  ground 
of  apprehension.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  see  why  this 
might  not  be  accepted  as  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  whole 
question.  We  are,  perhaps,  all  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  voluntary  principle  to  provide  free  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  to  the  children  and  youth  of  a  great  nation. 
This  must  be  done,  or  our  republic  is  a  failure.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  State  or  not  done  at  all.  The  State  has  a  right  to 
provide  the  conditions  of  its  own  safety  and  perpetuity.  But 
in  a  free  republic  one  of  these  is  universal  education,  to  the 
extent  of  qualifying  the  entire  people  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Such  an  education  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State 
to  provicle. 

But  by  what  right  the  State  taxes  all  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  country,  to  provide  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  learning  for  the  comparatively  few  who  can 
ever  avail  themselves  of  it,  why  the  sweating,  toiling  operative 
should  contribute  for  the  instruction  of  his  neighbor's  son  at 
college,  while  he  is  utterly  unable  to  secure  a  like  privilege  for 
his  own  son,  has  never  been  made  out  to  our  satis&ction.  It 
seems  to  us  improbable  that  it  ever  will  he. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  men  who  are  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  intelligence  or  public  spirit  are  beginning  to  think 
that  taxation  for  gratuitous  education  has  reached  a  point  of 
unscrupulous  extravagance  in  some  portions  of  our  country, 
which  is  exceedingly  burdensome  at  present,  and  not  a  little 
alarming  for  the  futura  When  we  tax  capital  till  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  interest  it  will  command  is  absorbed 
by  taxation,  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  capital  flees  from 
exactions  so  oppressive,  and  seeks  for  itself  a  more  congenial 
home. 
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We  do  not  Iieaitate  to  affirm  that  any  extraordinaiy  increase 
of  taxation,  without  the  existence  of  any  great  and  sudden 
emeigency  to  justify  it,  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased 
body  politic.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  symptom  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  our  public  expenditures  for  gratuitous  educa- 
tion. This  evil  must  be  arrested,  or  it  will  soon  become  a 
burden  on  the  business  and  capital  of  the  country,  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  will  soon 
demand  from  men  who  think  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  given  it 

But  however  desirable  it  may  seem  to  any  of  us,  for  these 
reasons,  that  the  State  should  confine  its  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
education  to  providing  primary  instruction  for  the  whole  people, 
leaving  the  higher  education  to  be  provided  for  by  the  volun- 
tary principle,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that,  as  things  now  are 
in  large  portions  of  our  country,  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question.  The  opportunity  of  securing 
such  an  adjustment  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  gone  by.  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  not  by  any  means  impossible. 
When  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  first  began  to  found 
colleges  in  our  great  central  valley,  had  they  been  as  harmon- 
ious and  united  in  their  plans  as  they  were  divided  and  dis- 
tracted, as  strong  through  union  and  concentration  as  they  were 
weak  through  division  and  mutual  rivalries;  had  they  com- 
bined all  their  resources  over  this  vast  field  upon  a  few  institu- 
tions, instead  of  undertaking  a  number  of  such  enterprises ;  so 
great  that  the  wealth  which  is  available  for  this  cause  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  endow  and  sustain  them,  and  the  demand  for  the 
higher  culture,  whether  present  or  prospective,  insufficient  to 
supply  them  students  in  respectable  numbers,  and  often  in  such 
proximity  as  to  be  inconvenient  rivals, — ^those  few  institutions 
which  were  really  needed  might  liave  been  made  so  strong  and 
80  influential  over  the  whole  community,  so  respectable  in  their 
endowments  and  so  satisfactory  in  the  advantages  offered,  that 
the  people  would  have  desired  no  other  provision  for  liberal 
coltore;  and  the  proposition  to  found  the  higher  seminaries 
under  State  control,  and  support  them  by  funds  drawn  from 
the  public  treasury,  would  have  found  Uttie  favor.    But  the 
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great  and  obvious  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  such  a  state  of  things  have  been  utterly  lost,  for  the  pres- 
ent certainly,  and  perhaps  forever,  by  the  blunders  and  follj  of 
those  who  have  favored  and  insisted  on  that  unreasonable  and 
unthinking  multiplication  of  colleges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  have  thus  rendered  them  nearly  all  weak,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  high  and  noble  aims  for  which  they  avowedly  exist, 
pitiful  and  contemptible.  Some  of  the  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  cause,  have  seen  and  deplored  the  evil  from 
the  beginning.  The  directors  of  the  Western  College  Society 
have  always  been  aware  of  it,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
resisted  it,  but  often  resisted  in  vain.  Sectarian  ambitions  and 
jealousies  have  done  much  to  aggravate  and  extend  it>  but  even 
they  are  by  no  means  exclusively  responsible  for  it ;  such  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  and  aided  and  encouraged  blindly 
and  unthinkingly — ^they  are  still  so  undertaken  and  so  aided-* 
without  any  due  consideration  of  their,  relations  to  other  insti- 
tutions previously  existing,  and  with  no  conception  at  all  of  the 
vastness  of  the  resources  needful  to  their  success. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable,  and  now  stands  revealed 
before  our  eyes.  The  communities  that  have  been  watching 
the  progress  of  these  feeble  and  rival  institutions  have  been  dis- 
heartened and  often  disgusted,  and  have  sought  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  higher  education,  not  be- 
cause they  desire  State  institutions, — they  do  not,  but  a  good 
deal  distrust  them,  and  would  greatly  prefer  such  colleges  as 
(he  voluntary  principle  has  fostered  in  the  older  States ; — ^but 
because  they  want  institutions  adequately  endowed  and  sus- 
tained. They  have  despaired  of  getting  such  from  these  rival 
enterprises  which  they  see  around  them.  This  cause  has  done 
more  to  enlist  the  States  in  the  founding  and  endowing  of  vast 
and  expensive  universities  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  can  be 
named.  It  is  the  staple  of  the  argument  on  which  the  advocates 
of  all  measures  for  extending  and  enlarging  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  education  rely  for 
popular  impression.  The  colleges  which  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple has  founded  are  represented  as  a  failure,  both  present  and 
prospective,  and  there  is  only  too  much  in  the  sad  fiicts  of  the 
case  to  give  countenance  to  this  representation.     The  religions 
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communitj  may  tbank  their  own  folly  for  this  result  It  is 
their  fault  that  a  public  opinion  has  been  extensively  created, 
that  the  voluntary  principle  cannot  be  relied  on  to  provide 
for  the  higher  education,  that  the  efforts  of  religious  people  are 
necessarily  so  enfeebled  by  their  mutual  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  any  great  public 
interest,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  spoken  (and  why  should  it 
not  be?),  not  even  of  religion  itself.  If  things  are  to  go  on  at 
this  rate,  the  time  is  coming  when  people  will  accept  a  State 
religion  to  escape  from  religious  anarchy;  just  as  they  have 
often  accepted  a  military  despotism  to  escape  civil  anarchy. 

A  public  opinion  has  thus  been  created  in  some  of  the  great 
States  of  the  interior,  by  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  religious 
community  to  perform  with  wisdom  and  success  the  high  and 
solemn  function  committed  to  it  by  Divine  Providence,  which 
is  making  haste  to  establish  the  higher  seminaries  under  the 
control  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  probable  the  expeiiment  must  be 
made  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  additional  burdens  on  an  already  overtaxed  people. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  for  one  moment  admitting,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  religious  people  of  the  country  to  found  col- 
lies in  the  great  central  valley  is  a  failure.  We  neither  assert 
nor  admit  anything  of  the  sort  Several  of  the  colleges  so 
founded  might  be  mentioned  by  name,  that  have  achieved  re- 
salts  so  great  and  beneficent,  that  were  they  from  this  time  to 
be  blotted  out  and  cease  to  be,  the  good  already  done  would 
richly  compensate  for  all  the  money  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
thenL  And  yet  they  neither  are,  nor  are  to  be,  blotted  out ; 
they  are  the  sound,  welMaid  foundations  on  which  the  Yales 
and  the  Princetons  of  the  great  interior  of  our  country  are  to  be 
built  for  coming  generation& 

It  is  still,  however,  true  that,  in  consequence  of  that  unwise 
multiplication  of  collies  to  which  we  have  referred,  they  have 
encountered  great  and  peculiar  disadvantages,  and  have  not 
only  seemed  to  outside  spectators  to  accomplish,  but  have  actu- 
ally accomplished,  very  much  less  than,  with  a  wiser  economy 
of  resources  devoted  to  the  case,  they  might  have  accomplished. 
Their  progress  has  been  slow  and  toilsome  and  difficult,  while 
everything  around  them  has  grown  with  rapidity.    The  scanti- 
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ness  of  their  resources  has  often  doomed  them  to  be  seen  strag- 
gling hard  for  the  boon  of  continued  existence,  while  thoosandB 
of  intelligent  men  have  been  looking  on  them  in  sharp  and 
damaging  contrast  with  the  colleges  of  the  New  England  aod 
middle  States,  or  with  those  universities  of  recent  growth 
whose  roots  draw  ample  nourishment  from  some  State  treasury. 
If  we  continue  to  divide  our  gifts  upon  a  great  number  of  rival 
colleges,  we  shall  hope  in  vain  that  our  colleges  will  be  able  to 
endure  such  comparisons  without  damage ;  and  if  our  colleges 
are  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community,  they  must  be  able  to  abide  such  comparison,  with* 
out  shame  or  humiliation.  To  a  great  extent  we  have  fiiiled  to 
provide  collies  which  are  prepared  to  abide  such  a  test  It  is 
therefore  that  an  extensive  reaction  has  taken  place  in  fisLvor  of 
State  universities,  and  not  a  few  are  making  haste  to  found  and 
endow  them  upon  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnificence  and  costli- 
ness, assuming  that  the  limitless  resources  of  American  taxation 
will  pay  for  alL 

It  is  perhaps  not  improbable  that  many  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that,  under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  e£fort 
to  sustain  colleges  on  the  voluntary  principle  is  hopeless,  and 
should  be  abandoned,  except  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  they  have  long  been  established,  and  have  grown  into 
strength  and  maturity  without  the  competition  of  State  univer- 
sities. If  this  is  our  conclusion,  our  last  error  will  be  worse 
than  the  first  Great  and  unnecessary  as  are  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  younger  colleges  are  contending,  several  of 
them  have  won  a  position,  in  spite  of  those  difficulties,  which 
will  give  them  a  most  important  influence  on  the  course  of 
liberal  learning  in  all  the  future :  they  have  fought  a  very  hard 
battle,  but  they  have  not  been  conquered,  and  they  cannot  be: 
It  is  .  immensely  important  that  these  institutions  should  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  made  fully  adequate  to  the 
work  they  have  in  hand. 

Even  if  the  care  of  liberal  learning  is  to  be  largely  trans- 
ferred from  colleges  to  State  universities,  the  presence  and 
commanding  influence  of  the  college  is  of  great  value  to  the 
universities  themselves.  Few  of  our  State  universities  have 
yet  attained  to  any  very  satis&ctory  I'esults ;  and  those  that 
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have  succeeded  have  done  so  by  constructing  their  system  very 
much  after  the  model  of  those  collies  which  were  founded 
long  ago  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Michigan  University, 
for  example,  would  never  have  been  what  it  is,  if  it  had  not 
derived  its  spirit  and  its  life  largely  from  Yale  and  Harvard. 
If  any  State  universities  are  to  attain  to  eminent  success  in 
the  future,  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  We  cannot  create 
in  this  country  a  new  liberal  education.  Our  system  cannot  be 
revolutionized.  It  may  be— will  be  gradually  changed,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  by  growth  and  development  But  it 
must  still  grow  from  the  old  roota  Each  new  branch  must  be 
an  offidioot  from  the  same  trunk.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance  that,  if  State  universities  are  to  be  founded,  they 
should  grow  up  under  the  influences  of  Colleges  which  are 
strong  enough  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  commu- 
nity around  them.  The  conservative  influence  of  such  col- 
leges tends  poweriiiUy  to  protect  the  State  universities  against 
their  greatest  danger — an  attempt  to  found  a  great  university 
upon  some  plan  which  has  originated  in  the  brain  of  a  theorizer, 
instead  of  growing  from  the  original  germs  of  our  national  life. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  persevering  in  our  work 
of  endowing  colleges.  The  success  of  the  State  in  providing 
satisfactorily  for  liberal  learning  is  as  yet  much  more  a  matter 
of  experiment  than  a  certainty.  It  is  only  too  evident,  from 
considerations  already  suggested,  that  any  system  of  education 
controlled  by  the  State  cannot  be  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  The  State  as 
such  is  indifferent  to  religion ;  it  takes  no  account  of  it  It 
must  be  expected  that  all  systems  and  institutions  which  the 
State  establishes  and  governs  will  be  homogeneous  with  the 
State  itself  The  same  causes,  then,  which  are  driving  religion 
more  and  more  from  our  public  school  system,  will  equally 
drive  it  from  our  State  universities. 

But  can  we  afford  to  drive  religion  from  all  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing? Are  the  religious  influences  of  Yale  and  Amherst  and 
Princeton  and  Oberlin  really  of  no  value  to  our  youth  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  7  The  great  body  of 
the  American  people,  especially  of  those  who  give  their  sons  a 
liberal  education,  do  not  think  so.     If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
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they  do  think  so,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  to  our  republic.  There 
are  few  American  parents,  even  of  those  who  are  not  very  re- 
ligious in  their  own  lives,  who  would  not  prefer  to  place  a  son 
at  a  college  which  derives  its  very  life  from  such  religious  in- 
fluences, rather  than  at  a  univerrity  pervaded  by  indifferentism 
to  religion.  If  then  religious  people  will  found  such  colleges, 
and  make  them  strong  in  all  those  advantages  and  attractions 
which  a  college  ought  to  afford,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict, 
that  the  higher  education  will  permanently  remain  in  their 
hands.  The  people  will  be  convinced  and  remain  convinced, 
that  the  interests  of  liberal  learning  are  safer  in  their  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  permanently  wrest 
this  great  interest  from  the  hands  of  the  religious  people  of  the 
country,  but  their  own  negligence  and  inactivity,  or  what  is 
still  worse,  their  mutual  rivalries  and  jealousies. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  it  is  perhaps  improbable 
that  State  universities  will  ever  make  satisfectory  provision  for 
liberal  education  in  this  country.  No  State  university  can 
prosper  unless  it  has  the  confidence  and  hearty  good  will  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  far  enough  from  being  evi 
dent,  that  any  State  can  permanently  so  manage  the  afbirs  of  a 
university  as  to  fulfil  this  condition.  One  of  our  great  religious 
factions,  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  in  open  feud  with  our  whole 
system  of  State  education,  and  will  be  equally  hostile  to  State 
universities.  Some  of  the  Protestant  denominations  are  in- 
creasingly distrustful,  and  quite  likely  to  assume  a  position  of 
open  hostility ;  and  their  objections  against  State  universities 
will  be  stronger  than  against  the  elementary  schools. 

Besides,  a  State  university  cannot  let  religion  alone,  for  re- 
ligion cannot  let  it  alone.  The  only  hope  that  a  university  can 
enjoy  general  favor  lies  in  conciliating  the  different  denomina- 
tions by  dividing  up  its  chairs  of  instruction  among  them,  as 
best  it  can.  But  the  hope  of  permanently  allaying  sectarian 
rivalries  by  any  such  expedient  is  delusive.  The  best  that  can 
ever  be  attained  in  this  way  is  a  condition  of  unstable  equili- 
brium, which  a  breath  of  wind  may  at  any  time  destroy.  For 
a  fuller  expression  of  our  views  of  this  point,  than  we  have  space 
for  in  this  Article,  we  refer  our  readers  to  previous  numbers  of 
this  Journal. 
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For  these  reasons  we  are  quite  as  confident  that  the  State 
cannot  be  trusted  to  provide  for  liberal  learning,  as  some  of  our 
contemporaries  are  that  it  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  the  volun- 
tary principle.  We  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  willing,  after  having  had  time  for  a  sober  second  thought, 
to  entrust  this  great  interest  of  our  civilization  to  universities, 
so  called,  which  yet  are  not  universities,  and  which,  while 
the  State  controls  them  cannot  be, — universities  which  exclude, 
by  a  necessity  of  their  constitution,  from  their  whole  course  of 
instruction,  that  knowledge  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom — 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  government  There  is  no  greater 
misnomer  than  a  university  which  can  yet  find  no  place  in  all 
hs  teaching  for  that  great  living  theme  of  the  human  mind  in 
all  ages  and  lands — religion.  To  exclude  that  subject  is  to  de- 
scend from  the  universal  to  the  partial,  and  make  the  name 
university  inapplicable  to  the  work  we  are  rearing. 

How  then  are  we  to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  so. 
greatly  hindered  our  work,  and  render  it  possible  to  secure  more 
satisfactory  results  in  the  future  ?  To  this  question  we  are  forced 
to  reply,  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of  religious  society 
among  us,  these  errors  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  unavoida- 
ble. It  is  well  for  us  to  be  distinctly  aware  that  there  are  evils 
growing  out  of  the  present  divided  condition  of  the  Church 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  remedied.  However  unreasonably 
we  may  have  multiplied  incipient  colleges,  and  however  hopelesa 
the  condition  of  many  of  them  may  be,  we  cannot  expect  that 
any  of  them  will  be  voluntarily  abandoned.  None  of  them  will 
be  willing  to  consent  to  die  for  the  public  good.  The  men  who 
fonnded  them  believed  that  they  were  needed  and  would  do 
good  and  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

Neither  can  we  hope  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such^ 
enterprises.  A  college  is  a  thing  so  really  respectable  and  bene- 
ficent in  its  influence,  that  the  public,  or  at  least  a  portion  of' 
the  public,  will  be  easily  made  to  believe  that  to  found  such 
an  institution  must  of  course  be  a  laudable  enterprise.  People 
are  easily  convinced  that  if  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people 
one  college  is  a  very  good  thing,  two  would  of  course  be  twice 
as  good ;  just  as  they  think  that  if  one  church  to  every  one 
thousand  souls  is  helpful  to  religion  and  morality,  then  one 
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church  to  every  five  hundred  souls  must  be  proportionally  more 
helpful.  We  must  therefore  still  expect  that  good  men  who 
know  little  of  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  filled  with  zeal  at  the  thought  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  founding  Yale  or  Amherst  or  Oberlin,  and  will  religiously 
resolve  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  missionary  field  where  their 
lost  is  cast ;  and  when  they  find  the  resources  of  that  field  in- 
adequate even  for  a  beginning,  they  will  go  East  for  help.  Per- 
haps they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  a  few  men 
of  established  reputation  to  give  to  the  undertaking  the  in- 
fluence of  their  names,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  relations  to  the 
whole  field,  and  to  other  institutions  of  kindred  views  on 
which  large  outlays  have  been  already  made,  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  come  into  competition ;  and  thus  enable  it  to  obtain 
from  givers  whose  generosity  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  whose 
neglect  of  thoughtfiil  discrimination  cannot  be  too  much  de- 
plored, such  help  as  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  divide  between 
two  feeble  institutions,  those  resources  which  ought  to  have 
been  concentrated  on  one  strong  one.  We  must  expect  to  see 
such  things  done  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  be  obliged  to  deplore  in  vain  this  great  waste  of  the 
resources  of  Christian  learning.  We  must  expect  to  see  the 
spirit  of  sect  keen-sighted  to  discern  immediate  sectarian  in- 
terests and  necessities,  but  blind  to  what  the  general  good  re- 
quires ;  and  therefore  ready  to  found  colleges  in  the  interest  of 
:sect8,  utterly  regardless  of  what  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions are  doing  for  what  ought  to  be  the  common  cause. 

All  these  sorrowful  things  we  have  seen,  and  must  expect  to 
see  them  again.  They  are  evils  for  which  we  can  prescribe  no 
immediate  remedy.  And  yet  we  are  not  without  hope.  The 
dependence  of  our  colleges  for  sufficient  endowment  is  not  up- 
on the  small  annual  or  occasional  contributions  of  the  masses. 
These  may  do  important  service  in  the  infismcy  of  an  institution, 
but  they  cannot  be  a  permanent  reliance;  To  endow  collies, 
and  to  provide  them  with  those  permanent  edifices  which,  while 
they  afford  convenient  rooms  for  all  the  uses  of  the  institution^ 
give  it  also  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  for  providing  adequate  libraries,  cabinets,  and  other  useful 
instruments  of  instruction,  colleges  must  depend  on  the  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  the  wealthy. 
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The  men  who  disp>ense  this  munificence  are  little  exposed  to 
the  influences  which  have  so  unreasonably  multiplied  colleges. 
They  will  prefer  either  adequately  to  endow  an  institution  and 
make  it  a  monument  to  their  own  memory,  or  else  to  bestow 
their  liberality  on  institutions  which  are  sure  to  obtain  such 
bene£etctions  from  others  as  will,  in  addition  to  their  own,  make 
them  respectable  and  influential  Such  donations  will  not 
therefore  be  scattered  indiscriminately  among  all  the  colleges 
that  haye  acquired  a  '*  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  will 
for  the  most  part  be  concentrated  upon  those  that  are  likely  to 
live  and  be  strong  and  influential  That  law  of  life  that,  "  To 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,*'  seems  a  little 
hard  when  we  are  struggling  with  difliculties  too  great  to  be 
overcome;  but^  in  its  application  to  our  colleges,  it  is  benefi- 
cent and  necessary.  The  thing  that  is  desirable  is,  not  an 
equitable  division  among  all  the  colleges  we  have,  but  a  con- 
centration on  such  as  we  need  and  can  adequately  sustain. 

In  this  quarter,  however,  there  lies  a  great  danger  which  we 
must  not  fail  to  point  out.  Let  us  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  States  in  the  interior  are  going  permanently  to  rely  on 
the  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  higher  cultura  A 
few  of  our  young  men  may  seek  an  education  in  those  collies. 
But  they  are  too  distant,  and  united  to  us  by  too  few  and  feeble 
influences,  to  do  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  education.  The 
States  that  border  on  the  lakes,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  cannot  be  reached  and  educated  by  ^nes  of  railway 
and  telegraph  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length.  A  State  with  three  millions  of  present  population  and 
a  prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase  will  have  institutions  of  its 
own  for  the  higher  education ;  and  if  the  voluntary  principle 
does  not  or  cannot  provide  them,  the  State  will  and  must 

The  danger  to  which  we  allude  is  that  the  collies  in  these 
States  are  so  feeble  and  so  much  in  competition  with  each  other, 
that  none  of  them  will  attract  the.  attention  and  receive  the 
donations  of  the  wealthy ;  and  that  therefore  all  will  be  alike  in- 
significant and  powerless,  and  that  thus  the  higher  culture  will 
pass  away  from  them  and  &11  into  far  less  trustworthy  hands. 
This  danger  is  real  and  great     We  cannot  forbear  earnestly  to 
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invite  the  attention  of  men  of  wealth,  wherever  residing,  to  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  We  entreat  them  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  all  too  equal  com- 
petition among  many  colleges,  by  bestowing,  upon  a  few,  such 
ample  endowments  as  will  render  them  fully  adequate  to  the 
work  providentially  assigned  them  to  do.  There  is  no  other  hope 
of  retaining  the  care  of  liberal  learning  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  the  hands  of  religious  men  and  institutions  which  they  con- 
trol Let  men  who  have  such  gifts  at  their  disposal  make  their 
own  choice,  being  careful  to  select  those  which  in  their  judg- 
ment are  most  promising  of  lasting  influence  and  efficiency,  and, 
however  our  favorite  enterprizes  may  fere,  we  promise  them 
our  lasting  gratitude. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  there  are  institutions  which  have 
been  raised  up  by  lives  of  Christian  toil  and  struggle  amid  diffi- 
culties such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  have  attained  to  such  I 
positions,  that  they  can  be  made  strong  and  influential  without  ! 
any  such  enormous  outlay  as  would  be  necessary  to  found 
an  entirely  new  institution.  The  resources  which  they  have 
accumulated,  though  inadequate,  are  highly  important  They 
have  been  trained,  too,  in  the  school  of  hard  experience,  amid 
the  very  difficulties  that  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  They  know 
perfectly  what  they  want,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal.  One  hundred  thousand  he- 
stowed  on  one  of  these  colleges  will  do  more  for  the  cause  than 
a  million  drawn  by  a  university  from  some  State  treasury. 

No  intelligent  man  can  attentively  consider  this  subject  in  all 
its  relations,  without  being  solemnly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance  The  fitting  destiny  of  the  American  Republic 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  merely  physical  and  material  civiliza- 
tion. No  people  have  ever  had  an  equal  need  of  a  high  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  culture.  If  this  nation  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  principles  it  has  proclaimed,  and  the  position  it 
occupies  among  the  nations  of  tiie  earth  ;  if  it  is  even  to  retain 
and  perpetuate  the  privileges  and  blessings  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing, it  must  cultivate  the  highest  manhood.  For  cultivating 
such  manhood  no  instrumentality  has  yet  been  devised  which 
can  take  the  place  of  our  colleges  ;  and  nowhere  is  their  influ- 
ence more  needed  than  amid  the  exhaustless  material  resources. 
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and  the  multitudinous  populations  of  our  great  central  valley — 
a  valley  which  in  the  year  2000  will  contain  a  population  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  central  valley  of  China. 
If  anywhere  on  earth  there  is  need  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
mentalities for  promoting  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  which  man  is  capable  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  here.  It  is  here  too  that  there  is  greatest  danger  that  these 
instrumentalities  will  pass  into  neglect  and  disusa  The  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  danger  has  in  it  much  that  is  alarming. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  despondency.  This  rage  for  a 
civilization  wholly  material  will  not  last  forever.  The  God  of 
this  world  will  not  have  things  all  his  own  way  after  all, — God 
has  never  yet  deserted  this  nation  in  the  times  of  its  necessity. 
In  relation  to  the  subject  discussed  in  this  Article,  this  is  one  of 
those  times ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  day 
of  deliverance  may  be  near  at  hand. 
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Abticlb    IV.— HERBERT    SPENCER'S    PRINCIPLES   OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Principles  of  Psychology.     By  Herbebt  Spencer     New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1878.    2  vols. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1855.  It  has  since  been 
revised  and  greatly  extended,  and  now  appears  as  tbe  psycho- 
logical part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophical  series.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  direct  examination,  however,  we  wish  to  make 
some  preliminary  remarks  about  the  Spencerian  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  some  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  are  perfectly  compatible  with  Theism. 
The  Theist  of  the  last  century  conceived  of  creation  as  the 
work  of  a  moment  The  Creator  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as 
the  lightning  flashes  out  of  the  dark  night,  so  the  worlds  were 
"  won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite,*'  and  each  one  started 
on  its  way,  perfect  after  its  kind.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the 
long  times  of  natural  history  and  geology,  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  higher  forms  which  these  sciences  seem  to 
teach,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  conception.  It  is  said  that 
the  law  which  holds  for  all  present  development  is  true  of  crea- 
tion also :  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com 
in  the  ear.  It  was  while  darkness  yet  hung  over  the  face  of 
the  deep  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  nature,  to  bring 
forth  the  living  from  the  lifeless.  It  was  while  yet  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void  that  the  Divine  Sower  went  forth 
to  sow.  There,  upon  that  waste  theater  of  mist,  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  life  and  mind.  They  were  freighted  with  the  desti- 
nies of  individuals,  and  species,  and  races,  for  all  the  ages  to 
coma  In  them  was  involved  all  that  has  since  been  evolved. 
They  made  for  themselves  form,  and  laid  under  contribution 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  until  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  swarmed 
with  the  most  varied  and  complex  existence.    Such  a  doctrine 
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of  evolution  might  be  worthily  held,  and,  indeed,  it  has  many 
elements  of  peculiar  sublimity  and  grandeur. 

But  there  is  another  fonn  of  the  evolution  theory.  The 
thorough-going  evolutionist,  availing  himself  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  forces,  paces  with  firm  step  through  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  then  brings  all  things  home 
to  the  parentage  of  matter  and  forca  He  drives  back  beyond 
all  life,  beyond  all  form,  beyond  even  the  present  material  ele- 
ments, back  to  the  raw  beginnings  of  matter  and  force.  At 
that  distant  point  there  are  no  such  myths  as  life  and  mind ; 
these  are  unimaginable  ages  down  the  future.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  little  lumps  of  good,  hard  matter.  These  are  the  foun- 
tain head  of  existence,  and  need  but  to  be  left  alone  long 
enoagh  to  transform  chaos  into  creation.  This  is  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  scientific  book  of  Qenesia  This  is  evolution  as 
it  is  held  by  the  "  New  School "  of  philosophy,  of  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  one  of  the  chief  apostles. 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  state  the  true  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem which  the  New  Philosophy  attempts  to  solve.  It  often 
happens  that  a  few  vague  and  general  analogies  are  allowed  to 
blind  the  reason  to  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  problem,  and 
it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  many  of  the  evolutionists 
themselves  properly  appreciate  the  task  they  have  to  perform. 
Their  proposition  in  plain  words  is  this :  all  things  have  come 
by  a  rigid  mechanical  sequence  from  the  condensation  of  that 
primeval  mist  Not  merely  the  forms  of  matter,  but  life,  and 
mind,  and  their  various  manifestations,  have  all  been  evolved 
by  necessary  physical  causation.  Men  think  that  thought  and 
motion  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  buzzing  of  atoms, 
but,  in  truth,  these  little  lumps  need  only  to  be  properly  com- 
bined to  become  self-conscious,  and  think,  and  feel,  and  hope, 
and  aspire.  If  there  had  been  a  spectator  who  could  have 
detected  the  position  of  the  forces  in  that  nebulous  mass,  he 
could  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  have  reasoned  down 
through  orbital  rings  to  solid  globes,  to  continents  and  seas,  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  to  man,  to  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  to 
Newton  and  the  Frincipia,  to  Milton  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  to 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  By  simple  deductive  reasoning,  as 
the  engineer  traces  beforehand  the  track  of  a  ball,  so  that  spec- 
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tator  could  have  foreseen  all  our  art,  our  science,  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  could  have  prophesied  all  that  is  yet  to  coma  He 
could  have  foretold  all  the  folly,  and  suffering,  and  sin  of  men. 
There  is  not  a  mote'  that  trembles  in  the  sunbeam,  nor  a  leaf 
that  is  driven  in  the  wind,  whose  existence,  and  whose  exact 
position,  he  could  not  have  foretold  The  problem  would  have 
been  a  complex  one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
purely  mechanical  one.  There  is  not  a  thought  that  ever  has 
toiled  or  that  ever  shall  toil  in  a  human  brain,  there  is  not  an 
ache  that  has  ever  wrung  a  human  heart,  that  was  not  poten- 
tially there.  Our  longings  for  knowledge  were  there;  and 
when  we  inquire  after  the  origin  of  things,  our  thoughts  but 
return  to  their  early  home.  Mr.  Spencer,  and  his  philosophy, 
and  the  criticisms  upon  it,  were  there.  Whatever  we  can  con- 
ceive that  is  complex,  or  accidental,  or  free,  was  there.  Those 
dancing  atoms  whirled  and  whirled  until  they  became  self-con- 
scious, and  thought,  and  reflected,  and  wrote  their  own  autobi- 
ography in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer.  We  are  not  mis- 
representing the  theory.  Prof.  Tyndall  says  of  it :  "  Strip  it 
naked  and  you  stand  &ce  to  fiuse  with  the  notion  that  not  only 
the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular  or  animal  life,  not  alone 
the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  the  lion,  not  alone  the  exquis- 
ite and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  the 
human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phe- 
nomena— were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud."  (Frag.  Science, 
p.  169.)  In  this  evolution  there  has  been  no  guiding  mind. 
Mr.  Spencer  demands  no  purpose,  but  only  a  power.  The  aim 
of  his  philosophy  is  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator  is  needless.  He  is  impatient  of  the  doctrine 
which  makes  creation  the  work  of  wisdom,  and  calls  it  the 
"carpenter  theory."  If  we  consider  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  here  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
purpose  to  preserve  the  species ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
think  so  on  pain  of  being  charged  with  "fetishism,"  If  we 
think  of  the  eye  or  ear  as  it  forms  in  the  womb,  it  would  seem 
the  power  at  work  must  understand  the  laws  of  optics  and 
acoustics,  to  form  these  organs  in  such  exact  and  complex 
accordance  with  them.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  these  organs, 
thus  forming  before  they  are  needed,  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
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future  needs,  and  a  purpose  of  supplying  them ;  but  this  belief, 
too,  lies  under  the  ban  of  fetishism.  The  eyes  are  used  to  see 
with,  but  they  were  not  made  for  that  purposa  The  ears  hear, 
but  they  were  not  designed  for  hearing.  The  organs  of  repro- 
duction serve  to  perpetuate  the  species,  but  they  were  not  made 
for  this  end.  Everything,  no  matter  how  complex  in  its  adap- 
tations, exhibits  the  working  of  a  power ;  nothing  represents 
the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose.  "  The  transformation  of  an  indef- 
inite incoherent  homogeneity  into  a  definite  coherent  heteroge- 
neity, which  goes  on  everywhere  until  it  brings  about  a  reverse 
transformation,  is  consequent  upon  certain  simple  laws  of  force." 
(First  Prin.,  p.  496.)  Such  is  the  theory.  To  many  it  will  seem 
to  break  down  fix)m  pure  excess  of  absurdity.  We  pretend  not 
to  decide ;  but  we  insist  that  every  one  who  is  fond  of  talking 
magniloquently  about  evolution,  should  know  precisely  what 
he  has  to  prove. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  his  sys- 
tem is  atheistic  The  ground  of  the  denial  is  this ;  he  believes 
in  an  unknowable  But  upon  inquiry  this  unknowable  proves 
to  be  merely  the  substance  which  underlies  phenomena.  It  has 
neither  sense  nor  intelligence  nor  will  To  attribute  these  to 
it  is  a  species  of  fetishisnL  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  he 
saves  his  system  from  atheism  by  calling  this  thing  God.  We 
will  not  quarrel  about  names.  That  which  we  know  as  matter 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  thinga  This  matter,  working 
according  to  mechanical  laws,  without  intelligence  or  purpose, 
has  transformed  chaos  into  creation.  This  is  the  doctrine,  and 
this  is  essential  atheism. 

Mr.  Spencer  further  denies  that  his  system  is  materialistic. 
The  New  Philosophy  plumes  itself  upon  rising  above  the  con- 
test between  spiritualist  and  materialist,  and  pronounces  the 
question  to  be  a  strife  of  worda  The  claim  is  the  emptiest 
I)retense.  "  That  no  idea  or  feeling  arises  save  as  a  result  of 
some  physical  force  expended  in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming 
a  common  place  of  science ;  and  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evi- 
dence will  see  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  a  preconceived  theory  can  explain  its  non-acceptance." 
(First  Prin.,  p.  280.)  That  mental  force  is  but  transformed  phy- 
sical force,  is  the  primary  assumption.      The  mind   itself  is 
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defined  as  a  "  series  of  states  of  consciousness,"  and  a  state  of 
consciousness  is  declared  to  be  but  a  transformed  nerve-current 
Now  note  the  result  Without  a  nervous  system  there  can  be 
no  nerve-currents,  and  without  nerve-currents  there  can  be  no 
states  of  consciousness,  and  without  states  of  consciousness  there 
can  be  no  mind.  The  mind  comes  into  existence  with  the 
organism,  and  both  perish  together.  During  its  existence  it  is 
absolutely  determined  by  external  conditions,  for  Mr.  Spencer 
denies  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  soul  can  be  £ree,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  it  is,  the  fact  would  be  destructive  to  his 
theory.  Now  it  is  rather  instructive  after  such  teaching  as  this 
to  be  told  that  **  the  explanations  here  given  are  no  more  ma- 
terialistic than  they  are  spiritualistic"  (F.  P.,  p.  502) ;  and  the 
reason  why  is,  "  We  can  think  of  matter  only  in  terms  of  mind." 
But  since  matter  is  not  affected  by  our  thoughts,  and  since  mat- 
ter and  force  have  produced  mind,  we  fail  to  see  how  this  re- 
mark helps  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  frequency 
and  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  makes  such  statements, 
that  he  really  thinks  that  they  save  his  system  from  materialism. 
Yet  if  a  system  which  makes  the  soul  a  product  of  organized 
matter,  which  must  of  course  perish  with  the  organism,  is  not 
materialistic,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  materialism  is.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  doctrine  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  New 
Philosophy  openly  avow,  whether  from  keener  logical  percep- 
tion, or  from  greater  candor,  we  do  not  decida 

One  more  general  criticism  must  be  offered  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  volumes  in  hand.  Every  system  of  evolution  which 
is  not  guided  by  intelligence,  is  merely  a  new  edition  of  the 
time-honored  theory  of  chance.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  gen- 
eral impression  among  reasoners  on  this  subject  that  besides  in- 
telligence and  chance  a  third  something  may  be  found  to  which 
the  universe  may  be  referred.  This  third  something  is  law. 
The  modern  atheist  would  be  ashamed  to  talk  of  chance  in  the 
fashion  of  the  earlier  sceptica  On  the  contraryy  he  repudiates 
their  views  with  indignation,  and  talks  of  law  as  G-od.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  new  name  for  the  old  idol ;  it  does,  indeed, 
serve  to  give  an  aspect  of  freshness  to  the  threadbare  arguments 
of  his  sect,  but  it  in  no  wise  alters  the  underlying  philosophy. 
To  say  that  all  things  have  been  evolved  by  law,  while  denying 
that  anything  has  been  done  for  a  purpose,  has,  to  be  sure,  a 
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more  respectable  appearance  than  the  old  assertion  that  all 
things  have  happened  to  be  as  they  are ;  but  the  two  statements 
differ  only  in  appearance.  For  since  to-day  is  everywhere  de- 
termined by  yesterday,  we  find  that  all  days  were  determined 
by  that  first  day.  Now  before  this  philosophy  can  assnme  to 
be  an  explanation  at  all,  it  must  account  for  that  first  day. 
The  answer  would  probably  be  that  that  day  needs  no  expla- 
nation. Simple,  homogeneous  matter  bears  no  marks  of  origi- 
nation, and  may  be  eternal.  Now  if  all  things  can  be  traced 
back  to  this,  a  sufficient  account  has  been  given ;  and  we  need 
go  no  further.  The  force  of  this  answer  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  organization  where  we  cannot  trace  it  But 
Prof  Tyndall  says:  "It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  between  the  microscopic  limit  and  the  true  molecu- 
lar limit  there  is  room  for  infinite  permutations  and  combina- 
tion&  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  poles  of  the  atoms  are 
arranged,  that  tendency  is  given  to  their  powers,  so  that  when 
these  poles  and  powers  have  free  action,  and  proper  stimulus 
in  a  suitable  environment,  they  determine  first  the  germ  and 
afterward  the  complete  organism.  The  first  marshalling  of  the 
atoms,  on  which  all  subsequent  action  depends,  baffles  a  keener 
power  than  that  of  the  microscope.  Through  pure  excess  of 
complexity,  and  long  before  observation  can  have  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  the  most  highly-trained  intellect,  the  most  refined 
and  disciplined  imagination,  retires  in  bewilderment  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  problem.  "We  are  struck  dumb  by  an 
astonishment  which  no  microscope  can  relieve,  doubting  not 
only  the  power  of  our  instrument,  but  even  whether  we  ourselves 
possess  the  intellectual  elements  which  will  enable  us  to  grapple 
with  the  ultimate  structural  energies  of  nature."  (Frag.  Science, 
p.  158.)  Prof.  Tyndall  here  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  bi- 
ologists and  physiologists  constantly  overlook — the  almost  infi- 
nite complexity  of  what  the  microscope  sees  as  simple.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  hear  physiologists,  Mr.  Spencer 
among  the  rest,  speaking  of  germs  as  perfectly  homogeneous 
because  the  microscope  detects  no  trace  of  organization,  and 
indeed  their  reasoning  derives  much  of  its  plausibility  from 
this  utterly  false  assumption.  If  the  complex  animal  can  be 
developed  from  the  homogeneous  germ,  it  is  not  incredible 
that  the  complexity  of  creation  should  be  derived  from  the 
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homogeneous  nebula.  But  if  what  Prof  Tyndall  has  told 
us  is  true,  we  see  that  the  homogeneity  of  the  nebula  was 
only  in  seeming.  Below  the  limits  of  everything  but  mental 
vision,  there  were  structural  energies  of  such  complexity  that 
we  must  question  whether  we  have  the  mental  elements  which 
will  enable  us  to  grapple  with  them.  It  was  in  that  realm,  in- 
accessible to  every  thing  but  mind,  that  the  wonders  of  creation 
were  wrought  out  Again  we  ask,  who  determined  that  first 
day  ?  The  simplicity  on  which  the  atheist  relied  has  gone. 
Here  is  the  most  complex  play  of  hidden  forces.  What  determines 
their  action?  Who  gave  the  atoms  their  primal  impulse? 
Who  so  determined  their  tendencies  that  all  the  wonders  of  life 
should  follow  ?  Who  guided  these  structural  energies  so  that 
they  hit  upon  the  laws  of  sound  and  light  ?  Who  so  controlled 
them  that  they  should  learn  how  to  foresee  the  future,  and  pro- 
vide for  time  to  come?  We  must  remember  that,  if  this  evolu- 
tion doctrine  be  true,  every  thing  which  exists  now  existed  in  its 
causes  then.  That  nebulous  time  manifested  no  less  intelligence 
and  purpose  than  the  present  does.  The  only  difference  is  that 
what  was  implicit  then  has  become  explicit  now.  But  the  causes 
were  then  in  exact  and  complex  adjustment,  which  should 
give  birth  to  to-day.  These  are  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
the  theory  itsel£  No  matter  how  far  back  we  go ;  if  we  assume 
that  that  nebula  was  the  ruin  of  an  earlier  system,  which  had 
in  turn  been  born  from  an  antecedent  nebula,  still,  at  the  earliest 
time,  we  find  the  exact  and  complex  adjustment  of  powers  and 
tendencies  which  needs  only  time  to  evolve  all  that  is.  Bwt 
what  produced  that  first  adjustment?  Nothing  is  explained 
until  that  is  accounted  for.  There  is  no  d  priori  necessity  for 
such  an  adjustment ;  there  is  rather  the  strongest  improbability 
against  it  Either  that  first  balancing  of  powers  and  tendencies 
and  interactions  was  the  work  of  wisdom,  or  (it  was  the  work 
of  chance  ;  and  in  that  case  all  that  has  sprung  from  it  was  the 
work  of  chance  also.  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  intelligence  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  evolution ;  it  follows,  then,  in  spite  of 
all  the  empty  vaporing  about  law,  that  chance  is  the  architect 
of  the  universe.  Evolution  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  is  a 
sublime  doctrine ;  but  evolution  without  such  guidance  is  the 
old  doctrine  of  chance  over  again.  We  have  little  sympathy 
with  this  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  creation,  and  our  faith 
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in  the  atomic  theory  is  very  slight ;  but  even  reasoning  upon 
that  doctrine,  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  chance  and 
intelligence.  When  we  get  to  the  naked  form  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
teaching  it  is  simply  this :  a  cloud  of  atoms,  if  shaken  together 
long  enough,  will  hit  upon  living  forms ;  will  provide  eyes  and 
ears,  and  adapt  them  to  light  and  sound ;  wUl  furnish  all  the 
internal  oi^ns,  and  balance  their  several  functions ;  will  be- 
come self-conscious,  and  capable  of  thought  and  emotion.  The 
New  Philosophy  is  not  so  new  after  all,  for,  except  in  termin- 
ology, this  is  the  exact  doctrine  which  Lucretius  and  Democri- 
tus  taught  two  thousand  yeai^  ago.  The  only  thing  which 
gives  the  new  heresy  greater  plausibility  than  the  old,  is  the 
greater  extension  of  the  universe  in  time.  Who  knows  what 
might  happen  in  etertiity  ?  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  find  the 
atoms  playing  any  such  tricks  to-day,  but  time  works  wonders ; 
and  who  can  say  what  might  not  have  happened  back  there  in 
the  dark?  And  so  the  evolutionist  becomes  confused  and 
giddy  from  the  long  times  with  which  he  deals,  and  speaks  of 
'^  limitless  ages"  and  ^'  untold  millions  of  years''  as  if  time  could 
certainly  correlate  with  intelligence.  Because  the  work  of  in- 
telligence is  not  stolen  outright  but  by  piecemeal,  and  because 
the  robbery  has  been  scattered  over  ages,  the  theft  has  been 
allowed  to  escape  notice.  It  is  the  error  of  the  old  mythology 
over  again.  The  evolutionist  gets  the  world  upon  the  back  of 
the  tortoise,  and  then,  either  he  forgets  to  supply  any  footing 
for  the  tortoise,  or  else  his  &ith  becomes  sufficiently  robust  to 
venture  to  stand  alone.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  prob- 
lem of  atheism  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  contest  of  chance 
against  intelligence; 

We  have  lingered  thus  long  upon  the  threshold  of  our  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  show  the  true  nature  of  the  Spencerian  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  Whatever  Mr.  Spencer's  own  views  may  be, 
the  doctrine  of  his  books  is  fatalism,  materialism,  atheism. 
We  do  not  use  these  words  as  terms  of  opprobrium  at  all,  but 
as  exactly  descriptive  of  the  system.  It  has  occurred  to  us, 
too,  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  often  lauded  as  a  great  apostle  of  progress, 
it  would  be  well  to  know  precisely  the  kind  of  progress  of 
which  he  is  an  apostle.  He  knbws  no  personal  Ood  and  no 
immortal  soul.  There  is  no  love  or  sympathy  in  the  heavens 
above  and  there  is  no  life  to  come. 
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However,  it  is  not  for  the  critic  to  get  frightened  at  resalta, 
but  to  ask  for  the  credentials  of  the  doctrine;  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  theory  is  false  because  it  is  materialistic  or  athe- 
istic. If  the  reasoning  is  just,  and  the  assumptions  are  well 
founded ;  then,  let  the  doctrine  be  accepted  with  all  its  dread- 
ful consequences.  But  if  the  reasoning  be  contradictory,  and 
the  assumptions  false  and  absurd ;  then,  let  the  doctrine  perish. 
This  is  the  question  we  have  now  to  consider. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  will  find  its  greatest  difficulties 
in  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  mind.  For,  not  to  mention 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  sensation  and  thought  out  of  the 
clashing  of  inert  atoms,  before  this  doctrine  can  be  proved,  the 
validity  of  logical  laws,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  our  men- 
tal processes,  must  be  established.  Otherwise  the  results 
reached  by  reasoning  will  be  untrustworthy ;  and  all  science 
and  evolution  must  disappear  together.  We  expect  to  find 
upon  a  psychological  examination  that  the  metaphysical  data 
of  all  reasoning  transcend  the  teaching  of  experience.  In  that 
case  the  evolutionist  can  take  his  choice ;  either  he  can  admit 
their  validity,  which  will  prove  fatal  to  his  system,  since  it  will 
put  mind  outside  of  his  theory ;  or  he  can  deny  their  validity, 
which  will  be  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  In  examining 
the  testimony,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  points  which  most  be 
proved :  1st,  that  the  physical  forces  and  sensation  correlate ; 
2d,  that  thought  is  only  transformed  sensation ;  8d,  that  the  in- 
tuitions of  reason,  while  valid  for  all  space  and  time,  are  the 
product  of  experience ;  and  4th,  that  the  soul  has  no  self-deter- 
mining power.  If  any  of  these  points  cannot  be  made  out,  the 
theory  breaks  down  hopelessly  in  its  application  to  mind. 

In  applying  his  theory  to  the  explanation  of  mental  evolu- 
tion, Mr.  Spencer  finds  a  philosophy  ready-made  to  his  hand. 
The  experience  philosophy  has  sought  for  ages  to  prove  that 
all  that  is  in  the  mind  has  been  derived  from  sensation.  Be- 
ginning with  sensations,  it  aims  to  show,  by  combining  these, 
how  all  the  laws  of  thinking  and  all  our  apparently  simple 
beliefs  have  been  generated.  The  law  of  causation,  the  princi- 
ples of  formal  logic,  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  and  the 
moral  postulates  of  conscience;  are  only  elaborated  and  refined 
sensations.     The  astronomer  who  accepts  the  nebular  theory 
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seeks  to  show  how  the  original  mist  must  condense  and  build 
up  solid  globes  with  continents  and  sea&  So  the  experience- 
philosophy  seeks  to  show  how  sensations  condense  and  differ- 
entiate and  integrate  until  the  solid  framework  of  mind  is  built 
up.  There  is,  indeed,  much  in  the  mind  at  present  that  seems 
independent  of  experience,  as  the  belief  in  logical  axioms,  or 
in  causation  ;  and  these  beliefs  ever  put  on  airs  and  repudiate 
their  parentage,  and,  worst  of  all,  assume  to  lord  it  over  experi- 
ence itselt  Such  filial  impiety  deserves  severe  rebuke;  and 
the  experience-philosopher  proceeds  to  reduce  these  pretend- 
ers to  becoming  humility  by  showing  them  the  baseness  of 
their  birth.  The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  a  flower  are  but 
,  transformations  of  the  mould  at  its  root ;  so  all  that  seems 
independent  or  noble  in  the  mind  is  but  transformed  pains  and 
pleasures.  The  mind  has  no  powers  of  its  own,  but  gains  them 
from  without,  and  its  laws  are  all  enacted  for  it  by  experience. 
Whatever  seems  independent  of  this  source  is  an  imposter, 
whose  claims  must  be  met  with  becoming  scorn.  This  philos- 
ophy is  adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer  without  any  important  modifi- 
cations as  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  By  means  of 
the  correlation  of  the  forces,  .he  hooks  the  beginnings  of  mind 
to  the  physical  world,  and  the  experience- philosophy  explains 
mental  evolution.  In  the  hands  of  all  its  defenders  this  philos- 
ophy has  always  taken  an  insane  delight  in  knocking  out  its 
own  brains ;  and  as  habit  strengthens  with  age,  we  expect  to 
find  it  performing  this  interestiiig  feat  with  unusual  gusto 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

All  knowledge  is  subjective  and  begins  in  the  mind  itself. 
All  that  we  know  is  known  in  consciousness,  and  whatever 
cannot  report  itself  there,  must  remain  forever  unknown.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  world  without  us  is  known  only  through 
modifications  of  consciousness ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  the 
mental  operations  of  others,  is  known  only  by  assimilating 
them  to  our  own.  For  this  reason  we  must  dissent  from  the 
assumption  which  underlies  Mr.  Spencer  s  work,  that  mind  can 
be  understood  only  by  observing  its  evolution  in  the  lower 
forms  of  life  On  the  contrary,  biological  and  physiological 
studies  can  of  themselves  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
nature  or  the  evolution  of  mind.  Even  if  we  should  grant  to 
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the  mind  perfect  perceptive  powers,  so  that  it  could  trace  the 
most  secret  workings  of  nature^s  molecular  machiDerj,  it  could 
see  nothing  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  brain  itself  but 
molecular  motion;  it  could  not  see  thought  or  sensation.  How 
do  we  know  that  the  motions  of  animals  are  not  automatic? 
how  do  we  know  that  they  have  any  psychological  meaning  at 
all  ?  It  is  only  as  we  infer  that  like  motions  mean  the  same  in 
them  as  in  us ;  it  is  only  as  we  know  our  own  mind,  that  we 
can  take  the  first  step  toward  a  knowledge  of  mind  in  the  lower 
ordera  Now  since  this  is  so,  since  human  psychology  must 
precede  all  other,  and  since  the  psychology  of  the  polyps  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  we  submit  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  give  such  inquiries  any  very  great  weight  Yet , 
Mr.  Spencer  aigues  and  s^rgues  for  hundreds  of  pages  upon  a 
psychology  which  is  pure  conjecture,  to  disprove  the  only  psy- 
chology which  we  can  directly  know. 

But  if  all  knowledge  begins  at  home,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
first  importance  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  cognitive  act 
If,  then,  we  look  closely  at  this,  we  shall  see  that  in  eveiy  act 
of  perception  there  is  always  given  two  things,  the  mind  per- 
ceiving, and  the  object  perceived.  Every  perceptive  act  con- 
tains these  two  elements,  and,  we  believe,  contains  them  in 
exact  equipoise.  The  mind  gives  itself  as  looking  forth  upon 
a  scene  which  is  not  itself  This  fact  of  a  division  is  admitted 
by  every  one;  but  some  philosophers  have  denied  its  trust- 
worthiness. To  be  sure,  the  mind  does  distinguish  itself  from 
the  scene ;  but  this  distinction  represents  no  reality  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  so-called  object  is  but  a  representation 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  through  the  operation  of  its 
own  laws.  We  believe  that  an  examination  would  show  that 
this  primary  distinction  cannot  be  argued  away  ;  but  if  either 
member  of  the  antithesis  is  to  be  destroyed,  which  shall  it  be? 
The  subjective  element  is  given  beyond  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tion. Self  as  perceiving  is  the  most  fundamental  datum  of 
consciousness.  The  object  can  be  reached  only  by  accepting 
the  testimony  of  the  subject  Deny  that  testimony,  and  the 
universe  disappears  in  a  bottomless  pit  of  nihilism.  If  either 
member  is  given  up  it  must  be  the  objective ;  and  the  result 
must  be  absolute  idealism.     We  insist  upon  it ;  the  subjective 
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element  must  stand  to  make  any  science  possible.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  admit  the  distinction,  or  deny  the  object ;  and 
either  woul^  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theory. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Spencer  himself  insists  upon  this  distinction, 
and  calls  it  one  which  transcends  consciousness  by  underlying 
it  He  says :  "  Where  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  we  dis- 
tinguish as  Subject  and  Object  have  been  severally  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an 
assimilation  of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of 
Subject  and  Object,  which  is  itself  consciousness  of  a  difference 
transcending  all  other  differences.  So  far  from  helping  us  to 
think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to  render 
more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a  common 
concept — a  thought  under  which  they  can  be  united."  (Vol.  i, 
p.  157.)  ^'  That  a  unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with 
a  unit  of  motion,  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when  we 
bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition"  (p.  158).  Again  he  says : 
•'  Nevertheless  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all,  that 
if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or  of 
translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena,  the 
latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two" 
(p.  162).  If  we  had  not  been  aware  beforehand  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  unbounded,  almost  supernatural,  appetite  for  self- 
contradiction,  we  should  have  supposed  on  reading  these  pas- 
sages that  he  intended  to  take  his  own  advice,  and  "rest 
content  with  that  duality  of  them  which  our  constitution  neces- 
sitates." But  to  do  this  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory ;  and  that 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  one.  Accordingly,  though  "  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion ;"  and 
though  "  analysis  but  serves  to  render  more  manifest  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  for  them  a  common  concept ;"  and  though 
"the  antithesis  of  Subject  and  Object  is  never  to  be  transcended 
while  consciousness  lasts ;"  Mr.  Spencer,  nevertheless,  assures 
us  that  **it  is  one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is 
manifested  to  us  subjectively  and  objectively."  (Vol.  i,  p.  627.) 
It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Spencer  to  give  any  proof  of  this ; 
and,  indeed,  proof  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  this  Ultimate 
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Beality  is  the  Unknowable  whose  operations,  of  oouise,  tran- 
scend criticism.  Logic  lias  no  place  in  that  realm,  assertion 
alone  can  enter. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  inadvertently  gives  us  a  much  more  con- 
crete statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
united.  He  says :  "  For  just  in  the  same  way  the  object  is  the 
unknown  permanent  nextis  which  is  never  itself  a  phenome- 
non, but  is  that  which  holds  phenomena  together;  so  is  the 
^subject  the  unknown  permanent  nexus  which  is  never  itself  a 
state  of  consciousness,  but  which  holds  this  states  of  conscious- 
ness together.  (VoL  ii,  p.  484.)  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
subject,  and  then,  though  it  is  "  unknown,"  he  proceeds  to  tell 
'US  what  this  nexits  is.  *^For  as  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of 
(this  work,  an  idea  is  the  psychical  side  of  what  on  its  physical 
«ide  is  an  involved  set  of  molecular  changes  propagated  through 
^an  involved  set  of  nervous  plexusea  That  which  makes  possi- 
ble the  idea  is  the  pre-existence  of  these  plexuses  so  oiganized 
that  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  diflEused  through  them  will 
produce,  as  its  psychical  correlative,  the  components  of  the 
•conception  in  due  order  and  degree.  This  idea  lasts  while  the 
waves  of  molecular  motion  last — ceasing  when  they  cease ;  but 
that  which  remains  is  the  set  of  plexuses.  These  constitute 
the  potentiality  of  the  idea,  and  make  possible  ftiture  ideas 
Hike  it  Bach  such  set  of  plexuses  perpetually  modified  in 
detail  by  perpetual  new  actions,  capable  of  entering  into  count- 
less combinations,  and  capable  of  having  its  several  parts  vari- 
ously excited  just  as  the  external  object  presents  its  combined 
attributes  in  various  ways,  is  thus  the  permanent  internal  n«nM 
for  ideas  answering  to  the  permanent  external  neoms  for  phe- 
nomena."   (Vol.  ii,  p.  484.) 

Thus  the  great  distinction  of  subject  and  object  vanishes, 
and  self  is  resolved  into  the  organism.  The  distinction  van- 
ishes, though  Mr.  Spencer  declares  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
away.  The  assimilation  is  made,  though  he  says  that  analysis 
but  serves  to  make  manifest  its  impossibility.  Units  of  feeling 
are  resolved  into  units  of  motion,  though  th^  have  nothing  in 
common.  Mr.  Spencer  insists  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite ;  and  ai^es  this  at 
great  length  against  the  Sceptics  and  Idealists.    It  would  seem 
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then  that  a  distinctioii  which  is  insisted  upon  as  the  most  funda- 
mental in  our  mental  operations,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  real. 
But  this  would  put  mind  outside  of  the  physical  chain,  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  teeth  of  all  logic,  denies  the 
distinction.  When  it  suits  his  purpose  he  admits  the  testi- 
mony of  the  mind  ;  when  it  does  not,  he  proceeds  to  worry 
and  bully  and  give  it  the  lie.  All  that  the  mind  says  about  an 
external  world  is  true ;  all  that  it  says  about  itself  is  fiedse. 
This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  position. 

To  this  argument  Mr.  Spencer  would  probably  reply  that  the 
idea  of  subject  and  object  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  consolidated  from  millions  of 
experiences  which  stretch  back  through  unknown  ages.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  mental  evolution  when  this  dis- 
tinction was  tmknown.  It  makes  no  matter  that  this  time  was 
in  infancy — a  period  of  which  nothing  is  known,  or  during  the 
development  of  the  lower  orders — which  is  a  subject  of  pure 
conjecture ;  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  this  distinction  is  of  recent 
birth.  These  ideas,  then,  are  not  elementary,  but  are  highly 
complex;  and  nothing  can  be  built  upon  them.  Admitting 
the  fisujt,  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  is  not  helped.  Indeed  the 
constant  assumption  of  the  experience-philosophers  that  every- 
thing must  be  measured  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  enormous  fal- 
lacy, a  gross  logical  imposition.  When  we  refer  to  the  laws  of 
thought  as  valid  for  all  space  and  time,  and  to  the  law  of  con- 
science as  eternally  true,  they  aim  to  throw  discredit  upon  them 
by  showing  from  what  they  have  been  bnilt  up.  Do  you  see 
that  cringing  cur?  that  is  the  dawn  of  the  moral  sentiment 
Do  you  see  that  jelly  contract  when  touched?  that  is  the  raw 
material  of  mind.  But,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You 
who  talk  of  development,  tell  us  whether  we  are  developing 
faculty,  knowledge,  power ;  or  whether  we  are  developing  illu- 
sion, delusion,  and  baseless  dreams.  If  the  former  supposition 
be  true,  then  these  faculties  as  we  have  them,  not  as  they 
appeared  in  some  early  cell,  or  even  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  infancy,  but  as  they  are  to-day,  here  in  their  highest 
form,  in  their  latest  utterances,  are  the  most  trustworthy.  If 
we  are  indeed  developing,  we  need  not  inquire  as  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  firat  polyp  to  reach  the  tnith ;  but  the  last  utterances  of 
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oar  faculties  as  thej  have  disengaged  themselves  from  mental 
chaos  must  be  accepted  as  of  highest  authority.  Bat  if  the 
latter  supposition,  that  we  are  only  growing  into  illusion,  be 
true,  then  we  must  seek  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  pre-human 
apes,  or  rather  in  what  the  first  polyp  or  pulp  believed.  In 
that  case  we  can  put  away  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  science, 
and  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution  along  with  it  The  experi- 
ence-philosophy cannot  escape  this  alternative.  The  positive 
deliverances  of  our  mature  consciousness  must  be  accepted  as 
they  stand  or  all  truth  must  be  declared  impossibla  We  can- 
not, then,  allow  Mr.  Spencer  to  throw  discredit  on  this  distinc- 
tion of  subject  and  object  on  the  ground  of  its  recent  birth. 
What,  then,  will  he  do  with  it  ?  He  can  admit  it,  which  woald 
be  realism ;  he  can  deny  the  object,  which  would  be  idealism ; 
he  can  deny  the  subject,  which  must  result  in  nihilism.  But 
any  of  these  alternatives  would  prove  fatal  to  his  systenL 

Unless  mental  force  is  transformed  physical  force,  the  doc- 
trine fails  again.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  this  to  be  true ;  that 
nerve-currents  and  ideas  are  opposite  sides  of  the  same  fact,  is 
the  postulate  of  the  entire  work.  When  we  look  for  the  proof 
it  amounts  to  this :  nervous  states  affect  mental  states  and  con- 
versely ;  therefore  they  are  one.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  his 
utterances  on  this  subject  Now  the  fact  alleged  is  undoubted, 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  realists  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  no  new  revelation  that  sickness  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  mind,  that  the  various  physical  stimuli  affect  mental 
activity,  that  powerful  emotions  exalt  the  functions  of  the 
organism,  or  that  a  mind  diseased  can  drag  the  body  into  ruin 
along  with  itself  But  while  psychologists  have  admitted  this 
relation,  they  have  claimed  that  there  are  insuperable  obstacles 
to  assuming  a  correlation  or  identity.  This  which  is  the  real 
point  in  dispute,  is  coolly  assumed  without  mention.  Now, 
surely,  to  slur  over  a  question  which  his  system  is  bound  to 
answer  upon  pain  of  repudiation,  is  strategy  of  a  very  high  order. 
We  may  not  admit  the  conclusion,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  the  generalship.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  recognizes  a 
difficulty  at  this  point,  and  says :  "  How  this  metamorphosis 
takes  place — ^how  a  force  existing  as  motion,  heat,  or  light  can 
become  a  mode  of  consciousness — ^how  it  is  possible  for  aerial 
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vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation  we  call  sound,  or  for  the 
force  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  to  give  rise  to 
emotion — ^these  are  mysteries  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom. 
But  they  are  not  profounder  mysteries  than  the  transformation 
of  the  physical  forces  into  each  other."  (F.  P.,  p.  280.)  Mr. 
Spencer  is  mistaken.  If  the  received  doctrine  concerning  the 
physical  forces  be  true,  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  change 
of  one  into  another.  For  we  are  told  that  these  forces  are 
motions;  heat,  magnetism,  light,  all  are  modes  of  motion. 
The  transformation  of  the  physical  forces,  then,  is  simply  a 
change  of  one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  which  is  not  so  rare 
a  thing;  and  if,  as  seems  very  probable,  the  difference  between 
these  motions  is  only  the  difference  of  fester  and  slower,  the 
problem  becomes  simpler  still.  Now  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  dictum,  we  must  say  that  the  change  of  one  kind  of 
motion  into  another  is  one  thing ;  but  to  change  motion  into 
thought  which  is  not  motion,  and  which  cannot  by  any  effort 
be  thought  of  as  motion,  is  quite  another. 

Granting  that  the  spiritualist  doctrine  is  true,  the  inter-depen- 
dence of  soul  and  body  upon  which  the  materialist  bases  his 
arguments,  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  If  the  soul 
communicates  with  the  external  world  by  means  of  a  material 
organism,  then  their  interests  must  be  bound  up  together.  If 
the  external  world  reports  itself  through  nervous  tides,  then  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  a  most  important  factor 
of  the  resulting  knowledge.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is 
the  mechanism  for  revealing  thoughts  and  feelings,  again  it  fol- 
lows that  the  condition  of  the  instrument  must  affect  the  mani- 
festation. If  the  appointed  pathways  of  sensation  are  broken 
up,  no  reports  can  pass  within.  If  the  dial  plate  be  defaced  and 
broken,  signals  can  be  made  no  longer.  To  suppose  it  other- 
wise would  make  the  connection  useless  and  the  body  would 
be  of  no  more  use  or  interest  to  us  than  our  cast-off  clothes. 
We  think  too,  that  there  is  a  moral  reason  also  for  the  inter- 
dependence If  the  soul  use  the  body  as  the  instrument  for  sin- 
ning, it  shall  find  itself  sold  into  degrading  bondage  by  its 
partner  in  crime.  Or  if  the  soul  make  itself  the  home  of  evil, 
it  ahall  find  the  body  dragged  down  into  ruin  with  it  If  it 
were  not  for  this  connection,  the  moral  discipline  of  our  present 
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existence  would  be  almost  entirely  lost  We  repeat  that  the 
inter-dependence  of  physical  and  spiritual  conditions  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  But  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to 
supposing  that  the  mental  state  is  but  a  transformation  of  its 
physical  antecedent  The  mind  can  withdraw  its  attention  from 
all  the  ordinary  antecedents  of  sensation  so  that  they  perish 
unnoticed.  In  the  concentration  of  thought,  the  hum  of  the 
school-room,  the  roar  of  the  street,  the  thousand  sights  and 
sounds  about  us,  are  lost  or  attract  no  attention.  This  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  antecedents  of  sensation  are  there, 
the  nervous  tides  which  are  said  to  correlate  with  thought  are 
there  ;  but  they  pour  over  into  the  abyss  which  divides  thought 
from  motion,  and  are  lost  What  do  they  correlate  with?  The 
sequence  of  the  physical  forces  is  rigid  and  unvarying ;  this 
sequence  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind  within.  This 
undoubted  fact  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  coirelation.  But, 
further,  if  this  theory  be  true,  the  same  physical  antecedent 
ought  to  produce  the  same  mental  states,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  same  words  spoken  in  the  same  way  may 
be  praise  or  insult ;  and  the  mental  state  varies  accordingly. 
If  struck  by  accident  we  have  one  feeling ;  if  struck  on  purpose 
we  have  quite  another.  The  physical  antecedents  are  the  same; 
why  are  the  results  various?  There  are  myriad  facts  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  none  of  which  can  be  explained  by  a  mechanical 
correlation  of  thought  and  motion.  The  only  theory  that  will 
explain  them  is  that  back  of  nerve-currents  there  is  a  knowing, 
judging  souL  And  who  knows  not  how  the  soul  can  maintain 
its  powers  while  the  body  is  falling  into  ruin  and  by  its  innate 
vigor  resist  advancing  decay  ?  And  often  too,  when  it  seemed 
to  have  suffered  final  eclipse,  it  has  burst  the  shut  gates  of  sense, 
and  shone  through  its  clouded  windows  as  if  to  show  that 
death  may  be  nativity  and  freedom.  Not  to  insist  for  the 
present  upon  the  soul  s  freedom,  which,  if  it  be  a  £atct,  utterly 
overturns  the  doctrine,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  correlation  of  the  physical  and  mental  forces. 

For  the  credit  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system  it  is  desirable  that  not 
only  a  qualitative,  but  also  a  quantitative  relation  should  be 
made  out  between  thought  and  motion ;  otherwise  some  awk- 
ward questions  might  be  asked.    We  have  already  noticed  the 
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superior  order  of  Mr.  Spenoer's  generalship  in  proving  the  first 
relation,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  his  sldll  in  making  out  the 
second.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  no  quantitative  relation 
can  be  observed,  but  that  its  absence  is  most  conspicuous.  It 
would  not  do,  however,  to  leave  the  argument  in  this  condition, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  introduces  the  saving  clause:  "We  have 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  in  a  superior  nervous  center,  where 
ID  some  mysterious  way  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action 
causes  a  subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two ;  the  amount  of  sensation  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation  that  takes 
place  in  the  vesicular  substance  aflfected."  (VoL  i,  p.  120.) 
What  the  **good  reason''  may  be  does  not  appear,  but  Mr. 
Spencer  says  there  is  one.  Our  most  diligent  search,  however, 
has  failed  to  discover  anything  more  than  the  argument  we 
have  just  criticised.  As  fiu*  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  correlation 
is  vague  and  indefinite,  and  altogether  unlike  the  rigid  sequence 
of  the  physical  forces;  but  this  is  corrected  by  the  mysterious 
operations  of  that  superior  nerve-center.  The  truth  is,  the 
'*  good  reason"  for  believing  it  so  is  not  any  physiological  or 
psychological  &ct,  but  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system. 

There  is  not,  we  say  it  firmly,  a  word  of  proof  that  the  phy- 
sical forces  correlate  with  sensation.  That  they  are  the  antece- 
dents of  sensation  is  all  that  can  be  established,  and  this  has 
never  been  denied  by  any  realist  Yet  even  if  an  identity 
were  made  out,  it  would  next  become  necessary  to  assimilate 
thought  to  sensation.  The  immediate  consequent  of  nerve-cur- 
rents is  feelings,  and  by  combining  these,  thought  is  reached. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  thinking  power  stands  apart  from 
the  physical  series,  and  the  theory  breaks  down  again. 

This  is  a  problem  which  the  experience  philosophy  has 
always  found  it  difficult  to  solve ;  indeed,  where  it  is  plainly 
stated,  it  seems  too  absurd  for  consideration.  The  problem  is 
to  show  that  a  string  of  feelings  which  existed  long  before 
there  was  any  one  to  have  them,  at  last  becomes  conscious  of 
itself  and  of  its  constituent  parts ;  and  apprehends  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another;  and  reflects  upon  them ;  and  draws  con- 
clusions from  them :  and  all  the  while  is  but  a  feeling ;  and  the 
process  is  but  a  feeling.    Another  difficulty  is  that  thought  and 
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sensation  are  given  in  consciousness  as  very  diflFerent  things. 
To  have  a  feeling  is  one  thing,  to  reflect  is  quite  another. 
What  kinship  is  there  between  sensation  and  a  purely  intel- 
lectual operation,  such  as  the  study  of  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem, or  any  other  of  the  reflective  processes  of  thought?  If 
we  are  to  rely  upon  our  present  consciousness,  they  have  no 
common  measure.  But  the  experience-philosophy  has  steadily 
resisted  this  distinction,  and  sought  to  show  how  thought  is 
but  sensation  that  has  grown  proud  and  forgotten  its  origin. 
The  great  instrument  for  the  contemplated  reduction  is  the 
association  of  ideas.  Sensations  and  feelings  cluster  together, 
and  so  pass  into  thought.  Mr.  Spencer  says :  "  The  cardinal 
fact  to  be  noted  as  of  coordinate  importance  with  the  facts 
above  noted,  is  that  while  each  vivid  feeling  is  joined  to,  but 
distinguished  from,  other  vivid  feelings  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive, it  is  joined  to,  and  identified  with,  faint  feelings  that  have 
resulted  from  foregoing  similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular 
color,  each  special  sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or 
smell,  is  at  once  known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it 
in  space  or  time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain 
sensations  that  have  preceded  in  time — ^unites  itself  with  fore- 
going sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but 
only  in  intensity. 

"  Oh  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  structure 
of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  kaleido- 
scopic change  of  feelings — an  ever  transforming  present  with- 
out past  or  future.  It  is  because  of  this  tendency  which  vivid 
feelings  have  severally  to  cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding feelings  like  themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call 
ideas.  A  vivid  feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of 
that  aggr^ate  of  ideas  entitled  knowledge  Nor  does  a  single 
faint  feeling  constitute  such  a  unit  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  resuks  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such  vivid 
feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to  monjcnt 
the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate — each  be- 
coming fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like  itself  that 
have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing  each  feeling  as 
such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of  segregation.    ♦    *    * 
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An  idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  similarly-related  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  conscious- 
ness  from  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated  series  of  which 
the  members  have  partially  or  completely  lost  their  individuali- 
ties." (Vol.  i,  p.  182).  '*  Consider  now,  under  its  most  general 
form,  the  process  of  composition  of  Mind  described  in  forego- 
ing sectiona  It  is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out 
on  higher  and  higher  platforms,  both  increasing  extent  and 
complication.  As  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sen- 
sations cannot  of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great 
numbers  of  various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  con- 
stituted only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint 
forms  of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled  in  a 
larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations  to 
form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such  or 
such— to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thought,  as  distinguished  from  more  confused  sentiency  " 
(p.  185). 

We  have  in  this  extract  a  complete  outline  of  the  associa- 
tional  doctrine  and  an  almost  complete  list  of  its  errors.  The 
process  above  described  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  aU  that  is  in  the  mind,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from 
sensation  it  may  seem  to  be.  In  this  way  self-consciousness, 
the  distinction  of  Subject  and  Object,  the  abstract  processes  of 
thought,  memory,  imagination ;  all  are  built  up. 

Our  first  criticism  is  that  the  language  in  which  the  doctrine 
is  expressed  betrays  it  "  Each  particular  color,  each  special 
sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste  or  smell,  is  at  once  known 
as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or  time,  and 
known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations  that  have 
preceded  it''  Who  is  it  that  knowns  these  sensations  as  like 
or  unlike  ?  Who  is  it  that  remembers  the  faint  forms  of  past 
sensation?  The  object  of  these  groupings  and  "segregations  " 
is  to  account  for  thought,  memory,  judgment,  etc. ;  and,  lo,  a 
thinking,  judging,  recognizing  mind  is  on  the  ground  to  see  to 
its  own  birth.  It  would  hardly  be  surprising,  if  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  the  process  proved  successful.  Again, 
Mr.  Spencer  will  not  allow  us  to  know  sensations  until  they  are 
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**  segregated,"  but  insists  that  a  knowledge  of  them  as  like  or 
unlike  must  precede  segregation.  How,  indeed,  things  can  be 
known  as  like  or  unlike  each  other,  when  we  know  nothing 
about  them,  does  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  very  evident  how 
memory  can  be  built  up  by  a  process  which  assumes  its  exist- 
ence at  the  start  Self-consciousness,  too,  cannot  be  very  far 
off  when  we  begin  to  remember  sensations  as  "  past  experi- 
ences." Yet  these  are  the  absurdities  into  which  the  associa- 
tionalists  have  always  fallen.  This  association  of  ideas  implies 
the  very  things  it  is  supposed  to  explain  away.  What  asso- 
ciates the  ideas  7  What  separates  them  into  like  and  unlike  ? 
What  recognizes  them  as  past  experiences  ?  What  is  it  in  aD 
perception  which  combines  tactual,  visual,  and  other  impres- 
sions so  that  the  object  presents  itself  as  a  unit  in  conscious- 
ness ?  At  this  point,  the  associationalists  have  always  left  a 
fatal  gap  in  their  system.  To  suppose  that  the  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions know  themselves  as  like  or  unlike,  and  then  enter  into 
combination  is  absurd ;  yet  they  must  either  do  this,  or  refer 
the  association,  to  the  action  of  the  soul  itsell  To  escape  this 
alternative,  Mr.  Spencer  ventures  upon  the  astounding  proposi- 
tion, that  the  association  takes  place  primarily,  not  in  the  mind, 
but  in  the  nervous  system.  Like  nervous  states  get  together  and 
difference  themselves  from  others,  and  whenever  one  of  these 
states  comes  into  consciousness,  it  drags  in  the  others  along  with 
it  He  says :  "  Changes  in  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objective  corre- 
latives of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings ;  and  the  dis- 
charges through  fibres  that  connect  nerve- vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  answers  to  the 
localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within  some  great  aggre- 
gate of  nerve  fibres,  within  some  division  of  that  aggregate, 
within  some  bundle  of  that  division.  Moreover,  as  we  before 
concluded  that  the  association  of  each  feeling  with  its  exact 
counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of 
the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles ;  so  here  we  conclude  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  relation  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past 
experience,  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  connecting 
fibre  or  fibrea     And  since,  on  the  recognition  of  any  object, 
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this  re-excitation  of  the  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before 
jointly  excited  by  it,  answers  to  the  association  of  each  constit- 
aent  relation  and  each  constituent  feeling  with  the .  like  rela- 
tion and  the  like  feeling  contained  in  the  previous  conscious- 
ness of  the  object ;  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  process  is  com- 
prehended under  the  principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object 
now  lacking  one  of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal 
feeling  answering  to  some  real  feeling  which  this  trait  once 
aroused;  the  cause  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge 
through  the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  of  vesicles  directly  excited, 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  dischai^e  to  those  vesicles  which 
answers  to  the  missing  feeling  through  those  fibres  which  answer 
to  the  missing  relations  involving  a  representation  of  the  feeling 
and  its  relations."    (Vol  i,  p.  270). 

As  a  specimen  of  creative  imagination,  this  extract  must  cer- 
tainly rank  very  high,  but  as  a  scientific  statement  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  success.  For  in  the  first  place,  neither 
physiology  nor  psychology  knows  anything  about  the  process 
here  indicated.  Mr.  Spencers  imagination  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  account  How  is  it  known  that  there  is  a  "  nerve- 
vesicle  "  answering  to  every  feeling  ?  And  how  is  it  known 
that  a  fibre  connecting  two  vesicles  represents  the  relation  of 
the  feelings  for  which  they  stand?  There  is,  and  can  be,  no 
proof  whatever  of  these  statements.  But  supposing  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  nerve- vesicle  for  every  idea,  still  the  association 
of  ideas  is  not  explained.  What  is  it  associates  the  vesicles  7 
What  separates  them  into  like  and  unlike  7  Has  the  nervous 
system  the  power  of  recognizing  relations  7  of  appreciating 
difference?  and  then  of  storing  up  in  an  appropriate  place  the 
peculiar  nervous  combination  answering  to  a  given  state  of 
thought  7  That  would  be  to  attribute  to  the  nervous  system 
the  very  qualities  of  memory,  judgment,  etc.,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  explain.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  prepared  with  an  answer. 
This  separation  of  nerve- vesicles  is  due  to  the  law  of  segrega- 
tion. The  law  is  that  like  tends  to  get  with  like  under  the 
operation  of  a  uniform  force.  The  same  wind  carries  off  dead 
leaves  and  allows  the  living  ones  to  remain  on  the  trea  A 
stream  of  water  carries  the  sand  and  mud  away  from  stones 
and  segregates  them.    A  handful  of  wheat  and  chaff  thrown 
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against  the  wind  is  segr^ated ;  the  wheat  gets  with  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff  with  the  chaff.  The  first  two  illostratioos  are 
adduced  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  the  third  is  as  good  as 
any  he  offers.  Now,  because  dead  leaves  are  blown  away  and 
sand  is  washed  out  of  gravel,  therefore,  the  nerve-vesicles 
answering  to  like  ideas  get  together  and  pull  one  another  back 
and  forth  through  consciousness.  It  seems  incredible  that  Mr. 
Spencer  should  have  deluded  himself  with  such  vague  and 
unmeaning  analogies  as  these.  That  he  has  deluded  others  is 
to  us  the  highest  possible  proof  of  his  statement  that  "  most 
men  do  not  think,  but  only  think  that  they  think.''  Surely  it 
is  a  sublime  and  touching  faith  in  the  great  doctrine  of  evoktion 
which  enables  one  to  accept  these  puerilities  as  science ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  specimen  of  the  fidth 
which  is  said  to  remove  mountains. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  another  explanation  of  associa- 
tion: ^*As  the  plexuses  in  these  highest  nervous  centers,  bj 
exciting  in  distinct  ways  special  sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior 
centers,  x^all  up  special  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations ;  so 
by  simultaneously  exciting  in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of 
plexuses  to  which  these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in 
vague  the  accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  fbelihgs  and  rela- 
tions— ^the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite 
conceptioa  In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centers,  in  playing  upon  the  inferior 
ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences  of  feel- 
ings, but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of  all  kin- 
dred chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck  during  an 
immeasurable  past — producing  a  great  volume  of  indefinite 
tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.''     (Vol.  i,  p.  671.) 

This  statement,  which  recalls  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus, 
that  mind  is  the  tune  of  the  organism,  is  the  completion  of  the 
statement  on  p.  125  that  emotions  are  only  remembered  sensa- 
tions, and  are  aroused  by  wandering  nerve-currents  which,  in 
racing  up  and  down  the  system,  lit  upon  the  vesicles  which 
belong  to  the  old  sensationa  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that 
there  is  no  proof  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  this  view  does  not  explain  why  the  "  specific  chords 
and  cadences  of  feelings''  should  only  "  arouse  reverberating 
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echoes  of  all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  ;^'  nor  does  it  explain 
why  these  vagrant  nerve-currents  should  hit  upoD  only  those 
emotions  which  harmonize  with  the  specifio  conception.  The 
doctrine  is  that  a  nerve-current  passing  upward  to  the  brain 
appears  in  consciousness  as  a  vivid  feeling,  that  is,  a  sensation. 
But  the  same  current,  after  producing  tiie  sensation,  diffuses 
itself  in  feebler  currents  throughout  the  nervous  system,  and 
re-excites  the  vesicles  which  answer  to  similar  sensations  in  the 
pest,  and  produces  fSednt  feelings  in  consciousness,  that  is,  emo- 
tiona  Wonderful  nerve-current  to  hit  upon  the  proper  vesi- 
cles! What  directs  it?  It  is  conceivable  that  menUd  chaos 
should  result  from  such  a  process,  but  certainly  mental  order 
cannot 

The  same  process  is  supposed  to  explain  memory.  When 
any  sensation  or  idea  is  aroused  in  consciousness,  kindred  ideas 
or  sensations  are  brought  out  of  experience  by  the  process 
described ;  and  this  is  memory.  The  explanation  misses  the 
chief  distinction  of  memory*  To  remember  a  thing  is  not  to 
have  the  same  idea  or  thought  again,  but  to  have  it  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  had  it  befora  This  relation  of  experi- 
ence to  self  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  explanation. 
Adopting  for  the  moment  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  we  explain 
it  in  this  way :  every  idea  has  a  nerve-vesicle  answering  to  it. 
To  the  idea  of  self,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  enormous  vesi- 
cle. And  since  every  mental  relation  answers  to  a  fiber  in  the 
brain  which  connects  the  vesicles  corresponding  to  the  ideas 
between  which  a  relation  is  perceived,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  reason  why  self  appears  in  all  memory,  is  that  there  is  an 
indefinite  number  of  fibers  connecting  the  vesicle  which  repre- 
sents self  with  the  vesicles  which  stand  for  all  our  various 
experiencea  Whenever,  then,  one  of  these  vesicles  is  excited, 
there  must  gOv  a  discharge  along  the  fiber  to  the  vesicle  stand- 
ing for  self,  and,  hence,  both  ideas  must  appear  in  conscious- 
ness together.  And  whoever  will  duly  weigh  the  evidence 
mnst  see  that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  a  pre-conceived  theory,  can  explain  the  non-acceptance  of 
this  explanation.  This  account  is  as  good  as  any  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  given.  It  has  just  as  much  support  from  physiol- 
ogy or  psychology  as  his  own  explanations  hava     Hartley's 
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doctrine  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  is  no  more  baseless 
than  this  so-called  science;  and,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ 
materially  except  in  terms. 

But  if  we  should  allow  all  of  these  absurdities  to  pass,  ike 
proposition  that  thought  and  sensation  are  one  is  not  made  oat 
Sensation  is  sensation  and  nothing  more.  A  cluster  of  seDsa- 
tions  is  sensation  still ;  and  in  whatever  way  sensation  may  be 
massed  it  acquires  no  new  character.  Thought  is  not  sensa- 
tion, nor  the  relations  of  sensations,  but  a  perception  of  rela- 
tions and  a  reasoning  upon  them.  In  short,  the  explanations  of 
this  philosophy  consist  in  calling  the  most  diverse  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind  sensations,  and  then  calling  sensations 
nerve-currents.  Mr.  Spencer,  when  he  meets  with  a  difficulty, 
simply  renames  it,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  ideas  associate,  it 
is  explained  by  the  magic  word  "segregation."  If  they  aie 
united  to  form  a  unit  of  knowledge,  it  is  a  case  of  "  integra- 
tion." If  knowledge  becomes  more  definite,  it  is  called  "  differ- 
entiation." And  after  he  has  grouped  every  thing  under  these 
vague  and  unmeaning  terms,  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  subject  Now  we  hold  that  the 
value  of  psychology  lies  in  speaking  clearly  and  directly  to 
self -consciousness ;  but  the  associational  philosophy  does  not 
even  pretend  to  do  that  All  its  characteristic  explanations  fly 
directly  in  the  fiice  of  our  present  consciousness ;  and  when  we 
complain  of  that,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  unknown.  Mr. 
Mill  requires  us  to  look  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  infant  as  it 
lies  in  its  nurse's  arms ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  will  have  us  go  back 
through  "  countless  ages"  ;  and  tells  us  that  if  we  could  have 
been  there,  we  should  have  seen  all  that  he  claims.  This  is  a 
great  beauty  of  this  philosophy.  It  works  its  wonders  before 
the  critic  comes,  and  when  he  appears  on  the  ground  he  is 
blandly  told  that  it  is  too  lata  The  wonders  which  have  been 
wrought  for  him  and  in  him  are  such  as  to  render  self-knowledge 
impossible.  All  its  ingenuity  is  expended,  not  in  explaining 
our  present  consciousness,  but  in  explaining  it  away.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  us  now  but  to  accept  the  equivalents  which  the 
philosophers  choose  to  give;  and  if  the  work  seems  to  be 
poorly  done,  it  is,  at  least,  the  best  that  the  circumstances  per- 
mit   We  must  no  longer  hope  to  walk  by  sight,  but  most  be 
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content  to  walk  by  faith ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  suspicion 
crosses  onr  minds  that  this  philosophy  is  a  forgery,  we  have  the 
assarance  of  this  school  that  it  is  the  genuine  autobiography  of 
mental  evolution.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  only  proof  we  have, 
but  except  for  those  who  have  an  "  overwhelming  bias"  this  is 
more  than  enough.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  questions  thus 
removed  from  criticism  are  those  which  this  philosophy  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Spencer  was  seeking  to  establish  the  identity  of  thought  and 
motion,  it  was  done  in  '*  a  superior  nerve^center  in  a  mysterious 
way."  But  the  production  of  logical  laws,  the  belief  in  causa- 
tion,  spoce^  and  time,  was  done  *'  untold  ages"  ago.  Whenever 
a  critical  point  is  reached,  Mr.  Spencer,  in  common  with  others 
of  this  school,  retreats  into  the  unknowable^  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  obliging  "  mystery,*'  works  out  his  system  secure  from  moles- 
tation. The  very  least  that  should  be  decreed  to  tactics  like 
these  is  an  ovation,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  deserve  a  triumph. 

We  utterly  distrust  this  doctrine  which  begins  with  sensa- 
tions and  builds  up  knowledge  by  combining  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory^  our  idea  of  aA  external  thing  is  highly  com- 
plex, and  results  fibm.  consolidating  very  many  tactual,  visual, 
and  other  impresaiona  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we 
b^in  with  a  knowledge  of  things,  that  our  knowledge  of  attri- 
butes and  sensations  is  a  later  birth,  that  instead  of  reaching 
things  by  a  synthesis  of  qualities,  we  reach  qualities  by  an 
analyns  of  tbingsr.  The  following  quotation,  then,  we  think 
not  far  from  the  truth:  "The  postulate  with  which  meta- 
physical reasoning  sets  out  is  that  we  are  primarily  conscious 
only  of  our  sensations — that  we  certainly  know  that  we  have 
these,  and  that  if  there  be  anything  beyond  these  serving  as  a 
cause  for  them,  it  can  be  only  known  by  inference  from  them. 

"I  shall  give  much  surprise  to  the  metaphysical  reader  if  I 
call  in  question  this  postulate ;  and  the  surprise  will  rise  into 
astonishment  if  I  distinctly  deny  it  Yet  I  must  do  this.  *  * 
I  see  no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  the  thing  primarily 
known  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  experienced,  but  that 
there  exists  an  outer  object  Instead  of  admitting  that  the 
primordial  and  unquestionable  knowledge  is  the  existence  of  a 
aensation,  I  assert,  contrariwise,  that  the  existence  of  a  sensa- 
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tion  is  an  hypothesis  that  cannot  be  framed  until  external  exist- 
ence is  .known."  (Vol.  ii,  p.  869.)  Mr.  Spencer  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  with  children,  and  rustics,  and  all  who  have  not 
been  disturbed  bj  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  certain  knowl- 
edge is  a  knowledge  of  things,  while  sensations  and  attributes, 
&;c,  &C.,  are  utterly  unknown.  With  some  qualification  we 
accept  this  as  true,  but  if  it  is,  then  mental  evolution  takes 
place  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  that  which  this  philosophy 
assumes,  and  the  doctrine  falls  to  the  ground.  K  it  is  not  true, 
the  argument  for  an  external  world  which  Mr.  Spencer  bases 
upon  it,  vanishes. 

Since  nerves  and  nervous  systems  play  such  an  important 
part  in  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme,  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice 
his  account  of  their  origin,  especially  as  he  has  nothing  but 
chance  for  the  artist  But  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote 
from  it ;  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapters  on  the 
Genesis  of  Nerves  and  Nervous  Systems.  The  process  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  imaginative  than  the  account  before  given 
of  the  origin  of  motions  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
entire  work  is  done  by  the  passage  of  motion  along  lines  of 
least  resistance.  In  this  way  protoplasm  is  transformed  into 
nerves,  and  definite  channels  of  communication  are  set  up.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  hardly  have  ventured  this  expla- 
nation, if  he  had  not  previously  worked  himself  into  a  fit  state 
of  mental  concision  by  the  use  of  some  of  his  cant  words,  such 
as  segregation,  integration,  evolution,  &c.,  words  which  are 
made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  logical  sins.  The  work  is  done 
below  the  microscopic  limit,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  result  ii< 
also  below  that  Umit  for  the  actual  nervous  system  does  not 
correspond  with  this  hypothetical  one.  "It  may,  indeed,  be 
objected  that  an  actual  ganglion  differs  from  this  hypothetical 
ganglion  in  a  more  serious  way — ^in  not  displaying  a  definite 
network.  The  microscope  discloses  an  entangled  maze  of 
fibers,  cells,  and  branched  processes,  that  are  not  formed  into  a 
distinct  plexus  of  connections.  To  this  my  reply  is,  that 
though  I  have  thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spoken  of 
these  structures  as  definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should 
be  visibly  so.  A  network  of  lines  of  least  resistance  is  alone 
requisite ;  and  it  may  be  in  part  so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and 
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it  may  be  in  part  so  unformed  as  to  be  invisible.  (7oL  I,  p> 
5S0.)  Here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  the  part  that  is  out  of  sight 
that  saves  the  system.  The  ganglia,  though  not  *'  visibly  defi- 
nite," are  " invisibly  definite.^'  As  to  the  "network  of  lines  of 
least  resistance  which  is  alone  requisite,"  Mr.  Spencer  gives  no 
explanation.  Nerves  are  formed  by  motion  along  these  lines, 
but  the  lines  which  upon  this  theory  are  the  real  marvel,  are 
left  unexplained.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  himself  at  times  has  mis* 
givings  that  this  account  is  rather  fanciful ;  and  he  enters  the 
caveat  that  he  does  not  insist  that  the  primitive  nervous  system 
was  formed  in  this  way ;  he  only  suggests  this  as  a  possible 
way.  With  this  caveat,  and  the  reminder  that  the  first  nervpus 
systems  were  formed  in  very  small  animals,  and  hence  must  have 
been  very  simple  affairs — something,  indeed,  hardly  worth 
noticing,  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  This  luminous  bit  of 
guesswork  renders  an  originating  mind,  entirely  superfluous. 

This  account  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  comparable  to  the 
explanation  of  fix)wning.  Why  do  men  frown  when  angry  ? 
Mr.  Spencer  says:  "Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the 
combats  of  superior  animals,  which  have  various  movements  of 
attack  and  defence,  success  largely  depends  on  quickness  and 
clearness  of  vision — if  we  remember  that  the  skill  of  a  fencer  is 
shown  partly  in  his  power  of  instantly  detecting  the  sign  of  a 
movement  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
guard  against  it  or  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  that  in  animals, 
as  for  example  in  cocks  fighting,  the  intentness  with  which  they 
watch  each  other  shows  how  much  depends  on  promptly  antici- 
pating one  another^s  motions ;  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  slight 
improvement  of  vision,  obtained  by  keeping  the  sun's  rays  out 
of  the  eyes,  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  and  where  the 
combatants  are  nearly  equal,  may  determine  the  victory. 
There  is,  indeed  no  need  to  infer  this  d  priori,  for  we  have 
a  posteriori  proof:  in  prize  fights  it  is  a  recognized  disadvantage 
to  have  the  sun  in  front  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  during  the 
evolution  of  those  types  from  which  man  more  immediately  in- 
herits, it  must  have  been  that  individuals  in  whom  the  nervous 
discharge  accompanying  the  excitement  of  combat,  caused  an 
unusual  contraction  of  these  corrugation  muscles  of  the  fore- 
head, would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  most  likely  to 
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conquer  and  to  leave  posterity — survival  of  the  fittest  tending 
in  their  posterity  to  establish  and  increase  this  peculiarity." 
(VoL  ii,  p.  547.) 

This  paragraph  is  its  own  criticism.  It  deserves  to  be  pnt 
tm  the  same  shelf- with  the  earlier  doctrine  of  appetencies,  with 
the  statement  that  hens  set  because  the  eggs  serve  to  relieve  a 
supposed  pain  in  the  bird's  abdomen,  and  others  of  similiar 
nature.  We  quote  it  because  it  brings  to  view  a  fiict  which  is 
the  complete  condemnation  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Spencer  here 
specifically,  and  elsewhere  implicitly,  assumes  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  be  true.  His  work  is  not  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
but  an  application  of  it  Evolution  is  true ;  hence,  in  .spite  of 
all  opposing  facts,  matter  and  mind  must  be  on&  Evolution 
is  true ;  hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  begins  to  romance  upon  what  might  have  been.  Evo- 
lution is  true ;  hence,  to  account  for  emotions,  he  tells  us  of 
vagabond  nerve-currents  which  strike  upon  the  nerve-vesicles 
which  represent  ancient  sensationa  Evolution  is  true ;  hence, 
nerve- vesicles  which  represent  kindred  ideas,  must  cHng  together 
and  coalesce  to  form  compound  ideas.  Evolution  is  true; 
hence,  to  interpret  human  sentiments  we  are  referred  to  the 
quarrels  of  the  early  apes.  Evolution  is  true ;  hence  the  axioms 
of  thought  are  but  the  consolidated  experiences  of  lower  forms 
through  an  "interminable past"  Whatever  facts  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  theory  are  stigmatized  as  ex  parte,  and  their 
testimony  is  discredited.  There  is  no  fancy  too  wild,  or  too 
disgusting,  to  be  believed ;  there  is  no  guess  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  greedily  swallowed ;  if  only  it  support  the 
great  doctrine.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fact  of 
nature,  no  matter  how  well  ascertained  ;  there  is  no  deliverance 
of  consciousness,  no  matter  how  universal,  which  has  any  rights 
that  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  respect,  if  it  is  opposed  to  his 
belief.  And  all  this  is  warranted  because  evolution  is  true. 
The  evidence  brought  to  prove  the  theory  gets  all  its  force  as 
evidence  from  the  assumption  that  the  theoiy  is  true.  It  is  the 
most  fraternal  arrangement  possible;  the  evidence  proves  the 
theory  and  the  theory  gives  weight  to  the  evidenca  Truly, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  Stiirely  a  mob  of 
atoms,  if  they  should  take  to  reasoning,  could  scaroely  do  better 
than  this. 
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But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  experience-philosophy  has 
jet  to  be  mentioned.  To  tarn  sensation  into  thought  is  diffi- 
cult, but  to  turn  it  into  action  is  harder  still.  How  to  turn  pas- 
sivity into  activity,  or  how  to  extract  from  mere  sentiency  the 
various  forms  of  effort,  has  always  been  the  great  problem. 
Why  should  passivity  ever  become  its  direct  opposite  ?  Why 
should  receptivily  transform  itself  into  the  idea  of  power  ?  Mr. 
Bain,  in  his  work,  introduced  a  novelty  into  his  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  th^e  questions.  He  supposes  a  sponta- 
neous activity  of  the  muscles  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  outfit 
of  the  organism.  This  spontaneity,  reduced  to  shape  by 
experience,  explains  the  difficulty.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  if  this  activity  is  strictly  spontaneous,  it  lies  without 
the  physical  forces,  and  if  it  does  not  lie  without  them,  it  is  not 
spontaneous.  In  either  case,  Mr.  Bain  has  not  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  cuts  the  knot ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneity,  because  if  there  is  his 
theory  fails.  This  alternative  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  accept  Mr.  Spencer^s  state- 
ment that  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  of  being  the  causes  of 
our  own  actions,  is  a  delusion.  In  reality,  everything  which 
we  do,  is  done  for  us ;  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effiect  is  as 
rigid  here  as  it  is  in  physics ;  and  the  belief  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  volitions,  is  a  superstition  that  deserves 
no  quarter  whatever.  First,  Mr.  Spencer  explains  how  the  illu- 
sion has  arisen :  **  Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the 
illusion  consists  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is 
something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual 
and  nascent,  which  then  exist.  A  man  who,  after  being  sub- 
ject to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a  group  of  psychical  states,  real 
and  ideal,  performs  a  certain  action,  usually  asserts  that  he 
determined  to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  of  his  con- 
scious self  as  having  been  something  separate  from,  the  group 
of  psychical  states  constituting,  is  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the 
action.  But  the  entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  consti- 
tuted the  antecedent  of  the  action,  also  constituted  himself  at 
that  moment— constituted  his  psychical  self,  that  is,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  physical  self.     It  is   alike   true   that   he 
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determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggr^ate  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas  determined  it ;  since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself 
Either  the  ego  which  is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action, 
is  present  in  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in 
consciousness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then, 
as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than 
the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment"  (Vol.  i,  p.  500.)  He  next  explains  how  the  illusion 
has  been  strengthened :  "  This  subjective  illusion  in  which 
the  notion  of  free  will  commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by 
a  corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  indi- 
viduals, lacking  as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless— 
appear  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular 
order;  and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
unknown  independent  something  called  the  WilL  But  this 
seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  &om  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable.  These 
effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex 
actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  complexity ;  and  equally  arise  in  the  inoiganic 
world  under  parallel  conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration 
before  used  : — ^a  body  in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a 
single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions 
of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
cision. And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  .of  all  sizes  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them:  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that 
appears  to  be  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  ^ree."  (Vol.  i, 
p.  502.) 

This  is  a  more  explicit  statement  than  Mr.  Spencer  commonly 
makes.     As  a  rule,  he  is  very  careful  of  putting  his  views  into 
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definite  form ;  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  know  any  writer 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  criticise.  Leading  doctrines  are 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  and  assumed  rather  than  proved ; 
and  the  critic  is  forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vague  and 
meaningless  analogies  in  order  to  reach  any  precise  meaning. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  quotation. 
Spontaneity,  freedom,  self-determination,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
oar  effort  is  the  result  of  complex  reflex-action.  Men  are 
automata  running  about  on  two  legs,  with  the  added  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  free.  An  insulting  word  is  spoken 
to  a  man.  The  physical  antepedent  is  aerial  vibrations  These 
correlate  with  nerve- currents,  which  at  once  start  for  some 
superior  nerve-center  where  an  immense  amount  of  molecular 
motion  is  disengaged.  This,  in  turn,  starts  for  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  which  are  violently  extended  in  such  away  as  to  reach 
the  offender  who  is  forthwith  prostrated.  If,  however,  this 
pnicticsil  method  is  not  adopted,  the  reason  is  that  the  first 
current  in  running  through  the  superior  nerve-center,  upset 
other  nerve-vesicles  which  at  once  set  about  disengaging 
opposing  molecular  motions;  and  as  the  result  of  all  this 
reflex-action  the  muscles  were  not  extended  and  noliody 
was  hurt  This  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  and  of  all 
seeming  self-determination.  Compound  reflex-action  is  the 
cause  of  it  alL  The  theory  that  back  of  the  muscles  there  is 
an  actor  who  sets  the  muscles  at  work,  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
great  doctrine  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  must  be  swaUowed 
rather  than  give  up  the  theory. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  ego  in 
the  previous  extract,  deserves  notica  Ignorant  people  *'  who 
do  not  think,  but  who  only  think  that  they  think,"  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  their  feelings  but  that  the 
feelings  are  theirs.  But  Mr.  Spencer  assures  them  that 
they  are  nothing  but  their  feelings.  '*  Either  this  ego  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  act  is  present  in  con- 
sciousness, or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — ^something, 
therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the 
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state  of  consciousness,  dmple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment."  Whenever  Mr.  Spencer  becomes  epigrammatic,  he 
is  very  apt  to  use  ariguments  inrhich  cut  both  ways.  Let  us 
apply  this  ai^ument  to  the  existence  of  Mr.  Spencer's  unknow- 
able. We  manage  our  reasoning  in  this  way  :  Either  this  un- 
knowable which  is  said  to  underlie  phenomena,  is  present  in 
consciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  something  of  which 
we  are  unconscious — something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence 
we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present, 
then  it  cannot  be  unknown  for  we  are  conscious  of  it  In . 
either  case,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  unknowable. 
Our  reasoning  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Spencer*&  If  he  insists  that 
we  cannot  think  of  phenomena  without  a  substantial  support; 
we  reply,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  think  of  feelings  with- 
out such  support  If  the  alignment  is  good  for  one,  it  is  good 
for  both  ;  and  that,  too,  in  whichever  way  it  is  taken. 

The  loftiest  tumbling,  however,  of  the  experience  philosophy 
has  probably  been  done  over  the  intuitions.  All  our  mental 
operations  proceed  upon  certain  assumptions.  The  reality  of 
an  external  world,  the  validity  of  logical  laws,  the  truth  of 
causation,  the  reality  of  space  and  time :  these  &cts  are  assumed 
in  all  reasoning ;  and  reasoning  cannot  proceed  one  step  with- 
out them.  The  transcendental  philosopher  assumes  that  these 
data  are  contributed  by  the  mind  itself;  that  though  not  prior 
to  experience,  they  do  not  derive  their  validity  from  it,  but  are 
intuitively  known  to  be  true.  It  is  not  taught  that  these  are 
explicitly,  but  implicitly  present  in  every  mental  operation. 
The  savage,  the  boor,  or  the  child  knows  as  little  about  intui- 
tions or  laws  of  thought,  as  he  does  about  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion ;  yet  each  of  these  implicitly  proceeds  upon  them.  Now 
these  constant  assumptions  of  idl  reasoning  the  transoenden- 
talist  calls  the  intuitions,  and  claims  that  they  come  not  as 
generalizations  from  experience,  but  are  based  upon  direct 
mental  insight  This  the  experience-philosopher  is  of  course 
bound  to  deny,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  these  laws  of 
thinking  are  like  every  thing  else  consolidated  sensations.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Spencer  has  introduced  something  of  a  novelty 
into  the  discussion.  The  sensational  doctrine  hitherto  has 
been  greatly  pressed  for  time  to  work  its  transformationa  It 
is  not  claimed  that  these  changes  have  been  wrought  within 
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the  scope  of  our  present  consciousness ;  and  it  has  been  neces^ 
sarj  to  do  the  "work  in  in&ncy,  and  to  complete  it  before  the 
critical  faculties  make  their  appearance.  Besides,  too,  the 
slightest  observation  shows  that  every  individual  brings  with 
him  tendencies  which  determine  both  the  line  and  the  measure 
of  his  development ;  and  these  tendencies,  so  far  as  they  go, 
are  transcendental  elements  in  our  mental  character.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  we  are  determined  by  our  constitution 
more  than  by  our  own  experience.  The  philosopher,  th^,  who 
attempts  to  deduce  everything  from  individual  experience,  can- 
not maintain  his  position  now  that  the  fact  of  transmitted  ten- 
deDcies  has  become  so  prominent.  But  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that 
he  has  reconciled  the  two  schools  of  psychology,  by  suggesting 
that  while  these  intuitions  are  transcendental  for  the  individual, 
they  are  empirical  for  the  race.  He,  too,  would  derive  every- 
thing from  experience,  but  &om  a  race-experience.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Spencer  has  greatly  increased  the  resources  of 
his  school  by  this  suggestion,  but  he  has  not  saved  the  experi- 
ence-philosophy from  the  sceptical  conclusions  which  Hume 
drew  from  it.  The  intuitionist  claims  that  the  mind  has  the 
power  of  knowing,  and  of  knowing  some  things  to  be  true,  with- 
out any  process  of  verification.  This  'supposition  is  the  only 
one  which  corresponds  with  our  matured  consciousness ;  why 
should  it  not  be  true  ?  Why  deny  all  that  is  in  the  mind 
to-day,  and  fall  to  groping  in  the  dark  for  opposing  possibilities, 
which  can  never  be  brought  to  a  test?  But  if  this  supposition 
is  not  true^  if  sensation  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  mind 
is  built  up,  then  whatever  is  not  in  sensation,  has  no  claim  to 
reality.  All  the  higher  powers  and  beliefs  of  the  mind  which 
differ  in  kind  from  sensation,  must  be  looked  upon  as  impostors 
who,  having  forgotten  their  ignoble  birth,  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
throna  The  existence  and  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  the 
idea  of  power,  the  belief  in  causation,  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  * 
the  universal  and  eternal  validity  of  logical  laws,  have  no  war- 
rant whatever.  They  are  not  found  in  sensation,  and  bear  no 
resemblance  to  it ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  Intimate  source  of 
knowledge  these  beliefs  must  be  looked  upon  as  pretenders 
whose  claims  cannot  be  tolerated.  Experience  alone  can  teach 
nothing.    It  is  only  as  there  is  a  mind  with  an  outfit  of  princi- 
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pies  to  organize  experience,  that  we  can  advance  one  step 
bejond  it  Facts  alone  are  dead  and  can  tell  us  nothing  of 
other  facts,  except  we  assume  the  reality  of  causation,  and  the 
validity  of  logical  laws.  Otherwise,  the  syllogism  begs  the 
question,  and  the  induction  concludes  from  particulars  to  a 
universal.  Argument  in  either  form  is  illogical,  unless  the 
mind  is  allowed  to  contribute  its  metaphysical  data ;  and  in 
this  way  only  can  the  dead  materials  of  experience  be  put  in 
motion,  and  a  real  advance  be  secured.  The  experience-philos- 
opher must  reduce  his  intuitions  to  the  scale  of  experience, 
and  deny  their  universal  validity.  In  that  case  the  great  doc- 
trine of  evolution  which  postulates  the  universal  and  eternal 
validity  of  the  law  of  causation,  would  find  itself  without 
foundation.  But  the  evolutionist  cannot  prove  even  their 
limited  validity,  for  they  are  only  consolidated  experiences,  and 
if  experience  had  been  otherwise  the  intuitions  would  have  been 
otherwise ;  so  then  they  represent  no  external  fact,  but  only 
subjective  delusions  which  have  been  bom  and  nourished  b; 
habit.  As  a  necessary  result,  science  disappears  and  knowl- 
edge is  reduced  to  the  scale  of  our  own  experience.  Mr. 
Spencer,  however,  has  a  short  answer  to  this :  In  spite  of  logi- 
cal objections,  we  cannot  help  trusting  these  intuitions ;  and 
this,  he  says,  is  our  highest  warrant  for  believing  anything. 
But  by  his  own  principles  our  subjective  inability  to  get  rid  of 
them,  is  no  proof  of  their  objective  reality  ;  for  this  very  ina- 
bility is  only  an  inveterate  association.  Besides,  Mr.  Spencer 
is  the  last  man  who  should  appeal  to  our  necessary  beliefs  in 
support  of  anything,  for  no  one  has  done  them  greater  violence 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  insists  upon  the  duality  of  sub- 
ject and  object  as  the  most  fundamental  datum  of  thought,  and 
as  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  transcend ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
impossibility  Mr.  Spencer  declares  them  one.  He  farther 
insists  that  no  effort  will  enable  us  to  think  of  thought  and 
motion  as  one ;  and  that  all  analysis  but  serves  to  render  the 
impossibility  more  apparent ;  yet  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  as  a  first 
principle  that  thought  and  motion  are  identical.  We  cannot 
believe  that  personality  is  but  a  bundle  of  feelings ;  we  cannot 
help  believing  ourselves  more  than  our  feelings ;  but  Mr. 
Spencer  turns  this  belief  out  of  doors  without  ceremony.    We 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  we  perceive  things  as  they  are,  that 
the  qnalities  which  we  attribute  to  them  are  really  in  them  ; 
but  this  too,  is  denied.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  we  are 
causes  of  our  own  volitions,  that  we  are  not  dragged  back 
and  forth  by  motives  as  a  bone  by  snarling  dogs ;  bat  Mr. 
Spencer  insists  that  this  too  is  a  delusion.  There  is  scarcely  a 
deliverance  of  our  mature  consciousness  which  he  has  not  in- 
sulted and  denied  However,  something  must  be  saved  in  the 
midst  of  this  universal  denial,  or  evolution  would  vanish  in 
the  abysses  of  idealism ;  accordingly  Mr.  Spencer  comes  and 
asks  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  unknowable,  and  the 
persistence  of  force  on  the  evidence  of  the  same  mind  which 
he  has  loaded  with  opprobrium  as  a  false  witness.  He  insists 
upon  these  principles  because  he  cannot  even  start  his  system 
without  them ;  he  denies  all  the  rest  because  they  are  hostile 
to  his  system.  Can  anything  be  more  convenient  than  this 
privil^e  of  taking  what  we  like  and  rejecting  what  we  like? 
Who  could  not  build  up  a  system  if  we  should  grant  him  this 
one  little  thing  ?  We  cannot  grant  it,  however.  The  elemen- 
tary affirmations  of  the  mind  must  stand  or  fall  together,  for 
no  one  of  them  has  any  better  warrant  than  the  others.  Doubt- 
less, the  exigencies  of  his  system  may  be  sufficient  reason  for 
Mr.  Spencer  for  accepting  some  and  rejecting  others,  but  they 
will  hardly  seem  so  to  any  one  whose  interest  in  the  great*  doc- 
trine is  less  paternal. 

Mr.  Spencer's  tumbling  over  the  doctrine  of  causation  is  so 
surpassingly  lofty  as  to  deserve  especial  notice.  The  persist- 
ence of  force,  as  Mr.  Spencer  admits,  is  but  a  disguised  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  causation ;  and  this  doctrine  he  assumes  to 
be  universally  true.  Now  we  shall  not  insist  upon  the  impos- 
sibility of  learning  universal  truths  from  a  limited  experience, 
but  shall  merely  call  attention  to  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
causation.  We  do  not  learn  it  from  nature;  the  external 
world  presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  succession  of  phenomena. 
The  causal  connection  can  never  be  a  matter  of  observation  ;  it 
is  given  as  a  mental  datum,  and  never  as  an  observed  fact. 
The  veriest  tyro  in  metaphysics  now  admits  this.  The  idea  is 
bom  in  the  mind  itself  and  bom  only  of  our  conscious  effi^rt 
A  mind  merely  perceptive  could  gaze  forever  on  the  regiments 
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of  phenomena  which  maneuver  in  the  world  about  ua,  without 
gaining  any  idea  of  power.  It  is  only  as  we  put  forth  effort, 
as  we  are  conscious  of  being  ourselves  causes,  that  a  belief  in 
external  causation  arises.  Deny  that  we  are  causes  of  our 
actions,  and  even  a  dream  of  external  causation  becomes  impos- 
sible. Yet  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  con- 
cerning the  soul's  freedom,  denies  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
that  it  has  any  causal  power  whatever.  Not  to  mention  the 
violence  this  does  to  our  consciousness,  let  us  note  one  result: 
if  there  is  no  causation  within,  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant 
for  believing  in  it  without  Yet  Mr.  Spencer,  after  obtaining 
the  belief  in  external  causation  from  the  &ct  of  internal  causa- 
tion, then  proceeds  to  deny  the  fact  on  which  the  belief  rests, 
and  asks  us  still  to  accept  the  belief  It  is  bard  to  resist  such 
an  appeal,  for  if  the  belief  is  not  accepted,  Mr.  Spencer's  sys- 
tem would  have  no  power  to  work  with ;  and  if  the  internal 
fact  is  not  denied,  his  system  breaks  down.  And  this  is  sci- 
ence ;  this  is  evolution.  Whoever  does  not  accept  it  is  con- 
victed of  an  "  overwhelming  bias  in  fevor  of  a  preconceived 
theory."  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  really  seri- 
ous. Is  it  not  possible  that  this  work  is  meant  only  as  an 
elaborate  satire  upon  the  loose  reasoning  and  baseless  assump- 
tions of  much  that  calls  itself  science?  We  think  the  internal 
evidence  of  this  theory  complete,  while  the  opposing  view,  that 
the  book  was  meant  as  a  sober  exposition  of  fact,  seems  beset 
with  insurmountable  difficulties — it  is  positively  incredible. 

Sensational  philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  escape  ideal- 
ism. In  its  zeal  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  knowing  power 
which  takes  direct  cognizance  of  external  existence,  it  has  been 
ibrced  to  build  up  the  external  world  as  well  as  the  mind  from 
the  raw  material  of  sensation.  There  is  sensation,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  long  before  there  is  knowledge ;  and  the  final 
recognition  of  self  and  of  an  external  world  is  the  residuum  of 
countless  sensations.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  deposit  which 
is  named  self  has  just  as  good  warrant  as  the  deposit  which 
represents  the  outer  world.  It  is  impossible  to  reject  one  and 
accept  the  other.  In  the  attempt  to  do  this,  materialism  has 
always  tumbled  into  a  bottomless  gulf  of  idealism.  Mr.  Mill 
makes  matter  an  aflfection  of  mind  and  mind  a  product  of  matter. 
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Mr.  Bain  reduces  mind  to  nerve-currents,  and  then  says  that 
nerve-currents  and  the  outer  world  generally  have  only  a  hypo- 
thetical existence— indeed  they  are  but  abstract  names  for  our 
sensations,  and  have  no  existence  save  in  the  mind  that  framed 
them.  (Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  876.)  Mr.  Spencer  follows  in 
their  footsteps.  "  By  reality  we. mean  persistence  in  conscious- 
ness. ♦  *  ♦  The  real,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  distinguished 
solely  by  the  test  of  persistence ;  for  by  this  test  we  separate 
it  from  what  we  call  the  unreal."  (P.  P.,  p.  226.)  "  Existence 
means  nothing  more  than  persistence/'  (Vol.  i,  p.  146.)  Add 
to  this  the  statement  that  the  reality  of  external  things  is 
entirely  unknown,  and  that  all  we  think  we  see  in  them,  is  but 
a  shadow  of  the  mind's  own  throwing ;  and  we  have  the  blank- 
est idealism  possible  If  a  madman's  vagaries  should  persist, 
they  would  be  as  real  as  the  objects  of  our  normal  perception. 
Let  any  fancy  whatever  persist  long  enough,  and  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  existence.  Mr.  Spencer  does 
indeed  repudiate  idealism  with  great  vehemence  and  calls  it 
insane.  When  he  is  pressed  by  the  idealist  or  sceptic  he  calls 
the  "  Universal  Postulate"  to  his  relief  This  is,  that  we  cannot 
help  believing  in  an  outer  world.  But  the  reply  is  close  at 
hand.  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  this  inability  is  the  result  of 
habit  Besides,  his  theory  of  the  unknowable  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  an  appeal ;  we  are  as  sure  that  we  know  things  as 
they  are,  as  that  we  know  that  they  exist  If  we  could  get 
clear  of  one  belief,  we  could  get  clear  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
help  for  it;  Mr.  Spencer's  solid-looking,  sensational  ground 
tumbles  from  under  his  feet,  and  leaves  him  in  the  abysses. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  this  theory  ?  Has  it  not  failed  at 
every  point  which  we  indicated  in  opening  the  discussion? 
Even  permitting  it  to  ransack  imagination  for  its  arguments 
and  facts,  it  utterly  breaks  down.  Faith  like  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  might,  possibly,  enable  one  to  receive  it,  but  nothing 
less  would.  And  the  purpose  of  all  this  subtle  misconstruction 
of  our  experience,  of  this  labored  denial  of  what  we  know,  of 
these  fanciful  guesses  at  the  unknown,  is  only  to  escape  admit- 
ting that,  back  of  nerves  and  muscles,  there  is  a  knowing,  self- 
active  mind 
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Of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  in  general  we  must  saj  that  we 
utterly  dissent  from  the  common  verdict  upon  it  The  system 
has,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  element  of  grandeur;  but  that  is 
entirely  due  to  the  factors  with  which  it  deals.  Any  doctrine 
which  deals  with  solar  systems,  and  with  forces  and  times  and 
spaces  which  are  infinite,  necessarily  has  an  air  of  vastness 
about  it  which  proves  attractive.  Mr.  Spencer  has  painted  a 
big  picture  with  a  big  brush ;  and  the  popular  imagination, 
which  finds  it  easier  to  wonder  than  to  understand,  will  have  it 
that  he  must  be  a  great  painter.  Upon  a  sober  survey  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  he  has  added  much  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  elder  Mill  has  expounded  the  associational 
doctrine  with  greater  lucidity  and  better  logic.  Bain  has  given 
a  better  account  of  cerebral  psychology.  Mr.  Spencers  attempt 
at  universe-building  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  Bad  as  the  old  book  of  Genesis  is  said  to  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  new.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Spencer's  labors  is 
a  huge,  contradictory  system  which  kills  itself  and  don't  know 
it  The  doctrine  began  in  a  fog  and  never  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  it  There  was  never  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  and 
never  a  more  dismal  &ilure. 

Science  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Every  department  is 
flooded  with  assertions  which  can  never  be  put  to  a  test,  and 
on  the  strength  of  propositions  which  are  not  amenable  to  proof 
or  intuition,  the  most  extravagant  theories  are  bailt  up  In 
many  quarters,  especially  in  biology  and  physiology,  science 
seems  to  have  degenerated  altogether  from  the  severe  adherence 
to  fact  which  has  won  for  it  its  present  distinction.  Contra- 
diction and  absurdity  go  for  nothing,  so  long  as  the  doctrine 
falls  in  with  prevailing  tendencies.  But  that  such  a  work  as 
the  one  in  hand  should  be  accepted  by  so  many  as  being  at 
once  the  profoundest  philosophy  and  the  most  assured  science, 
is  most  discouraging.  It  is  extremely  fashionable,  just  now,  to 
decry  metaphysics  as  a  useless  study,  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  logical  culture  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  would  serve  to 
render  such  systems  as  this  impossible.  We  have  not  mucb 
hope  of  a  speedy  revival  of  metaphysical  study,  but  we  must 
express  a  wish  that  before  long  something  more  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  unquestioning  acceptance  of  intellectual  buffoon- 
ery than  merely  to  call  it  science. 
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AimcLK  v.— POPULAR  SONGS  AMONG  THE  DRAVID- 
IAN NATIONS. 

The  FoJk'Stmgs  of  SouOiem  India.  Bj  Charles  E.  Gover. 
pp.  xxviii,  296.  London :  Triibner  k  Co.  Madras :  Higgin- 
botham  &  Co.     1872. 

Mr.  Gover  has  given  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  books  relating  to  a  little  worked  field  of 
Indian  literature,  which  we  have  lately  read.  In  this  book  we 
gain  almost  for  the  first  time  an  insight  into  the  every-daj  life 
and  thoughta  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Itidia,  which  has 
been  least  studied  and  most  imperfectly  understood.  Since 
the  British  occupation  of  the  country  opened  an  unexpected 
chapter  in  the  antiquities  of  the  race,  the  efforts  of  scholars 
have  naturaUy  been  expended  chiefly  upon  the  Yedas  and  the 
classical  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  however,  represents  but  a 
single  caste,  the  Brahmans.  In  this  way  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  the  common  people,  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  philosophical  speculations  of  the  learned  class  are  almost 
nnknown  to  the  masses;  the  monstrous  tales  respecting  the 
gods,  inventions  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  may  serve  to  amuse 
them  at  their  public  festivals,  but  probably  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  their  daily  lives.  Especially  is  this  remark  true  of 
the  hill  tribes  of  Southern  India,  who  have  not  so  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Brahmanic  caste  as  the  people  of  the  plains. 
There  is  certainly  no  better  way  to  discover  the  character  of 
these  people  than  to  collect  the  songs,  which  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  their  every-day  life. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  when  the  dominant  Hindu  race 
entered  India,  they  found  the  country  already  possessed  by  a 
darker-skinned  people,  whom  they  gradually  subdued  or  drove 
into  the  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Central  and  South- 
em  India. 

What  the  family  connections  of  these  early  settlers  were  we 
are  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  to  say  with  certainty.  Dr.  Cald- 
well, who  some  years  since  published  a  "  Comparative  Gram- 
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mar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,"  connects  them  with  the 
Turanian  or  Scythic  fanxtiy.  Others,  as  Mr.  Baldwin— Pre- 
Historic  Nations — seek  to  show  an  ante-Sanskrit  civilization  of 
Cushites  from  Arabia,  whose  language,  amalgamated  with  still 
earlier  aboriginees,  was  the  basis  of  Dravidian  speech.  Our 
author,  however,  argues  most  strenuously  that  this  less  forta- 
nate  race  represents  an  earlier  immigration  of  Aryans.  We 
hardly  think  that  the  evidence  adduced  justifies  so  confident 
a  conclusion.  Among  other  things  he  states  that  the  list  of 
words  cited  by  Dr.  Csddwell  as  of  Turanian  origin  are  known 
to  be  Aryaa  But  limited  lists  of  words  are  not  sufficiently 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  family  connections  of  a  language. 
It  is  in  grammatical  structure  that  we  find  the  surest  proof 
In  this  respect  the  Dravidian  tongues  most  closely  resemble  Ian- 
gpages  of  the  Turanian  type.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  the 
vocabulary  of  these  languages  should  be  largely  Aryan,  than 
there  should  be  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words  in  Hindus- 
tani, for  Aryan  rule  was  the  dominant  one  fix>m  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Mohamedan  invasion,  and  Aryan  writings  have 
been  the  literary  standard  at  all  timea  The  best  that  we  can 
say  is  that  the  languages  of  Central  and  Southern  India  will 
require  much  more  profound  study,  before  we  can  discover  the 
exact  niche  in  the  classification  of  languages,  which  they  will 
fit.  The  branches  of  the  Dravidian  family  represented  in  Mr. 
Governs  book  are  the  Canarese,  Badaga,  Ooorg,  Tamil,  Malaya- 
lam,  and  Telugu,  covering  a  territory  nearly  coincident  with  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  and  the  native  State  of  Hyderabad.  The 
population  speaking  the  Dravidian  tongues  is  estimated  at 
thirty-two  millions,  which  must  be  regarded  as  only  an  approx- 
imation, very  likely  falling  short  of  the  true  number,  since  the 
natives  look  with  suspicion  on  the  census  officers,  and  often 
misstate  the  true  size  of  their  families. 

Singing  in  Southern  India  is  a  distinct  profession,  and  is  gen- 
erally performed  by  the  sons  of  the  dancing  girls,  who  live  in 
the  temples,  and  lead  a  life  of  l^alized  prostitution.  Their 
male  ofispring,  knowing  nothing  of  caste-connections,  are 
regarded  as  consecrated  to  some  god,  and  wander  about  fiom 
village  to  village,  entertaining  the  people  with  their  songs,  and 
receiving  a  scanty  living  in  return.     There  is  also  another  class, 
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leading  the  same  sort  of  life,  composed  of  those  who,  being  in 
some  deep  trouble,  vowed  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  sei> 
yice  of  a  deity.  Sach  a  mendicant  is  called  dasa^  a  "  servant" 
"  At  weddings  he  must  sing  of  Krishna ;  at  burnings  of  Yama ; 
before  maidens  of  Kama;  before  men  of  Bama.  As  he  begs 
he  sings  of  right  and  duty ;  when  he  hears  the  clink  of  copper 
in  his  shell,  of  benevolence  and  charity." 

The  author's  description  of  the  visit  of  the  dasa  to  some 
coantiy  village  to  earn  his  night's  lodging,  is  so  picturesque 
that  we  quote  it  entire.  "  Marching  straight  to  the  mantapam 
or  many-pillared  porch  of  the  pagoda,  he  squats  on  the  elevated 
basement,  tunes  his  vina,  places  before  him  his  huge  begging 
shell.  The  villagers  are  just  returning  from  the  fields,  weary 
with  their  labors,  anxious  for  some  sober  excitement  The 
word  is  quickly  passed  round  that  the  singer  has  come,  and 
men,  women  and  children  turn  their  steps  toward  the  manta- 
pam. There  they  sit  on  the  ground  before  the  bard,  and  wait 
his  pleasure.  He  b^ns  by  trolling  out  some  praise  to  Krishna, 
Vishnu  or  Pillaiyarswami.  Then  he  starts  with  a  pada  or  short 
song,  such  as  those  with  which  this  book  commences.  There 
is  chorus  to  every  versa  If  the  song  be  well  known,  before 
the  bard  has  finished  the  long-drawn-out  note  with  which  he 
ends  his  verse,  the  villagers  have  taken  up  their  part,  and  the 
loud  chorus  swells  on  the  evening  breeze.  If  the  song  be  new, 
they  soon  learn  the  chorus,  and  every  firesh  verse  bears  a  louder 
and  louder  refrain.  Then  the  shell  is  carried  round,  and  pice 
are  showered  into  it.  When  darkness  closes  in,  the  headman 
of  the  village  invites  the  singer  to  his  house,  gives  him  a  fiill 
meal,  and  then  leaves  him  with  mat,  vina  and  shell,  to  sleep  on 
thepyalL" 

It  is  always  surprising  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Hindu  mind,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popular  songs — 
even  the  most  popular  ones — are  of  a  didactic  and  religious 
character.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  undercurrent  of  sad- 
ness, which  continually  finds  expression  in  the  literature. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  original  mental  constitution,  but 
largely,  doubtless,  to  the  caste  system,  which  renders  the  lot  of 
the  masses  so  hopeless,  and  to  the  spiritual  philosophy  invented 
by  the  Brahmans  as  a  defence  of  their  religious  monopoly. 
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Mr.  Gover  divides  the  songs  into  eight  classes,  each  of  which 
he  illustrates  by  examplea 

1st  Moral  songs.  2d.  Proverbial  philosophy.  8d  Songs 
representing  the  Adwaita  or  pantheistic  system.  4tL  Ancient 
Tamil  songs,  "of  the  period  when  Brahmanism  and  Dravidi- 
anism  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  when  the  best  men 
poured  out  what  are  distinctly  called  *  songs  of  sorrow,'  and 
were  very  Jeremiahs  in  weeping  over  the  corruptions  which 
surged  upon  the  land."  6tL  Theological  chants.  6tL  Cere- 
monial songs.  7th.  Labor  songs.  8th.  Mothers'  cradle  songs, 
which  are  seldom  heard  by  Europeans.  Other  songs,  which 
are  episodes  from  the  Puranic  literature,  are  omitted,  since  thej 
are  not  pure  Dravidian  productions. 

The  first  specimens  are  from  the  Oanarese.  The  people 
speaking  this  language  occupy  the  rugged  plateau  of  Mysore 
and  Canara,  and  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  the 
Ghauts,  on  the  northwest  by  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  on 
the  east  by  the  Telugu  country,  and  on  the  south  by  the  hill 
tribes  of  the  Neilgherries.  They  are  estimated  at  about  five 
millions. 

The  first  song  represents  a  man  soliloquizing  about  the  near- 
ness of  death,  but  unwilling  to  give  up  the  world. 

"  Oh  I  what  is  food  to  me !     Death  stands  so  near  I 
Morn,  noon  and  night  his  angels  dose  appear. 
In  one  short  day  they  snatched,  as  past  they  ran, 
My  friend,  my  foe,  the  young,  tiie  gray-haired  man. 
Their  wealth  doth  stay  behind,  although  so  dear. 
There  is  no  joy  for  me,  my  life  is  drear." 
Vhorua. — How  near  is  death  I    Mercy  he  cannot  bring. 

Then,  oh  my  heart,  cease  from  the  world,  and  cUng 
With  all  thy  power  to  tender  Lakshmi's  king. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  marriage  feast  was  mine, 
And  only  yesterday  I  bought  milch  kine 
Wherewith  to  start  my  modest  home.    My  field 
Is  bright  with  com,  with  gold  my  coffers  yield, 
I  cannot  die."    While  yet  thou  speakest,  fool, 
Dread  Tama's  step  comes  near.    Farewell,  rile  soul. 

Chanu, — How  near  is  death  I  &c 
♦  ♦  ♦  «  * 

He  wiU  not  give  you  time.    You  may  not  eat 
The  rice  that  now  stands  cooked.    Your  eager  feet 
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Kaj  bring  no  helping  friendB.    Aooounts  must  stay 
Unpaid.    In  short,  my  friend,  you  must  obey 
When  death  doth  call.    Oh,  heart,  my  trembling  heart, 
Think  well  on  Vishnu's  god-like  feet    From  him  ne'er  part 

CkomiM, — ^How  near  is  death  1  &o. 

Lakshmi  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu.     Yama  is  the  god  who  car- 
ries the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  shadea 
!      Another  song  describes  the  perishable  nature  of  all  earthly 
I   possessions.    Wealth,  honors,  friends  must  be  forsaken  when 
1   death  cornea    Character  alone  follows  us  into  the  next  life. 

One  begs  of  others  for  a  wife. 

On  her  bestows  both  rule  and  home, 
He  counts  her  half  of  all  his  life. 

But  when  death  comes  he  dies  alone. 

OhcruB, — Of  all  good  things  the  best  are  three- 
Wives,  lands  and  countless  gah:u 
Which  is  the  dearest  friend  to  thee? 

One  mounts  the  throne  of  mighty  kings, 

His  palace  girds  with  fort  and  wall; 
Of  his  great  power  the  whole  world  rings. 

His  lifeless  oorse  to  dogs  will  fall. 

Chorus. — Of  all  good  things,  Ac. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

In  Tain  wives  mourn,  in  vain  sons  weep, 

Wealth  helps  e'en  less  in  death's  last  soena 
Two  things  alone  the  gulf  can  leap — 

The  sin,  the  good,  our  life  has  seen. 

Choru§. — Of  all  good  things,  Ac. 

In  this  weak  frame  put  not  your  trust, 

But  think  on  Him  with  inward  calm. 
Is  your  heart  clean  ?  For  Him  you  lust? 

Then  Yishnu  is  a  healing  balm. 

Chome.—Ot  all  good  thmgs,  &o. 

We  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  a  song  in  praise  of 
inward  purity,  contrasted  with  ceremonial  cleanness.  In  the 
original  the  metre  is  peculiar.  A  certain  consonant  begins  the 
first  syllable  of  the  first  line,  the  second  syllable  of  the  second 
line,  and  so  on,  retreating  from  the  beginning  one  syllable  with 
each  line.     Mr.  Gover  has  attempted  to  imitate  this  by  substi- 
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tnting  accent  in  place  of  the  repetition  of  the  letter,  which 
would  make  no  impression  upon  English  readers. 

Pbrilicatlon  before  the  great  God 
Is  greater  than  life  and  is  atronger  than  deatb — 
Tia  the  hope  of  the  wiae,  'tia  the  prize  of  the  aaint 
Where  la  the  fount  from  which  oomea  the  pore  atroam? 
Choma, — ^What  profit  can  flie  ainner  find   ' 

In  waahing  oft?    How  yain  the  caiel 

God  knowa  full  weU — ^He  aeea  the  mind — 

That  true  devotion  dwella  not  therei 

Ahna-giving  Uea  at  the  baae  of  the  atepa 
That  lead  to  the  height  from  which  purity  flowa. 
To  know  wiadom  and  truth,  and  thy  luata  to  foraake, 
Trust  in  thy  God— meditate  on  Hia  grace. 
(7Aontf.— What  profit,  Ac. 

To  one  who  is  familiar  only  with  the  burdensome  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Brahmanic  ritual  in  regard  to  ablutions,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  in  meditation,  Sec,  such  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  observances  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise.  This 
stanza  from  another  song  is  Still  more  out-spoken. 

You  bathe,  in  meditation  paaa  the  day, 
And  ait  or  stand  aa  atill  aa  any  crane  I 
You  meditate  ?    A  f ooliah  dream,  I  aay  1 
Oan  Krishna,  who  hhnaelf  out  ahort  the  reign 
Of  demons  and  their  impa,  love  aught  but  deedaf 
Chants, — 'TIS  surely  worse  than  fool  would  do. 
To  flog  and  starve  thy  fleshly  part; 
When  thoQ  haat  never  set  thy  heart 
On  Lakshmi's  Lord,  the  great  Vishnu. 

and  the  satire  in  these  lines  is  of  the  keenest: 

I  saw  one  live  in  lust, 

His  gentle  words  were  lew, 
He  fed  upon  a  crust. 
And  thought  upon  Vishnu. 
CfAoma.— Ohfhowllane^l    I  langfa  out  lend. 
It  makea  me  laugh  to  aee  the  crowd, 
Such  tridEa  they  do.    I  oft  have  vowed 
I'd  laugh  no  more:  with  it  Fm  bowed. 

We  continually  meet  in  Indian  literature  the  thought  that 
the  world  is  full  of  sorrow.    Domestic  life  forms  no  exception. 
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The  only  way  to  escape  it  is  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
activities  of  life  into  meditation  upon  the  deity.  The  follow- 
ing stanza  is  an  example : 

If  thou  Bhouldst  l^ye  a  wife, 

Trouble  is  thine. 
If  none  ehould  blesa  thy  life, 

Trouble  ie  thine. 
If  neither  witty  nor  wise, 

Sorrow  will  oome. 

Still  more  if  she  be  pretty, 

Sorrow  will  oome. 
For  then  all  g^iarding  yain. 

Sore  trouble  this. 
She  brings  unmeasured  pain, 
Sore  trouble  this, 
{nhomc— HoTor,  oh  my  soul,  can  pesoe  be  thine 
Until  great  Bunga's  grace  be  mine. 
If  angry  He,  all  hope  resign. 

Banga  is  a  name  for  Yishnu.    We  add  a  specimen  of  the 
proverbial  songs: 

From  the  open  sinner 

Hide  what  good  you  can, 
Say  not  words  of  wisdom 
To  an  angry  man. 
ChoTHB, — 00  not  spout  your  verses 
In  the  public  way: 
Lest  thQ  world  compare  them 

With  a  poet's  lay. 
From  the  heap  beside  him 

FoUy  took  a  dod, 
Bowed  his  head  before  It, 
Thought  he  saw  a  god. 

Who  mends  a  broken  pot— 

lifts  it  from  the  ground  ? 
He  who  visits  relative 

When  his  woes  abound. 
Ohofnu. — ^Do  not  spout,  &a 

Yaishnana  is  helUsh 

Pralfflng  Siva's  name : 
So  is  he  who,  falsely, 
T^Us  of  neighbor's  shame. 
ChoruB, — ^Do  not  spout,  &a 
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Who  will  take  to  fighting 

When  his  wife  commands  ? 
He  who  gives  the  leisure 

Prattler's  tale  demands. 
Chorus. — Do  not  spout,  Ac. 

THE    BADAGA   SONGa 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  eastern  and 
western  Ghants  meet,  is  a  collection  of  hills  or  mountains  from 
five  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  called  the  'Neilgherries. 
This  region  is  much  resorted  to  by  Europeans  from  all  parts  of 
India,  on  account  of  its  cool  and  even  climate.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Tea,  coflFee,  chinchona 
and  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance. Several  hill  tribes  find  their  home  here,  among  whom 
the  Badagas  hold  a  medium  rank  in  intelligence.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand.  As  everywhere  among 
the  hill  tribes,  their  literature,  such  as  it  is,  is  less  corrupted  by 
Brahmanic  influence  than  that  of  the  people  on  the  plains. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  love  to  gather  in  their  villages,  and  spend  the  evening 
in  song  and  dance.  We  quote  Mr.  Governs  description  of  one 
of  these  evening  merry-makings :  "  The  belated  traveler  along 
hill-side  tracks  will  often  hear  the  distant  chant,  the  loud  and 
sudden  chorus,  and  then  again  the  floating  strain  of  the  single 
singer,  borne  gently  and  like  the  reflex  of  some  distant  wave 
on  the  wings  of  the  cool  night  breeze.  Such  echoes  tell  of 
Badaga  merriment,  and  remind  the  man  who  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  brother  men  who  dwell  around  him,  that  at  that  moment  a 
whole  village-full  of  folk  are  gathered  round  some  mossy  stone, 
listening  to  and  then  joining  in  the  song  of  a  rustic  Homer 
or  Badaga  bard,  who,  neither  *  mute  nor  inglorious,'  leads  the 
resounding  melody.  Men,  women  and  children  are  there. 
Ever  as  they  sing  some  man  or  maiden  springs  to  the  front  and 
dances  to  the  song,  light  and  agile  as  a  deer,  or,  better  still,  a 
mountaineer,  such  as  they  are.  Thus  with  song  and  dance  the 
evening  glides  away." 

Their  funeral  rites  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  com- 
mence just  before  the  man  expires.  When  it  is  clear  that  he 
cannot  recover,  a  minute  gold  coin,  dipped  in  ghee,  i.  e.,  melted 
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butter,  worth  about  six  pence,  is  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  he  is 
required  to  swallow  it  The  ghee  is  to  sustain  hinr^in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  shades,  and  the  coin  to  pay  toll  at  the  bridge  span- 
aing  the  river  of  death.  Meantime  men  hasten  in  all  direc- 
tions to  carry  the  tidings  to  adjacent  villages,  and  fetch  carpen- 
ters and  musicians.  Branches  of  trees  are  collected,  of  which 
a  pyramidal  car  is  hastily  made.  The  corpse  is  laid  under  this, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  are  placed  the  man's  tools,  and  on  the 
other  a  flute,  a  stick  and  some  bows  and  arrows,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  warrior.  Early  the  next  morning  the  friends  col- 
lect in  their  best  attire,  and  commence  a  dance,  accompanied 
by  music,  around  the  corpse.  This,  at  first  slow,  gradually 
increases  in  rapidity  until  the  excitement  becomes  almost  a 
frenzy.  It  is  supposed  to  accompany  the  spirit  in  its  depart- 
ure. After  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  relatives  walk  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  body,  recounting  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  and  giving  vent  to  their  grief.  The  corpse,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  is  then  carried  outside  the  village.  The 
friends  again  gather  in  a  circle ;  a  buffalo  calf  without  blem- 
ish is  brought  in,  when  a  leading  man  steps  forward,  and,  after 
invoking  a  god,  places  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  chants  the 
following  dirge,  in  which  the  supposed  sins  of  the  deceased  are 
enumerated.  All  the  people  join  in  a  chorus  at  proper  inter- 
vals. 

InvooaHon, 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  BasaanA, 

Who  sprang  from  Banig^  the  holy  cow. 

The  dead  has  sinned  a  thousand  times. 
E'en  all  the  thirteen  hundred  sina 
That  can  be  done  by  mortal  men 
May  stain  the  soul  that  fled  to-day. 
Stay  not  their  flight  to  God's  pure  feet. 

Chorus. — Stay  not  their  flight 
He  killed  the  crawling  snake. 

Chorua. — It  is  a  sin. 
The  creeping  lizard  slew. 

It  is  a  sin. 
Of  brothers  he  told  tales. 

It  is  a  sin. 
The  landmark  stone  he  moved. 

It  is  a  sin. 
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«   «   «   ♦ 
I  ;      To  Btrangers  straying  on  the  biUa 

I  He  offered  aid  but  guided  wrong. 

I  Chanu. — ^It  is  a  sin. 


I 


His  sister's  tender  love  he  spumed, 
And  showed  his  teeth  to  her  in  rage. 
It  is  a  sin. 
♦    e    ♦    e 

What  though  he  sinned  so  much. 
Or  that  his  parents  singed  ? 
What  though  the  sins'  long  score 
Was  thirteen  hundred  crimes  ? 
0  let  them  every  one 
Fly  swift  to  Bas'ya's  feet 

CftoriM.— Fly  swift 

The  chamber  dark  of  death 
Shall  open  to  his  souL  ' 

The  sea  shall  rise  in  waves. 
Surround  on  every  side, 
But  yet  that  awful  bridge, 
No  thidcer  than  a  thread, 
Shall  stand  both  firm  and  strong. 
The  dragon's  yawning  mouth 
Is  shut— it  brings  no  fear. 
The  palaces  of  heaven 
Throw  open  wide  their  doors. 

Ohonts^ — Open  wide  their  dbort. 

The  tSbomy  path  is  steep, 
Yet  shall  his  soul  go  safe. 
The  silver  pillar  stands 
So  neai^— he  toudies  it 
He  may  approach  the  wall. 
The  golden  wall  of  heaven, 
The  buniing  pillar's  flame 
Shall  have  no  heat  for  him. 

Oftonw.— Shall  have  no  beat 

Oh,  let  us  never  doubt 
That  all  his  sins  are  gone, 
That  Bassava  forgives. 
May  it  be  weU  with  him  1 

Ohorua.^UAj  it  be  well  I 

LBt  aU  be  wen  with  him. 

Chorui, — ^Let  all  be  weU  I 

This  confession  is  repeated  three  times  by  as  many  m», 
when  the  calf  is  set  free,  and  is  thenceforth  regarded  as  sacred, 
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bearing  the  sins  of  the  deai  The  body  is  finally  bumed  on 
the  bank  of  the  nearest  stream.  The  coincidence  between  this 
sin  offering,  and  the  Jewish  scape-goat  is  very  curious.  Is  this 
a  case  where  history  repeats  itself,  or  was  one  ceremony  derived 
from  the  other  7  Among  other  specimens  of  Badaga  songs  is 
the  vision  of  the  other  world,  which  reminds  us  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  woman  and  a  "wise  man," 
We  quote  a  fragment 

"  1 8ee  a  loathsome  ditoh 
Where  wretched  men  lie  prone. 
They  even  seem  to  smoke, 
The  brown  tobaooo-leal 
Who  then  are  these,  I  ask, 
Dear  brother  simpleton?*' 

**  When  Badagas  died  on  the  Neilgheny  HiUs 
Their  widows  were  robbed  of  the  mite  that  was  left. 
The  poor  were  oppressed  by  the  strong  and  the  rich. 
The  men  that  you  see  were  great  chiefs  in  their  day. 
Who  grew  to  be  rich  on  flie  spofl  of  the  poor. 
Such  crimes  haye  they  done,  and  their  punishment  now 
Is  to  lie  in  the  ditch  so  defiled  and  unclean. 
No  food  may  they  eat    To  their  ravening  mouth 
Tobacco  is  given.    They  may  snK>ke  but  not  eat 
In  luxury  starve.    In  their  mouths  is  but  smoke." 

We  pass  on  to  the 

COORG  SONGS. 

Northwest  of  the  Neilgherries,  on  the  declivities  of  the  west- 
em  Ghauts,  is  a  little  district  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south 
by  thirty-five  miles  from  east  to  west  *'  It  presents  a  constant 
succession  of  steep  ridges  of  hills  alternating  with  valleys  or 
ravines,  the  whole  being  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most  stately 
growth.**  It  is  called  Coorg  from  the  native  word  Kodagu, 
"hilly  country."  The  people  are  described  as  a  "  handsome, 
athletic  race,  much  superior  in  physical  appearance  to  the 
people  of  the  plains,  and  exceedingly  brave."  They  are  dis- 
posed to  adopt  civilized  habits,  and  their  condition  is  one  of 
great  comfort  and  prosperity  compared  with  that  of  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  plains,  a  fact  which  plainly  appears  in  the  joy- 
ful character  of  their  songs.  They  are  deeply  attached  to  their 
beautiful  land,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  modern  song : 
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Like  the  star-besprinkled  heayen 
Are  the  h^py  Kurgi  homes 
On  the  bosom  of  our  land. 
Blooming  children  fill  each  house, 
Like  a  garth  of  richest  flowers. 
Like  the  rojal  Sampig^ 
Are  pur  tall  and  stately  men. 
Strings  of  choicest,  purest  pearls, 
Beauteous  as  the  forest  flowers, 
Are  our  wives  and  little  ones. 
Prosperous  and  well  they  Uve, 
Jasmin  has  no  sweeter  smell. 
E'en  our  cattle  multiply. 
Many  as  the  Jungle  race. 
As  the  Cauvery  river  sand, 
So  our  rice  and  wealth  increase. 
None  doth  suffer  in  this  land, 
Either  want  or  grievous  pun. 
All  are  happy,  all  are  ridi. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  among  this  people  is 
the  annual  Huttari  or  "feast  of  first  fruits."  Essentially  the 
same  festival  is  observed  by  all  the  Dravidian  nations,  when 
the  "  paddy"  or  rice  begins  to  ripen.  On  the  east  coast  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  west  coast  in  September, 
and  in  Coorg  in  November.  The  festival  proper  lasts  a  week, 
but  is  usually  supplemented  by  four  days  of  merry  making. 
All  the  male  population  of  a  village  are  required  to  be  present 
each  day  on  the  mandu  or  public  square,  none  being  excused 
but  the  little  boys  and  old  men.  The  performances  are  partly 
religious,  especially  the  ceremony  of  gathering  the  first  sheaf 
of  wheat,  and  partly  sportive.  During  the  rejoicings  the  fol- 
lowing song  is  everywhere  heard.  It  begins  with  a  mention  of 
the  celestial  influences  which  have  prospered  the  fiirmer,  eulo- 
gizes the  Coorg  land,  then  describes  minutely  the  whole  process 
of  raising  rice,  from  the  purchase  of  the  bullocks  : 

Thirty-six  great  bulls  he  bought 

Of  the  beat  and  largest  sort ; 

White  and  black,  and  some  red-brown. 

The  constriction  of  the  rude  plow  : 

Choosing  sage  for  the  pole 
At  the  end  he  made  a  hole ; 
Pushed  the  palm-wood  handle  through. 
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Sampig^  vas  for  the  share, 
On  it8  edge  he  placed  with  care 
Iron  platee  to  make  the  shoe. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  in  June,  when  the  early  rains 
begin  to  fell,  the  tending  of  the  growing  plants,  to  the  final 
ingathering  in  the  autumn.  The  song  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  Huttari  festival. 

When  at  last  the  time  has  come, 
And  the  year's  great  work  is  done 

In  our  happy  glorious  land ; 
When  the  shades  are  growing  long. 
All  the  eager  people  throng 

To  the  pleasant  village  Mand. 

First  they  praise  the  Ood  they  love, 
Throndd  high  the  world  above. 

Then  the  Huttri  games  commence, 
And  the  evening  glides  away. 
Singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  they 

Strive  for  highest  excellence. 

When  the  seventh  bright  day  begins. 
Each  man  for  his  household  wins 

Leaves  of  various  sacred  plants ; 
Five  of  these  he  ties  with  silk, 
Then  provides  a  pot  of  milk. 

Ready  for  the  festive  wants. 

When  the  evening  shades  draw  nigh, 
Each  the  other  would  outvie 

In  rich  and  splendid  dress. 
Thus  they  march  with  song  and  shout, 
Music  swimming  all  about, 

For  the  harvest's  fruitfulness. 

First  they  pray  that  Qod's  rich  grace 
Still  should  rest  upon  their  race. 

Waiting  till  the  g^n  has  roared. 
Milk  they  sprinkle,  shouting  gay 
PoUl  Fold!  Devarel 

Multiply  thy  mercies,  Lord  1 

Soon  the  tallest  stems  are  shown 
Of  the  rich  and  golden  com, 

Carried  home  with  shouts  and  glee. 
There  they  bind  with  fragrant  leaves, 
Hang  them  up  beneath  the  eaves, 

On  the  northwest  pillar's  tree. 

We  should  like  to  produce  the  whole  song,  but  its  great 
length  forbida     We  add  a  few  nursery  rhymes,  which  would 
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do  credit  to  Mother  Goose.  These  are  the  only  specimens  of 
this  sort  of  song  in  the  book,  for  they  are  very  difficult  to  col- 
lect Though  mothers  are  often  heard  singing  their  children 
to  sleep,  yet  when  they  are  asked  by  a  European  to  repeat  the 
words  they  &ame  every  possible  excuse  to  avoid  it,  so  jealous 
are  they  of  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  The  songs  are  illitera- 
tiva     For  example : 

Ghemb  chemb  chemb  yedet, 
Ghembanda  mandi  daddi  yedet, 
ICanika  mand  manl  yedet 

or 

Kak,k£k«kal 
K&kera  mangale  kek. 

Sometimes  they  imitate  natural  sounds,  as : 

^  Ohakkekari 
Gbada,  chada,  b^va. 
Eambala  kari 
Gada,  g^ada,  b^ya. 

The  English  of  this  is : 

When  the  fruit  of  jack-tree  boila^ 
It  aingeth—" chada,"  "chada.** 
When  the  Kambala  fruit  boils, 
It  Bingeth— *'guda,**  **guda.** 

Here  is  a  Coorg  lullaby : 

Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dear ! 
When  the  baby's  mother  comes, 
She  will  give  her  darling  milk. 

Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dearl 
When  the  baby's  father  oomei, 
He  win  bring  a  ooooanut 

Jdwa,  Jtiwa,  baby  dearl 
When  the  baby's  brother  cornea, 
He  will  bring  a  litUe  bird. 
Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dearl 
When  the  baby's  sister  oomea, 
She  will  bring  a  dish  of  rice. 

We  come  now  to  the  Tamil  songs,  the  lai^est  collection  in 
the  book.  The  Tamils  are  the  largest  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  Dravidian  nations.  They  number  more  than  ten  millions, 
and  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsular  from  Madras  to 
the  Cape,,  and  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon.     The  songs  most 
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popular  with  the  cultivated  classes  are  those  which  represent 
the  Adwaita  or  pantheistic  philosophy.  Some  of  them  are 
strikingly  pure  in  sentiment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
strange  names,  would  not  appear  out  of  place  in  Christian 
hymn  books.  Take  this  extract  from  a  dialogue  between  the 
Puranic  hero  Bama  and  the  Yedic  rishi  Yasishtha. 

Yasishthat    Bama  speaks  to  thee  and  asks— 
Where  may  a  simier  find  those  holy  things 
Thai  drive  out,  root  and  branch,  each  fault  and  sin, 
And  giye  to  hhn  who  worships  perfect  peace  ? 

To  him,  Yasishtha,  God,  supreme  and  great, 
Dwells  not  in  mortal  flesh,  nor  hath  He  frame 
Of  substance  elemental    He  is  not 
Confined  in  what  the  simple  call  a  God — 
In  Hari,  Hara,  and  the  minor  host. 
The  Godhead  ia  not  eyen  mind  itself : 
'Tis  he,  the  Uncreate,  who  knoweth  all, 
Who  ne*er  began  and  never  hath  an  end. 
Baima.    But  will  that  God  bow  down  and  dwell  with  men, 
Abide  in  things  that  have  no  worth  or  praise, 
That  are  not  one,  but  some  and  separate  ? 
VamkJOia,    He  hath  no  end  nor  had  beginning.    He 
Is  one,  inseparate.    To  Him  alone 
Should  mortals  offer  praise  and  prayer.    Poor  fools 
Must  bow  to  idols — ^they  cannot  discern 
The  higher  things.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
If  thou  wouldst  worship  in  the  noblest  way 
Bring  flowers  in  thy  hand.    Their  names  are  these : 
Contentment,  Justice,  Wisdom.    Offer  them 
To  that  great  Essence — ^then  thou  servest  God. 
No  stone  can  image  God — ^to  bow  to  it 
Is  not  to  worship.    Outward  rites  cannot 
Avail  to  compass  that  reward  of  bliss 
That  true  devotion  gives  to  one  who  hnouM. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  following  stanzas  by  a  poet  of 
the  tenth  century  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  suppose  that 
the  people  of  India  have  always  been  given  to  idolatry.  The 
song  is  from  a  number  called  "  songs  of  sorrow,"  in  which  the 
poet  laments  the  growing  influence  of  Brahmanism,  bringing 
with  it  the  tyranny  of  caste. 

When  may  I  know  the  hidden  things  of  life, 
And  thus  attam  perfection  ?    I  would  show 

How  false  the  Yedas  are,  with  error  rife: 
And  bum  the  Shasters;  so  the  truth  might  grow. 
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Oh,  when  will  mankind  learn  to  uae  aright 

The  carved  atones,  the  clay  baked  hard  with  fire, 

The  burnished  copper  shining  in  the  light, 
And  not  to  worship  them  as  gods  require? 

When  shall  our  race  be  one  great  brotherhood 

Unbroken  by  the  tyranny  of  caste, 
Which  Eapila  In  early  days  withstood 

And  taught  that  men  were  one  in  times  now  passed  I 

When  may  my  thoughts  be  fixed  alone  on  Him 
Who  is  Himself  all  sweetness,  made  all  things. 

Whom  all  the  Yedas  sought,  though  seeing  dim, 
Who  saveth  him  that  to  His  mercy  dings  ? 

The  "  labor  songs"  are  of  a  very  different  character,  and  are 
most  popular  among  the  illiterate.  The  people  nearly  all  sing, 
and  are  very  quick  at  improvizing  verses  when  it  suits  their 
fancy.  The  language  is  a  degraded  form  of  Tamil,  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  educated  castes.  One  man  usually  sings  a 
strain,  when  all  join  in  the  chorus.  The  movement  is  &st  or 
slow,  according  to  the  work.  Here  is  one  which  "  sets  out" 
wives : 

To  every  man  is  tied  a  wife. 
She  clings  to  him  as  long  as  life. 

YoHol    Heave  01 

Of  all  our  wealth  she  takes  two-thirds, 
Yet  thinks  we  pick  up  more  like  birds 
YoHoI    Heave  01 

If  any  day  we  give  her  none, 
You'd  think  her  wrath  would  ne'er  be  done. 
YoHo!    Heave  01 

When  still  *Us  dark  she  turns  us  out. 
But  sleeps  for  two  hours  more,  no  doubt  I 
YoHol    Heave  01 

Oh  I    How  we  strain  and  heave  and  sweat; 
While  she  buys  clothes  and  runs  in  debt  I 
YoHol    Heave  01 

Here  is  a  theological  song,  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Christian  teachings : 

When  time  began 

(7Aor«9~Yo  Ho  1    Heave  Hoi 
The  mighty  Lord 

YoHol    Heave  Hoi 
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Oreatedmoa 

YoHoI  Heave  Hoi 
With  but  one  word. 

YoHoI    HeayeHoI 

Our  Gk>d  and  Lord 

To  Ho!  Heave  Ho! 
On  earth  was  bom ; 

YoHo!  Heave  Ho! 
By  us  adored, 

YoHoI  Heave  Ho! 
In  servant's  form, 

To  Ho  I    Heave  Ho! 

We  add  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  the  Bayadere's  soDg. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ghmges  the  water  they  brought 
In  a  vessel  of  brass. 

Heave  0 !    Heave  0 1 

I  have  washed  my  feet  as  a  dancing  girl  ought, 
And  have  wiped  them  with  silk. 
Heave  O !    Heave  0 ! 

Let  us  go  then,  oh  girls,  before  Madavan's  shrine : 
Let  us  worship  him  now. 

Heave  01    Heave  01 

If  we  offer  our  flowers  to  the  image  divine, 
We  may  hope  for  new  Joys. 

Heave  O I    Heave  0 1 

The  best  known  and  most  popular  poetical  work  among  the 
Dravidian  nations  is  the  Cural  of  Tiruvalluva.  It  is  not  an 
epic,  but  a  series  of  didactic  odes.  Mr.  Gover  says :  "  To  those 
who  know  the  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  as  the  epics  of  great  nations,  it 
seems  incredible  that  thirly  millions  of  people  should  cling  to 
a  series  of  moral  essays  as  their  typical  and  honored  book." 
Again  he  says :  *'  Few  persons  out  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  reverence  and  love  that  surrounds  the 
Cural.  Its  sentences  are  counted  as  binding  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments on  the  Jews.  Its  very  language  has  become  the 
text  of  literary  excellence." 

The  accounts  of  the  parentage  and  life  of  Tiruvalluva  are  so 
mixed  up  with  legendary  matter,  and  so  completed  by  Brah- 
manic  influence  that  the  facts  are  not  very  clear.    Our  author 
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thinks  that  he  flourished  not  later  than  the  third  century  and 
belonged  to  a  low  Dravidic  caste.  The  Cural  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  chapters 
of  ten  verses  each.  As  with  the  Vedas,  its  preservation  with- 
out essential  change  is  due  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  has 
been  held. 

We  select  at  random  a  few  specimens. 

PsAiBi  or  Goix 

Ab  a  ifi  the  first  of  all  letters  on  earth, 
So  ia  Qod  eyerlaating  of  all  that  have  birth. 

The  blest  feet  of  the  Fount  of  pure  knowledge  adore, 
Else  nought  will  avail  thee,  vain  pedant,  thy  lore. 

Fast  flit  those  bright  feet  o*er  the  flow'r  of  the  mind, 

They  who  clasp  them  shall  flourish,  when  worlds  have  dedinei 

At  the  feet  of  the  Passionless,  blessed  to  rest, 
No  harm  can  i^roach,  and  no  evil  molest 

Whoso  bringeth  to  Gtod  real  homage  of  heart,^ 
Hath  with  deeds,  the  twin  offspring  of  darkness  no  part 
•       •••#« 

Thb  Excsllbhoi  Of  Raxv. 

*Tis  the  showers  sustain 
All  nature's  domain; 
Fit  name  is  Ambrosia  for  life-giving  rain. 

'Tie  the  showers  of  rain 
That  produce  the  grain 
Yield  the  food  that  we  eat,  and  the  draught  that  we  drain. 

If  the  clouds  grudge  us  rain. 
Drought,  dearth  and  their  train 
Will  cause  the  vast  sea-girdled  earth  to  complain. 

e       e       *       •       e       e 

Baokbudtck 

Though  he  speak  not  of  rig^t, 
And  sin  with  his  might, 
It  is  much  if  'tis  said  that  he  does  not  badcbits. 

To  deceive  with  his  smiles 
The  man  he  reviles. 
Is  the  shi  above  all  which  most  deeply  defiles. 

Kither  here  or  in  hell 
In  p^  he  shall  dwell, 
And  receive  the  reward^that  the  Shasters  all  telL 
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Though  you  speak  to  one*B  face 
In  words  that  abase,  ' 
In  his  absence  be  mindful  to  speak  in  his  praise. 

The  following  lines  do  not  seem  like  the  utterances  of  a 
Brahman: 

Asoetics  should  be  holy  folk ; 

But  those  who  bear  with  rudeness, 
B'en  when  intended  to  provoke. 

Are  blessed  with  far  more  goodness. 

Tis  good  to  overoome  desire. 

Abstain  from  dainty  dishes. 
To  better  things  thou  shouldst  aspire ; 

Endure  disoourteous  speeches, 
nor  these : 

He  who  rules  bis  house  in  peace, 

Making  Tirtue's  rule  his  law, 
Hath  mighty  merit,  swift  release ; 

No  recluse  hath  more. 

Thousands  strive  for  future  bliss. 

He  comes  nearest  to  the  gaol 
Who  at  home  is  not  remiss. 

Blessing  every  soul. 

Swerving  not  from  virtue's  path, 

Ruling  well  the  household  store. 
Sheltering  hermits  by  his  hearth, — 

Penance  can  no  more. 

What  can  be  found  in  English  more  charming  than  this 
description  of  parental  love  ? 

Men  call  their  sons  their  wealth  because  they  reap  in  bliss 
The  good  they  do  the  little  one 
Whose  weakness  is  his  might 

The  rice  in  which  their  child's  small  hand  has  played,  I  wis. 
Is  sweeter  to  the  parent's  tongue 
Than  could  the  gods  invite. 

What  touch  is  sweeter  than  our  children's  loving  kiss  ? 
What  sound  thrills  deeper  than  the  tone 
Of  childhood's  wild  deUght? 

The  next  collection  of  songs  is  from  the  Malayalam.  This 
language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow  region  between  the  western 
Ghants  and  the  sea,  extending  from  Mangalore  on  the  north  to 
the  cape  on  the  south.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long  by 
forty  wide,  and  has  a  very  mixed  population  of  about  two  and 
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a  half  millions.  The  Malayalam  literature  has  been  more  com- 
pletely worked  over  by  Brahmanic  influences,  and  has  less  in 
it  which  is  distinctively  Dravidian  than  any  which  we  have 
thus  far  described.  The  songs  lack  the  high  moral  character 
of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  songs,  and  are  largely  exotic,  the 
amours  of  the  gods  being  the  favorite  themes.  The  only  speci- 
men which  we  shall  quote  is  a  riddle,  for  it  seems  that  the  Hin- 
dus are  as  fond  of  guessing  riddles  as  western  nationa 

I  am  Twy  old 
When  the  flnt  man  was, 
I WM  tlieie  with  him. 
Anoieni  kings  thoun^i  ms 
Best  among  their  friends: 
Me  they  worshiped  oft 

I  sing  praise  to  God 
And  have  long  done  so. 
Qod  gaYe  me  a  house, 
Where  I  Uve  on  earth. 
Yet  he  giTes  to  aU 
What  he  gave  to  me. 

Bound  my  house  are  built 
HIgfaty  palisades, 
Keeling  out  my  foes. 
Outside  these  again 
Is  another  wan, 
Guarding  me  from  hurt 

Like  raw  meat  I  seem, 
Yet  am  well  and  strong. 
When  my  friends  are  siok, 
I  am  out  of  health. 
Sometimes  I  get  siok, 
Then  my  friends  are  ilL 

Members  two  have  L 
Guess  my  first,  I  pray. 
When  my  last  oomes  forth. 
Seems  as  if  a  man 
Galled  an  idle  slave. 
I  When  my  whole  is  said 

Dogs  ooUeot  in  crowds, 
Bimnmg  fast  and  long 
Lest  they  be  too  late. 

Lest  our  readers,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guage, should  fiiil  to  guess  it,  we  give  the  solution.  It  is  the 
tongue.     The  word  for  tongue  is  natva,  which  is  made  up  of 
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two  words,  nai  a  ''dog"  and  va  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
"come." 

The  last  collection  of  songs  represents  the  Telegu  people, 
who  rank  next  to  the  Tamils  in  importance.  The  region  occu- 
pied by  them  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  begin- 
ning at  Madras  and  extending  north  to  about  the  twentieth 
paralleL  They  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tamils,  on 
the  west  by  the  Canarese  and  Marathi,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Gonds  and  other  hill  tribea  They  are  estimated  at  fourteen 
milliona  Centuries  ago  the  Telegu  nation  was  the  mightiest 
in  southern  India,  but  successive  conquests  prostrated  it,  and 
few  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  are  left.  The  Telegu  has  been 
called  the  ''Italian  of  the  East,"  and  it  so  closely  resembles  the 
Sanskrit  in  its  phonetic  laws  that  veiy  many  words  from  the 
latter  language  have  found  their  way  into  its  vocabulary.  Very 
little  of  the  old  folk-lore  remains.  The  most  important  work 
is  that  of  Yamana,  who,  as  Mr.  Qover  conjectures,  wrote  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  proverbs,  in  not  less  than  two  thousand  verses.  "  They  fol- 
low no  order,  but  are  jumbled  together;  as  if  each  verse  had 
been  written  on  a  card,  all  the  cards  tossed  together  in  a  bag, 
and  then  the  cards  withdrawn  at  random  and  strung  together 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  fiom  the  bag." 

In  the  specimens  given  the  verses  are  taken  out  of  their  orig- 
inal order  and  arranged  according  to  subjects.  The  following 
stanzas  are  noteworthy  as  showing  an  opposition  to  idolatrous 

worship : 

What  animala  je  aro  who  worship  stones 
And  can  not  for  the  Ood  that  dweUa'withinI 
How  can  a  stone  excel  the  liying  thing 
That  praise  intones  f 
And  how  can  those  who  serve  a  carved  rock 
Bow  down  before  and  praise  the  living  One? 
Can  he  who  tastes  the  honey  on  his  tongue 
Rank  poison  suck  ? 
What  foolsl    They  take  a  stone  from  oif  the  hill, 
And  after  knoddng  it  about  with  hands  and  feet, 
inth  chisels  cat  it  and  with  hammers  beat: 
Then  chants  they  trilL 
Aromid  a  monld  of  wax  you  stidc  some  day, 
Then  melt  the  wax,  and  in  its  room  Install 
Some  melted  petaL    This  yomr  God  yoo  call 
And  serve  each  day. 
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Wliile  He^  the  wonhipifal,  dwellB  in  the  he«rt| 
Why  pile  your  gifts  in  templee  made  of  gtone  T 
dan  gods  who,  in  and  out,  axe  rock  alone, 
E'er  taste  a  part? 

We  have  continually  noticed  in  the  songs  of  all  the  Drayid- 

ian  nations  hints  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Biahmaiiic 

hierarchy  is  held  by  the  common  peopla     These  lines  are  veiy 

bitter. 

They  who  were  Sudras  bom, 

And  yet  revile  their  kin ; — 
Who  call  themBelyes  twice-born. 

And  think  it  makes  them  safe; — 
Whose  heart's  love  darling  sin ; — 

The  lowest  Sudras  are. 

Upon  his  bracen  brow 

He  bears  a  sacred  mark: 
He  has  a  wolfish  mouth, 

A  demon's  shameless  heart : 
And  yet  he  dares  to  say 

He  knows  the  only  God. 

•  •  * 

They  say,  the  lords  of  earth, 

"  How  pure  we  are,  how  learned 
In  an  the  Shasten  teadhi " 

Th^  soom  us  simple  meni 
But  yet  the  poorest  poor 

Are  better  than  such  brags. 

The  Brahman  thinks  that  when 

He  takes  the  saored  thread 
His  Sudraship  is  o'er. 

How  strangely  he  forgets 
That  when  he  comes  to  die 

thw  Brahmanship  is  o'er. 

•  •  * 

A  few  proverbs  must  suffice  for  these  songs.     Each  verse  is 
a  complete  proverb. 

ICilk  that's  drunk  at  tavern  door 
Counts  as  wine  you  may  be  sure. 
If  you  stand  where  you  ought  not, 
Why  be  shocked  when  shame  is  got? 

Join  the  vile,  and  vile  you'll  be 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  see. 

If  beneath  a  palm  you  drink, 

Though  but  nulk,  what  must  we  think  ? 
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BUnd  man's  legs  the  lame  man  plies, 
Cripples  lend  the  blind  their  eyes : 
Thus  for  each  the  poor  take  heed, 
Help  eaoh  other's  argent  need. 

Giye  promotion  to  the  rade, 
They  will  ohase  away  the  good, 
dan  the  dog  that  eats  old  shoes 
Taste  the  sugar-cane  he  chews  ? 

Wash  a  bear  skin  every  day, 
Will  its  blackness  go  away? 
If  yon  beat  an  idol's  face, 
Will  the  god  acquire  new  grace? 

We  have  now  given  specimens  of  all  the  collectionfl  of  songs 
found  in  Mr.  Gover's  book.  Though  he  has  by  no  means 
given  lis  all  that  are  current,  he  claims  to*  fairly  represent  this 
species  of  literature  among  the  principal  Dravidian  nations. 
As  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  he  has  kept  two  objects  in 
view,  first,  ^'  to  exhibit  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  real  feelings 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  thus  enable  Europeans  to  see 
them  as  they  are,'^  and,  secondly,  '*  to  draw  public  attention  to 
a  great  body  of  excellent  vernacular  literature,  in  the  hope  that 
other  persons  *  *  will  follow  the  enquiry,  and  publish  criti- 
cal editions  and  translations  of  the  great  ethical  works  of  the 
Dravidian  Augustan  aga'^  Of  course  the  value  of  these  col- 
lections depends  much  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  translation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  This  we  have  no  means  of  testing 
beyond  the  author's  claims.  The  songs  were  mostly  taken 
down  by  missionaries  who  had  been  for  many  years  familiar 
with  the  native  tongues,  and  the  English  translation  is  as  lite- 
ral as  is  consistent  with  a  metrical  form.  We  are  confident 
that  the  literary  excellence  and  the  pure  sentunent  of  most  of 
the  songs  will  be  a  surprise  to  many,  and  that  they  will  desire 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  every  effort  be  m^de  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  the  characteristic  literature  of  Southern  India, 
for  as  European  civilization  has  encroached  more  and  more 
upon  native  society,  much  of  this  literature  has  perished,  and 
more  will  soon  be  foiigotten.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  help 
in  tracing  into  the  past  the  obscure  history  of  the  Dravidian 
nations. 
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Abticlb  VH— the  treaty  op  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 

in. 

THE  NORTHWESTBRN  BOUITOABY. 

The  latter  part  of  the  treaty  of  Washington^  from  the  thirly- 
fourth  to  the  forty-second  Article  indnsiye,  contains  arrange- 
ments for  submitting  the  question  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  so  &r  as  it  was  in  dispute,  to  the  arbi- 
tration and  award  of  *the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  point  to 
be  decided  was  a  very  simple  ona  By  the  Webster  and  Aah- 
burton  treaty  of  Washington  concluded  in  1842,  the  line 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  had  been  settled  as  far  as  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  This  settlement  in  1842  only  carried  oat 
earlier  provisions ;  and  the  same  terminus  of  the  parallel  of  49^ 
which  here  appears,  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  convention  of 
1818.  It  is  there  stated  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north- 
western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  or,  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  that  parallel, 
a  line  drawn  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  it  shall 
intersect  said  parallel,  and  a  line  along  the  same  parallel  drawn 
westward  shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territo- 
ries of  the  contracting  powers  "  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Stony  Mountains."  (Art  II.)  It  is  added  that  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  any  country  claimed  by  dther  party  west  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America, 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers.  (Art  m.)  By  the  convention  of  1827,  all  the 
provisions  of  this  third  Article  are  "further  indefinitelj 
extended  and  continued  in  force."  Before  the  treaty  of  1842, 
above  mentioned,  had  been  concluded,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  in  lat 
49°  28'  66'^  but  no  change  affecting  the  boundary  westward 
was  admitted  into  this  treaty. 
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The  ta-eatj  of  1846,  however,  carried  out  the  determination 
of  the  boundary  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  words  are  as 
foUowB :  (Art  L) 

"Tnm  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  panUel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  hooh- 
diTf  kid  down  in  ezitting  treetiee  and  oonrentioDB  terminates  [i.  •.,  from  the 
^ocky  Mountainsi  Treaty  of  1842,  Art  II],  the  line  of  boondafy  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Statoa  and  thoee  of  her  Britannic  Majeety  ehaU  be  con- 
tmoed  westward  along  the  said  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Yanoouver's  Island,  and 
tfaflnce,  sootherty,  tfaroui^  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fooa's  Straits,  to 
IhePadflc  Ocean;  provided,  however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  said 
diannel  and  straits,  sonth  of  the  said  forty-ninth  panUel  of  north  latitode,  remain 
free  and  open  to  both  nations." 

It  is  added  (Art  II),  that  the  great  northern  branch  of  the 
CJolombia  Biver,  from  the  point  where  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
interaectB  it  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  other  British  subjects. 

When  ^'  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver's  Island  "  is  spoken  of,  it  is  plain  that 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  conceive  of  but  one  channel,  or  at  least 
that  each  party  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  channel 
answering  the  conditions  named.  With  the  increase  of  navi- 
gation in  that  quarter,  they  became  aware  that  there  were  two 
principal  channels,  besides  several  smaller  ones,  between  the 
isIaDdk  One  of  these  nearest  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  west- 
ward of  the  group  to  which  the  island  of  San  Juan  belongs, 
had  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  called  the  Oanal  de 
Haro — sometimes  written  Arro;  the  other,  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  these  islands  and  near  the  continent,  had  gone  in 
quite  recent  times  by  the  name  of  the  Straits  of  Bosario.  The 
British  government  claimed  that  the  line  of  boundary  ought  to 
run  according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  treaty  through  this  latter 
passage ;  our  government  claimed  that  it  ought  to  run  through 
the  channel  nearest  to  Vancouver's  Island.  The  mean  distance 
between  the  two  passages  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  miles. 
The  British  interpretation  would  give  the  San  Juan  group,  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  western  channel  to  Great  Britain. 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  channel  through  which  the  boun- 
dary should  be  drawn  (as  well  as  the  Straits  of  Fuca)  should 
be  open  to  both  nations  to  the  south  of  the  49th  parallel     To 
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the  United  States  it  was  of  importance  to  have  a  treaty-right, 
besides  any  right  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  navigate 
the  Canal  de  Haro.  To  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the  isl- 
ands named  appeared  to  be  of  value,  and  San  Juan  itself  was— 
without  reason,  we  think — regarded  as  almost  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  question  through  which  of  these  two  channels  the  boun- 
dary line  ought  to  run,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1846,  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and,  after  reports  had  been  obtained  from  experts  and  jurists, 
was  decided  Oct.  21, 1872,  in  favor  of  the  claims  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States. 

Thus  an  old  dispute,  on  which  many  words,  mucli  negotia- 
tion, and  some  wrath  were  expended,  came  to  a  peaceable  dose. 
The  British  garrison  or  detachment  of  Boyal  Marines  on  the 
island  of  San  Juan  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  island  has  now  ceased.  This  question,  then, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  We  may  presume,  without  having  seen 
their  reasons  for  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  that 
such  men  as  Kiepert  would  give  neither  an  unrighteous  nor  an 
unintelligent  report  on  the  &cts  before  them,  and  that  the  right 
is  on  our  sida  But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  look  a 
little  into  the  case  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  this 
the  remainder  of  the  present  Article  will  be  devoted.  We 
propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  territory  on  the  Pacific  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English- 
speaking  race ;  of  the  negotiations  between  the  governments  on 
the  subject  of  the  boundary  in  question ;  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  n^otiators  in  and 
after  the  year  1846 ;  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  British  claims  may  fairly  be  founded. 

By  the  treaty  of  1788,  in  which  Qreat  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  boundary  of  the 
Union,  after  reaching  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  made  to 
pass  through  the  lake  to  its  most  northwestern  point,  and  then 
in  a  due  east  course  to  the  Mississippi ;  down  the  middle  of 
which  it  was  to  run  until  reaching  the  thirty-first  d^ree  of 
north  latitude.  There  our  territory  was  conterminous  with 
that  of  Spain.    Spain,  however,  at  that  time  was  nominally 
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sorereign,  not  only  of  land  on  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  also  of  French  Louisiana  on  the  west  of  the 
stream,  together  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  other 
bank.  This  had  been  effected  by  a  secret  treaty  with  France, 
made  at  Fontainebleau  Nov.  8,  1762,  but  not  published  until 
long  afterward.  The  same  territory  was  retroceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Hdefonso  (Oct  1,  1800),  in  consideration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  House,  in  Tuscany.  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  Oreat  Britain,  with  her  decided  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea,  would  be  sure  to  get  possession  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Mississippi:  it  was  this,  doubtless,  that  made  him. 
ready  to  cede  the  territoiy  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  April  80,  1808,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  15,000,000  dollars.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that 
it  had  the  same  extent  which  it  had  had  when  ceded  by  France 
to  Spain  and  retroceded  by  the  latter  to  Franca  Thus  the 
United  States  became  possessed  of  an  indefinitely  large  terri- 
toiy north  of  Spain's  possessions  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  south  of  any  land  to  which  Great  Britain  might  lay  claim, 
A  treaty  concluded  in  Feb.,  1819,  with  Spain,  but  not  acquir* 
ing  complete  force  by  exchange  of  ratification  until  Feb.,  1821, 
besides  other  important  determinations,  fixed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  territory  of  the  two  nations  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Ic  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  ran  along 
the  western  bank  of  that  stream  to  lat  82°,  thence  due  north 
until  it  struck  the  Bed  Biver,  and  thence  still  north  to  the 
Arkansas,  thence  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to 
its  source  in  lat  42°,  and  by  that  parallel  to  the  South  Sea  (l  e., 
the  Pacific).  If  the  source  should  not  lie  on  the  42d  degree  of 
latitude,  the  line  was  to  run  north  or  south  until  it  met  that 
parallel,  and  so  westward  as  before. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Bussian  territories  in  America  were 
fixed  by  conventions  in  1824  and  1825.  By  the  convention 
concluded  in  the  former  year  with  the  United  States  it  was 
agreed  that  the  line  of  64°  40'  should  be  the  limit  to  the  north 
of  which  no  establishment  should  be  formed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  to  the  south  of  the  same  line  by  Bus- 
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sian  subjects  (Art  LEI).  A  convention  of  the  next  year 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  made  the  141st  degree  of 
longitude  the  limit  between  the  respective  temtaries.  The  line 
began  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  IdaDd, 
in  64°  40^'  north  lat,  and  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  coast 
mountains,  but  at  no  place  departed  more  than  ten  leagues 
from  the  sea,  until  it  met  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  Thus 
between  42°  and  64°  40'  in  1826,  all  titles  of  civilized  natioDs 
to  land  on  this  continent  had  been  extinguished  except  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that,  by  the  convention 
of  1818,  all  territory  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Becky  Mountains,  was  made  free 
and  open  for  ten  years  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both ;  that 
in  1827,  this  provision  was  indefinitely  extended ;  and  that  the 
treaty  of  1842  was  silent  in  regard  to  the  more  western  boun- 
dary, beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  following  years  were 
full  of  discussions  and  n^otiation  touching  this  point.  Many 
of  our  public  men — ^it  would  seem — ^had  long  beforo  this  held 
the  opinion,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  claim  whatever  to  tern- 
tory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Monroe,  when  Secretary  of 
State  in  1814,  writes  to  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  that  "ou 
no  pretext  the  British  government  can  set  up  a  claim  to  terri 
tory  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States"  (L  e., 
south  of  49°).  Again,  in  1826  and  1826,  the  British  govern 
ment  having  invited  n^otiations  on  the  northwestern  boundary, 
Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  am 
bassador  at  London,  "  that  the  extension  of  the  line  on  the 
parallel  of  49  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ....  is  our  ultimatum" 
and  may  be  announced  as  such.  Arid  again,  '^  the  PresideDt 
cannot  consent  that  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  powers  should  be  south  of  49°.  The  British  government 
has  not  been  committed  by  a  positive  rejection  of  a  line  on  the 
parallel  of  49 ;  but  if  it  had  been,  its  pride  may  take  refuge  la 
the  offer  which,  for  the  first  time,  you  are  to  propose,  of  a  right 
in  common  with  us  to  the  free  navigation  of  Columbia  Biver. 
There  is  no  objection  to  an  extension  of  the  time  to  be  allowed 
to  British  settlers,  to  remove  from  south  of  49°  to  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  if  jou  should  find  that  it  would  facilitate  an 
arrangement" 
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There  was,  however,  one  diflBicalty  in  carrying  the  line  of  49^ 
t(>  the  ocean.  Yancouver's  Island  had  already  been  in  a  man- 
ner occupied  by  hunters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  and 
Yictoria,  one  of  its  best  harbors,  was  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. But  the  parallel  of  49  would  cut  off  a  considerable  slice  of 
the  island,  including  this  harbor, — some  40  miles  of  its  length ; 
and  there  would  be  two  nationalities  on  it,  if  it  should  ever  be 
settled.  These  considerations  were  urged  by  Mr.  Huskinson, 
and  met  with  the  reply  from  our  ambassador,  that  if  any  devia- 
tion from  the  strait  line  toward  the  south  were  allowed,  it 
must  be  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  deviation  toward 
the  north.  He  had  in  view  to  include  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Columbia,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Negotiations  on  this  point  grew  far  more  active  after  1842. 
The  terms  offered  by  the  United  States  government  were  still 
such  in  substance  as  Mr.  Clay  had  offered  seventeen  years 
before — ^the  parallel  of  49  as  the  line  of  boundary  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Columbia  on  equitable  terms. 
Mr.  Everett,  minister  at  London,  from  November,  1841,  for 
nearly  four  years,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  the  substance  of  a  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Ghreat  Britain,  that  the  stations  established 
south  of  49^  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  although  they  might  embarrass  the  British  government 
He  adds  that  the  offer  of  the  boundary  on  that  degree  of  lati- 
tude was  liberal  and  fair,  while  the  refiisal  of  that  government 
to  accept  of  the  line  in  question  and  their  endeavor  to  include 
the  Columbia  Biver,  emptying  into  the  sea  near  the  46th  paral- 
lel, within  their  jurisdiction,  was  not  &ir  nor  liberal  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  as  England,  having  twice  or  thrice  rejected  the 
offer  of  49%  may  be  led  by  love  of  consistency  to  adhere  to  this 
position,  it  may  be  worth  considering  whether  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Vancouver's  Island,  south  of  49^,  may  not  be  given 
up,  "'  on  condition  that  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fnca  should  at  all  times  be  left  open  and  free  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  &ee  navigation  between  that  island  and  the  main 
land,  and  a  firee  outlet  to  the  north." 

Somewhat  later,  December  2,  1848,  Lord  Aberdeen  made 
the  remark  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  existing  ministry  to 
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accept  what  had  been  rejected  in  1824  and  1826 ;  concession, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  was  necessary.  To  which  Mr.  Everett 
replied  that  he  thought  the  President  might  be  induced  to  de- 
part so  far  from  the  49th  parallel  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  Van- 
couver's  Island  to  England.  He  spoke  also  with  earnestness 
"  in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
in  multiplying  and  pushing  their  posts  &r  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,"  adding  that  in  1818  &ir  warning  had  been  given 
to  the  Company  that  no  settlements  after  that  date  should  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  either  party.  Lord  Aberdeen  replied  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  existence  of  these  settlements  as  a  very 
serious  matter,  but  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  was  a  serious 
one. 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  agreement  between  the 
governments  while  Mr.  Everett  represented  the  United  States 
in  Oreat  Britain.  An  offer  was  made  in  1846  by  Buchanan^ 
then  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British  resident  at  Washington^ 
repeating  the  proposition  to  make  the  49th  parallel  the  bound- 
ary ;  but  with  the  addition  that  any  part  or  parts  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island  south  of  this  parallel  that  G-reat  Britain  might 
desire,  would  be  made  free  to  her  commerce.  Meanwhile  pub- 
lic opinion  in  both  countries  was  undei^oing  a  change.  We 
refer  not  to  the  angry  watchword  of  54°  40',  but  to  the  equit- 
able judgments  of  those  who  understood  the  subject  In  the 
first  month  of  1845,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
Sturgis,  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  territory  in  dispute, 
which  contained  the  proposition  of  running  the  boundary  line 
on  the  49th  parallel  "to  tide- water,  say,  to  the  Qulfof  Geoigia, 
thence  by  the  northernmost  navigable  passage  (not  north  of  49^ 
to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  down  the  middle  of  those 
straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be  forever  free  to 
both  parties — all  the  islands  and  other  territory  lying  south  and 
east  of  this  line  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  all  north 
and  west  to  Great  Britain."  He  thinks  also  that  the  importance 
of  the  Columbia  as  a  pathway  between  the  establishments  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  ocean  had  been  overrated; 
that  within  a  few  years  several  large  streams,  north  of  49^,  such 
as  Frazer's  Biver,  the  Nachaottatain  (lat  68^),  Simpson's  Biver 
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(about  b&%  and  the  Stickene  (SS**  40'),  liad  been  explored, 
"  all  of  wHch  would  be  in  British  territory,  or  are  so  situated 
that  the  British  by  their  convention  with  Bussia  would  have  a 
right  of  navigating  them.'^  He  declares  himself  to  be  averse  to 
a  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  but  is  sure  that  Qreat  Britain, 
as  long  as  she  has  territory  north  of  49^,  will  never  relinquish 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The 
lecture  of  Mr.  Sturgis  was  well  received  in  England.  Mr.  Bates, 
the  American  partner  of  the  Barings,  thought  a  little  after  this 
that  thef  Hudson's  Bay  Company  prevented  a  settlement,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  have,  to  pacify  them,  twenty  years' 
occupation  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  preemption,  and  that 
"  this,  ?rith  the  49^  to  the  strait,  giving  Vancouver's  Island  to 
Great  Britain,  is  as  much  as  any  American" — in  his  judgment — 
^^will  consent  to  give  up.  If  Great  Britain  is  not  satisfied 
with  that,  let  them  have  war,  if  they  want  it"  Mr.  Senior,  the 
eminent  political  economist,  was  of  opinion  that  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain  was  as  great  a  concession 
as  could  be  looked  for.  The  Quarterly  ^vilw«;  for  March,  1846, 
thinks  that  a  division  by  the  49th  degree  and  the  straits  is  all 
that  any  American  statesman  could  hope  to  carry,  and  is  best 
for  the  interests  and  sufficient  for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  administration  of  President  Polk  to 
bring  the  long  negotiations  on  the  northwest  boundary  to  an 
end.  Both  the  governments  and  the  public  opinion  in  the  two 
nations  had  nearly  come  to  the  point  that  the  south  end  of 
Vancouver's  Island  ought  to  be  left  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
McLane,  our  minister  in  England,  writes  to  Secretary  Buchanan 
under  date  of  May  18,  1846,  that  on  the  morrow  instructions 
would  be  sent  to  Pakenham,  minister  at  Washington,  to  this 
effect  substantially  :  "  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  extension 
of  the  line  on  the  parallel  of  49  to  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  ann  of  the  sea  called  Birch's  Bay,  thence  by  the  Canal  de 
Arro  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  ocean."  The  lands  also 
occupied  by  British  subjects,  anywhere  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Columbia  and  south  of  the  forty*ninth  parallel,  should  be 
secured  to  them  by  a  perpetual  title.  These  lands  were  occu- 
pied either  by  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (and 
not  by  the  Company  itselfj  which  was  forbidden  by  its  charter 
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to  acquire  title  to  lands)  or  by  the  Poget's  Sound  Land  Com- 
pany. 

Less  tlian  a  month  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  treatj 
was  concluded,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  plan  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  McLane.  We  have  spoken  of  its  principal  pro- 
vision already.  AH  things  seemed  to  look  toward  unanimitj, 
but  in  January,  1848,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  memorial  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  under  instructions  from  Lord  Pahner- 
ston,  the  British  minister  indirectiy  insinuated  a  claim  that  the 
line  of  boundary  should  be  drawn  on  the  channel  through 
which  Vancouver,  in  1792,  had  sailed  from  Admiralty  Inlet  to 
Birch's  Bay."  His  words  are :  '*  In  the  present  case  only  one 
channel,  that  namely  which  was  laid  down  by  Yanoouver  in 
his  chart,  has  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  been  hitherto  surveyed 
and  used,  and  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  negotiaton 
of  the  Oregon  Convention,  in  employing  the  word  ^  channel,' 
had  that  particular  channel  in  view." 

The  claim  ere  long  became  a  positive  one  that  no  other  than 
the  Straits  of  Bosario  could  be  the  channel  intended  in  tiie  treaty. 
In  1856,  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell  for  the  United  States,  and  Captain,  now  Admiral, 
Prevost  for  G-reat  Britain,  to  determine  where  the  line,  after 
leaving  the  land  on  the  49th  parallel,  should  be  drawn,  but  the 
agents  of  the  two  nations  could  come  to  no  agreement  In  fibct, 
their  labor  was  rendered  worthless  by  what  was,  as  it  seems,  a  de- 
termination of  the  British  government  not  to  allow  the  Gaoal  de 
Haro  to  be  taken  into  account  In  instructions  sent  to  Prevost 
in  1866,  as  was  ascertained  three  years  afterward,  after  ezpresB- 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  Bosario  Straits  were  the  true  boundaiy, 
the  Secretary  gives  him  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  intermeduite 
channel  which  he  might  discover  on  which  he  and  the  United 
States  could  agree.  It  is  needless  to  tell  any  one  who  casts 
eveu  a  glance  on  the  map  of  our  coast  survey,  that  the  narrow 
passage  between  San  Juan  on  the  west  and  Lopez  and  Orcas 
Islands  on  the  east,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
wide  if  so  much,  could  not  have  been  the  channel  intended  in 
the  treaty.  The  principal  motive  for  desiring  to  put  the  chan- 
nel further  to  the  west  was  the  fact,  that  these  islands,  with 
several  smaller  ones,  containing  some  400  square  miles,  would 
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thus  all  be  British  territory,  and  particularly  that  San  Juan, 
a  point  supposed  to  be  of  military  importance  in  relation  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  would  belong  to  Great  Britain.  A  move 
in  1868  seemed  like  testing  such  importanca  A  company  of 
United  States  troops  landed  on  the  island  July  26,  1858,  and 
was  kept  there  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Governor  of  Van- 
couver's Island  The  result  after  some  time  was  joint  military 
occupation,  which  continued  until  after  the  arbitration  in 
Berlin. 

We  propose  now  briefly  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  think 
that  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  intended  in  the  treaty  as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  boundary  line  was  to  run  rather  than 
the  Straits  of  Bosario.  But  by  way  of  preface  and  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  points  to  be  used,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  give  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  of  the  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  circumjacent  territory. 

The  waters  for  fifty  geographical  miles  from  the  parallel  of 
40  southward,  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland, 
form  a  remarkable  archipelago,  the  center  of  which  is  occupied 
by  San  Juan  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which,  between  the  high  coast  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory and  the  southeast  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  lie  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  These  straits,  of  very  moderate  width, 
for  some  distance  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  miles  across,  intro- 
duce the  voyager  as  he  rounds  the  promontory  on  which  Victoria, 
the  principal  settlement  upon  Vancouver's  Island,  is  situated, 
into  a  channel  between  that  island  and  the  San  Juan  group, 
to  which  the  name  of  Haro,  one  of  the  earlier  Spanish  naviga- 
tors in  these  waters,  has  always  been  attached.  The  passage  so 
called  has  a  direction  about  north  until  it  reaches  the  Saturna 
Idand,  which  turns  it  a  mile  or  two  to  the  eastward,  when  it 
enters  into  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Only  in 
comparatively  modem  times  a  narrower  passage  on  the  west  of 
the  Saturna,  Pender  and  Mayne  Islands,  passing  through  the 
very  narrow  Active  strait  into  the  same  gulf,  has  been  used, 
which  enables  vessels  to  save  a  considerable  distance. 

Returning  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  sailing  west,  we  come 
at  length  to  some  bays  and  openings  on  the  coast  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  the  principal  one  of  which — Admiralty  Inlet — is 
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the  passage  to  Puget's  SouncL  Turning  north  before  reaching 
this  inlet,  a  vessel  would  sail  within  sight  of  a  long  narrow  isbmd, 
called  afker  Whitbey,  one  of  Vancouver's  companions,  the 
upper  end  of  which  and  the  southern  part  of  Lopez  Island,  oae 
of  the  San  Juan  group,  are  less  than  five  miles  fix)m  one 
another.  This  is  the  mouth  of  what  are  now  called  the  Bosario 
Straits,  which  run  between  the  group  above  mentioned  and 
islands  contiguous  to  our  shore  until  they  open  into  the  Golf 
of  Georgia.  Through  this  passage  a  vessel  fix)m  Admiralty 
Inlet,  going  due  north,  would  reach  Birch's  Bay  and  by  a  slight 
turn  the  mouth  of  Praser's  river. 

Of  this  coast  nothing  was  known  until  Gooke,  on  his  third 
voyage, — sailing  northeastward  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  reveal  to  the  world,  although  Spanish 
voyagers  had  visited  them  before,* — struck  the  continent  of 
America  in  44**  30'  of  north  latitude.  He  followed  the  coast 
as  far  as  to  Nootka  Sound  on  the  outside  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  was  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent ;  then  he  left 
unexplored  a  stretch  of  more  than  five  degrees,  and  again  to 
the  north  of  55°  20'  carried  on  his  surveys  to  Prince  William's 
Sound,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  the  regions  much  further  north  and 
west.  It  was  on  his  return  to  the  Sandwich  Island,  from  this 
scene  of  his  very  important  northern  discoveries,  that  the  great 
navigator  was  Idlled  February  14,  1779.  The  Spaniards  seem 
to  have  made  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound,  not  long  after 
Cook's  visit  to  that  placa  But  even  before  this  they  had  sent 
expeditions  to  the  same  quarter.  Don  Juan  Perez,  who  set  out 
on  his  voyages  June  6,  1774 — we  translate  the  words  of  J^eschel 
(u.  s.  p.  462) — "discovered  parts  of  the  western  coast  of 
America  between  49''  80'  and  &5**.  From  there  to  44°  4',  Don 
Bruno  Haoeta  explored  in  the  summer  of  1775.  His  oompanion, 
D.  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra,  who  had  parted  from  him  in 
the  goelette  (or  schooner)  Felicidad,  discovered  the  stretch  of 
coast  from  55°  17'  to  57"*  58',  (22  August,  1775).  After  Cook's 
third  voyage,  Arteaga  and  Cuadra  made  explorations  below  and 
above  59°,  near  Prince  William's  Sound.     The  same  coast,  as 

«  See  0.  Peschel,  Geech.  der  Erdkunde,  p.  468,  (Munich,  1866.)  In  the  same 
place  mention  is  made  of  two  forged  narratives  of  yoTSges  in  the  16th  and  Itth 
centuries  to  the  northwestern  coasts  of  this  continent    Oomp.  p.  5il,  «|/^ 
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far  as  to  the  Fox  Islands,  was  visited  in  1788,  by  Martinez  and 
de  Haro,  the  first  of  whom  had  already,  in  1774,  seen  the  open- 
ing of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  To  the  year  1791  belong 
the  v'oyages  of  Don  Alejandro  Malaspina,  and  to  the  next  year 
those  of  the  goelettes  Sutil  and  Mejicana  under  Don  Dionisio 
Oaliano,  who  penetrated  into  the  Fuca  Straits,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Straits  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Bosario  showed  that 
Vancouver's  Island  was  separated  from  the  continent  On  the 
22d  of  June,  he  there  met  George  Vancouver,  who,  with  the 
ships  Discovery  and  Chatham  had  gone  out  to  sea  February  4, 
1791,  in  order  to  search  from  80^  W.  lat,  northward  as  far  as 
Cook's  River  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  for  the  Straits  of  de 
Fuca  and  de  Fuenta  The  Sandwich  Islands  served  him  for 
winter  quarters,  whilst  in  the  first  summer,  1792,  he  surveyed 
the  continent  opposite  to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  next  year 
the  coasts  to  beyond  66^,  and  in  the  third  year  Cook's  Biver, 
Prince  William's  Sound  and  the  Thlinkit  archipelago.  His 
boats  ran  into  every  strait,  and  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
fiords,  so  that  he  was  able  to  carry  back  to  Europe  a  picture  of 
these  broken  coasts,  such  as  with  a  few  corrections  has  been 
since  repeated  in  our  atlases." 

The  discoveries  referred  by  Peschel  to  the  year  1791  seem 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  Lieut  Francesco  Eliza  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  who  surveyed  the  canal  already  named  after 
Lopez  de  Haro,  pilot  on  Ensign  Quimper's  vessel,  1790,  passed 
up  near  the  island  now  called  Satuma,  but  which  he  named 
Satnmina  after  his  own  vessel,  and  made  an  examination  of  the 
coast  of  the  continent  as  far  as  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude. 
A  little  later  in  the  same  summer  appeared  in  Nootka  Captain 
John  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  commander  of  the  sloop  Washing- 
ton, who  was  engaged  in  trafficking  along  the  coasts  for  Nutria 
skins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  in  1789  through  the  Straits, 
of  Fuca  to  the  north,  and  to  have  come  out  again  to  the  north- 
ward of  Nootka.  The  voyage  of  Vancouver  to  survey  this 
quarter  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  part  by 
these  adventures  of  Eendrick. 

Vancouver  entered  what  he  called  the  supposed  straits  of  de 
Fuca,  sailed  due  east,  revisiting  points  which  were  known  to 
the  Spaniards  already  ^ut  not  known  to  the  EnglisL     Thus. 
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the  remarkable  hook  ou  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory, 
which  they  called  the  point  of  Quimper,  is  named  over  by  him 
New  Dungenness.  He  sailed  down  Admiralty  Inlet  toward  the 
south,  named  the  remarkable  system  of  waters  at  its  extremity 
Puget's  Sound,  after  one  of  his  officers,  then  on  his  retam  went 
due  north  through  the  straits  west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  now 
called  the  Straits  of  Kosario,  visited  Birch's  Bay,  and  the  coasts 
beyond,  until  he  reached  the  large  island  called  Texada  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  inlet  which  he  named  the  Jervis  GanaL 
Here  to  his  mortification  he  finds  two  vessels  of  Spain  under 
Captains  Oatiano  and  Valdez,  who  were  at  work  before  him, 
examining  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  island,  according  to  Yan- 
couver  (i,  812-818),  got  the  name  of  Favida  fix>m  the  Spaniards. 
On  Lieut  Baker's  map  it  is  Feneda,  but  on  the  copies  of  Span- 
ish charts  it  is  Texada,  as  given  abova  The  strait  between  the 
island  and  the  maiidand  was  called  Canal  de  Nuestra  Senoradd 
Bosario,  according  to  Baker's  chart,  and  here  again  we  enconn- 
ter  a  difficulty.  On  the  Spanish  map  of  Don  Francesco  Eliza 
(1791)  this  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
which  lies  outside  of  the  island  of  Texada,  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  it,  reaching  down  nearly  to  lat  49,  while 
on  the  map  of  Galiano  and  Yaldez  the  name  is  given  to  the 
;stretch  of  water  between  this  island  and  the  Satuma  Island, 
which,  however,  on  this  map  is  regarded  as  part  of  Vancouver  s 
Island, — an  error  not  at  all  strange,  as  the  straits  separating  the 
various  islands  in  this  part  of  the  sea  are  very  narrow.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  modem  Straits  of  Bosario  have  no  right  to 
the  name.  On  Haro's  map  (1790),  there  is  a  great  bay  in  the 
quarter  where  the  modem  Bosario  Straits  begin,  called  Seno  de 
Sta  Bosa ;  on  l^liza's  we  find  the  Canal  of  Fidalgo  in  the  place 
west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  and  on  the  map  of  Ghttiano  and 
Valdez  there  is  the  same  more  correct  topography.*  These 
maps  represent  the  San  Juan  group  as  forming  one  island,  bnt 
Vancouver  has  expressed  the  true  form  of  these  islands  on  his 
chart  (1798).  The  map  of  Gatiano  and  Valdez  seems  to  bor- 
row from  Vancouver,  since  information,  which  his  explorations 

*  This  name  is  given  in  the  map  contained  in  the  '*  reply  of  the  United  States," 
ascribed  to  the  year  1795,  but  not  in  that  of  the  year  1802,  pertaining  to  the  suoe 
expedition,  and  accompanying  the  "  British  case." 
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had  first  brougbt  to  light,  regarding  Pnget's  Sound  and  Hood's 
Inlet,  is  there  presented  to  the  eye. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  known 
to  the  earlier  Spanish  discoverers,  before  any  such  straits  as 
those  now  called  Rosario  had  any  place  on  the  map  or  any 
name  attached  to  them.  It  appears  also  that  Vancouver  did 
not  use  the  Canal  de  Haro,  but  went  up  from  Admiralty  Inlet 
northward,  which  was  his  nearest  way.  All  commerce  between 
Puget's  Sound  and  the  coast  of  the  continent  would  naturally 
go  in  the  same  direction,  while  all  firom  Victoria  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  or  from  the  outside  sea,  would  take  the  other  coursa 

Both  channels  then  being  known  in  1846,  when  the  words 
"  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island"  became  part  of  a  treaty,  which  of  them 
was  intended  ?  Captain  Prevost  tried  to  show  from  the  order  of 
the  words,  "separating  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island, " 
and  not  "  separating  Vancouver's  Island  fix^m  the  continent," 
that  Great  Britain  was  right  in  her  claim.  The  Canal  de  Haro 
does  not,  he  said,  and  the  Straits  of  Bosario  do  separate  the  con- 
tinent from  the  island.  The  canal  lies  between  the  island  and 
the  San  Juan  group,  while  the  straits  run  near  the  continent 
To  this  several  answers  have  been  given.  One  is  that  the  straits 
mn  between  islands  and  nowhere  come  close  to  the  continent. 
But  in  truth  so  small  a  quibble  is  hardly  worth  answering.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Straits  of  Rosario  were  for  a 
long  time  not  applied  to  the  passs^e  at  present  so  called,  has 
little  of  the  weight  which  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  it  in  his  Memorial. 
It  is  of  no  importance  by  what  name  the  straits  were  known  if 
other  indications  identify  it  with  the  channel  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  When  Vancouver  passed  through  them,  they  began  to 
1)6  better  known,  a  name  pertaining  to  a  more  northerly  passage 
was  affixed  to  them,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  Hudson*s 
Bay  posts  of  Nissiqually  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  more  northerly 
posts  would  naturally  take  this  course.  Equally  natural  was  it 
that  after  the  settlement  of  Victoria  just  at  th'e  mouth  of  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  in  1842,  the  stream  of  communication,  especially 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Fraser's  Biver,  as  well  from  the 
ocean  as  from  the  settlement  itself,  should  choose  the  shortest 

and  broadest  channel 
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Again,  the  map  of  Prenes  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1848, 
which  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  in  blue  paint  on  tiie  49tk 
parallel  and  then  to  the  west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  L  a,  through 
the  Bosario  Straits,  adds  but  little  strength  to  the  British  argu- 
ment. It  proves  possibly  ignorance  on  the  Senate's  part;  it 
proves  perhaps  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Preuss ;  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  Senate  or  the  Administration  contemplated  such 
a  boundary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  the  Senate  and  our  government  could  have 
intended  nothing  else  than  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  through 
the  Canal  de  Haro.  One  of  these  is  that  the  only  reason  allied 
why  the  line  should  deviate  from  the  49th  parallel,  which  it  had 
followed  across  the  continent  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was 
that  the  south  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  the  good  harbor 
of  Victoria,  might  be  given  to  England  When  one  of  two 
parties  contends  for  years  that  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  shall 
separate  his  territory  from  his  neighbor's,  and  then  coDsents 
that  the  line  may  diverge  for  a  particular  reason,  the  consent 
must  be  strictly  interpreted.  If  the  line  was  modified  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  might  have  the  south  end  of  the  island,  that 
south  end  and  nothing  more  was  meant  to  be  conveyed.  No 
other  appendages,  such  as  in  this  case  the  San  Juan  islands  were, 
could  have  been  thought  of.  Doubtless  it  was  an  after  thought, 
suggested  at  Victoria,  to  claim  those  islands.  It  was  irksome 
to  think  of  the  United  States  being  so  near  a  neighbor.  The 
island  should  have  the  little  islets  adjoining  for  its  pertinences. 

0  si  angulos  iUe 
Proximns  aooederet  qui  mine  denonnat  ageUum. 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  the  United  Commissioner  for  the 
Northwest  boundary,  after  saying  that  his  own  observation  has 
satisfied  him  that  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  the  main  channel,  and 
consequently  the  channel  intended  in  the  treaty,  argues  on  the 
literal  construction  of  the  treaty  as  follows.  (1.)  ITie  channel 
in  the  treaty,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  must  be  the  main 
channel.  And  this,  he  adds,  is  the  interpretation  given  by 
nautical  men,  including  officers  of  the  navy  whom  he  had  cod- 
suited.  (2.)  The  channel  is  intended  which  ia  nearest  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  provided  it  be  navigable.     Otherwise  there  was 
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no  need  of  mentioning  the  island  ;  or  if  referred  to,  ^'  the  channel 
separating  the  continent  from  the  archipelago  east  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  or  thechannel  "  nearest  the  continent,  "  would  have 
been  the  proper  description  of  the  channel  claimed  by  the 
British  commissioner.  (8.)  On  the  international  ground  that 
islands  are  appendages  to  a  continent,  all  the  island  lying 
between  Vancouver's  and  the  continent  south  of  49®  must  per- 
tain to  the  territorial  sovereign  of  the  continent  unless  expressly 
excepted  from  his  jurisdiction.  Then  leaving  the  argument 
from  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he  passes  over  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  reasons  for  making  it.  This  is  in  substance  the 
same  with  the  argument  already  given  by  us,  that  the  United 
States,  considering  the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  jurisdiction 
of  the  island  and  the  probability  of  difficulties  thence  arising, 
consented  to  give  up  the  south  end  of  it  to  G-reat  Britain.  This 
consent  involved  nothing  more  than  that  bare  fact,  and  therefore 
the  boundary  must  come  as  near  to  the  island  as  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  will  permit  ^ 

The  understanding  on  the  part  of  those  Americans  who  were 
in  public  life  at  the  time  was  that  the  boundary  line  should  run 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro.  There  was  doubtless  great  ignor- 
ance on  both  sides  of  the  water  in  respect  of  the  geography  of 
the  territory  affected  by  the  treaty ;  still  a  few  men  seem  to  have 
been  enlightened  in  this  respect  The  important  dispatch  of 
Mr.  McLane,  our  Ambassador  at  London,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  has  been  already  referred  to : 
we  ask  leave  here  to  appeal  to  it  again.  ^^I  have  to  state  "  says 
he,  that  instructions  will  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Pakenham  [Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Washington]  by  the  steamer  to  morrow,  to 
submit  a  new  and  further  ph)position  on  the  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  a  partition  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  propo- 
sition most  probably  will  offer  substantially :  first,  to  divide  the 
territory  by  the  extension  of  the  line  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine 
to  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birch's 
Bay,  thence  up  the  Canal  de  Arro  and  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the 
ocean,  and  confirming  to  the  United  States,  what  indeed  they 
would  possess  without  any  special  confirmation,  the  right  freely 
to  use  and  navigate  the  strait  throughout  its  extent"  This  dis- 
patch is  not  free  from  mistakes.    Birch  s  Bay  turned  out  to  be 
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south  of  49^,  and  so  within  our  territory.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  we  evidentlj  supposed  that  the  line  would  run 
through  a  channel  which  was  neai^t  to  Yancouver's  Island 
So  also  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1846,  when  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  was  before  the  Senate,  used  the  following 
words :  "  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  in  the  very  words  which 
I  myself  would  have  used  if  the  two  governments  had  left  me 
to  draw  the  boundary  line.  The  line  ....  follows  the  parallel 
of  49^  to  the  sea,  with  a  slight  deflection  through  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  to  avoid  cutting  off  the  south  end  of  Vancouver's  Island 
When  the  line  reaches  the  channel  which  separates  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  continent,  which  it  does  within  sight  of  the 
mouth  of  Fraser's  Biver,  it  proceeds  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel;  and  thence  turning  south,  through  the  channel  de 
Haro  (wrongly  written  Arro  on  the  maps)  to  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  then  west,  through  the  middle  of  that  strait  to  the 
sea.*'  This  statement  of  a  leading  senator  is  so  clear  and  exact, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  contemporary  interpretation  made 
by  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Can  it  be  believed  that,  if  Mr.  Benton 
had  thought  the  course  of  the  boundary-line  to  have  been  so 
far  different  as  to  have  thrown  a  number  of  important  islands 
into  British  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  failed  to  make  a  protest 
against  the  treaty. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  the  same  month  of  June,  1846,  at  the  re- 
signation of  his  office  as  a  minister,  does  not  show  the  same 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  geography,  but  supports  Mr. 
Benton's  interpretation.  He  says,  "  Those  who  remember  the 
local  conformation  of  that  country  will  understand  that  that 
which  we  proposed  is  the  continuation  of  the  49th  parallel  till 
it  strikes  the  straits  of  Fuca ;"  and  again,  "  The  middle  of  the 
channel  shall  be  the  future  boundaiy,  thus  leaving  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  equal  right  to 
the  navigation  of  the  straits.'*  This  shows  an  understanding 
that  the  boundary  ran  through  the  channel  nearest  to  the  island, 
although  he  seems  to  have  included  the  Canal  de  Haro  and  the 
Fuca  Straits  together  as  one  and  the  same  passage. 

The  considerations  thus  far  presented  go  to  affect  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  whatever  may  have  been  known  in  1846 
of  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  channels  in  dispute. 
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In  regard  to  tbe  use  made  of  tliem  at  that  time  in  navigation, 
and  their  importance  as  estimated  by  navigators,  contradictory 
testimony  appears  in  the  documents  presented  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  the  Imperial  arbitrator  and  his  referees.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  facts  touching  the  use  have  been  stated 
with  truth,  as  they  certainly  are  with  intelligence,  in  a  com- 
mumcation  of  a  Mr.  Henry  R  Crosby,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  "Washington  Territory,  where  he  resided 
from  1858  to  I860.*  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  he 
says,  two  vessels,  the  steamer  Beaver,  and  the  schooner  Cad- 
boro,  were  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between 
Nisqually,  near  the  head  of  Puget's  Sound,  Victoria,  Fort 
Langley  on  Prazer's  River,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  northern 
coast  Two  or  three  small  brigs,  owned  by  the  Company,  were 
used  in  trade  with  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two 
ships  were  sent  yearly  from  England  with  trading  goods  and  sup- 
plies, and  returned  with  the  furs  collected,  at  Victoria  and  at  Fort 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River,  from  various  trading  posts. 
The  course  for  the  two  vessels  conveying  goods  and  supplies 
was  up  Puget's  Sound  to  Nisqually  and  a  station  farther  south 
at  Cowlitz's  Plains,  where  grain  and  vegetables  were  cultivated 
for  the  northern  posts,  as  well  as  for  the  Russian  settlements  at 
Sitka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  These  provisions,  together 
with  salted  meat  fit)m  Nisqually,  were  put  on  board  the  Beaver 
and  the  Cadboro  to  be  taken  to  the  posts  on  Frazer's  River  and 
up  the  coast  The  Rosario  Straits  were  the  natural  channel  for 
this  intercourse,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  Admiralty 
Inlet,  and  because  they  are  well  sheltered,  and  afford  every- 
where good  anchorage ;  while  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  a  broad  arm 
of  the  sea,  being  in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  the  Straits  of 
Faca,  with  a  strong  current  setting  into  it,  and  by  its  extreme 
depth  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  a  good  anchorage.  For  the 
vessels  then  in  use,  which  drew  but  little  water,  the  Rosario 
Straits  were  safe,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  found  to  be 
dangerous  for  large  ships  on  account  of  sunken  rocks.  It  is, 
however,  Mr.  Crosby  adds,  absurd  to  say  that  the  Canal  de 
Haro  is  but  recently  known  and  used.  The  Beaver  went 
through  it  years  before  the  treaty,  and  the  Cadboro  gave  name 

^  B^lj  of  United  States  to  the  British  case.    Append.,  p.  74-76. 
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to  one  of  the  passages  leading  into  it.  All  the  northern  Indians 
who  came  to  Yictoria  to  trade,  the  Indians  from  Frazer's  Biyer, 
'*  the  Company's  £Eu:tors  and  traders  at  the  posts  on  that  riyer, 
who  frequently  visited  Victoria  between  the  trips  of  the  supply 
vessels/*  passed  through  this  channel.  When  in  1868  Lieuten- 
ant,  now  Admiral,  Allen  passed  up  through  the  canal  in  the 
United  States  survey  steamer  Active,  Governor  Douglas,  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  was  able  to  give  him  thorough  informatton 
in  regard  to  the  tides  and  the  depth  of  water.  From  this  time 
onward  the  use  of  the  Haro  Canal  increased,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  mines  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouyer's 
Island,  and  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  and  near  Frazer's  Biver. 
A  master  of  a  vessel  who  went  from  Victoria  to  Frazer's  River 
through  the  Bosario  Straits  would  have  run  the  risk  of  losiDg 
his  carrying  trade,  and  his  passengers. 

We  only  add  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Waitt,  of  Olympia, 
Washington  Territory,  whose  personal  knowledge  goes  back  no 
farther  than  1868,  and  therefore  is  of  value  only  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  channels.  '*  The 
Canal  de  Haro,"  he  says,  "is  straighter,  shorter,  deeper,  with 
fewer  rocks  and  less  currents,  and  is  much  the  safest  route, 
particularly  going  through  at  night  or  in  a  fog."  No  other 
passage  had  been  used,  he  adds,  on  the  information  of  other 
masters  of  vessels,  since  Fort  Victoria  was  founded. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  testimony  on  the  other  side, 
which  seems  contradictory,  but  only  shows  that  in  the  times 
when  the  navigation  was  monopolized  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  their  settlements  were  on  the  continent,  the 
Rosario  Straits  were  almost  exclusively  used  until  the  settle- 
ment of  Victoria.  There  is  as  little  doubt,  we  think,  both  that 
the  value  of  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  that  it  is  the  principal  channel,  and  that  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  persons  in  the  United  States  best  acquainted 
with  these  waters  supposed  that  the  boundary  line  was  to  pass. 

We  dose  this  Article  with  the  remark  that  the  willingness  of 
the  British  government  to  compromise  by  offering  a  third  chan- 
nel between  the  two  so  often  mentioned,  seems  to  show  that 
their  position  was  felt  to  be  feeble.  Captain  Prevost,  as  we 
have  seen,  proposed,  with  his  government's  sanction,  a  channel 
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passing  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  all  the  other  islands  of  that  group.  But  no  one 
can  imagine  that  either  the  treaty  contemplated  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question,  or  that  the  channel  was  an  equivalent  for 
that  of  de  Haro.  Sir  Bichard  Pakenham,  who  was  concerned 
in  negotiating  the  treaty,  reaches  the  same  result  in  1859  by 
another  method.  By  the  channel  he  understands  the  whole  in- 
tervening space  between  Yancouver's  Island  and  the  continent 
The  middle  of  this  expanse  would  not  be  far  off  from  the  nar- 
row San  Juan  channel  which  Captain  Prevost  wanted  us  to 
accept  as  the  boundary.  The  claim  of  the  British  government, 
then,  that  the  Bosario  Straits  were  intended,  is  not  supported 
by  the  ambassador.  In  all  this  the  desire  to  retain  San  Juan 
is  manifest  as  the  motive  of  the  negotiations ;  there  was  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  its  importance  as  an  outpost  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to  worry  the  United  States 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  ground ;  while  the  obvious  un- 
willingness to  give  up  that  island  led  to  the  more  determined 
resolution  of  the  United  States  not  to  let  it  pass  out  of  their 
control 
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Article  VIIL— A  CHAPTER  OF  REMINISCKNCES.- 
PROFESSOR  MOSES  STUART. 

Bt  Mb&  IC  H.  C. 

[It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Moses  Stuart,  of 
Andover,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-twp.  Yet  his  name  is 
gratefully  recognized  by  thousands,  who,  without  having  seen 
his  face,  are  indebted  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  help 
and  illumination  in  their  searching  of  the  ScripturesL  Hundreds 
who  were  his  pupils  continue  to  this  day — though  the  youngest 
of  them  is  now  beyond  the  noon  of  life.  A  few  old  people  re- 
main, in  New  Haven  and  elsewhere,  who  remember,  imperfectly, 
what  his  preaching  was  in  the  days  long  ago,  when  instead  of 
being  a  learned  teacher  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  a 
working  pastor  and  a  vehement  preacher.  But  while  his  name 
is  likely  to  live  because  of  the  part  which  he  had  in  the  advance- 
ment of  sacred  learning  and  the  various  contributions  which  he 
made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he  is  now  passing  out  of 
the  reach  of  personal  memory. 

Immediately  after  Prof.  Stuart's  death,  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  of  his  strongly  marked  character  was  given  in  the  New 
Bnglander*  But  without  referring  to  that  volume,  or  to  the 
elaborate  and  exquisite  discourse  by  Prof  Park  at  the  funeral 
of  his  revered  teacher  and  colleague,  or  to  the  biographical 
notice  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  the 
reader  of  the  following  Reminiscences  will  gain  from  them,  we 
are  sure,  a  vivid  conception  of  what  the  man  was— one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  memorable  in  our  later  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  venerable  writer  who,  with- 
out pretending  to  estimate  Prof  Stuart  as  a  teacher  in  the  lec- 
ture-room or  as  an  author  of  learned  commentaries,  gives  us 
these  personal  recollections  of  him  as  a  preacher,  a  neighbor, 
and  an  intimate  Christian  friend.  L  B.] 


I  saw  Professor  Stuart  first  at  Andover,  in  1814.    I  had 
heard  much  of  him  in  Connecticut  as  the  best  preacher  in  the 


*Nbw  Engkkfider  (1852)  z,  42-65. 
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State.  Grovernor  G-riswold  was  asked  one  Sabbath,  while  the 
L^islature  was  sitting  in  New  Haven,  whose  preaching  he  in- 
tended to  hear  that  day  ?  He  replied  '*  I  go  to  hear  the  man  of 
short  sentences.''  His  style  of  sermonizing  when  he  first  came 
to  Andover  seems  to  have  been  entirely  different  from  what  it 
was  fifteen  years  later.  The  impression  of  some  of  his  sermons, 
preached  in  1815  and  16,  is  still  fresh,  and  the  tones  of  his  rich 
voice,  conveying  by  its  peculiar  modulation  and  emphasis  a 
new  meaning  to  familiar  truths,  are  still  fresh  in  my  ear.  One 
sermon  I  re<^llect  with  special  interest ;  it  was  on  the  death  of 
Stephen,  Acts  vii,  59,  60.  I  know  not  how  that  sermon  would 
sound  from  other  lips  or  even  from  his  own,  now  (for  our  taste 
and  standard  of  judgment  becomes  modified  in  the  course  of 
years),  but  it  contained  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  character  of 
Stephen,  a  graphic  description  of  his  trial,  and,  in  closing,  the 
speaker  seemed  almost  to  participate  in  the  martyr's  vision  of 
the  glorified  Saviour. 

A  preparatory  lecture  delivered  about  this  time  left  deep 
traces  on  my  mind.  I  see  him  and  hear  him  now^  in  reference 
to  the  duly  of  self-examination,  say,  with  an  aspect  of  authority, 
"Let it  be  done  seriously,  impartially, ywWy." 

In  later  years,  when  he  had  laid  aside  the  sermons  written 
dnriDg  his  pastorate,  he  was  usually  less  interesting,  and  as  I 
must  think,  less  instructive.  He  grew  diffuse.  He  was  no 
longer  "  the  man  of  short  sentences."  In  1829  he  preached  nine 
sermons  from  the  text,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  The 
word  daily  was  pronounced  very  emphatically,  and  with  a 
movement  of  the  head  as  if  he  meant  it  should  sink  down  into 
our  ears.  They  were  instructive  sermons,  but  the  same  amount 
of  practical  teaching  might  have  been  better  embodied  in  two 
sermona 

Still  later  his  style  of  sermonizing  seemed  to  be  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  his  scholastic  investigationa  In  1885  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  occupied  a  large  part  of  an  hour 
telling  his  audience  what  he  was  ^*  not  going  to  preach  about," 
of  errors  he  was  "not  going  to  combat,"  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  sketch  of  the  heresies  alluded  to,  and  a  few  strokes  de- 
signed to  show  how  easily  they  could  be  demolished  if  he  should 
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take  the  time ;  and  the  real  instniction  for  unlearned  hearers, 
who  cared  nothing  for  e^lploded  theories,  was  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  paragrapha 

About  this  time  Mr&  Stuart  told  the  Professor  that  he  did 
not  preach  half  as  well  as  he  did  in  New  Haven.  After  this 
change  in  his  style  of  sermonizing  he  preached  in  the  CeDtral 
Church  at  New  Haven,  his  successors,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Bacon,  being  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  former  parishioners  remarked 
that  he  did  not  preach  as  well  as  when  he  was  their  minister. 

But  if  his  sermons  were  less  instructive,  his  prayers  were  as 
child-like  and  even  more  reverential  as  he  grew  older.  And 
his  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures  was  more  and  more  ex- 
pressive. The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  prayers  were 
his  confessions  of  sin,  and  his  adoration  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Almighty  Saviour.  No  one  could  hear  him  praj 
and  doubt  his  hearty  renunciation  of  his  own  righteousness,  or 
his  belief  in,  and  earnest  reliance  upon  the  Atonement  How 
often  did  he  quote  in  prayer  the  language  of  the  redeemed  ones 
seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  "  Unto  Him  that  hath  loved  as 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  be  gloiy  and  do- 
minion. Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor,  and  glory  and 
blessing," 

Professor  Stuart's  orthodoxy  on  some  points  was  questioned 
by  certain  men  who  considered  it  their  mission  to  officiate  as 
special  guardians  of  evangelical  religion.  But,  that  he  loved 
the  great  truths  that  culminate  around  the  Cross,  no  one  could 
doubt  who  knew  him  well. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  his  manner  of  reading  the  Bible,  at 
the  opening  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  inflections 
of  his  voice  were  a  commentary  on  the  chapter,  conveying  fresh 
and  impressive  thought,  if  not  a  new  meaning  to  the  passage. 
Often  have  I  wished  that  instead  of  the  fine  picture  which 
represents  him  in  the  discussions  of  the  lecture-room,  we  could 
have  had  one  as  he  stood  in  the  chapel  pulpit  one  Sabbath 
morning,  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  expression  of 
almost  heavenly  serenity,  and  of  devout  reverential  thought,  1 
cannot  describe,  but  am  glad  that  it  is  indelibly  engraved  on  mj 
memory.     Probably  many  who  heard  him  that  day  can  now 
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recall  the  varying  tones  of  wounded  affection,  disappointment, 
indignant  reproof^  expostulation,  and  authority  with  which 
he  read  the  chapter.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  discourse  on 
that  day.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  the 
Bennon  to  me. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  preached 
a  very  interesting  sermon  on  Heaven.  The  text  was  from  the 
book  of  Revelation.  The  leading  idea  was  that  there  wiU  he  teste 
of  character  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  a  world  where  obedience 
must  be  practiced,  active  service  rendered,  and  perhaps  exer- 
tion made  and  work  performed,  and  when  unquestioning  sub- 
mission must  be  exercised.  The  song  in  heaven,  '*  Alleluia  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,'' 
was  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which  under  trials  on  earth 
says,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
preached  on  a  sacramental  Sabbath  (August  29,  1847)  from 
Lake  xxiii,  89-48.  This  was  the  last  time  but  one  that  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  attended  public  worship.  He  was  unusually  pale, 
almost  ghostly,  and  many  eyes  filled  at  seeing  tears  roll  down 
bis  cheeks,  while  his  saintly  colleague  preached  on  the  triumph 
of  unwavering  faith  in  the  dying  thief. 

To  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Andover,  I 
saw  him  several  times  in  the  sick  room  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  very  tender  and  sympathizing,  and  his  conversation 
and  prayers  were  a  great  comfort  to  the  sick  man.  The  day 
that  he  died  Prof.  Stuart  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  read  in  low 
and  distinct  tones  a  few  brief  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
then  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  last  chapter  of  Doddridge's 
Bise  and  Progress.  The  dying  man  earnestly  drank  in  his 
words,  assenting  to  them  and  now  and  then  uttering  an  expres- 
sion of  joyful  hope.  Mr.  Stuart  offered  a  prayer,  which  was 
from  banning  to  end  an  ascription  of  praise.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  chamber  he  heard  some  one  lamenting  that  such 
a  promising  youth  should  die  just  as  he  was  prepared  to  be 
very  useful.  Prof.  Stuart  replied  that  this  was  a  glorious  vic- 
tory over  death,  by  which  the  honor  of  Christ  might,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  more  advanced  than  by  years  of  ministerial  ser- 
vice.   He  was  full  of  animation  at  witnessing  the  scene. 
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In  this  connection  I  will  mention  Ids  manner  at  funerak 
His  selections  fh>m  the  Bible  always  seemed  singularly  bappy 
on  these  occasions,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  this,  that  owing  to 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God  he  had  a 
peculiar  appreciation  of  the  shades  of  meaning,  and  touches  of 
beauty,  and  read  with  corresponding  expression.  We  were 
always  glad  when  it  devolved  on  him  to  conduct  fdneral 
services. 

Prof.  Stuart  was  very  much  attached  to  President  Dwight 
He  talked  with  filial  reverence  and  affection  of  his  character 
and  frequently  quoted  his  opinion&  There  was  in  some  points  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  them.  A  remark  respecting 
President  Dwight,  made  by  one  of  his  relations,  is  applicable  to 
Professor  Stuart,  L  e.,  that  he  had  some  vanity,  but  no  spiiitiud 
pride.  Like  him,  he  was  almost  always  decided  that  his  way 
was  the  best,  and  that  he  understood  better  than  the  person  he 
was  talking  with  the  bearings  of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  the  &ctB 
in  the  case.  It  made  no  difference  if  the  person  he  was  con- 
versing with  had  just  read  the  life  of  an  eminent  traveler  wbo 
died  at  Aleppo ;  if  Mr.  Stuart  thought  he  died  at  Damascus,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  bring  the  proo&  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  had  a  decided  respect  for  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
and  often  gave  suggestions  and  advice  to  mechanics  and  farmers, 
as  if  he  was  practically  acquainted  with  their  business.  In 
such  things  he  resembled  his  great  instructor. 

Professor  Stuart's  deference  toward  the  senior  professors  was 
very  remarkable,  especially  toward  Dr.  Porter,  whom  be  loved 
sincerely.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  a  maneu- 
vering spirit,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  he  was  guilt- 
less of  ambition  for  ecclesiastical  power.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  the  pioneer  of  American  scholars,  in  Biblical  study  and 
criticism.  Yet,  all  things  considered  he  bore  his  honors  meekly. 
There  was  much  in  the  initial  history  of  the  Seminary  to  culti- 
vate in  all  the  professors  a  high  self-appreciation,  and  loob'ng 
back  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  fact  invited  criticism  and  gave  edge  to  the  sneers  of  the 
godless,  and  bitterness  to  the  hatred  felt  by  the  enemies  of 
religion  toward  the  Seminary.  The  prejudice  vnth  which  it 
was  at  that  time  regarded,  cannot  be  at  all  estimated  by  those 
who  are  now  identified  with  its  interests. 
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The  ciictunstaiice  that  Prol  Stuart  had  entered  upon  a  path 
before  untrodden  in  this  oountry,  and  was  obliged  to  fit  himself 
bj  severe  study  for  his  professorship  after  his  instaUmeDt  in  the 
office,  added  to  the  &ct  of  his  very  peculiar  temperament,  was 
an  apology  for  his  devoting  hiiAself  too  exclusively  to  his 
public  dutiea*  His  study  was  up-stairs,  and  thither,  in  the 
morning,  after  his  usual  exercise  in  sawing  wood,  he  went,  as 
Professor  Gibbs  said,  "like  a  tiger."  He  could  tolerate  no 
interruption,  and  was  inaccessible  until  dinner.  He  employed 
a  carpenter  to  shingle  the  roof  of  his  lious&  After  the  first 
day  the  Professor  sent  word  to  him  that  between  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning  he  must  stop  shingling.  In  the  evening, 
after  tea  and  &mily  worship,  he  received  calls  in  his  parlor  from 
strangers,  or  fiom  students,  and  others  who  came  on  business. 
K  he  had  no  visitors,  he  read  or  rather  devoured  booka 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  gentleman  so  agreeable  in  society  as 
Professor  Stuart  sometimes  waa  When  he  actually  got  away 
from  his  studies  and  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  Seminary, 
which  was  not  in  those  days  the  most  favorable  to  genial,  social 
intercourse,  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  very  interesting  to 
ladies  of  high  culture,  and  some  who  visited  Andover  occa-  j 

sionally  considered  it  a  privation  if  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
town  without  seeing  hiuL  j 

As  a  Professor,  Mr.  Stuart's  enthusiasm  in  the  instruction  of 
bis  classes  was  a  very  striking  trait  If  the  Junior  class  was 
large,  he  was  delighted— if  it  promised  superior  scholars  in  his  i 

department,  he  was  almost  in  ecstatoies.  He  talked  about  them 
with  an  animation  that  not  only  glowed  in  his  &ce,  but  excited 
his  whole  person.  He  could  not  sit  still, — ^would  get  up  and 
walk  nervously  about,  expressing  his  high  anticipations  of  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  one  and  another.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  perseverance  of  one  who  had  weak  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  aid  of  his  classmates  in  getting  his  lessona 
To  his  power  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  in 
study,  great  numbers  can  testify.  To  us  who  could  not  share 
their  privil^es,  his  influence  seemed  magical. 

One  of  his  pupils  wrote  thus  of  his  recitations  at  a  later 
period :  "  We  have  great  times  at  Prof.  Stuart*s  recitations.    He 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  OkriaHan  Review,  he  said,  **  I  had  not,  and 
sever  have  had  the  aid  ol  any  teacher  hi  my  hihlical  studies." 
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is  a  unique  old  man,  I  assure  you ;  perfectly  plain  and  un- 
affected, jocose  and  facetious,  getting  off  some  queer  or  witty 
remark  almost  every  day,  enough  to  make  us  roar.  He  is 
sometimes  impatient,  and  when  the  dyspepsia  or  influenza  has 
been  at  work  with  him — look  out!  If  things  don't  go  to  bis 
liking,  he  will  rein  us  up  as  though  we  were  schoolboys  on  the 
first  form.  However,  he  is  generally  good-natured,  and  we 
enjoy  his  recitations  with  uncommon  relish.  He  has  gamed 
the  position  he  now  occupies  before  the  world  by  much  labori- 
ous study,  and  as  a  consequence  he  is  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
and  confident,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  savor  of  dogmatism. 
He  has  no  small  quantity  of  sly,  severe  satire  in  his  com- 
position, and  it  is  rare  sport  to  see  him  bring  it  to  bear,  as  he 
often  does,  upon  neologists,  sceptics,  and  the  whole  posse  of 
heretica" 

It  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  sometimes  abrupt  and  preci- 
pitate in  his  judgments,  and  even  severe  toward  those  who  did 
not  enter  at  once  with  an  ardor  kindred  to  his  own  in  the 
studies  of  the  Junior  year.  He  seemed  in  some  instances 
thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  diffident  young  men.  He  foigot 
that  they  came  before  him  awed  by  the  idea  of  his  superior 
attainments,  and  that  in  their  eyes  he  was  indeed  "  a  master  in 
Israel."  Under  the  very  modesty  which  made  the  tongae 
almost  reAise  to  do  its  office  in  his  presence,  was  often  veiled 
genuine  intellectual  and  moral  worth ;  and  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  a  self-confident  and  superficial  youth  attained 
a  high  place  in  his  regard  and  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence 
over  hiuL 

Professor  Stuart  was  much  annoyed  with  the  fears  felt  by 
some  Christians,  and  among  them  very  sincere  friends  of  his, 
that  he  was  exerting  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  Seminary 
and  the  interests  of  religion  generally  by  the  introduction  of 
Gherman  studies.  He  thought  they  judged  without  the  means 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  Young  men  of  considerable  van- 
ity, and  of  superficial  piety  were  doubtless  injured,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  &ct  that  Mr.  Stuart's  ardor  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Scriptures  did,  at  one  time,  chill  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
piety.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of  some  who  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  that  he  was  far  from  accepting  without  discrimination 
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the  views  of  even  evangelical  Qerman  authors.  He  spoke  to 
one  of  his  pupils  with  great  disapprobation  of  Neander's  opin- 
ions on  Inspiration,  and  always  called  De  Wette  Dr.  Dubitans. 
Speaking  of  the  style  of  Baumgarten  Crucius,  he  said  it  was  ''  a 
series  of  unutterable  abominations." 

In  his  letter  on  the  study  of  the  German  language,  addressed 
to  fiey.  Dr.  Sears,  then  the  editor  of  the  Christian  BevieWy  he 
says,  referring  to  the  publication  of  his  letters  to  Channing : 
^  Soon  after  the  success  of  this  pamphlet  I  was  journeying  a  small 
distance  with  my  excellent  colleague,  Bev.  Dr.  Porter.  He  took 
occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  success 
of  the  pamphlet  in  terms  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
repeat  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  and  generous  feelings,  and 
then  added,  looking  him  fully  and  tenderly  in  the  face,  '^  What 
if  I  had  followed  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  abstained  from 
all  pursuit  of  German  study?  Could  I  have  written  this  pamph- 
let?'* His  eye  glistened  with  feeling,  and  he  frankly  answered, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  No  you  could  not  You  are  in 
the  right  in  this  matter,  and  your  friends  in  the  wrong.  Take 
your  own  way  in  the  future." 

Professor  Stuart  craved  sympathy  in  whatever  he  enjoyed. 
If  he  was  interested  in  a  new  book,  he  wanted  every  body  he 
cared  for  to  read  it  When  he  was  pleased  with  a  sermon,  he 
would  look  around  to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  pew-neighbor,  who  he 
knew  would  appreciate  it,  with  an  expression  of  animation  and 
pleasure  which  told  as  plainly  as  words  his  opinion  of  the  ser- 
mon. 

He  was  very  sensitive  to  the  weather,  and  specially  ab- 
horred  March,  and  the  spring  east  winds,  the  Euroclydon,  as  he 
called  them.  The  winter  of  1826--6  was  very  pleasant,  and  a 
friend  said  to  him,  "  We  are  having  a  delightftil  winter."  "  Yes, 
but  we  shall  have  a  most  awful  March." 

Near  the  dose  of  March  the  same  friend  said,  ''  Sir,  your  pre- 
diction has  not  come  to  pass" — '*  No,  but  we  shall  have  a  most 
tremendous  April  I"  April  was  genial,  and  his  friend  joked  him 
about  the  failure  of  his  prophecies — "  Ah,  well,  you  may  depend 
we  shall  not  escape  so ;  we  shall  take  it  in  May  I" 

No  matter  what  were  the  ails  of  other  people,  he  had  had  a 
similar  trouble  only  in  an  aggravated  form.    Li  answer  to  some 
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inquiries,  a  gentleman  told  him  that  he  suffered  intensely  with 
pain  in  the  head  and  teeth.  "  Ah/'  said  he,  "  when  you  have 
suffered  from  the  Tib  as  I  do,  you  will  b^n  to  know  what  pain 
i&"  The  gentleman  had  a  terrible  neuralgia.  One  day  when 
he  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  lady,  she  told  him  she  was 
afraid  she  should  soon  become  deaf,  she  was  troubled  with  a 
roaring  in  her  ears.  "  Humph,"  said  he ;  '^  I've  had  Niagara  in 
my  ears  these  twenty  years  !'* 

Many  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  remained 
in  Andover  for  a  day,  after  the  close  of  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  an  amicable  way  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  and  the  New  School  theologiana  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Porter's  study.  Professor  Stuart  had 
an  engagement  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  meeting  before 
its  closa  While  he  was  hastily  putting  on  his  cloak,  some  one 
said  to  him,  "  Brother  Stuart,  do  you  believe  that  children  are 
sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  bom?"  "  Yes,  and  before  too,"  was 
the  petulant  reply. 

It  was  often  remarked  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  die  nobly  at  the 
stake,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  fly. 

A  blundering  sort  of  a  man,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  theological  knowledge,  was  sawing  wood  one  morning 
when  Mr.  Stuart  passed.  He  said  "  One  word.  Professor  Stuart !" 
Mr.  Stuart  paused  and  the  man  said  "  I  understand  that  you 
say  Paul  wrote  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  is  it  true  ?"  "  No  /"  said  he,  and  walked  on. 

One  of  Mr.  Stuart's  pupils  mentions  that  a  distinguished 
Universalist  preacher  once  proposed  to  hold  a  controversy 
with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He  spoke  of 
the  circumstance  to  his  class,  and  said,  ^'I  would  as  soon  accept 
a  challenge  ftom  an  ostler  to  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  mud- 
puddle  and  see  which  could  spatter  the  other  most,  by  throwing 
in  stones. "  Although  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  study,  and  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  were  so  absorbing,  he  was  a  thoaght- 
ful  and  kind  neighbor.  A  minister's  widow  says,  "How 
many  times,  afker  I  was  established  in  Andover,  has  he  sent  me 
a  basket  of  early  vegetables  from  his  well-cultivated  garden,  or 
a  basket  of  peaches  from  his  favorite  tree,  or  a  dish  of  rasp- 
berries, or  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  own  fatted  calf,  or  invited 
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me  to  send  up  my  children  to  climb  the  trees  and  eat  cherries. 
He  would  come  in  once  in  a  while,  as  he  returned  from  his 
walk,  to  ask  how  I  was  getting  along ;  and  then  he  would  advise 
me  about  my  trees,  or  my  garden^  or  about  the  purchase  of  my 
wood  The  expression  of  kindly  interest  was  the  thing  that 
cheered  and  helped  me.  He  won  the  love  of  my  children  by 
his  affectionate  greeting  when  they  met  him  in  the  street^  He 
was  never  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  say,  '  Good  morning, 
my  child ;  how  is  your  mother  to-day  ?*  These  minor  charities, 
which  cost  little,  are  a  great  sweetness  of  life." 

He  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  inquire  of  a  poor  washer- 
woman, as  she  passed  him,  whether  she  was  getting  a  tolerable 
living,  and  to  offer  to  obtain  a  kind  of  soap  that  would  dimin- 
ish her  labor.  When  she  heard  the  bell  toll  announcing  his 
death,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  dear  gentleman,  how  kind  he  was 
to  me !"  The  common  people  in  Andover,  the  farmers,  laborers, 
and  mechanics  were  interested  in  him.  Many  of  them  loved 
him,  and  many  an  one,  especially  among  the  aged  people,  would 
have  some  characteristic  anecdote  to  relate  of  him.  The  affec- 
tionate r^ard  shown  throughout  the  community  at  the  time  he 
died  was  very  significant. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  Professor  Stuart's  life,  he  suffered 
intensely  at  times  from  the  peculiar  state  of  his  neryous  system. 
The  note  book  of  one  who  often  read  to  him,  at  this  period,  gives 
some  graphic  outlines  of  his  conversation.  *'  Meeting  him  on 
the  street  this  morning,  he  said,  *  Well,  you  see  what  you  are 
coming  to.'  I  replied,  *  How  is  your  health  now,  sir?'  *  Oh,  bad 
enough  I  I  am  on  my  last  legs ;  not  that  I  think  I  shall  die  im- 
mediately, but  I  have  nothing  left — ^no  strength  to  resist  disease. 
My  disorder  being  of  a  nervous  character,  and  taking  no  specific 
form,  we  cannot  tell  when  to  expect  the  end.  But  my  sufferings 
are  dreadful,  a  crucifixion  every  day  I  During  my  journey  to 
Syracuse,  for  five  nights  I  did  not  sleep  more  than  three  hours. 
That  seemed  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  matter.'  •  '  Well, 
sir,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  a 
good  work  for  the  church,  and  that  is  every  thing.'  '  I  hope 
so,  and  if  I  can  do  nothing  more,  by  writing  or  teaching,  I  do 
Qot  wish  to  live.  My  only  desire  is  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
abridge  my  sufferings  in  crossing  the  river.    I  seem  destined  to 
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go  over  a  cataract  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  call  in  qnestiofn, 
much  less  to  dictate.'  I  added,  'PanVs  confidence  in  God's 
grace  will  answer  for  every  Christian/  'Oh  if  I  can  have  (Aat, 
I  ask  no  more.  I  hope  I  shall.'  *  *  *  *  I  inquired  after  his 
health  as  I  entered  the  study.  '  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  approach- 
ing slowly,  but  I  fear  surely  the  house  appointed  for  all  limg. 
This  weather  has  given  me  a  wound  which  makes  me  feel  Ben- 
sibly  nearer  the  finale.'  " 

When  reading  Layard's  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  how  I  want  sometimes  to 
be  young  again  t  but  I  shall  soon  be  where  I  shall  acquire 
knowledge  fester."  When  reading  Prof  H.  B.  Smith's  Review 
of  Domer  in  the  BibUoAeca  Sacra^  '*  Oh  how  it  makes  my  boneB 
ache  to  think  I  shall  never  see  that  third  volume,  as  I  probably 
never  shall  I  but  then  I  hope  soon  to  be  where  I  shall  know 
more  than  he  doe&" 

An  extract  fix>m  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  far- 
nishes  a  fitting  close  of  these  reminiscences.  "  The  reading  of 
the  funeral  sermon  at  the  interment  of  Brother  Stuart  has  made 
this  a  forenoon  of  tender  reminiscences.  It  has  made  the  grave 
where  Jesus  slept  for  me  less  dreary,  and  heaven,  where  he 
reigns,  more  glorious  than  any  visions  of  the  past  Time  would 
fail,  and  fieah,  and  heart,  to  dwell  on  all  our  joyful  meetings  of 
the  fiiends  of  Gbd,  and  our  fiiends  who  have  gone  before  us. 
But  if  the  stars  are  so  efiulgent  in  anticipation,  what  mast  the 
Triune  Sun  be  itf  the  unity  of  its  constellated  glories  I  Oh  glori- 
ous hour,  oh  blest  abode  I  The  sermon  was,  perhaps,  written 
in  haste,  but  so  much  the  better.  It  is  sublimely  superlative 
in  its  tenderness  and  fullness  of  feeling  and  majesty  of  jnst 
eulogy,  and  honest  impartiality  in  the  recognition  of  defects, 
which,  while  they  depress,  do  raise  him  immeasurably  higher. 
That  such  an  one  should  have  done  so  great  and  noble  a  work, 
renders  him  a  benefactor  of  his  country  and  the  world.  I 
greatly  desired  to  be  present  at  his  fdneral,  having  been  blest 
all  my  days  with  a  thankful  heart,  instead  of  an  envioas  one, 
for  all  the  noble,  successAil  laborers  of  my  day.  How  happy 
the  world  where  boundless  benevolent  action  will  not  tire,  nor 
sin  mar,  nor  exhausted  time,  nor  crippled  age,  intermit  onr 
g^rious  communion." 
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AsncLX  Vm.— MR  MORLErS   "VOLTAIRE''  AND 
"ROUSSEAU.'' 

YoUaire.    By  JoHN  MosLXT.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 
1872.     12mo,  pp.  864. 

Bousseau.    By  John  Morlsy.    Two  volumes.   London :  Chap- 
man k  Haa     1878.    Svo,  pp.  844,  842. 

Books  like  these,  whose  titles  we  place  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  are  not  written  without  a  purpose.  Accordingly,  we 
are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  the  object  of  all  this  elo- 
quent and  elaborate  criticism  is  no  less  than  to  assert  the  claims 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  be  recognized  as  the  two  great 
apostles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  no 
new  faitL  It  was  announced  to  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  when,  according  to 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  disciples,  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  not  only  chase  away  speedily  the  numberless  supersti- 
tions which  had  become  associated  with  Christianity,  but  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  all  theistic  belief,  and  offer  to  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  advanced  thought  and  feeling  of  modem  times 
something  final'-Hsomething  which  no  subsequent  scepticism 
could  make  doubtful,  and  which  all  future  discoveries  in  science 
should  only  serve  to  make  more  worthy  of  confidence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  triumphs  of  this  religion 
were  marked  by  the  dedication  in  Paris  of  a  "Pantheon,"  in 
which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two  men  who  had  done  the 
most  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  order  of  things,  after  hav- 
ing been  exhumed  and  transported  "  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  crash  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  wild  acclamation  of  a 
populace  gone  mad  in  exaltation,  tenor,  foxy,"  were  deposited 
with  due  solenmity,  that  they  might  prove  there  a  solace  and 
encouragement  for  mankind  throughout  all  its  subsequent 
geueration&     Then  the  days  of  reaction  cama    The  disciples 
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of  the  new  faith  fell  away.  The  Pantheon  itself  was  reconse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  "the  Infamous,"  Yet  a  little  band 
ever  remained  &ithful ;  and  now  again  in  our  own  times — when 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  it — there  are  those, 
like  Mr.  Morley,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  can 
find  rest  and  solace  and  spiritual  nourishment  only  in  these 
same  views.  In  their  opinion,  the  time  of  aggressive  effort  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religious  beliefs  has  come  once 
mora  Hence  by  a  not  unnatural  coincidence  this  manifesta- 
tion of  increased  life  and  power  is  heralded  to  the  world  by  a 
new  apotheosis  of  these  same  two  great  teachers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  are  again  singled 
out,  and  a  place  is  demanded  for  them  once  more  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  great  men  who  deserve  and  should  receive  the  vene- 
ration of  an  age  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  now  reaping  the  froits 
of  their  labora 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind 
seem  to  be  required. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  may  say  that  its  disciples  glory  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  thrown  away  all  illusions.  Their  beUefi 
are  not  the  fanciful  aspirations  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
under  the  influence  of  what  they  call  an  Oriental  superstition, 
but  they  have  been  &8hioned  in  conformity  with  the  hard, 
uncompromising  facts  of  existence.  We  have  already  said 
that  they  reject  all  theistic  conceptions,  and  everything  which 
can  in  any  way  flow  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 
They,  also,  courageously  reject  all  belief  in  a  future  state. 
Death  is  a  final  sleep.  **  We  slide  down  into  a  sombre,  echoless 
gulf  of  nothingness."  "  The  millions  of  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  come  on  the  earth,  that  greets  them  with 
no  smile,  stagger  blindly  under  dull  burdens  for  a  season,  and 
at  last  are  shovelled  silently  back  under  the  ground  with  no 
outlook  and  with  no  hope."  "  The  black  and  horrible  grave  is 
the  end  of  our  communion  and  we  know  one  another  no  more." 

But  this  religion  is  not  all  n^ation.  There  is  a  positive 
side  Its  disciples  cherish  positive  beliefs  to  which  they  pro- 
fess to  be  deeply  attached,  and  in  which  they  say  that  thej 
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find  soarcea  of  consolation  and  inspiration  as  truly  as  we  do  in 
our  more  complex  faith.  These  beliefs,  which  they  think  will 
vet  triumph  over  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  they  profess  to 
have  derived  from  their  reading  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
They  find  that  '^  there  has  been  an  awful  procession  of  man 
from  the  region  of  impenetrable  night  By  his  incessant  strug- 
gle with  the  hardness  of  the  material  world,  and  his  sublimer 
struggle  with  the  hard  world  of  his  own  ^oistic  passions,  by 
pain  and  sacrifice,  generation  after  generation  has  added  some 
small  piece  to  the  temple  of  human  freedom,  or  some  new  frag- 
ment to  the  ever  incomplete  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  some 
fresh  line  to  the  types  of  strong  and  beautiful  character." 
Accordingly,  whatever  this  procession  of  good  men,  in  all  ages, 
iu  all  countries,  and  of  all  religions,  has  gradually  elaborated 
as  highest  and  best,  they  accept  as  the  rule  of  their  spiritual 
Ufa  The  founders  of  Christianity  have  not  &iled  to  add 
something  to  the  grand  result.  It  is  even  admitted  that  they 
have  rendered  services  of  exceptional  importance.  They  have 
contributed  "to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  West"  such 
moods  of  holiness,  as  awe,  reverence,  and  silent  worship  of  an 
unseen  not  made  with  hands.  But  it  is  claimed  that  there  is 
no  necessity  that  these  deepest  moods  of  which  man  is  capable 
"  should  ally  themselves  only  with  the  anthropomorphic  deities 
of  a  fisdling  church.  They  may  be  connected  with  conceptions 
more  spiritual"  Accordingly  the  disciples  of  this  faith  con- 
nect them  with  "  the  great  unseen  host  of  our  fellows  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  who  are  to  come  after  ua"  They  put 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  this  unseen  host — "  the  genera- 
tions of  the  dead  who  have  prepared  the  present  and  the  gene- 
rations of  the  future  who  may  be  affected  by  our  activities" — 
and  they  profess  that  in  the  contemplation  of  this  procession  of 
good  men,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  themselves 
in  the  line,  as  links  in  a  chain,  they  find  these  moods  of  awe 
and  reverence  awakened  within  theuL  Mr.  Morley  says : 
"Those  who  have  an  eye  for  all  this  may  indeed  have  no 
ecstasy  and  no  terror,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  in  their  religion,  but 
they  will  have  abundant  moods  of  reverence,  deep-seated  grati- 
tude, and  sovereign  pitifulness." 
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This  religion,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  expend  itself 
in  mere  ^'mooda"  Its  disciples  believe  in  action.  They  be- 
lieve that  by  their  efforts  they  can  hasten  on  the  time  when  a 
generation  of  men  shall  inherit  the  earth,  who  will  be  perfected 
in  all  that  gives  beauty  and  dignity  and  sweetness  to  character. 
This  may  be  long  after  they  themselves  have  passed  oat  of  ex- 
istence, and  all  memory  of  their  lives  has  &ded  away  forever. 
But  in  the  contemplation  of  what  they  call  the  '^  sublime  pos- 
sibilities "  of  human  destiny,  they  profess  to  find  an  encourage- 
ment to  labor  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them. 
They  claim  that  when  these  ^^  imperial  conceptions  "  have  once 
taken  possession  of  a  man,  they  are  not  only  sufficient  to  light 
up  his  soul  with  aspirations  for  all  that  is  good  and  true,  but 
they  wiU  so  dominate  over  his  whole  being  that  henceforth  "no 
natural  energy  of  life  shall  be  left  idle  or  athirst"  *'  Undivided 
love  of  his  fellows,  steadfast  &ith  in  human  nature,  steadfast 
search  after  justice,  firm  aspiration  towards  improvement,  and 
generous  contentment  in  the  hope  that  others  may  reap  what- 
ever reward  may  be,  will  constitute  the  aim  of  his  existence 
evermore." 

Of  the  character,  the  claims,  the  prospects  of  this  all-embrac- 
ing faith,  Mr.  Morley  has  the  right  to  speak  with  authority. 
He  is  perhaps  its  most  able  living  hierophant  We  accordingly 
transfer  to  our  pages  some  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject 

He  says:  This  Beligion  '^ rests  on  a  positive  basis,  which 
only  becomes  wider  and  firmer  with  the  widening  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  augmentation  of  our  skill  in  interpreting  it" 

He  contends  that  it  is  ^'  not  too  transcendent  for  practical  ac- 
ceptance." The  moods  of  awe  and  reverence  whidi  it  encour- 
ages ^'  will  not  end  in  sterile  exaltation,  or  the  deathly  chills  of 
spiritual  reaction.  They  will  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  in  new 
hope  and  invigorated  endeavor." 

He  says  that  spch  "  devout  contemplation  of  the  experience  of 
the  race,  instead  of  raising  a  man  into  the  clouds,  brings  him 
into  the  closest,  loftiest,  and  most  conscious  relations  with  his 
kind,  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  is  of  value  in  his  own  life,  and 
to  whom  he  can  repay  his  debt  by  maintaining  the  beneficent 
tradition  of  service,  by  cherishing  honor  for  all  the  true  and 
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sage  spirits  that  have  shone  apoa  the  earth,  and  sorrow  and  re- 
probation for  all  the  unworthier  80ul&  whose  light  has  gone  oat 
in  basenesa" 

Again :  '^  One  whose  oonscience  has  been  strengthened  from 
youth  in  this  faith,  can  know  no  greater  bitterness  than  the 
stain  cast  by  wrong  act  or  unworthy  thought  on  the  high  mem- 
ories with  which  he  has  been  used  to  walk,  and  the  discord 
wrought  in  the  hopes  which  have  become  the  ruling  harmonies 
of  his  day&'' 

And  still  again :  ^^  A  man  with  this  faith  can  have  no  foul 
spiritual  pride,  for  there  is  no  mysteriously  accorded  divine 
grace  in  which  one  may  be  a  latter  participant  than  another ; 
he  can  have  no  incentives  to  that  mutilation  with  which  every 
branch  of  the  church,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  and 
crudest,  has  in  its  degree  afiUcted  and  retarded  mankind,  be- 
cause the  key-note  of  his  religion  is  the  joyful  energy  of  every 
faculty,  practical,  reflective,  creative,  contemplative,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  visible  common  good ;  and  he  can  be  plunged  into  no 
fatal  and  paralyzing  despair  by  any  doctrine  of  mortal  sin,  be- 
cause active  faith  in  humanity,  resting  on  recorded  experience, 
discloses  the  many  possibilities  of  moral  recovery,  and  the  work 
that  may  be  done  for  men  in  the  fiagment  of  days,  redeeming 
the  contrite  from  their  burdens  by  manful  hope." 

Once  more,  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  and  sustaining 
power  of  such  views,  he  points  to  Condorcet,  and  says :  "  One 
of  the  brightest  and  most  scientific  spirits  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  each  moment  expecting  the  knock  of  the  execu- 
tioner at  his  door,  found  as  religious  a  solace  as  any  early 
martyr  had  ever  found  in  his  barbarous  mysteries,  when  he  linked 
his  own  efforts  for  reason  and  freedom  with  the  eternal  chain  of 
the  destinies  of  man.  '  This  contemplation,*  he  wrote  and  felt, 
^is  for  him  a  refuge  into  which  the  rancor  of  his  persecutors  can 
never  follow  him ;  in  which,  living  in  thought  with  man  rein- 
stated in  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  he  foigets  man 
tormented  and  corrupted  by  greed,  by  base  fear,  by  envy ;  it  is 
here  that  he  truly  abides  with  his  fellows,  in  an  elysium  that 
his  reason  has  known  how  to  create  for  itself,  and  that  his  love 
for  humanity  adorns  with  all  purest  delights,' " 
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Such,  then,  is  the  Beligion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity. 
Such,  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  is  the  last  word  which  philoso- 
phy has  to  give  in  answer  to  the  momentous  questions  which 
confront  us  on  the  subject  of  man's  destiny. 

Now  the  honor  of  attaining  to  these  last  results  is  due  to  no 
one  individual.  It  is  shared  by  the  long  line  of  the  good  and 
the  wise  in  all  ages,  who  have  each  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  way  done  serviceable  work ;  and  among  those  who  have 
thus  enabled  subsequent  generations  to  see  with  clearer  vision 
stands  prominent  **the  sublime  mystic  of  the  Galilean  hills." 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  two  men  to  whom  we  in  these 
present  times  are  most  indebted  are  Voltaire  and  Bousseau,  and 
to  make  good  this  claim  in  their  behalf — as  we  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Article— is  the  purpose  for  which  these  books 
were  written. 

It  is  admitted  that  their  views  were  not  those  which  are 
now  accepted  by  the  disciples  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Humanity.  Manifold  errors  in  their  teaching  are 
pointed  out,  and  commented  upon  freely  and  without  hesitation. 
In  feet,  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  on  many  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  other. 
But  the  men  who  honor  them  profess  to  feel  no  responsibility 
for  anything  they  said.  They  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  of  the 
present  generation  have  moved  far  beyond  them.  But,  for  all 
this,  in  the  Pantheon  of  great  men,  they  place  these  two  above 
all  others. 

The  one  was  the  gigantic  Destroyer.  He  did  a  work  to 
release  men  from  the  pressure  of  old  superstitions,  and  old  social 
abuses,  which  was  all  important,  and  which  it  would  seem 
could  have  been  done  by  no  one  but  such  a  man  of  war  as  he 
was  bom  to  be. 

The  other  was  the  Builder.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  order  of  things.  Notwithstanding  all  his  errors,  his 
weaknesses,  his  amazing  inconsistencies,  he  contributed  to 
mankind  "a  new  way  of  understanding  life^"  which,  "like  a 
torrid  stream  flowing  undiscemible  amid  the  waters  of  a  tum- 
bling sea,"  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  moral  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  his  day,  and  which  will  continue 
to  give  direction  to  all  future  endeavors  for  the  good  of  the  race. 
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Of  Voltaire,  Mr.  Morley  says :  "  The  exigtence,  character, 
and  career  of  this  extraordinary  person  constituted  in  them- 
selyes  a  new  and  prodigious  era," — '*  When  the  right  sense  of 
historical  proportion  is  more  folly  developed  in  men's  minds, 
his  name  will  stand  out  like  the  names  of  the  great  decisive 
movements  in  the  European  advance;  like  the  revival  of 
learning,  or  the  Beformation." — "  The  peculiarities  of  his  indi- 
vidual genius  changed  the  mind  and  spiritual  conformation  of 
France,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  whole  of  the  West,  with  as 
&r-spreading  and  invincible  an  effect  as  if  the  work  had  been 
wholly  done,  as  it  was  actually  aided,  by  the  sweep  of  deep- 
lying,  collective  forcea  A  new  type  of  belief  and  of  its  shadow 
disbelief,  was  stamped  by  the  impression  of  his  character  and 
work  into  the  intelligence  and  feeling  of  his  own  and  following 
times.  We  may  think  of  Voltairism  in  France  somewhat  as 
we  think  of  Catholicism,  or  the  Benaissance,  or  Calvinism.  It 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  liberations  of  the  growing  race ;  one  of 
the  emphatic  manifestations  of  some  portion  of  the  minds  of  men, 
which  an  immediately  foregoing  system  and  creed  had  either 
ignored  or  outraged." 

Of  Bousseau,  Mr.  Morley  says:  ** There  are  some  teachers, 
whose  distinction  is  neither  correct  thought,  nor  an  eye  for  the 
exigencies  of  practical  organization,  but  simply  depth  and 
fervor  of  the  moral  sentiment,  bringing  with  it  the  indefinable 
gift  of  touching  many  hearts  with  love  of  virtue  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit  The  Christian  organizations  which  saved  western 
society  from  dissolution  owe  all  to  Saint  Paul,  Hildebrand, 
Luther,  Calvin ;  but  the  spiritual  life  of  the  West  during  all 
these  generations  has  burnt  with  the  pure  flame  first  lighted  by 
the  sublime  mystic  of  the  Galilean  hills.  Aristotle  acquired  for 
men  much  knowledge  and  many  instruments  for  gaining  more, 
but  it  is  his  master  who  moves  the  soul  with  love  of  truth,  and 
enthusiasm  for  excellenca  There  is  peril  in  all  such  leaders  of 
souls,  inasmuch  as  they  incline  men  to  substitute  warmth  for 
light,  and  to  be  content  with  aspiration  where  they  need  direc- 
tion. Yet  no  movement  goes  far  which  does  not  count  one  of 
them  in  the  number  of  its  chiefe."  Now  it  is  contended  that 
Rousseau  took  this  place  in  the  new  movement  which  marked 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     What  Plato  was  to  the 
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philosophy  which  was  elaborated  by  Aristotle ;  what  Chiiat 
was  to  Christianity ;  that  Bousseau  is  to  all  the  humanitarian 
effort  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Yet  while  Mr.  Morley  makes  these  claims  for  Yoltaire  and 
Bousseau,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  dissemble  or  conceal  the  &ct  that 
they  both  present  to  us  characters  that  are  yery  condemnabk 
But  then  the  Apostle  Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Seven  devils 
made  their  abode  in  Mary  Magdalena  The  patriarchs  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  saints  of  the  new  were  not  &ultles& 

So  Mr.  Morley  admits,  with  r^ard  to  Yoltairei  that  "it 
would  be  easy  to  pour  overflowing  yials  of  condemnation  on 
many  sides  of  his  character  and  career." 

He  admits  with  regard  to  Bousseau,  that  his  '*  peisonality  has 
most  equivocal  and  repulsive  sides."  He  says :  ''  There  is  no 
one  in  the  history  of  famous  men,  and  our  spiritual  fathers  that 
begat  us,  which  makes  more  constant  demands  on  the  patience 
or  pity  of  those  who  study  his  Ufe."  He  says  that  he  "  has 
deservedly  fared  ill  in  the  esteem  of  the  saner  and  more  rational 
of  those  who  have  judged  him."  He  even  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  tell  us  that  he  is  aware  that  men  generally  approve 
of  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  he  would  sooner  sign  a 
sentence  for  Bouseeau's  transportation  than  that  of  any  feloa 
who  had  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years,  and  that 
the  difference  between  him  and  Yoltaire  was  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
them." 

Yet  Mr.  Morley  contends  "  that  we  may  forget  much  in  the 
story  of  Bousseau  that  is  grievous  or  hateful,  in  reflecting 
that  if  any  man  now  deems  a  day  basely  passed  in  which  be 
has  given  no  thought  to  the  hard  life  of  garret  and  hovel,  to 
the  forlorn  children  and  trampled  women  of  wide  squalid  wilder- 
nesses in  cities,  it  was  he  who  first  in  our  modern  time  sounded 
a  new  trumpet  note  for  pne  more  of  the  great  battles  of  hu- 
manity. He  makes  the  poor  very  proud,  it  waa  truly  said 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  followed  the  same  vein  of  thought, 
and  he  was  only  continuing  work  which  others  had  prepared 
But  he  alone  had  the  gift  of  the  golden  moutL  It  was  in 
Bousseau  that  polite  Europe  first  hearkened  to  strange  voices 
and  &int  reverberation  from  out  of  the  vague  and  cavemouB 
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shadow  in  which  the  oommon  people  mora  Science  has  to  feel 
the  way  toward  light  and  solution,  to  prepare,  to  organize; 
but  the  race  owes  something  to  one  who  not  only  helped  to 
state  the  problem,  and  wrote  up  in  letters  of  flame  at  the 
bratal  feast  of  kings  and  the  rich  that  civilization  is  as  yet  only  a 
mockery,  bat  filled  a  generation  of  men  and  women  with  the 
stem  resolre  that  they  would  rather  perish  than  live  on  in  a 
world  where  such  things  can  be." 

When  we  began  to  write,  all  that  we  proposed  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  books  were  not  '*  memoirs,"  at 
least  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  that  they  were  written 
with  a  purpose ;  and  that  this  purpose  was  to  claim  very  dis- 
tinctly for  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  that  they  are  the  two  men  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  above  all  others  for  what  is  most  valu- 
able in  modem  civilization.  At  this  point  we  might  hold  our 
pen.  We  have  not  suflGicient  space  at  command  to  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  criticism  on  the  justice  of  these  claims. 
There  are  still,  however,  one  or  two  things  which  ought  to  be 
said  about  the  manner  in  which  the  claims  are  supported ;  we 
will  accordingly  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  Airther  explanation. 

As  to  Voltaire,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  came  on  to  the 
stage  of  action  just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  twenty  years  old  at  the  death  of  the  great  king.  In  the 
public  service,  he  found  flagrant  corruption  and  unnumbered 
abases  everywhere.  The  honor  of  France  and  every  interest 
of  the  nation  were  daily  sacrificed  to  the  folly,  the  mismanage- 
ment, the  whim  of  a  set  of  dissolute  courtiers.  In  the  Church, 
he  saw  "  young  men  who  were  notorious  for  their  debauchery, 
and  who  had  been  raised  to  preferment  by  the  intrigues  of 
women,  pursue  their  amours  publicly,  amuse  themselves  by  the 
oomposition  of  gallant  verses,  give  every  day  prolonged  and 
luxurious  suppers,  and  rise  fix)m  them  to  implore  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  boldly  calling  themselves  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles."  In  every  place  of  power  and  influence, 
the  favored  few,  who  boasted  that  they  were  descended  fiom 
the  old  conquering  Franks,  had  settled  themselves  down  as  an 
incubus,  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.     The  nation  was  bound 
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hand  and  foot.  No  one  could  interfere  in  its  behalf,  for  abso- 
lutism was  triumphant  everywhere — ^triumphant  in  the  State, 
and  triumphant  in  the  Church.  Voltaire  had  had  himseU  an 
early  taste  of  what  might  be  expected  by  any  intermeddler. 
He  had  been  caned  publicly  by  the  servants  of  a  young  sprig 
of  nobility,  who  had  been  offended  at  a  smart  repartee  which 
had  come  from  his  plebeian  mouth.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Liouis  XY,  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  having  written  a  criticism  on  public  affairs, 
of  which  he  was  in  fact  guiltless.  He  could  get  no  redress. 
As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  he  fled  to  England.  There  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  Then, 
having  learned  how  to  apply  "  common-sense  thinking"  to  meta- 
physics, he  began,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  '^  common-sense  thinking"  to  the  abuses  which 
were  so  rife  and  to  the  intolerance  and  superstition  which  went 
under  the  name  of  religion.  But,  bringing  reason  into  such  an 
atmosphere,  Mr.  Morlej  says,  '^  was  like  admitting  air  to  tiie 
chamber  of  a  mummy."  The  existing  state  of  things  began  at 
once  to  crumble  I  The  attack  thus  commenced  was  kept  up 
through  a  long  life  of  eighty-four  year&  The  war  which  he 
waged  was  relentless,  and  he  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battla  True,  his  arguments  were  often  weak.  Those  who  now 
esteem  him  most,  acknowledge  that  his  conceptions  were  veiy 
cruda  But  he  was  terribly  in  earnest  He  sought  weapons 
with  which  he  could  do  immediate  execution,  and  was  not  over 
nice  in  asking  what  they  were.  He  meant,  if  possible,  to  crush 
the  system  of  things  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  light  and 
freedom  and  intelligence ;  and  he  succeeded  I  He  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  great  "  revolutionary  destructive"  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Morley  follows  him  through  this  long 
career ;  analyzes  his  character ;  defends  his  reputation  with  a 
devotion  which  never  fails ;  describes  his  battles  with  words  of 
ringing  eloquence  which  stir  the  blood  like  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading of  an  army  in  action ;  and  finally  claims  for  him,  what 
Voltaire  himself  had  before  claimed  for  Montesquieu,  that  when 
'' Humanity  had  lost  its  title  deeds,  he  recovered  them." 
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The  two  volumes  on  Bousseau  contain  more  that  may  be 
considered  new,  more  that  deserves  consideration  than  the  vol- 
ume of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  * 

We  have  already  intimated  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  hide 
the  terrible  moral  delinquencies  of  this  strangely  inconsistent 
man.  There  is  scarcely  any  to  palliate  them.  The  whole 
story  is  told  of  his  life  with  Madame  de  Warens ;  of  his  aban- 
doning Le  Maitre  in  the  streets  of  Lyons ;  of  his  sending  the 
five  children  of  Theresa  Le  Yasseur,  one  after  another,  as  soon 
as  they  were  bom,  to  the  asylum  for  foundlings,  in  spite  of  the 
tears  and  piteous  entreaties  of  the  poor  mother ;  of  his  insane 
passion  for  Madame  D'Houdetot;  of  his  quarrels  with  Dideiot, 
and  Grimm,  and  all  the  rest ;  of  his  vanity ;  of  his  consum- 
mate selfishness,  which  displayed  itself  in  such  unnumbered 
way&  Mr.  Morley  has  certainly  not  followed  the  example  of 
the  sons  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  in  attempting  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  his  "  spiritual  fistther.*'  He  even  reminds  us  of 
the  old  idol  worshippers  of  the  Hawaian  Islands,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  find  fault  with  their  gods,  and  even,  on  occasion,  to 
administer  chastisement,  when  they  were  out  of  humor  with 
them. 

But  while  it  is  admitted  that  these  revolting  moral  delin- 
quencies have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Rousseau,  we  are  reminded  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is 
the  man  who,  in  an  age  of  unparalleled  corruption,  dared  to 
lift  up  his  voice  and  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  duty, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  there  is  such  a  being  as  God. 
What  he  daid  may  not  conform  to  our  ideas  on  these  subjects, 
but  surely  it  was  something  to  have  such  words  as  duty,  and 
justice,  and  God,  kept  firom  dying  out  of  the  memories  of  a 
generation  that  was  rushing  madly  into  a  n^ation  of  all 
belief.  He  is  the  man  who  insisted  upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
&mily,  and  glorified  the  relation  of  marriage,  when  marriage 
was  so  lightly  esteemed  in  France  that  we  have  even  in  this 
book  a  picture  of  the  Count  and  Countess  D'  Houdetot,  Saint 
Lambert,  her  paramour,  and  Rousseau  himself,  who  had  vainly 
aspired  to  that  position,  all  meeting  in  a  friendly  way  around 
the  same  dinner  table,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  relation  in 
which  each  stood  to  the  other.     He  is  the  man  who  summoned 
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parents  to  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children,  at  a  lame 
when  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  were  any  duties 
which  they  owed  to  them.  He  is  the  man  who  wrote  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  government,  on  love  of  country,  on 
patriotism,  at  a  time  when  it  had  become  iiuhionable  to  deride 
all  such  feelings  and  to  boast  of  being  only  connopolitan.  He 
is  the  man  who  dared  to  grapple  with  the  arch  mocker  of  his 
time  and  defend  religion  against  Voltaire.  He  is  the  man  who, 
in  an  age  when  the  many  were  everywhere  sacrificed  to  the  few, 
dared  to  write :  "  It  is  the  common  people  who  compose  the 
human  race.  What  is  not  the  people  is  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account  Man  is  the  same  in  all  ranks ;  that  being  so,  the 
ranks  which  are  most  numerous  deserve  most  respect"  "  If 
every  king  and  eveiy  philosopher  were  cut  off,  they  would 
scarcely  be  missed,  and  the  world  would  be  none  the  worBe" 

Mr.  Morley  says :  *'  It  was  his  work  more  than  that  of  anj 
other  man  that  France  arose  from  the  deadly  decay  which  hid 
laid  hold  of  her  whole  social  and  political  system  and  found 
that  irresistible  energy  which  warded  off  dissolution  within 
and  partition  without"  "  His  writings  produced  that  glow  of 
enthusiastic  feeling  in  France  which  led  to  the  all  important 
assistance  rendered  by  that  country  to  the  American  colonists 
in  a  struggle  so  momentous  for  mankind."  "It  was  he,  and 
not  the  feeble  controversialists  put  up  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  who  proved  the  effectire 
champion  of  religion,  and  the  only  power  who  could  make 
head  against  the  triumphant  onslaught  of  the  Yoltaireans.  He 
beat  back  the  army  of  emancipators  with  the  loud  and  inces- 
santly repeated  ciy  that  they  were  not  come  to  deliver  the 
human  mind,  but  to  root  out  all  its  most  ^orious  and  consola- 
tory attributes." 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  character  of  Boussean. 
Such  are  the  amazing  inconsistencies  which  are  exhibited  in  his 
life.  They  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  world  ever  since 
his  day.  Now  Mr.  Morley  has  attempted  to  explain  these 
inconsistencies.  His  whole  book  is  really  a  continuous  aign- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  unity 
in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  that  he  was  sincere  in 
his  attack  on  the  civilization  of  his  time,  and  in  his  expresions 
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of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  wiietched,  and  the  despised ;  that 
the  Difloouraea,  the  New  Heloiiaa,  the  Social  Contract,  the  Emil- 
ias, are  aQ  the  natural  outgrowth — ^the  development — of  the 
early  experience  of  the  apprentice  of  Oeneva,  the  catechumen  of 
Turin,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  of  Venice,  the  servant  of  An- 
necy,  the  vagabond  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  Franca 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  book— this  attempt  to  show  that  there 
i3  a  vital  connection  between  the  two  sides  of  the  character  of 
Rousseau— which,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  its  main  value. 
The  mere  story  of  the  events  in  his  career — gracefully  as  it  is 
told — ^is  a  subordinate  matter.  The  elaborate  analyses  of  his 
yarious  literary  works — ^valuable  as  they  are — are  made  more 
interesting  and  valuable  by  the  use  to  which  they  are  put 

The  common  conception  is  that  Rousseau  was  originally  led 
to  take  the  position  which  he  did,  in  what  is  known  as  his  first 
Discourse,  from  his  love  of  paradox.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  compete  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  an  essay  on  the  question, 
'^Has  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed  to  purity 
morals?''  he  "was  about  to  answer  the  question  with  a  com- 
monplace  afl&rmative,  when  Diderot  persuaded  him  that  the 
negative  would  attract  more  attention;"  that  then,  when  he  had 
become  fionous,  he  assumed  the  part  of  "censor  of  civiliza- 
tion," an  advocate  of  simplicily  in  life,  in  order  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  gain  food  to  feed  his  vanity. 

Now  Mr.  Morley  contends  that  this  explanation  is  altogether 
inadequate  and  &lse.  He  says  that  no  man  ever  became  a  great 
leader  of  opinion  who  was  a  deliberate  hypocrite  and  a  conscious 
charlatan.  He  shows  that  Bousseau's  whole  previous  life  was 
a  preparation  for  just  the  work  which  he  wrought 

The  argument  b^ns  with  his  childhood.  Mr.  Morley  tells 
OS  that  Rousseau  had  a  nature  which  was  morbidly  sensitive 
and  sympathetic.  His  home  life,  in  his  earlier  years,  was  of  a 
kind  which  served  only  to  stimulate  these  constitutional  traits. 
He  read  Richardson's  novels,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Bome.  Above  all,  he  grew  up,  during  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  that  city  of  ideas,  that  city  which  still  had 
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the  stamp  of  Calvin  everywhere  impressed  on  it — Oeneva.  He 
became  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  impressions  thns  gamed 
always  maintained  their  power  over  him.  Their  influenoe  ap- 
pears on  every  page  of  the  works  which  afterward  electrified 
France  and  Europe.  How  he  estimated  the  great  Iqpslator  of 
the  city  of  his  birth  appears  from  his  own  words :  ^  Those 
who  only  look  on  Calvin  as  a  theologian  have  a  scanty  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  geniua  The  preparatiqp  of  our  wise  edicts, 
in  which  he  had  so  large  a  part,  do  him  as  much  honor  as  his 
Institute&" 

What  Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  deserves  to  be  givea 
in  full :  "The  diplomatist  was  right  who  called  Geneva  the 
fifth  part  of  the  world,  nor  was  he  wrong  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  who,  when  some  one,  wearied  at  the  enormous  place 
taken  by  the  hardly  visible  Geneva  in  the  midst  of  negotiations 
involving  momentous  issues  for  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
called  out  that  it  was  after  all  no  more  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
made  bold  to  reply — '  Geneva  is  no  grain  of  sand ;  'tis  a  grua 
of  musk  that  perfumes  all  Europe.'  We  have  to  remember 
that  it  was  at  all  events  as  a  grain  of  musk  ever  pervading  the 
character  of  Bousseau.  It  happened  in  later  years  that  he  repu- 
diated his  allegiance  to  her,  but  however  bitterly  a  man  may 
quarrel  with  a  parent,  he  cannot  change  blood,  and  Bousseau 
ever  remained  a  true  son  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  We  may  per 
haps  conjecture  without  excessive  fancifulnessthat  the  constant 
spectacle  and  memory  of  a  community,  free,  energetic,  and 
prosperous,  whose  institutions  had  been  shaped  and  whose 
political  temper  had  been  inspired  by  one  great  law-giver,  con- 
tributed even  more  powerfully  than  what  he  had  picked  up 
about  Lycurgus  and  Lacedsdmon,  togive  him  a  turn  for  Utopian 
speculation,  and  a  conviction  of  the  artificiality  and  easy  modi- 
fiableness  of  the  social  structure.  This,  however,  is  less  certain 
than  that  he  unconsciously  received  impressions  in  his  youth 
from  the  circumstances  of  Geneva,  both  as  to  government  and 
religion,  as  to  freedom,  order,  citizenship,  manners,  which 
formed  the  deepest  part  of  him  on  the  reflective  side,  and  which 
made  themselves  visible  whenever  he  exchanged  the  life  of 
beatified  sense  for  moods  of  speculative  energy,  *  Never,'  he 
says,  '  did  I  see  the  walls  of  that  happy  city,  I  never  went  into 
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it,  without  feeling  a  certain  faintness  at  my  heart,  due  to  excess 
of  tender  emotion.  At  the  same  time  that  the  noble  image  of 
fi^om  elevated  my  soul,  those  of  equality,  of  union,  of  gentle 
manners,  touched  me  eyen  to  tears.'  His  soul  never  ceased  to 
haunt  city  and  lake  to  the  end,  and  he  only  paid  the  debt  of  an 
owed  acknowledgment  in  the  dedication  of  his  Discourse  on 
Inequality  to  the  republic  of  Geneva.  It  was  there  it  had  its 
root  The  honor  in  which  industry  was  held  in  Geneva, 
the  democratic  phrases  which  constituted  the  dialect  of  its  gov- 
ernment, the  proud  tradition  of  the  long  battle  which  had  won 
and  kept  its  independence,  the  severity  of  its  manners,  the 
simplicity  of  its  pleasures — all  these  things  awoke  in  his  memory 
as  soon  as  ever  occasion  drew  him  to  serious  thought  More 
than  that,  he  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  drawn  in  with  the 
breath  of  his  earliest  days,  in  this  theocratically  constituted 
city,  the  vital  idea  that  there  are  sacred  things,  objects  of  rev- 
erence among  men,  and  hence  came  to  him,  though  with  many 
stains  and  much  misdirection,  the  most  priceless  excellence  of  a 
capacity  for  devout  veneration." 

At  sixteen  Bousseau  ran  away  from  his  early  home,  tore 
himself  away  from  all  the  bourgeois  traditions  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  commenced  a  life  of  vagabondage,  which 
he  kept  up  for  years,  and  which  brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes  of  society.  We  see  him, 
after  leaving  the  Hospice  of  the  Catechumens  in  Turin,  taking 
delicious  satisfaction  in  wandering  among  the  mountains, 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  of  Piedmont,  "  without  any 
feeling  of  duty,  ot  constraint,  or  obligation  to  go  or  stay,  other 
than  it  pleased  him ;  with  no  care  as  to  what  he  should  eat  or 
wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed."  Afterwards,  he  wandered 
in  this  same  way  in  his  many  joumeyings  up  and  down  the 
roads  of  Prance. 

It  is  important  that  a  picture  or  two  should  be  given  of  the 
kind  of  life  which  he  led.  ''I  remember  passing  one  delicious 
night  outside  the  town  (Lyons)  in  a  road  which  ran  by  the  side 
of  either  the  Bhone  or  the  Sfione,  I  forget  which  of  the  two. 
Oardens  raised  on  a  terrace  bordered  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
It  had  been  very  hot  that  day,  and  the  evening  was  delightful ; 
the  dew  moistened  the  parched  grass,  the  night  was  profoundly 
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still,  the  air  fresh  wiihoat  being  cold ;  the  sun  after  going  down 
had  left  red  vapors  in  the  heaven  which  turned  the  wat»  to  a 
rose  color;  the  trees  on  the  terrace  sheltered  nightingales 
answering  one  another.  I  went  on  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  sur- 
rendering my  heart  and  everp  sense  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  all, 
and  only  sighing  for  r^ret  that  I  was  enjoying  it  alone.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  sweetness  of  my  musings,  I  prolonged  my  ramble 
&r  into  the  night,  without  preoeiving  that  I  was  tired.  At  last 
I  found  it  out  I  lay  down  voluptuously  <»i  the  shelf  of  a 
niche  or  false  doorway  made  in  the  wall  of  the  terrace;  the 
canopy  of  my  bed  was  formed  by  overarching  tree-tops ;  a 
nightingale  was  perched  exactly  over  my  head,  and  I  fdl 
asleep  to  his  singing.  My  slumber  was  ddiciousi  my  awaking 
still  more  delicious.  It  was  broad  day,  and  my  opening  eyes 
looked  on  tree  and  water  and  green  things  and  an  adonJ)le 
landscape.  I  rose  up  and  gave  myself  a  shake ;  I  felt  hungry, 
and  quickly  started  for  the  town,  resolved  to  spend  on  a  good 
breakfast  1^  two  pieces  of  money  which  I  still  had  left^  I 
was  in  such  joyful  spirits,  that  I  went  along  the  road  singing 
lustily." 

Here  is  another  picture :  '*  One  day  when  he  had  lost  himself 
in  wandering  in  search  of  some  site  which  he  expected  to  find 
beautiful,  he  entered  the  hovel  of  a  peasant,  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  thirst  His  entertainer  offered  him  nothing  more 
restoring  than  coarse  barley  bread  and  skimmed  milk.  Pre- 
sently, after  seeing  what  manner  of  guest  he  had^  the  worthy 
man  descended  by  a  small  trap  into  his  cellar,  and  brought  up 
some  good  brown  bread,  some  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
an  omelet  was  added  afterward&  Then  he  explained  to 
the  wondering  Bousseau,  who  was  a  Swiss,  and  knew  none  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  French  flsc,  that  he  hid  away  his  wine  on 
account  of  the  duties,  and  his  bread  on  account  of  the  <n2Ze, 
and  declared  that  he  should  be  a  ruined  num  if  they  suspected 
that  he  was  not  dying  of  hunger.  All  this  made  an  impresBion 
on  Bousseau  which  he  never  foxgot  'Here,'  he  says,  'was 
the  genu  of  the  inextinguishable  hatred  which  afterwards  grew 
up  in  my  heart  against  the  vexations  that  harass  the  common 
people,  and  against  their  oppressors*  This  man  itid  not  dare 
to  eat  the  bread  which  he  had  won  by  the  sweat  kA  his  brow. 
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and  onl J  ayoided  ruin  b j  showing  the  same  misery  as  reigned 
ftround  him." 

It  was  thtifl  that  this  emotional,  sympathetic,  vagabond,  re- 
publican ezHe  from  the  city  of  Calvin,  learned  by  experience 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  poor ;  and  all  the  sympathies 
of  his  heart  were  aroused. 

What  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  toiling  millions  of 
France  were  at  that  time,  we  may  learn  irom  La  Bniydra  He 
says :  "There  are  in  France  oertam  wild  animals,  male  and 
female,  scattered  over  the  fields,  black,  livid,  all  burnt  up  by 
the  sun,  bound  to  the  earth  that  they  dig  and  work  with  un- 
conquerable pertinaeity.  They  have  a  sort  of  articulate  voice, 
and  when  they  rise  on  their  feet  they  show  a  human  face  and  in 
&ct  are  men." 

Mr.  Morley  says :  "  It  was  because  Rousseau  had  thus  seen 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  not  Irom  without  but  from  within,  not 
as  a  pitying  spectator  but  as  of  their  own  company,  that  by  and 
by  he  brought  such  fire  to  the  attack  upon  the  old  order,  and 
changed  the  blank  practice  of  the  elder  philosophers  into  a 
deadly  affitir  of  ball  and  shell  The  man  who  had  been  a 
servant,  who  had  wanted  bread,  who  knew  the  horrors  of  the 
midnight  street,  who  had  slept  in  dens,  who  had  been  befriended 
by  rough  men  and  rougher  women,  who  saw  the  goodness  of 
humanity  under  its  coarsest  outside,  and  who  above  all  never 
tried  ^  to  shut  these  things  out  firom  his  memory,  but  accepted 
them  as  the  most  interesting,  the  most  touching,  the  most  real, 
of  all  his  experiences,  might  well  be  expected  to  penetrate  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  protest  to  the  few  who  usurp  liter- 
ature and  policy  with  their  ideas,  aspirations,  interests,  that  it'is 
not  diey  but  the  many  whose  existence  stirs  the  heart  and 
fills  the  eye  with  the  great  |»ime  elements  of  the  human  lot" 

At  last,  this  greatest  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  all 
unconscious  of  what  is  before  him,  goes  to  Paris,  to  push  his 
way,  and  if  possible  to  make  his  fortune,  with  "  a  new  system 
of  musical  notation."  He  is  presented  to  one  or  two  "great 
ladies."  At  first,  he  is  left  to  dine  in  the  servants'  hall.  But 
he  shows  marks  of  genius.  He  is  taken  up.  He  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  lights  of  literature.  He  is  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  men  who  meet  around  the  hospitable  table 
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of  Bftron  D'  Holbaob.  He  id  received  in  the  Mlona  of  some 
of  the  dashing  wives  of  the  rich  formers  of  the  revenue:  He 
sees  how  people  live  in  the  great  world  of  &8hion.  He  even 
gets  some  glimpse  of  the  court,  and  might  have  had  prefennent, 
if  he  had  been  willing  to  play  the  part  of  a  courtier.  Bat  he 
remains  true  to  himsel£  .  He  never  loses  his  simplicity. 

Surrounded  by  the  men  of  the  encyclopedia,  he  stands  firm 
in  his  early  convictions.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  tide  of 
mockery  set  in  upon  him,  on  account  of  bis  old-fashioned 
notions,  be  said :  *'  If  it  is  a  piece  of  cowardice  to  suffer  ill  to 
be  spoken  of  one's  friend  behind  his  back,  'tis  a  crime  to  suffer 
ill  to  be  spoken  of  one's  Gbd,  who  is  present ;  and  for  my  part, 
sirs,  I  believe  in  Ood !"  And  when  the  pleasantries  were  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vein,  he  rose,  and  said :  *'  Sirs,  I  leave  the 
room,  if  you  say  another  word  more."  Neither  does  he  lose 
his  love  for  the  poor  and  the  humble.  He  is  never  so  much  at 
home  as  when  he  is  with  them.  He  even  forms  a  connection, 
at  this  time,  with  a  poor  servant  woman,  with  wbom  he  shared 
his  fortunes  during  all  the  rest  of  his  days ;  one  of  so  litde 
ability  and  so  few  attainments  that  it  is  said  she  "  could  never 
be  taught  to  read,  or  follow  the  order  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  or  master  a  single  arithmetical  figure,  or  count  a  sam 
of  money,  or  reckon  the  price  of  anything."  "  She  never  could 
be  taught  to  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  on  the  dial  plata"  Tet 
he  was  as  contented  for  long  years  with  this  woman,  he  says, 
**  as  with  the  finest  genius  in  the  universe."  "  The  heart  of 
my  Theresa,"  he  wrote,  long  after  the  first  tetidemeas  had 
changed  into  riper  emotion  on  his  side  and  alas  I  into  indifference 
on  hers,  "  was  that  of  an  angel ;  our  attachment  waxed  stronger 
with  our  intimacy,  and  we  felt  more  and  more  each  day  that  we 
were  made  for  one  another.  If  our  pleasures  could  be  described, 
their  simplicity  would  make  you  laugh ;  our  excursions  to- 
gether out  of  town,  in  which  I  would  munificently  expend 
eight  or  ten  halQ)ence  in  some  rural  tavern ;  our  modest  sapper 
at  my  window,  seated  in  front  of  one  another  on  two  small  chairs 
placed  on  a  trunk  that  filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  ^oibrasore. 
Here  the  window  did  duty  for  a  table,  we  breathed  the  fi«sh 
air,  we  could  see  the  neighborhood,  the  people  passing  by,  and 
though  on  the  fourth  story,  could  look  down  into  the  street  as 
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we  ate.  Who  shall  deacribe,  who  shall  feel  the  charms  of 
those  meals,  consisting  of  a  coarse  quartern  loa^  some  cherries, 
a  tiny  morsel  of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  which  we  drank 
between  us?  Ah  I  what  delicious  seasoning  there  is  in  friend- 
ship, confidence,  intimacy,  gentleness  of  soul  I  We  used 
sometimes  to  remain  there  till  midnight,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  time." 

We  have  reached  the  turning  point  in  Bousseau's  life.  Mr. 
Morley,  with  great  painstaking,  has  shown  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  seed  that  had  been  sowed  during  these  long  years  of 
preparation.  The  harvest  was  now  to  be  gathered :  It  proved 
to  be  abundant — far  beyond  all  calculation.  Even  to  our  time 
men  look  back  upon  it  with  wonder.  But  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  about  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  it,  it  was 
the  seed  that  had  been  sowed,  that  brought  forth  firuit  after  its 
own  kind.  There  had  been  a  regular  progression :  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear; 

We  proceed  with  the  story.  One  hot  summer  afternoon,  in 
the  year  1749,  Bousseau  was  walking  from  Paris  to  Yincennes, 
for  Ae  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  Diderot,  who  was  then  in 
prison  for  his  Letter  on  the  Blind.  On  the  road  he  came  across 
a  newspaper,  in  which  was  the  announcement  of  a  theme  pro- 
pounded by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  a  prize  essay :  "  Has  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed  to  purify  morals  7" 
Mr.  Morley  gives  Bousseau's  own  account  of  wTiat  took  placa 
"If  ever  anything  resembled  a  sudden  inspiration,  it  was  the 
movement  which  began  in  me  as  I  read  this.  AH  at  once  I  felt 
myself  dazzled  by  a  thousand  sparkling  lights ;  crowds  of  vivid 
ideas  thronged  into  my  mind  with  a  force  and  confusion  that 
threw  me  into  unspeakable  agitation.  A  violent  palpitation 
oppressed  me ;  unable  to  walk  for  difficulty  of  breathing,  I  sank 
under  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  and  passed  half  an  hour 
there  in  such  a  condition  of  excitement  that  when  I  woke  I  saw 
that  the  fiwnt  of  my  waistcoat  was  all  wet  with  my  tears,*  though 

*  Mr.  ICorlej  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  the  facility  with  which  persons  of  that 
age  shed  tears,  as  "  a  performance  deeply  incredible  to  a  generation  that  has  lost 
that  particular  fashion  of  sensibility,  without  realisingfor  the  honor  of  its  ancestors 
the  physiological  tra&  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  secretions." 
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I  was  wholly  uncouscioufi  of  shedding  them.  Ah  I  if  I  oonld 
ever  have  written  the  quarter  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  under  that 
tree,  with  what  oleamess  should  I  have  brought  out  all  theoon* 
tradictiona  of  our  social  system ;  with  what  simplicity  I  should 
have  demonstrated  that  man  is  good  naturally,  and  that  it  is  by 
institutions  only  that  he  is  made  bad  Diderot  encouraged  him 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  and  to  give  full  flight  to  the  ideas 
which  had  come  to  him  in  this  singular  way." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  writing  of 
the  first  Discourse.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  an  excellent  anidyaB 
of  it ;  at  least  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  give  of  what,  he  saya, 
*'  is  not  vertebrate."  Few  persons  will  have  patience  to  rttd 
the  Discourse  in  fulL  It  is  like  an  exploded  shell,  preserved 
in  some  military  museum,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  done  &- 
mous  execution  on  some  great  battle  field.  It  is  full  of  enor, 
prejudice,  platitude,  and  false  reasoning.  "It  is  a  torrent  of 
one-sided  rhetoric"  But  whatever  we  may  think  pf  the  crudity 
and  inconsequence  of  the  argument,  Bousseau  caught  the  ear 
of  France ;  and  the  one  thing  of  importance  about  it— the  one 
thing  which  makes  it  memorable— is  that  it  contained  a  protest 
against  the  so-called  civilization  of  the  age ;  and  made  mea  feel 
that  "  it  could  not  forever  be  tolentble  that  the  masses  should 
wear  their  lives  in  unbroken  toil,  without  hope  or  aim,  in  order 
that  the  few  might  live  selfish,  vacuous  day&" 

The  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality,  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  the  other,  followed.  This  is  another  e3q>loded  shdL 
The  forces  that  were  once  locked  up  in  it  have  expended  them- 
selves. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
so  dangerous  a  thing.  "  More  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  glow- 
ing  imaginary  description,  from  which  no  reader  would  conjec- 
ture what  thesis  it  was  designed  to  support "  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  very  obvious  and  grave  difficulties  connected  with  the 
view  which  it  presenta  It  makes  anything  like  society  impossi- 
bla  Yet  all  Franoe  was  stirred  once  again.  ^*  It  made  think- 
ing men  ask  themselves,  and  the  bondsmen  of  society  ask  their 
masters,  whether  the  last  word  of  social  philosophy  had  been 
uttered  and  the  last  experiment  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  decisively  tried  and  irrevocably  accepted. "  Some  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contained  were  "  the  starting  point  of  movements 
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that  have  had  all  the  fervor  and  intensity  of  religions ;  and  have 
made  men  feel  about  social  inequalities  the  burning  shame  and 
wrath  with  which  a  Christian  saw  the  flourishing  temples  of 
unclean  Ooda" 

The  Discourses  were  followed  by  the  New  Helo&a.  This  is 
a  romance;  but  it  was  just  as  much  an  attack  on  the  existing 
order  of  things  as  the  graver  work  which  had  already  made 
their  author  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  day.  The  Discourses  had  presented  his  views  in  the 
abstract  The  New  Helo&a  now  presented  them  in  the  con- 
crete. Rousseau's  object  was  to  bring  contempt  upon  the 
scandalous  lives  which  were  then  everywhere  so  common  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  holding  up  a  picture  of  a^  truly  vir- 
tuous, serene,  well-ordered,  happy  household  It  is  true  that, 
at  first,  his  heroine,  Julie,  &lls  from  the  paths  of  virtaa  But 
she  returns  to  duty  and  to  the  exercise  of  religious  faith.  She 
marries  Wolmar,  and  a  life  of  ideal  happiness  follows  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  every  duty  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  sim- 
ple home  pleasnrea  We  do  not  propose  to  sketch  the  story. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  glorification  of  the 
fionily ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  family  is  made  to  be  marriage, 
which  is  held  up  as  a  sacred  thing.  What  is  said  of  it  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  description  which  Julie  gives  of  her  emo- 
tions at  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Wolmar :  '*  I  seemed  to 
behold  the  organ  of  Providence,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  Qod, 
as  the  minister  gravely  pronounced  the  words  of  the  holy  ser- 
viccL  The  purity,  the  dignity,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  so 
vividly  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  its  chaste  and 
sublime  duties,  so  important  to  the  happiness,  order,  and  peace 
of  the  human  race,  so  sweet  to  fulfill,  even  for  their  own  sake 
— all  this  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  seemed  to  feel 
within  my  breast  a  sudden  revolution.  An  unknown  power 
seemed  all  at  once  to  arrest  the  disorder  of  my  affections,  and 
to  restore  them  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  duty  and  of  na- 
ture." ^  The  book  contains,  also,  a  plea  for  religion.  A  relig- 
ious life  is  presented  in  such  a  light,  and  in  such  connections, 
as  to  make  it  attractive.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  New 
HeloiiBa  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  thetasteof  the  present  day. 
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There  are  descriptions  of  a  kind  which  are  not  tolerated  in  oar 
contemporary  American  and  English  Uteratore.  Bnt  these 
undoubtedly  attracted  little  attention  in  that  corrupt  age. 
The  characters  also  seem  excessively  stilted,  and  eveiytbing 
about  the  book  is  painfully  artificial  How  it  could  have  heen 
so  popular  at  the  time  is  amazing,  except  as  we  remember  that 
even  in  this  country,  and  in  this  century,  it  is  reported  of  that 
distinguished  man,  President  Dwight,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  to  the  students  of  Yale  College,  that  every  gentleman 
ought  to  read  through  "Sir  Charles  Grandison ''  every  year  of  his 
life.  Bousseau's  romance  and  the  novels  of  Bichardson  are  very 
similar  in  form  and  style ;  but  to  us  of  the  present  age  they  are 
even  more  monotonous  and  stupid  However,  the  New  Heloua 
was  written  for  Bousseau's  contemporaries,  and  for  an  express 
purpose ;  and  as  Diderot  said  of  his  first  Discourse :  "It  took 
right  above  the  clouds;  never  was  such  a  success.'"  "The 
book-sellers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  The  book  was 
let  out  at  tbe  rate  of  twelve  sous  a  volume,  and  the  volume 
could  not  be  detained  beyond  an  hour.  All  classes  shared  the 
excitement ;  courtiers,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  boxugeois.  Stories 
were  told  of  fine  ladies,  dressed  for  the  ball,  who  took  tbe  book 
up  for  half  an  hour  until  tbe  time  should  come  for  starting; 
who  read  until  midnight,  and  when  informed  that  the  carriage 
waited  answered  not  a  word,  and  when  reminded  by  and  by 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  read  on :  and  then  at  four,  having 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage,  disrobed, 
went  to  bed,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  reading."  But  the 
more  important  question  is  what  was  the  effect  of  the  book  on 
French  society  at  the  time.  Mr.  Morley  claims  that  it  was 
thoroughly  wholesome.  He  says:  "To  the  people  who  read 
Cr^billon  and  Voltaire's  PuceHe  it  was  elevating.  Henri  Martin 
also  says :  "  The  book,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
a  simple  and  innocent  community,  produced  a  salutary  agitation 
in  a  vitiated  community."  The  contrast  between  the  sober, 
cheerful,  prosperous  scenes  of  the  romance,  and  the  sad,  un- 
natural, flashy,  disgusting  reality  in  French  chateaux,  made 
a  profound  impression,  and  filled  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm ;  so  that  they  began  to  question 
how  this  better,  purer,  and  more  peaceAil  life  could  be  realised. 
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To  satisfy  these  questionings,  the  Emilius  was  next  written. 
Bonsseau  felt  that  the  only  hope  was  in  the  rising  generation. 
Accordingly  hel  proceeded  to  discuss  at  length  the  subject  of 
education,  which  was  made  to  comprehend  all  the  relations 
between  parents  and  their  children  irom  earliest  infancy  to 
maturity.  In  his  system,  religion  was  to  be  an  all  important 
feature ;  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  famous  and 
beautiM  episode  of  the  *'  Savoyard  Vicar,'*  in  which  he  made 
his  profession  of  religious  fitith.  Mr.  Morley  says  that  this 
book  is  one  of  the  '*  seminal  books  in  the  history  of  literature.'* 
Its  value  lies  not  in  its  details,  but  in  the  spirit  which  animates 
it  and  communicates  itself  with  vivid  force  to  the  reader.  He 
says:  ^'It  touched  the  deeper  things  of  character.  It  filled 
parents  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  moment  of  their  task. 
It  cleared  away  the  accumulation  of  clogging  prejudices  and 
obscure  inveterate  usage,  which  made  education  one  of  the  dark 
fonnalistic  arts ;  and  it  admitted  floods  of  light  and  air  into  the 
tightly  closed  nurseries  and  school-rooms.  It  effected  the  sub- 
stitution of  growth  for  mechanism.  A  strong  current  of  manli- 
ness, wholesomeness,  simplicity,  self-reliance,  was  sent  by  it 
through  Europe,  while  its  eloquence  was  the  most  powerful 
adjuration  ever  addressed  to  parental  affection  to  cherish  the 
young  life  in  all  love  and  considerate  solicituda  It  was  the 
veritable  charter  of  youthful  deliveranca"  Henri  Martin  says  : 
"This  book,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  was  an  ark 
of  safety,  launched  by  Providence  on  the  waves  of  scepticism 
and  materialism,  and  it  collected  all  the  essential  sentiments, 
all  the  fiindamental  principles  of  moral  life,  which  were  about 
to  be  swallowed  up.  Suppose  Bousseau  stricken  out  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whither,  we  ask  seriously  and  sincerely, 
would  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  have  drifted?  " 

The  Social  Contract  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Emilius.  Having  presented  his  views,  in  that  book,  with 
r^rd  to  what  man  should  be  as  an  individual,  Bousseau  pro- 
ceeded in  this  new  volume  to  consider  the  position  of  man  as  a 
member  of  society.  According  to  him,  society  has  its  origin 
in  a  compact  between  individuals.  "  The  problem  which  he 
undertook  to  solve  was :   *  To  find  a  form  of  association  which 
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will  defend  and  protect  with  all  the  common  power  the  p^son 
and  property  of  each  aasociate,  and  by  which  each  one  nniting 
with  all  will  nevertheless  obey  none  but  himself  and  lemain 
as  &ee  as  before.'"  His  solution  was  '*A  social  compact, 
reducible  to  these  words:  Each  of  us  places  in  common  his 
person  and  his  whole  power  under  the  supreme  direction  of  ihe 
general  will ;  and  we  further  receire  each  member  as  an  indi- 
visible part  of  the  whole."  This  act  of  association  oonstitntes 
a  collective  body ;  and  the  coUective  body  thus  constituted  hj 
convention  is  the  sovereign,  and  is  endowed  of  right  with  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  does  not  fiiU  within  our  plan 
to  analyse  this  book.  But  the  obvious  deduction  ftom  his 
theories  was  that  "  a  nation,  with  a  civilized  polity,  does  not 
consist  of  an  order,  or  a  caste,  but  of  the  great  body  of  its  mem* 
bers,  the  army  of  toilers  who  make  the  most  painAil  of  the 
sacrifices  that  are  needed  for  the  continuous  nutrition  of  the 
social  organization."  It  was  these  theories  which  served  as  the 
match  to  kindle  the  revolutionary  fire  in  France  and  all  over 
Europe.  "Men  read  the  Social  Contract  as  men  of  old  had 
read  the  Gospel."  It  kindled  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  millions;  and  evoked  "that  virile  and  patriotic 
energy  which  saved  France  firom  partition,  and  European  civ- 
ilization from  the  crushing  supremacy  of  powers  even  more 
dark  than  the  first  French  empire." 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  works  of  Bons- 
seau,  and  certainly  not  the  least  significant,  is  his  Letter  to 
D'Alepibert  on  Stage  Plays.  D'Alembert,  in  an  Article  in  the 
Encyclopeedia,  on  Geneva,  had  expressed  a  r^ret  that  'Hhe 
austerity  of  the  tradition  of  the  city  had  deprived  it  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  a  theater."  Bousseau  replied  to  him 
in  a  Letter,  and  took  the  position  "  that  the  moral  effect  of  the 
stage  can  never  be  salutary  in  itself)  while  it  may  easily  be 
extremely  pernicious;  and  that  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
theater,  the  taste  for  imitating  the  style  of  the  actors,  the 
cost  in  money,  the  waste  in  time,  and  all  the  other  accessory 
conditions,  apart  from  the  morally  of  the  matter  represented, 
are  bad  things  in  themselves,  absolutely,  and  in  every  circum- 
stamje.    Secondly,  that  these  effects,  in  all  kinds,  are  speciallj 
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bad  in  rdation  to  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  Geneva." 
This  Letter  of  Bousseau  is  an  important  one  for  many  rea* 
aons;  and  eq)eoially  as  being  the  "definite  mark  of  Bous^ 
seau's  schism  firom  the  philosophic  congregation,"  Voltaire 
asked  in  his  mocking  way:  ''Has  Jean  Jacques  turned  a 
Father  of  the  Church  ?  "  He  said  :  "  This  arch-madman,  who 
might  have  been  something,  if  he  would  only  have  been 
guided  by  his  brethren  of  the  Encyclopiedia,  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  make  a  band  of  his  own ;  he  writes  against  the  stage, 
after  writing  a  bad  play  of  his  own ;  he  finds  four  or  five 
rotten  staves  of  Diogenes'  tub,  and  installs  himself  therein,  to 
bark  at  his  fiiend&''  There  is  also  Boosseau's  letter  to  Vol- 
taire,  in  which  he  criticises  his  Poem  on  the  Great  Earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  November,  1766;  the  Letters  from  the  Mountain; 
and  the  *'  Gonfessiona''  But  we  must  pass  all  these  without  a 
word  of  comment 

The  account  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  different  works 
of  Bousseau  has  been  designedly  brief.  Mr.  Morley  furnishes 
extended  analyses  of  them  all  But  we  have  referred  to  them 
only  so  fiar  as  seemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
what  we  have  said  is  his  special  object  in  writing  these  volumes. 
We  have  already  stated  that  this  object  is  to  show  that  the 
works  of  Bousseau,  in  their  origin,  influence,  and  meaning,  are 
marked  by  unity  of  purpose  and  conception ;  that  they  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  previous  life ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  said  of  his  inconsistencies,  there  is^  after  all  a  point  of  view 
in  which  they  may  be  and  are  all  harmonised 

Mr.  Morley  says  that  Bousseau  was  ''  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
transplanted."  ''Bred  in  Puritan  and  republican  tradition, 
with  love  of  God^  and  love  of  law  and  freedom,  and  love  of 
country,"  penetrating  his  soul,  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  city  which 
was  ''  actively  fermenting  with  ideas  that  were  the  direct  abne- 
gation of  all  these."  ''  The  idea  of  a  Ood  was  either  repudiated 
along  with  many  other  ancestral  conceptions,  or  else  it  was 
£itally  entangled  with  the  worst  superstition,  and  not  seldom 
with  the  vilest  cruelties.  The  idea  of  freedom  was  unknown, 
and  that  of  law  was  benumbed  by  abuses  and  exceptions.  The 
idea  of  country  was  enfeebled  in  some,  and  displaced  in  others. 
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by  a  growing  passion  for  the  captivating  something  styled 
citizenship  of  the  world."  Now,  if  Boussean  had  never  left 
Geneva,  he  says  himself  *'  I  should  have  passed,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  religion,  of  my  native  land,  of  my  fiunily,  and  my 
friends,  a  mild  and  peaceful  life,  such  as  my  diaiBeter  required, 
in  the  uniformity  of  work  which  suited  my  taste  and  of  a 
society  after  my  heart  I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian, 
good  citizen,  good  father  of  a  family,  good  friend,  good  crafts- 
man, good  man  in  all.  I  should  have  been  happy  in  my  con- 
dition, perhaps  I  might  have  honored  it ;  and  after  living  a  life 
obscure  and  simple,  but  even  and  gentle,  I  should  have  died 
peacefully  in  the  midst  of  my  own  people"  But,  instead  of 
this,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  he  was  brought  to  the  city 
of  all  others  most  unlike  Oeneva,  and  introduced  there  to  the 
society  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  it  He  was  no 
saint  In  &ct,  his  life  was  stained  by  much  that  was  excep- 
tionally revolting.  But  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  im- 
pressions of  his  childhood.  There  were  some  things  which  he 
esteemed  sacred,  some  things  which  he  esteemed  right,  and 
others  which  he  esteemed  wrong ;  and  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  there  was  nothing  held  sacred,  there  was 
nothing  taken  for  granted.  ^'  The  past  was  held  in  contempt" 
"Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  every  one  was  asking  for  some 
new  thing.  Simplicity  of  life  was  counted  as  an  antique  bar- 
barism ;  literary  curiousness  the  master  virtue."  In  Paris, 
"  all  questions  were  held  to  be  open ;"  the  men  around  him 
"  revelled  in  a  reflective  and  didactic  morality  which  had  no 
root  in  the  heart  and  so  made  things  easy  for  the  practical  con- 
science." '  "  A  whole  company  of  habitual  adulterers  and  adul- 
teresses would  melt  into  floods  of  tears  over  a  hymn  to  virtne; 
which  they  must  surely  have  held  of  too  sacred  an  essence  to 
mix  itself  with  any  one  virtue  in  particular,  except  that  very 
considerable  one  of  charitably  letting  all  do  as  they  please." 
These  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  "  as  full  of  quibble  as 
the  wrong  interlocutors  in  a  Platonic  dialogue,  and  babbled 
about  God,  and  state  of  nature,  about  virtue,  and  the  spirituality 
of  the  soul,  much  as  Boswell  may  have  done  when  Johnson 
complained  of  him  for  asking  questions  that  would  make  a  man 
hang  himsel£"    "  The  highest  things  were  brought  down  to  the 
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level  of  the  banalitieB  of  discourse  I"  "  Subjects  which  the 
wise  take  care  only  to  discuss  with  the  wise  were  here  every* 
day  topics  for  all  comers."  Now,  Mr.  Morley  says,  "  all  this 
was  an  outrage  to  the  serious  side  of  Bousseau."  He  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  materialism  and  the  atheism  around  him.  Be- 
sides, his  tastes  were  simple,  and  the  glare,  the  ostentation,  the 
artificiality,  and  the  moral  hollowness  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moved  wearied  him."  He  said  himself^  "  I  was  so  tired  of 
fine  rooms,  fountains,  artificial  groves  and  flower  beds,  and  the 
still  more  tiresome  people  who  displayed  all  these ;  I  was  so 
worn  out  with  pamphlets,  card-playing,  music,  silly  jokes, 
stupid  airs,  great  suppers,  that  as  I  spied  a  poor  hawthorn  copse, 
a  hedge,  a  farmstead,  a  meadow,  as  in  passing  through  a  hamlet 
I  snuffed  the  odor  of  a  good  chervil  omelette,  as  I  heard  from 
a  distance  the  rude  refrain  of  the  shepherd's  songs,  I  used  to 
wish  at  the  devil  the  whole  tale  of  rouge  and  furbelows." 

Thus  wearied,  and  disgusted,  and  out  of  humor  with  all 
about  him,  he  takes  his  famous  walk  from  Paris  to  Yincennes 
on  that  hot  summer  afternoon,  when  he  is  roused  by  the  theme 
proposed  by  the  Dijon  Academy  to  ask  himself,  What  is  this 
civilization  worth  ?  Surely,  Bousseau  could  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  but  one  way — ^in  the  way  in  which  he  actually  did 
answer  it ;  first,  in  the  Discourses,  and  then  in  the  New  Helo'isa, 
the  Emilius,  and  the  Social  Contract  In  the  excitement  of 
his  attack  on  the  evils  of  the  existing  order  of  things  he  doubt- 
less went  further  sometimes  than  he  meant  to  go,  as  when  he 
declares  that  "if  he  were  the  chief  of  an  African  tribe,  he 
would  erect  on  his  frontier  a  gallows,  on  which  he  would  hang 
without  mercy  the  first  European  who  should  venture  to  pass 
into  his  territory,  and  the  first  native  who  should  dare  to  pass 
out  of  it;"  but  what  Mr.  Morley  claims,  is  that  he  had  a  defi- 
nite purpose ;  that  he  wrote  in  all  sincerity ;  and  that  his  who}e 
doctrine  hangs  compactly  and  consistently  together.  He  says 
that  "  that  ecstatic  vision  under  the  oak  tree  was  the  opening 
of  a  life  of  thought  and  production  which  lasted,  to  be  sure, 
only  a  dozen  years,  but  which  in  that  brief  space  gave  to 
Europe  a  new  Gospel." 

Here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  superannuated.    It 
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accomplished  some  good  in  its  day,  but  it  has  now  done  its 
work.  It  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  massea  They  are  no  longer 
found  in  Christian  temples.  Christianity  has  ceased  to  be 
aggressive.  It  is  passing  away;  and  the  new  Gospel  of  Boos- 
seau  is  to  take  its  place.  It  teaches  that  m«i  are  to  labor  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  so  that  each  may  enjoy  his  inll 
proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Muoli  has  been  already 
accomplished  since  the  day  of  Rousseau.  Immense  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him.  But  the 
goal  is  not  yet  reached.  There  are  still  multitudes  eveiy where 
who  are  mere  pariahs,  and  mighty  influences  are  at  work  to 
keep  them  in  degradation.  For  examples  ci  the  distribution  | 
among  the  few  of  the  privileges  and  delights  which  have  been  j 
procured  by  the  labors  of  the  many,  it  is  not  necessary  to  torn  i 
to  such  Asiatic  potentates  as  the  Shah  of  Persia,  surrounded 
by  all  the  splendor  of  Oriental  luxury,  spending  millions  in  an 
ostentations  visit  to  a  distant  land,  who  yet  did  not  lift  a  finger 
or  make  one  small  contribution  from  his  abundant  treasury  to 
save  his  (Objects  from  literally  dying  by  thousands  of  starva- 
tion. Bven  in  England  there  are  great  landed  proprietorB  who 
may  ride  for  hours  through  tii^  broad  acres  by  rail,  while  the 
peasantry  around  are  deprived  of  almost  everything  which 
can  make  life  pleasant  Here,  also,  in  the  New  World,  which 
has  been  so  long  known  as  the  paradise  of  the  laborer,  the 
tendency  now  is  to  roll  up  great  estates  as  in  older  countries, 
and  separate  the  rich  and  the  poor  by  a  wide  chasm.  Now 
Mr.  Morley  asks :  "Is  it  possible  that  the  last  word  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  heard  in  our  existing  arrangements  ?"  He  answers 
that  gena:ations  will  come  to  whom  our  present  system  "  will 
seem  just  as  wasteful,  as  morally  hideous,  and  as  scientifically 
indefensible,  as  that  older  system  which  impoverished  and 
depopulated  empires,  that  a  despot  or  a  caste  might  have  no 
least  wish  ungratifled,  for  which  the  lives  or  the  treasure  of 
others  could  suffica" 

Here,  then,  say  the  disciples  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity, 
is  abundant  field  for  eflfort  They  inscribe  on  their  banners 
"  the  good  causes  of  enlightenment  and  justice  in  all  lands."* 
Mr.  Morley  says  ''men  are  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
mere  atoms  floating  independent  and  apart,  to  suck  up  as  much 
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more  than  their  share  of  nourishment  as  they  can  seize ;  nor 
citizens  of  the  world  with  no  more  definite  duty  than  to  keep 
their  feelings  towards  all  their  fellows  in  a  steady  simmer  of 
bland  complacency ;  but  soldiers  in  a  host,  citizens  of  a  polity 
whose  boundaries  are  not  set  down  in  maps,  members  of  a 
church,  the  handwriting  of  whose  ordinances  is  not  in  the 
hieroglyphs  of  idle  mystery,  nor  its  hope  and  recompense  in  the 
lands  beyond  death."  Men  are  to  be  made  to  feel  that  "  they 
owe  a  share  of  their  energies  to  the  great  struggle  which  is  in 
ceaseless  progress  in  all  societies  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
between  new  truth  and  old  prejudice,  between  love  of  self  or 
class  and  solicitous  passion  for  justice,  between  the  obstructive 
indolence  and  inertia  of  the  many  and  the  generous  mental 
activity  of  the  few,"  '^  This  is  the  church  militant  in  which 
they  should  enrol  themselves ;  this  the  true  state  to  which  they 
should  be  taught  that  they  owe  the  duties  of  active  and  ardu- 
ous citizenship;  these  the  struggles  with  which  they  should 
associate  those  virtues  of  fortitude,  tenacity,  silent  patience, 
outspoken  energy,  readiness  to  assert  themselves,  and  readiness 
to  efface  themselves,  willingness  to  suffer  and  resolution  to 
inflict  suffering,  which  men  of  old  knew  how  to  show  for  their 
sovereign  or  their  GoA" 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOBS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AKD   RELIGIOUS. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma.* — ^Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  andeniably  a  clever  writer,  and  a  man  of  high  caltiTa- 
tion,  if  we  adopt  his  own  definition  of  culture,  ^  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said.''  He  has 
an  unfailing  vivacity,  caught,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
best  French  writers  of  our  day,  who,  whatever  other  delinquen- 
cies may  be  chargeable  to  them,  are  never  heavy.  But  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  powers  to  say  that  he 
has  attempted  a  task  which  infinitely  surpasses  them.  It  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  endeavor,  made,  we  must  believe,  with  entire 
seriousness,  to  eliminate  personality  from  the  conception  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  the  Jehovah  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped, 
whom  Christ  taught  us  to  call  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We  have 
here  not  a  professedly  new  religion,  but  a  new  interpretation  of 
that  old  religion  which  constitutes  the  faith  of  Christendom ;  an 
'^  essay  toward  a  better  apprehension "  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
prime  secret  of  this  new  and  original  exegesis  is  contained  in  the 
discovery  that  the  gist  of  the  Bible  representation  of  God, — ^the 
inmost  sense  and  intent  of  the  sacred  writers, — ^is  alone  grasped 
when  we  drop  out  of  our  notion  of  the  Deity  the  idea  that  he 
knows  and  perceives,  loves  and  hates,  and  chooses, — ^in  a  word, 
that  He  is  a  Person.  We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment that  one  who  claims  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  deeper  and  more 
genial  style  of  interpretation  than  that  by  which  the  long  array  of 
theologians  have  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  intelligible 
meaning ;  that  one  who  professes  to  read  the  Book  with  the  clarified 
vision  derived  from  an  expanded  literary  culture,  should  think  it 
possible  to  interpret  out  of  the  old  Scriptures  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  living  personality  of  God.  As  far  as  we  remember,  this 
is  the  first  effort  to  resolve,  through  mere  interpretation,  the 
Hebrew  religion  into  a  Pantheistic  breed  1 

*  LiteraJtwre  and  Dogma, — ^An  essaj  toward  a  better  apprebensioii  of  the  Bible. 
By  Matthew  Abnold,  D.O.L.,  formerly  Profeasor  of  Poetry  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Oxford.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Go.    1873. 
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Mr.  Arnold  has  an  abhorrence  of  abstract  statements,  and  of 
eyerything  that  resembles  metaphysics,  which  borders  on  fanati- 
cism, and  should  least  of  all  appear  in  one  who  takes  care  not  to 
let  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  culture  become  a  light  hid 
nnder  a  bushel  This  singular  fanaticism  betrays  him  into  strange 
inconsiatencies.  He  cannot  tolerate  the  term  '^  Cause,"  or  ^'  First 
Cause,"  as  applied  to  God.  But  what  is  his  own  phraseology  ? 
God,  in  hia  view,  is  the  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  Here  we  have  a  ^'  Power,"  and  a  power 
that  ^'  makes  for  "  something, — that  is,  originates,  produces  some- 
thing. Moreover,  he  very  frequently  uses  terms — as  "  depend," 
"  productive,"  and  so  forth — ^which  are  synonymous  with  "  Cause," 
or  imply  the  principle  of  causation.  In  truth,  the  principle  of 
causation  is  present,  though  not  in  an  abstract  form,  to  the  mind 
of  every  child,  and  comes  out  in  his  habitual  language.  This 
horror  of  a  word,  of  a  very  good  and  a  very  familiar  word,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  on,  that  lofby  plane  of  culture  to  which  Mr. 
Arnold  would  elevate  his  readers. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  personality  of  God  is  not 
^  verifiable."  We  answer  that  it  is  just  as  verifiable  as  is  the 
conception  of  God  which  he  offers  us.  It  is  a  part  of  the  intuition 
of  the  soul,  in  the  light  of  its  own  sense  of  dependence  and  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  righteousness.  We  go  further  and  say  that 
the  denial  of  freedom  and  personality  to  God,  and  the  reduction 
of  that  Being  to  a  blind  power  that  ^^  makes  for  righteousness," 
must  end  in  the  denial  of  righteousness  itself,  in  the  true  and 
earnest  meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  the  establishment  of  fatalism. 
Pantheiam  and  fatalism  are  Siamese  twins.  They  live  and  die 
together.  To  affiim  the  Reality  of  a  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness, but  without  having  any  preference  of  righteousness  to 
its  opposite,  is  preposterous  as  a  piece  of  interpretation,  and  is  in 
violation  of  the  moral  intuitions  of  a  righteous  soul.  What  is 
religion  ?  It  is  commtmion  with  a  personal  being.  The  relation 
of  person  to  person  is  essentially  involved  in  religion.  Pantheism 
is,  therefore,  the  annihilation  of  religion. 

Under  the  head  of  "  aberglaube,"  or  surplus  beliefs,  Mr.  Arnold 
includes  important  parts  of  biblical  teaching.  The  doctrine  of 
judgment  and  inmiortality  is  placed  under  this  rubric  Of  course, 
to  those  who  accept  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  fully  verified.  But  the  presenti- 
ment of  conscience  is  itself  a  revelation,  which  is  met  and  corro- 
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borated  by  the  written  word.  To  limit  conscience  to  the  amiouice- 
ment  of  a  law,  and  to  ignore  or  deny  its  prophetic  office,  is  an 
arbitrary  proceeding. 

Mr.  Arnold  calmly  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  records  of  mira- 
cles are  fictitious,  and,  in  a  somewhat  oracnlar  style,  predicts  the 
complete  disappearance  of  all  faith  in  miraculous  narratiyes.  We 
venture  to  say  that  this  reign  of  disbelief  will  not  prevail  UDtil 
Mr.  Arnold's  new  religion,  which  dispenses  with  a  personal  God, 
and  hence  with  prayer  and  rational  worship,  has  become  uniTer- 
sally  triumphant.  Mr.  Arnold  himself  allows  that  if  there  be  a 
personal  God,  ^^  the  data  we  have  are  possibly  enough  to  warrant 
our  admitting  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  the  story  "  (p.  260).  We 
heartily  accord  with  him.  Theism  has  no  real  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting the  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles.  It  is  only  Atheism 
which  finds  it  impossible  to  credit  them. 

While  we  think  poorly  of  the  leading  propositions  set  forth  in 
this  book,  and  of  many  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  them,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  scattered  throughout  the  volmne 
are  bright  remarks  and  valuable  passages  of  criticism ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  a  sort  of  banter  which  occasionally  reaches  the 
point  of  flippancy  and  irreverence,  .the  book  is  not  without  a 
certain  honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  If  there  is  much  in 
it  to  repel  orthodox  Christians  and  to  give  them  just  offence,  there 
are  some  things  from  which  this  class  may  derive  profitable  in- 
struction. 

Music  Hall  Sermons.* — Other  volumes  of  Mr.  Murray's  sermons 
have  before  received  ample  notices  in  this  Journal,  and  hence  we 
need  not  say  more  of  the  present  than  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  author,  as  a  glance  may  show  ;  especially  in  the  clear,  direct, 
and  lively  style  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  he  is  listened  to 
by  the  masses,  and,  we  add,  in  the  fearless  announcement  of  evan- 
gelical truths  more  timidly  handled  in  some  quarters  as  well  as 
rejected  in  others.  Eleven  sermons  make  up  this  series.  The 
first,  on  "  Modem  Scepticism  and  how  it  should  be  met,"  is  less 
argumentative  than  we  had  expected  from  its  title,  yet  it  may  be 
the  more  serviceable  with  many,  as  being  an  earnest  appeal,  a 
powerful  though  somewhat  declamatory  protest,  against  the  ten- 

*  Music  Hall  Sermoru,  By  William  H.  H.  Mubray,  Pastor  of  Park  Stnet 
Church,  Boston.  Second  Series.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1873.  pp- 
207. 
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deDcies  of  mere  scepticism  and  in  favor  of  positive  Christian 
faith,  in  their  present  practical  relation  to  our  country  and  its 
prospects.  He  is  hopeful,  believing  that  unbelief  has  already 
done  its  utmost  He  scruples  not  to  say  of  "  many  of  our  modem 
sceptics ''  that  they  "  hate  religion  with  the  hatred  which  the  car- 
nal mind  always  feels  toward  spiritual  forces  and  results.'*  We 
like  his  direct  and  fearless  onset.  Touching  a  smaller  matter,  we 
add  that  ^^'ovr  midst^^  on  p.  13,  is  an  *^  Americanism"  at  the  best. 

Thk  Ministry  wk  nbkd.* — In  keeping  with  the  title,  this  work 
of  Dr.  Sweetser  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  qualifications  required 
of  Christian  ministers,  especially  at  this  day.  ^^  Confidence  in  the 
Truth,'' "The  Love  of  Christ,"  "The  Peculiarity  of  the  Times, 
''  The  Intellectual  Activity  of  the  Age,"  are  among  the  subjects  that 
give  names  to  the  fourteen  chapters.  The  standing  of  the  respected 
author,  as  well  as  the  office  of  publication,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  evangelical  and  conservative  views  represented. 
We  have  examined  it  enough  to  see  that  the  treatment  of  the 
theme  is  earnest,  judicious,  and  timely.  Especially  we  commend 
the  estimate  put,  in  the  second  chapter,  on  strong  convictions  of 
the  truth.  But  the  designation  of  the  writer  on  the  title  page  is 
needlessly  curt.  Why  omit  his  well  known  honorary  title,  and 
even  reduce  his  Christian  name  to  the  initial  ? 

Questions  op  thb  Day.! — Besides  discoursing  from  the  pulpit 
to  large  assemblies.  Dr.  Hall  is  known  to  have  conducted  a 
^^  Ladies'  Bible  Class"  in  the  congregation  under  his  care,  with 
the  happiest  success,  and  referring  to  it  in  a  "  prefatory  note,"  he 
tells  us  that  during  the  past  winter  it  was  sought  "  to  bring  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Word  to  bear  on  some  of  the  questions 
which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  occupy  attention  at  the  present 
time."  The  preparations  for  this  class,  he  tells  us,  have  furnished 
chiefly  the  twenty-five  chapters  of  this  volume.  Modestly  disclaim- 
ing effort  toward  "  curious  felicity"  of  expression,  and  that  sort  of 
discussion  which  would  have  been  unsuited  to  his  pupils,  he  has 
sought  to  bring  the  instructions  of  the  Bible  to  bear  on  subjects 

*  The  MhMry  we  need.  By  S.  Svebtbrr.  Published  bj  the  American  Tract 
Society.     16mo,  pp.  123. 

t  Quesiumeofthe  Day.  Bj  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  B.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  author  of  **  Papers  for  Home  Beading," 
etc.    New  York:  Dodd&  Mead,  762  Broadway.     1873.    12mo,  pp.  343. 
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now  more  or  lesa  debated.  Some  of  the  titles  of  the  diapters, 
which  are  all  in  the  form  of  questions,  are :  Is  the  Human  Race 
one  ?"  «  Should  we  pray  ?"  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  ?"  "  What 
is  the  Baptism  of  Fire  ?"  "  What  altar  have  we  ?''  "Is  Spiritual- 
ism in  the  Bible?"  "What  have  the  *01d  Catholics*  to  dor 
The  instructions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  directed  against  diverse  errors, 
whether  of  superstition  or  rationalism.  They  are  marked  by  the 
clear  good  sense,  candor,  simplicity  of  style,  and  devoutness  of 
spirit,  that  make  the  author  indeed  a  model  preacher,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  our  time  and  country. 

Bbsponbive  Worship.* — "This  little  book,"  as  the  writer 
modestly  calls  it,  is  a  sermon,  in  a  revised  form,  preached  by  Dr. 
Budington — whose  name  alone  will  sufficiently  recommend  it  to 
our  readers — in  connection  with  the  introduction,  in  the  congrega- 
tion under  his  care,  of  the  responsive  reading  of  the  Psalms  as  a 
part  of  public  worship,  with  a  preface  showing  the  "  order  of  ser- 
vice" now  established  among  thenu  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
ancient,  scriptural,  and  edifying  character  of  this  usage.  Ae  a  dis- 
cussion, it  is  marked  by  the  genial  temper,  considerateness,  pe^ 
suasive  style  that  distinguish  the  writer,  and  is  well  fitted  to  serve 
elsewhere,  as  in  its  original  use,  to  recommend  the  practice  among 
the  most  conservative  of  our  Congregational  and  IVesbyterian 
churches.  The  discourse  itself  is  followed  by  seventeen  pages  of 
illustrative  notes,  and  twenty-five  more  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
author  by  nine  clergymen,  in  sympathy  with  his  design,  after 
reading  the  address  in  an  earlier  form.  The  appearance  of  the 
volume  is  every  way  pleasing. 

Parting  Wobds  of  Adolphe  MoNon.f — ^The  eminence  of  the 
preacher  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  Protestant 
pulpit  in  our  day,  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  the  addresses 
themselves,  and  their  evangelic  richness,  and  even  more  the  occa- 
sion that  called  them  forth,  cannot  fail  to  win  attention  here  to 
this  work  in  the  translation,  as  before  in  France  to  the  origioaL 
The  portrait,  obtained  through  a  daguerreotype  of  the  saintly 


*EeBpoMive  TTorvft^ ;  a  Diaocmi^  with  Kotea,  by  WiL  Ivas BininraTOV,  D.^^ 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1873.     ISmo,  pp.  84. 

t  Lei  Adieux  ePAdo^he  Jfiwiod— The  parting  words  of  Adolphe  Konod  to  his 
friends  and  the  Qhuroh,  October,  1866,  to  March,  1856.  [Translated  fit)mtheflf& 
Paris  edition.]    New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    18T5.    Simo,  pp.  206. 
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and  eloquent  man  as  he  thus  preached  from  his  sick  bed,  would 
itself  disarm  criticism.  Every  Sunday,  for  nearly  six  months  before 
his  death,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  desiring  to  set  forth  the 
gospel  to  the  last,  he  addressed  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  friends, 
including  his  own  family,  and  varied  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
the  bedroom  would  allow,  partaking  with  them  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, — ^in  accordance  with  his  liberal  spirit  ministers  of  different 
denominations  presiding  in  the  ministration.  The  discourses  here 
brought  together  were  transcribed  from  notes  taken  by  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  English  style  betrays  no  such  disadvantage  as  is 
often  felt  from  the  process  of  translation.  The  print  and  paper 
befit  the  unique  interest  of  the  contents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life  of  Bishop  Asbuby.* — ^Methodism  has  of  late  years  de< 
servedly  attracted  increased  attention  from  the  Christian  world. 
If  the  last  biographer  of  Wesley  be  reckoned  extravagant  in  call- 
ing it  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  yet 
as  a  religious  movement,  in  its  rise,  growth,  and  results,  it  is 
unquestionably  among  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  things 
in  modem  history.  The  Methodists  of  our  day  have  a  weighty 
responsibility  put  on  them  by  such  traditious,  and  they  are  watched 
accordingly  with  some  solicitude,  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause, 
by  brethren  of  other  denominations.  Wesley  has  found  worthy 
biographers  among  his  followers  and  out  of  their  ranks,  and  Dr. 
Stevens'  work  must  keep  the  high  place  it  at  once  gained  as  a  his- 
tory of  Methodism.  No  better  contributions  to  a  just  view  of  the 
subject  can  be  had  than  from  the  journals  of  the  men  who  deserve 
all  honor  as  the  pioneers  and  champions  of  so  great  a  movement. 
Wesley's  own  j  oumal  will  repay  the  reading  of  every  Christian 
or  even  every  thoughtful  student  Bishop  Asbury  stands  high 
among  his  most  successful  followers,  and  the  book  before  us  is  an 
account  of  him  in  that  form  which,  especially  since  the  success  of 
Carlyle's  "  Cromwell,"  is  understood  to  be  the  best  sort  of  bio- 
graphy, letting  him  speak  for  himself^  or  being  made  up,  except- 
ing of  course  the  narrative  of  his  last  hours,  almost  entirely  of 
extracts  from  his  journal     The  engraved  portrait  answers  for  its 

*  Thfi  Oharaeiar  and  Career  of  Francis  -Asbury  ^  Bishop  of  the  Methodisi  Episcopal 
Chvrch.  niuBtrated  by  numerous  selections  from  his  Journal,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  67  Bev.  Eowasd  L.  Janes.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Lanahan. 
1873.    12mo,  pp.  616. 
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own  fidelity  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  as  well  in  the 
fashion  of  the  dress  and  the  cut  of  the  hair,  which,  if  now  ohaolete, 
are  still  remembered  as  belonging  to  the  type  of  the  ^  Methodist 
preacher."  The  preface  is  a  just  and  becoming  tribate,  and  a  large 
table  of  contents  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  reference. 
The  journal  tells  its  own  story,  and  a  wonderful  one  it  is,  of 
^*  labors,"  and  *'  perils,"  and  *^  infirmities,"  the  ^  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  and  patience  of  hope."  The  delineation  is  apostolic, 
only  needing  '^  stripes  "  and  '^  imprisonments"  and  martyrdom  so 
called,  to  make  out  a  startling  likeness  to  such  an  evangelist  as 
PauL  About  forty-five  of  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  till  his 
death  in  1861  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  were  employed  in  this 
country,  and  the  memoirs  from  his  own  pen  begin  with  his  coming 
hither.  The  editor  tells  us  that  *'  in  his  unparalleled  itinerant 
career  he  preached  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  sermons, 
or  at  least  one  a  day,  and  traveled  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  miles,  or  six  thousand  a  year."  And  all  this  was  done 
not  with  robust  health,  but  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  so 
many  other  laborious  preachers,  in  spite  of  illnesses  and  pains. 
American  readers  will  take  particular  interest  in  the  notes  of  such 
a  preacher's  visits  to  some  of  our  older  towns,  and  the  introduction 
of  Methodism  in  contact  with  things  as  they  were  in  Church  and 
State  almost  a  century  ago,  as  in  what  he  records  of  New  Haven 
and  New  London.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  he  entered  upon 
his  great  work  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Friends  when 
they  go  forth  on  their  religious  errands,  as  when  he  says,  ^  Before 
this  (1 771)  I  had  felt  for  half  a  year  strong  intimations  in  my  mind 
that  I  should  visit  America,  which  I  laid  before  the  Lord,  being 
unwilling  to  do  my  own  will,  or  to  run  before  I  was  sent."  But 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  much  more 
that  we  should  like  to  speak  of,  adding  the  tribute  of  our  rever- 
ence to  so  devoted  a  servant  of  the  ^^  one  Lord,"  and  the  prayer 
that  even  in  these  days  many  may  be  raised  up  in  a  real  **  succes- 
sion "  to  this  apostleship,  not  only  among  those  who  call  them- 
selves Methodists  but  among  all  who  are  ^'  called  Christiana." 

Labs.*— Having  felt  obliged  to  speak  disparagingly,  in  a  former 
number  of  thia  Journal,  of  Mr.  Taylor's  **  Masque  of  the  Gods," 
we  take  the  more  pleasure  in  commending  this  beautiful  poem, 

*  LoTB :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway,  bj  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston :  JaoMB  B.  Osgood  i 
Oa    1873.    tSmo,  pp.  lU. 
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with  its  attractive  accesBories  of  paper,  type,  and  binding.  It 
answers  to  its  title,  a  **  Pastoral  of  Norway,"  depicting  Norwegian 
scenery  and  wilder  Norwegian  manners,  and  the  latter  the  more 
strikingly  for  the  marked  contrast  exhibited  as  the  story  advances. 
The  first  of  the  three  books  delineates  the  heroine  Brita  and  her 
two  lovers,  Lars  and  Per,  between  whom  she  holds  the  balance 
provokingly  even  till  they  fight  each  other  hooked  together  in 
the  fiercest  of  death-struggles,  and  then  she  scornfdlly  rejects  Lars, 
though  himself  wounded,  for  the  love  of  his  slain  rival.  The 
second  book  describes  him  going  into  exile,  not  through  fear  of  the 
revenge  vowed  by  Per's  brother,  but  in  grief  and  despair  for  Brita, 
and  wandering  till  he  comes  into  a  settlement  of  Friends  in  Dela- 
ware, where  he  finds  relief  and  attraction  in  the  contrast,  and 
especially  in  Ruth  Medenhall.  After  inward  struggles  and  through 
the  discipline  of  contact  with  the  saintly  lives  about  him,  he  be- 
comes her  husband  and  himself  a  Friend.  In  the  third  book  they 
set  out  for  Norway,  impelled  by  the  philanthropic  impulses  that 
move  the  Friends  on  so  many  errands,  and  tarrying  a  little  among 
English  brethren,  take  up  their  abode  among  his  own  people,  where 
they  make  converts,  and  he  wins  the  victory  of  peace  over  his 
former  sworn  enemy,  Per's  brother  and  avenger,  by  non-resistance, 
when  others  have  pitted  them  for  confiict,  and  Brita  is  herself  won 
by  the  saintly  bride.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  to  delineate  such 
a  transformation  of  character  and  such  contrasts  of  principles  and 
manners  was  a  task  of  no  little  delicacy.  The  chief  figures,  with 
their  subordinates  not  here  mentioned,  are  happily  drawn,  and  the 
effect  is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  The  Friends  may  well  accept 
the  tribute  here  paid  thenu  And  the  poem  is  aptly  introduced  by 
graceixil  stanzas  to  Whittier. 

The  Ybar.* — A  series  of  poems  on  the  successive  months  of  the 
year  and  the  seasons  and  Christmas,  with  a  dedication  to  the  now 
venerable  John  Neal,  whose  name  we  are  pleased  to  see  in  this 
connection,  and  a  few  pages  added  of  commendatory  notices  from 
various  prints  of  an  earlier  volume  of  poems  from  the  same  pen. 
We  have  marked  correct  sentiment  and  regularity  of  measure  and 
rhyme  in  these  pieces,  with  some  fervor  of  evangelic  thought  in 
"  Christmas,"  and  from  notices  that  have  come  under  our  eye  we 
judge  the  author  to  have  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  his  personal 
acquaintances.     The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

*  The  Tear.  Bj  D.  0.  Oolbswobtht.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard.  IStS.  16mo, 
pp.  120. 
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Sunday  School  Edition  of  the  Gospel  acoording  to  Matthew,  together  with 
general,  theological,  and  homoletical  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  B7  Jobs 
Peter  Lange,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from 
the  third  Gtorman  edition,  with  additions,  original  and  selected.  By  Philip  ScfaaiE, 
D.D.  Twelfth  edition  revised.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Ck>.,  1813. 
One  volume,  8vo,  pp.  668. 

Index  to  Systematic  Theology.  By  Oharles  Hodge,  D.D.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong  k  Co.,  1873.     8vo,  pp.  81. 

The  Natural  Theology  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Forces.  By  Prol  Benj.  N.  Mar- 
tin, D.D.,  L.H.D.     8vo,  pp.  26. 

Proportional  Representation.    By  S.  Dana  Horton.    8vo,  pp.  36. 

The  True  Method  of  Bepresentation  in  Large  Constituencies.  By  G.  G.  P.  Clarke, 
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Akhcle  L— the  scientific  DEMOLITION  OF  PRATER. 

The  proposition  for  what  lias  been  popularly  termed  The 
Tyndall  Prayer  Guage,  which  appeared  in  the  Oontemporary 
Review  a  few  months  since,  has  already  excited  considerable 
discussion.  Though  baptized  by  Mr.  Tyndall's  name,  it  will 
be  well  remembered  that  he  was  rather  its  sponsor  than  its 
parent  In  an  age  less  accustomed  to  startling  propositions, 
this,  clashing  as  it  does  with  the  oldest  and  most  universal 
sentiments  of  man,  would  have  occasioned  more  than  a  tran- 
sient ruffle  upon  the  surface  of  popular  thought  The  belief 
that  there  is  a  Power  above  which  controls  the  happening  of 
events  in  this  world,  is  moved  by  the  intercessions  of  men, 
averts  catastrophes,  and  dispenses  favors  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  religion  or  any  era.  Its  impress  is  indeli- 
bly stamped  on  all  history.  It  is  written  in  unmistakable 
characters  on  all  mythology.  Laying  aside  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  judging  in  the  light  of  the  histories  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  the  literature  of  the  present,  we  might 
not  unreasonably  pronounce  it  the  common  starting-point  from 
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which  all  religious  systems  have  diverged,  the  grand  central 
principle  from  which  all  religious  thought  and  faith  have 
sprung.  It  would  then  be  a  remarkable  indication  of  either 
the  candor  or  the  indifiference  of  the  age,  if  this  belief,  so  long 
established,  so  widely  prevalent,  and  so  interwoven  with  the 
thoughts  and  convictions  of  men  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest 
and  most  enduring  interest,  had  been  dispelled  in  so  short  a 
time  and  with  so  meagre  a  struggle  as  that  which  has  followed 
the  proposition  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  have  then  been  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  assumed  by  contributors  to  our  current  literature,  that  the 
result  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  compel  all  intelligent  men, 
in  and  out  of  the  churches,  to  renounce  that  belief  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  the  physical  world.  It  is  intimated  that  only  those 
who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  facts,  culpably  indiflTerent  to  them, 
or  possessed  of  an  obduracy  which  no  reason  can  penetrate, 
can  longer  entertain  a  theory  whose  absurdity  has  been  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated.  We  are  congratulated  on  having  at  last 
discovered,  that  the  legitimate  objects  of  prayer  are  found 
.alone  in  the  mind  and  souL  These  expressions  do  not  come 
from  the  materialist  or  the  skeptic  alone,  but  are  apparently,  to 
some  extent,  the  expression  of  sincere  conviction  from  those 
who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  denying  God  all  personal 
and  conscious  existence  in  the  world.  Some  have  even  seemed 
rto  experience  relief  in  the  thought  that  prayer  has  at  last  found 
a  retreat  where  the  remorseless  hand  of  science  cannot  reach  it 
During  ages  of  ignorance  it  found  a  safe  abode  among  the 
mysterious  agencies  of  the  physical  world,  but  as  science  has 
robbed  these  agencies  one  after  another  of  their  mystery,  prayer 
lias  been  compelled  to  flee  before  it.  Its  territory  has  become 
more  and  more  circumscribed,  till  at  last  there  has  not  been  left 
•shade  enough  to  cover  it  Abandoning  all  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  world  of  matter,  it  must  betake  itself  to  the  more  inscrut- 
able world  of  mind.  The  intellectual  vigor  of  this  age  is  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  engaged  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  bye-and-bye  metaphysics  and 
psychology  will  have  their  turn.  Will  prayer  receive  more 
indulgence  in  their  province  ?  Will  not  a  similar  course  of 
reasoning  to  that  which  now  causes  it  to  withdraw  its  preten- 
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tions  before  the  investigations  of  science  force  it  from  its  last 
citadel  ? 

We  propose  to  question  the  validity  of  the  distinction 
which  has  been  assumed  in  the  application  of  the  arguments, 
urged  against  prayer,  to  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and 
afterward  to  test  those  arguments  by  applying  them  to  pheno- 
mena most  within  our  observation.  This  we  think  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  eminently  scientific  test 

They  are  substantially  these.  The  phenomena  of  the  phys- 
ical world  are  determined  by  fixed  and  invariable  laws. 
Throughout  all,  extends  an  inevitable  chain  of  causation 
which  is  never  interrupted.  Nothing  ever  happens  without 
a  cause  traceable  to  natural  law.  This  connection  between 
cause  and  efiFect  is  essential  to  our  security,  since  if  it  were 
liable  to  be  broken  by  an  arbitrary  interference,  we  could  act 
with  no  certainty  of  the  result  The  same  cause  might  fail  to 
produce  the  same  effect  To  suppose  any  change  in  the  hap- 
pening of  events  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  to  assume  either  that 
those  laws  established  by  the  Supreme  Being  are  imperfect  and 
need  the  amendment  of  man,  or  that  being  perfect  they  are 
to  deviate  from  their  perfect  working  to  gratify  his  petty 
caprice. 

The  universal  order  whose  maintenance  is  the  security  of  a 
world  is  to  be  disturbed,  convulsed  to  gratify  the  foolish  and 
whimsical  aspiration  of  a  man,  or  of  a  community,  dissatisfied 
with  the  laws  Omniscience  has  made.  The  magnificient  system 
of  government  which  His  wisdom  and  beneficence  have  estab- 
lished, is  to  yield  to  human  ignorance  and  folly.  The  humble 
man,  mindful  of  the  narrow  range  of  his  own  vision,  will 
reverently  bow  to  whatever  Eternal  Wisdom  may  appoint,  and 
shrink  with  awe  from  advancing  any  pretensions  to  interference 
in  His  government  To  urge  upon  Him  any  change  in  His 
eternal  decrees  is  the  most  impious  presumption. 

No  man  prays  for  a  change  of  the  seasons  or  the  arrest  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  Why  not  these  as  well  as  lesser  varia- 
tions in  the  order  of  nature  ?  There  will  often  be  a  conflict  of 
prayer.  While  one  asks  for  rain,  another  asks  for  sunshine. 
While  one  asks  for  the  triumph  of  an  army  or  principle,  an- 
other asks  for  their  defeat     Both  cannot  be  answered. 
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These  arguments  are  accepted  as  concltisiye  and  urged  with 
vigor  by  those  who  earnestly  contend  for  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  the  mental  and  moral  world.  Let  us  first  inquire  in 
what  sense  it  is  understood  to  operate  in  this  sphere.  Some 
answer  that  it  is  purely  subjective  or  self-operative.  They 
confine  its  efficacy  in  producing  distinct  objective  results  to 
its  influence  in  stimulating  to  such  exertions  as  shall  contri- 
bute to  these  results.  Beyond  this  its  principal  virtue  con- 
sists in  awakening  lofty  desires  and  cherishing  noble  emotions 
But  to  assert  this  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  an- 
swer to  prayer  even  in  the  moral  world.  So  far  as  prayer 
produces  objective  results  by  stimulating  to  exertions  after 
them,  we  do  not  understand  how  its  operation  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world  differs.  Prayer  for  an  abundant  harvest  may 
stimulate  to  diligent  husbandry,  as  legitimately  as  prayer  for 
purity  of  character  to  a  virtuous  lifa 

But  if  the  operation  of  prayer  is  purely  reflexive,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  such  when  offered,  for  the  scientific  thinker 
cannot  admit  ignorance  or  obliviousness  to  the  truth  to  be  an 
element  of  success  in  any  divinely-ordained  institution.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  men  are  to  be  profited  by  petitioning 
the  Almighty  to  deliver  them  jfrom  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy, 
when  conscious  all  the  while  that  He  never  interferes  to  modify 
the  working  of  their  natural  impulses ;  or  by  asking  Him  for 
strength  and  wisdom  when  fully  realizing  that  these  qualities 
are  to  be  granted  or  withheld  in  accordance  with  fixed  law, 
which  He  never  allows  to  be  affected  by  the  request  of  any  of 
His  creatures  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  prayer  of 
the  righteous  "availeth  much."  We  believe  it  is  "the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  "  which  **  availeth  much,"  and 
are  unable  to  conceive  of  a  rational  man  as  uiging  with  genuine 
fervor  a  petition  to  a  Being  whom  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 
cannot  be  affected  by  that  or  any  petition.  Those  who  accept 
this  position  and  yet  profess  to  recognize  to  some  extent  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  should  explain  in  what  sense  faiih  is 
constantly  represented  as  an  essential  element  in  prayer. 

K  men  are  shocked  by  the  presumption  of  those  who  address 
their  petitions  to  God,  confiding  in  what  they  recognize  as  His 
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promise  to  answer  them,  with  what  feelings  must  they  regard 
the  awfiil  mockery  of  those  who  urge  Him  to  do  what  they 
openly  profess  to  believe  He  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  ?  If 
it  is  an  insult  to  ask  of  Him  what  we  believe  Him  willing  to 
grant,  what  is  it  to  ask  of  Him  that  which  we  are  fully  satisfied 
He  is  not  willing  to  grant  ?  Superstition  and  idolatry  have  no 
mummery  to  be  compared  with  this.  It  has  been  intimated  in 
this  connection  that  we  shall  learn  more  and  more  to  give  our 
addresses  to  Deity  the  form  of  praise.  Whether  this  praise  is 
supposed  to  rise  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  Creator,  or  is 
intended  merely  as  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  creature,  we  are 
not  told.  We  apprehend  that  those  who  are  able  to  conceive 
of  mankind  as  lifting  songs  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to  a 
Being,  whom  they  are  conscious  cannot  be  moved  by  any 
yearning  or  eiitreaty  on  their  part,  would  yet  expect  them  to 
do  so  under  the  conviction  that  their  tribute  would  be  recog- 
nized by  Him.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Not  that  He  should  be 
favorably  aflFected  toward  them,  for  this  could  avail  nothing. 
There  is  no  instrumentality  by  which  h^  can  make  His  favors 
felt.  Is  it  then  for  His  gratification?  Is  every  thing  else 
determined  by  fixed  law,  and  the  gratification  of  Deity  alone 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  man  ?  Must  we  not  suppose  His 
mind,  too,  so  immutable  as  to  be  unafifected  by  either  the 
conduct  or  the  emotions  of  man?  But  our  theme  is  prayer, 
not  praise,  and  we  cannot  pause  to  query  how  much  more 
scientific  the  theory  may  be,  which  contemplates  the  Creator  of 
this  world  as  entirely  outside  of  it  except  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  adulations  of  its  inhabitants,  adulations  to  which 
He  can  in  no  wise  respond, — than  that  which  regards  him  as  the 
great  Father  responding  to  the  cry  of  His  children  and  govern- 
ing the  universe  as  we  govern  that  part  of  it  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  us ;  by  our  wills  moving  upon  and  through  the 
intellectual  and  material  agencies  which  He  has  made  subject 
to  thentL 

We  pass  to  those  who,  while  restricting  the  operation  of 
prayer  to  our  mental  and  moral  nature,  believe  it  may  secure 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity.  Such  do  not  restrict  it 
to  the  mind  of  the  individual  offering  the  prayer.  To  escape 
the  argument  by  which  it  is  excluded  from  the  physical  world, 
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they  must  assume  that  the  chain  of  causation  is  less  perfect  in 
the  spiritual  sphera  The  connection  of  sensation  with  thought, 
of  thought  with  will,  or  of  will  with  action,  is  determined  by 
no  fixed  law.  There  is  an  arbitrary  element  which  may  or 
may  not  be  introduced.  Strength  or  weakness,  courage  or 
fear,  virtue  or  depravity,  discernment  or  dullness,  do  not  come 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  pre-existent  cause.  There  is  here 
no  established  order  of  sequence  that  may  not  be  brokea  The 
nexus  so  infractible  in  the  physical  world,  may  here  be  severed 
The  interruption  cannot  be  in  the  sensations,  for  these  come 
through  the  physical  organs,  nor  in  the  will,  for  when  this 
becomes  subject  to  arbitrary  interference  it  ceases  to  be  will 
Is  it,  then,  in  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  mind  ? 

If  precisely  the  same  impulse  of  the  will  is  liable  to  produce 
a  different  impression  on  the  mind,  in  what  sense  are  we 
responsible  beings  ?  But  one  objection  to  divine  interference 
in  the  physical  world  was,  that  if  the  chain  of  sequence  were 
not  invariable  we  could  act  with  no  certainty  of  the  result 
If  an  interruption  in  this  chain  were  disastrous  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nearer  the  source  of  action  it  is  brought  the  more 
widely  must  the  disaster  be  felt  If  we  have  no  security  when 
we  do  not  know  that  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  the  external  world,  what  must  be  our 
condition  when  we  do  not  know  that  the  same  impulse  of  the 
will  will  produce  the  same  motion  of  the  hand?  In  both 
cases  our  control  over  the  external  world  is  uncertain,  but  in 
the  latter  our  control  over  our  own  bodies  is  equally  so.  When- 
ever the  variable  element  is  introduced,  it  must  affect  all  that 
lies  beyond  it  Moreover,  we  apprehend  some  unscientific 
minds  will  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  just  how  it  is  that 
this  element  of  invariability  in  natural  forces,  is  equally  uidw- 
pensahle  to  their  use  by  men  and  faial  to  their  use  by  God;  houi 
the  very  element  which  carries  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  It^- 
nite^  brings  them  under  the  control  of  the  finite.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  individual  mind,  but  if  the  varied  forces  of 
the  physical  world  form  a  part  of  one  vast  physical  system, 
each  having  its  place  to  fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  divine 
economy,  must  we  not  also  suppose  our  individual  minds  to 
form  a  part  of  a  vast  moral  system,  each  having  its  place  to  fill 
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and  part  to  perfonn  in  the  same  economy,  and  that  any  varia- 
tion in  one  must  disturb  the  univereal  harmony  and  convulse 
the  entire  system?  We  can  hardly  regard  the  moral  system 
as  less  sacred  and  inviolable  than  the  physical.  Yet  this  is  to 
be  invaded  by  our  selfish  and  capricious  desirea  Are  the 
plans  of  Omniscience  less  completely  developed  here  ?  We  are 
told  that  it  is  monstrous  presumption  for  us  to  ask  any  change 
in  the  action  of  physical  forces,  which  are  ordered  by  divine 
wisdom  and  working  out  the  divine  purposes.  It  is  to  impugn 
the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite,  to  set  up  our  finite  knowledge 
against  Omniscience,  to  ask  Him  to  revise  His  plan  of  govern- 
ment at  our  suggestion.  But  are  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  the  laws  which  govern  the  wind  and  the  rain,  more  the 
work  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  than  the  mind  and  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  thoughts  and  aspirations? 
Had  He  more  of  a  purpose  in  making  the  one  what  they  are, 
than  in  making  the  other  what  they  are?  Is  the  presumption 
which  suggests  improvement  in  the  divine  plan  more  flagrant 
in  one  sphere  than  in  the  other  ?  If  we  may  not  counsel  Om- 
niscience in  the  physical  world,  of  which  we  know  little,  are  we 
more  competent  to  counsel  Him  in  the  moral  world,  of  which 
we  know  less  ?  But  it  is  said  the  operations  of  physical  law  are 
perfect,  while  there  is  imperfection  in  the  moral  world.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  moral  world  is  imperfect  as  part  of 
the  universal  plan,  or  that  the  imperfection  is  a  quality  of  the 
individual  and  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  plan  ?  If 
the  former,  the  very  hypothesis  of  Omniscience  upon  which 
these  reasoners  base  their  argument  is  invalidated.  Even  then, 
before  prayer  is  relieved  of  its  appearance  of  presumption,  it 
must  be  assumed,  not  only  that  the  moral  plan  is  imperfect, 
but  that  man  is  more  willing  or  more  competent  to  improve  it 
than  the  Supreme  Euler.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfec- 
tion is  a  quality  of  the  individual  and  part  of  a  perfect  plan, 
how  shall  man  presume  to  modify  that  plan  ?  Do  we  less  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Euler,  when  we  suppose 
Him  to  withhold  from  us  moral  and  spiritual  blessings  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with 
His  moral  plan,  and  only  bestow  them  at  the  request  of  our- 
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selves  or  our  fellow  mortals,  than  when  we  attribute  precisely 
the  same  conduct  to  Him  in  the  physical  world  ? 

But  on  what  authority  do  we  assume  perfection  in  the  phy- 
sical worid  ?  What  is  our  criterion  ?  How  do  we  determioe 
that  to  be  perfect  which  we  can  test  by  no  standard  but  our 
knowledge  of  itself?  It  would  seem  as  difficult  to  reconcile 
pain  and  disease  with  the  perfection  of  the  physical  world  as 
sin  with  that  of  the  moral,  and  pain  and  disease  have  been 
treated  as  so  far  physical  as  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer. 
Tornadoes,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  irruptions,  maJarions 
swamps  and  barren  wastes,  would  seem  to  be  in  themselves 
evils.  How  many  plants,  how  many  animals,  reach  what  we 
term  perfection  ?  The  naturalist  answers,  not  ona  Deformity 
greater  or  less  is  seen  on  every  hand.  Shall  we  be  told  that 
these  apparent  evils  are  the  result  of  laws  which  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial?  The  same  language  applies  with  eqaal 
reason  to  the  moral  world.  But  the  question  still  remains, 
might  not  the  laws  of  both  have  been  so  harmonized  as  to 
accomplish  the  good  without  the  evil  ? 

Must  we  not  conclude  then,  that  we  predicate  perfection  of 
the  physical  world,  too,  only  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the 
universal  plan,  and  this  because  we  believe  it  the  work  of  a 
perfect  Being  rather  than  because  of  any  demonstration  of  our 
own  ?  Without  confidence  in  His  wisdom,  should  we  not  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  evil  is  equally  prevalent  in  both  ? 

If  this  is  the  method  of  our  reasoning,  it  is  equally  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  perfection  of  the  moral  world  since  we  suppose 
them  the  work  of  the  same  Being.  If  we  may  not  pray  that  the 
trees  in  our  garden  may  bloom  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit, 
because  He  has  made  them  barren,  how  shall  we  pray  that  the 
babes  in  our  homes  may  have  developed  within  them  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  a  noble  character  ?  Will  it  be  said  that 
the  souls  of  the  babes  are  more .  precious  than  the  fruit  of  the 
garden  ?  Is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  be  more  exposed 
to  our  meddlesome  folly  ?  We  now  cLsk,  how  it  is  possibk  to  so 
isolate  the  moral  sphere  from  the  physical  that  God  may  work 
in  one  without  disturbing  the  phenomena  of  the  other  1  Every 
change  in  our  minds  and  dispositions  must  affect  the  happen- 
ing of  events  in  the  physical  world.     Every  movement  of  our 
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bodies,  every  breath  we  breathe,  have  their  influence  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world  Every  thought  we  think 
has  its  effect  on  our  own  physical  system,  and  ultimately  on 
the  world  without.  Every  moral  antecedent  must  have  a 
physical  consequent  The  premises  now  become,  everything 
that  causes  a  change  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  causes  a 
change  in  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical  world,  and 
the  interposition  of  God  in  answer  to  prayer  causes  a  change 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  If  these  premises  are  admitted, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Is  any  one  prepared  to  traverse 
them?  Let  it  not  be  answered  that  the  change  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  meana  The  question  is  not  whether 
God  acts  upon  the  physical  worid  with  or  without  means, 
but  whether  the  means  respond  to  prayer.  The  prayer  need 
not  interrupt  a  chain  of  causation,  if  it  is  able  to  deter- 
mine what  chain  shall  be  set  in  motion.  Suppose,  then,  the 
prayer  thus  launched  into  the  physical  world.  Has  the  har- 
mony been  disturbed  ?  Has  the  system  been  convulsed  ?  Has 
God  been  insulted?  It  is  not  against  the  extent  to  which 
prayer  may  operate  in  the  physical  world,  but  to  its  having 
any  operation,  that  the  arguments  we  are  considering  are 
directed.  They  are  as  completely  broken  over  the  slightest 
exception  as  over  the  most  thorough  demonstration. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  of  January  last,  to 
whom  we  shall  make  some  allusions  hereafter,  having  started 
out  with  the  statement  that  "  No  one,  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  scientific  methods  and  results,  can  for  a  moment  brook 
the  idea  of  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  external  nature 
produced  by  human  prayer,"  afterward  speaking  of  the  efiicacy 
of  prayer  in  the  moral  world  tells  us  that  it  is  "  simply  immea- 
surabla"  He  admits  that  prayer  for  the  sick  may  be  answered 
by  such  a  direction  given  to  the  mind  of  a  physician  as  shall 
lead  him  to  administer  a  healing  remedy.  How  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  physical  forces  which  are  consuming  the  body,  is 
less  disastrous  than  an  interference  through  some  other  instru- 
mentality, we  do  not  understand.  Nor  do  we  understand  how 
it  is  less  an  imputation  on  divine  wisdom  for  us  to  suggest  such 
an  interference.  In  the  same  manner,  we  suppose  it  would  be 
admitted  that  an  impulse  given  to  the  minds  of  men  in  answer 
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to  prayer,  may  lead  them  to  dig  water  courses,  drain  lakes, 
hew  down  forests,  and  level  mountaina  But  the  remoTal  of 
the  forests  and  leveling  of  the  mountains  may  occasion  an 
increase  in  the  sweep  of  the  winds,  and  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  storms,  and  thus  in  time  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  climate.  The  power  of  prayer  over  the  physical  world 
becomes  very  considerable  if  we  only  allow  it  sufficient  time  to 
operate  in.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  Almighty  to  inter- 
fere even  with  the  winds  and  rains,  if  he  only  do  so  in.  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  circuitous.  The  extent  to  which  He  may  make 
Himself  felt  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  now  much  greater 
than  before  the  days  of  powder  and  steam.  It  will  continue  to 
increase  so  long  as  man  continues  to  bring  the  powers  of  nature 
into  subjection  to  his  will.  It  will  be  measured  by  man's 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  let  prayer  into  the  physical 
world  even  through  so  small  a  loop-hole  as  this?  Once  in,  it 
threatens  to  burst  all  restraint,  over-leap  all  barriers,  and  rush- 
ing to  every  corner  of  the  earth,  carry  havoc  and  confusion 
throughout  the  realms  of  physical  law. 

The  proposition  of  this  writer  is  now  reduced  to  this.  God 
only  modifies  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical  world  in 
answer  to  prayer  by  operating  through  the  mind  of  man;  a  pro- 
position exposed  to  every  objection  he  has  urged  against  a 
more  extended  view  of  prayer,  and  imposing  on  him  the 
burden  of  proving  the  limitation. 

But  why  operate  alone  through  the  mind  of  man  ?  Because 
mind  cannot  operate  on  matter  except  through  the  medium  of 
other  minds?  This  is  manifestly  absurd.  Because  mind  can 
only  act  upon  matter  through  the  medium  of  nerves  and 
muscles?  No,  for  our  minds  do  not  act  on  matter  alone 
through  this  medium.  They  have  already  acted  on  matter  be- 
fore the  nerves  and  muscles  began  to  move.  These  are  them- 
selves matter.  If  there  is  a  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  the  one  must  somewhere  act  directly  upon  the  other. 
Thought  must  pass  directly  into  physical  force,  unless  we  pre- 
sume a  medium  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter.  If  such  a 
medium  exist,  we  may  as  well  suppose  it  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  divine  mind  as  to  our  own.  Why  may  not  the  thoughts 
of  that  mind   pass    as    directly  into    physical   force  as  our 
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thoughts  7  Must  we  presume  it  less  perfectly  attuned  to  the 
forces  of  the  external  world  than  the  mind  of  every  living 
creature  of  which  we  have  knowledge  ?  If  the  mind  of  the  Deity 
does  not  by  its  present  working  affect  physical  phenomena,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  mind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of  which 
this  is  true.  But  the  argument  does  not  stop  here.  He  who 
created  the  universe  has  sometimes  acted  upon  physical  force 
without  our  intervention.  Can  we  suppose  Him  less  capable 
now  ?  Again  we  ask,  if  God  does  accomplish  results  in  the 
physical  world  in  answer  to  prayer,  what  is  the  logic  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  means  by  which  he  does  it? 

We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show  that  every  argument 
and  every  satire  with  which  men  have  thought  to  banish  prayer 
from  all  operation  in  the  physical  world  apply  with  cumulative 
force  to  its  operation  in  the  moral  world.  We  have  pointed  to 
the  further  difficulty  they  encounter  in  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  so  isolating  one  from  the  other  that  the  disturbing  element  in 
the  one  shall  not  afiect  the  phenomena  of  the  other.  We  shall 
now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  same  logic,  followed  to  its  legiti- 
mate and  inevitable  conclusion,  deprives  our  wills  of  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  effect  any  change  in  the  phenomena  of 
either.  Every  action  of  our  wills,  if  it  effect  anything,  must  effect 
a  change  in  the  phenomena  of  both.  Science  tells  us  there  can 
be  no  action  without  effect  Every  such  action  implies  a  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  order  of  events  as  they  would  happen  without 
our  interference.  It  assumes  that  the  result  which  would  follow 
the  working  of  natural  laws,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  capable  of 
being  improved  upon,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  improvement  and  accomplishing  it  We  see  forces  which 
Omniscience  has  caused  to  flow  in  fixed  channels,  and  we  divert 
them  from  those  channels.  We  assume  that  there  is  a  wiser 
use  to  which  they  may  be  put  than  He,  without  our  interfer- 
ence, will  ever  put  them  to.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  obstructed  by  deposits  which  have  been  swept  through  long 
ages  down  the  stream.  Government  proposes  to  remove  these 
obstructions.  But  stay  I  They  were  placed  where  they  are  by 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  precisely  as  Omniscience  designed 
them  to.  The  same  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  laws  He 
has  established,  will  continue  to  move  them  along  in  their  slow 
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course  toward  the  Gulf.  This  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan. 
Shall  fallible  man  presume  to  interfere  and  interrupt  their 
course?  Shall  he  set  up  his  feeble  judgment  against  infinite 
wisdom  ?  Let  science  intervene  and  save  us  from  the  awful 
sacrilege. 

A  laborer  enters  a  forest  in  quest  of  fuel,  but  just  a*?  he 
raises  his  ax  to  fell  a  tree,  he  hears  the  ominous  voice  of  sci- 
ence. "  Stop,  presumptuous  man !  know  you  not  that  tree  was 
placed  there  by  a  wisdom  far  beyond  yours  ?  How  dare  you 
lift  your  insolent  arm  against  His  handiwork?  Think  you  in 
a  moment  to  destroy  what  it  has  taken  Him  long  years  to 
rear?"  "But,"  the  unsophisticated  laborer  replies,  "my  fam- 
ily must  have  fuel."  "  If  it  were  consistent  with  His  universal 
plan  that  your  family  have  fuel,  He  would  have  provided  it, 
and  not  left  it  contingent  on  your  feeble  wisdom.  Besides,  you 
cannot  suppose  He  would  allow  His  entire  plan  to  be  inter- 
rupted for  the  sake  of  a  single  family,"  is  the  calm  rejoinder 
of  science.  His  ax  falls  by  his  side,  he  cannot  lift  it  to  his 
shoulder,  he  cannot  raise  his  foot  from  the  earth,  he  cannot 
move,  he  cannot  think,  without  encountering  some  of  the  awful 
forces  of  nature  and  interfering  with  their  action.  And  this  is 
the  condition  of  us  alL  But  the  proposition  was  not  only  that 
we  must  not,  but  that  we  cannot  interfere.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion is  complete  that  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  cannot  be 
thwarted  except  by  a  power  greater  than  His.  Ours  is  admit- 
ted to  be  incomparably  less  than  His.  No  interference  on  our 
part  is  possible.  Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  our  senses  tell  us 
we  do  interfere.  Science  cannot  accept  a  proposition  so  irra- 
tional and  demonstrably  false  on  the  authority  of  divine  reve- 
lation, much  less  on  that  of  our  deceptive  senses. 

We  have  thus  followed  to  its  logical  ultimatum  the  system  of 
reasoning  by  which  prayer  is  assumed  to  be  demonstrated  out  of 
the  physical  world,  a  system  whose  advocates  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  scientific  knowledge  and  philosophic 
reasoning.  But  we  apprehend  that  many  who  contemplated  it 
with  indifference  or  positive  satisfaction,  when  it  only  banished 
Deity  as  a  present  working  power  from  the  world  of  matter, 
will  falter,  when  they  find  it  completely  isolating  Him  from  all 
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commuaion  with  His  creatures,  and  at  the  same  time  ruthlessly 
annihilating  self  as  an  efficient  power  in  either  sphere.  No 
reasoning,  however  accredited  under  the  name  of  science, 
will  convince  them  that  we  are  not  constantly  planning  and 
accomplishing  changes  in  the  happening  of  events  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  and  doing  so,  too,  without  any  infringement  of 
divine  law  or  imputation  upon  divine  wisdom.  They  will  in- 
sist that  this  interference  is  not  only  proper,  but  may  be  greatly 
advantageous  to  us ;  that  it  is  not  an  interruption  of  physical 
laws  but  a  use  of  them,  and  a  use  we  were  designed  to  make ; 
that  it  does  not  presume  an  effect  without  a  cause,  for  the  im- 
pulse of  will  is  a  cause ;  that  it  does  not  exhalt  our  wisdom 
above  the  Creator's,  since  His  wisdom  gave  us  this  means  of 
indefinitely  varying  physical  phenomena,  and  taught  us  to  use 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  disturbance  of  the  divine  plan  but  a  part 
of  that  plan.  This  answer  throughout  is  precisely  as  appli- 
cable to  any  effort  we  may  make  to  change  the  happening  of 
events  by  an  appeal  to  Kim  who  controls  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  by  an  appeal  to  our  muscles  which  can  control  but  a  small 
part  of  them.  When  it  is  said  that  nature's  laws  are  perfect,  it 
surely  is  not  meant  that  they  can  be  put  to  no  wiser  use  than 
they  would  be  without  our  interferenca  If  the  results  accom- 
phshed  by  the  same  forces  can  be  varied  without  a  change  of 
their  nature,  or  the  laws  which  govern  them,  a  belief  in  a 
change  wrought  in  the  physical  world  in  answer  to  prayer  does 
not  necessitate  a  belief  in  a  change  either  of  their  nature  or 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  Water  is  converted  into  flame 
and  heat  into  motion  simply  because  we  desire  them  to  be  so. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  we  may  effect  a  very  consider- 
able change  in  the  climate,  so  that  winds  shall  blow  and  rains 
fall  where  but  for  our  intervention  they  would  not.  Yet  in  all 
this  we  find  no  presumption  to  horrify  and  no  collision  with 
the  divine  plan  to  excite  apprehension.  If  there  is  presump- 
tion or  collision,  it  does  not  prevent  our  accomplishing  the 
desired  result 

It  may  be  answered,  all  this  is  done  in  accordance  with 
natural  law.  But  what  is  meant  by  accordance  with  natural 
law  ?  The  undisturbed  action  of  physical  forces  in  obedience 
to  invariable  law  ?     No,  for  if  will  had  not  intervened,  the 
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action  of  these  forces  would  have  been  very  different  Is  it 
then  meant  that  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  established 
order?  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  order  that  the  happening  of  events  in 
the  physical  world  would  be  varied  in  response  to  our  desires,  and 
because  of  our  desires  through  the  intervention  of  will.  But 
the  moment  this  is  conceded,  every  objection  to  prayer  on  the 
ground  of  arraigning  the  divine  government,  of  presuming  that 
we  are  wiser  than  Omniscience,  of  disturbing  His  plan  or  the 
invariability  of  natural  laws,  vanish.  Our  desires  have  become 
a  most  important  element  in  determining  the  happening  of 
events.  No  theory  of  the  divine  plan  which  leaves  this  fact 
out  of  account  can  withstand  a  moment's  scrutiny. 

The  objection  must  now  be  to  the  method  in  which  these 
desires  are  supposed  to  accomplish  their  object  But  why 
object  to  the  method  ?  Because  we  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  ?  First  explain  how  it  is  that  mind  operates  on  matter  at  all 
Becau3e  we  cannot  explain  why  it  is  ?  First  explain  why  we 
are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  physical  world  at  all.  Before  it 
is  assumed  as  completely  demonstrated  that  the  modification  of 
physical  forces  in  answer  to  prayer  is  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan  as  a  modification  similar  in  kind,  in  answer  to  a 
desire  acting  directly  through  our  will,  or  the  will  of  a  fellow- 
being,  let  us  have  at  least  the  show  of  a  reiason  why  this  dis- 
tinction exista  It  will  be  observed  that  our  desires  are  not 
carried  into  effect  alone  through  the  direct  action  of  our  own 
physical  powers,  but  we  are  able  to  invoke  and  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  by  reason  of  greater  strength  or  wisdom 
exercise  a  control  over  the  agencies  of  the  physical  world  which 
we  cannot.  Not  only  do  we  search  in  vain  for  the  inherent 
improbability  that  prayer  has  a  place  in  the  divine  plan,  but 
the  presumptions  arising  from  analogy  are  in  its  favor. 

But  lest  we  seem  to  misrepresent  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
we  are  considering,  we  allow  them  to  present  their  case  in  their 
own  language.  We  quote  from  the  Article  in  the  Chntemporary 
Review^  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Speaking  of  the 
invariability  of  natural  law,  the  writer  says :  "  Let  us  grant 
that  the  invariability  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  calm 
rejoinder  of  the  physicist  is,  *  We  have  no  scientific  experience 
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to  warrant  the  belief  that  nature^s  sequences  ever  are  vari- 
able.'" If  by  this  he  means  that  nature's  sequences  can  only 
be  varied  by  an  impulse  from  independent  will,  the  proposition 
is  entirely  irrelevant  and  immaterial  If  he  means  more  than 
this,  it  is  falsa  "A  spiritual  antecedent  cannot  produce  a 
physical  consequent"  So  far  as  our  experience  extends,  spirit- 
ual antecedents  are  constantly  producing  physical  consequents. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  this  has  been  true  ever  since  the 
grand  spiritual  antecedent  in  the  mind  of  Deity  produced  the 
grand  physical  consequent  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  reply  that  we  are  constantly  interfering  with 
the  seeming  fixed  laws  of  the  universe  and  altering  their  des- 
tination by  our  voluntary  action  or  scientific  appliances,  for  in 
all  such  cases  we  simply  make  use  of  existing  forces." 

Then  it  seems  that  making  use  of  existing  forces  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  a  change  in  physical  phenomena,  without  inter- 
fering with  fixed  laws,  and  that  such  use  in  answer  to  our 
desires  is  a  Intimate  one.  '*  But  we  can  never  escape  from 
the  domain  of  fixed  law."  If  our  desires  can  be  gratified 
within  that  domain,  we  have  no  occasion  to.  "  Our  act,  were  we 
to  attempt  it,  would  itself  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomenal 
sequence.  The  very  moment  we  put  it  forth  as  agents  in  a 
phenomenal  world,  that  instant  the  energy  we  exert  (itself  deter- 
mined by  prior  influence)  enters  as  a  new  element  into  the  vast 
chain  of  physical  causation.  In  short,  we  only  change  the 
existing  order  by  a  power  which  is  a  part  of  that  order,  and 
whose  every  movement  is  regulated  by  law."  This  language 
is  precisely  as  applicable  to  prayer  as  part  of  that  order  as  to 
any  other  action  of  the  will  or  expression  of  the  desire,  and  if 
it  proves  anything,  proves  that  prayer  not  only  may  have  but 
that  it  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  physical  world,  "  for  the 
very  moment  we  put  it  forth,  that  instant  the  energy  we  exert 
enters  as  a  new  element  in  the  vast  chain  of  physical  causation." 
To  insist  that  prayer  is  not  a  part  of  the  existing  order  is  to 
assume  the  very  matter  at  issue.  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  des- 
tination of  a  physical  force  can  be  arrested,  and  the  otherwise 
inevitable  results  prevented  by  an  act  of  the  divine  volition, 
but  the  antecedent  force  muist  expend  itself  and  determine  some 
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consequent  It  simply  cannot  be  arrested  or  lifted  out  of  its 
place  amongst  the  links  of  physical  causation  without  the 
whole  chain  falling  to  pieces.  Its  eJOBiciency  in  giving  rise  to  a 
new  sequence  is  involved  in  its  very  existence^  while  the  discovery 
of  the  correlation  and  transmutation  of  forces  proves  that  the 
prior  agent  is  still  present  and  operative  under  an  altered 
form." 

We  cannot  understand  why  this  is  not  as  applicable  to  the 
action  of  the  human  mind  upon  physical  forces  as  to  that  of  the 
divine.  Nor  do  we  understand  how  its  force  varies  when 
applied  to  mental  and  moral  phenomena,  upon  which  this  Arti- 
cle  asserts  prayer  does  have  an  effect  Is  it  not  admitted  that 
''  the  destination  of  a  physical  force  can  be  arrested  and  the 
otherwise  inevitable  results  prevented  by  an  act  of"  human 
"volition?"  "The  antecedent  force  must  expend  itself  and 
determine  some  consequent"  Yes,  but  the  human  volition 
may  within  its  limited  sphere  indefinitely  vary  that  consequent 
Is  not  the  efficiency  of  a  motive  or  an  idea  in  giving  rise  to  a 
new  sequence  "  involved  in  its  very  existence?"  Yet  the  act 
of  divine  volition  is  admitted  to  be  felt  here. 

The  writer  objects  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  those  who 
believe  prayer  can  alter  the  sequences  of  nature  state  their  case 
as  in  the  last  degree  unscientific.  They  should  explain  just  how 
the  result  is  accomplished,  trace  the  prayer  through  all  its  course 
up  to  and  through  the  mind  of  the  Infinite,  and  thence  back 
through  all  the  physical  agencies  called  into  play,  tiU  it  arrives 
at  the  result  proposed.  Will  the  writer  trace  the  course  of  our 
request  to  a  friend  for  some  action  on  his  part  fjx>m  our  mind 
to  his?  Will  he  explain  just  how  the  impression  on  his  ear 
or  eye  is  transmitted  to  the  immaterial  mind,  just  how  it 
affects  the  reason  or  emotions,  produces  a  resolution  to  respond, 
and  determines  the  manner  of  response ;  how  the  impression  is 
again  transmitted  to  the  physical  organs,  and  how  it  here  effects 
a  change  in  the  action  of  physical  forces  within  the  limited 
range  in  which  man  is  permitted  to  act  ?  Will  he  even  ex- 
plain how  our  individual  desires,  originating  in  some  circum- 
stances first  perceived  through  the  physical  organs,  act  upon 
our  own  mind  and  through  that  upon  the  external  world  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  ?    Or  if  the  chain  of  causation 
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should  in  some  part  of  its  coarse,  from  the  request  to  the  result, 
elude  his  vigilance,  will  he  stubbornly  deny  that  the  request 
has  operated  to  secure  the  result  7  If  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  mysterious  laws  by  which  the  mind  of  man  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  his  fellow,  and  thus  produces  material  results,  shall 
we  demand  that  the  entire  process  by  which  the  mind  of  Deity 
perceives  our  request,  determines  its  action  upon  it,  and  com- 
manicates  its  impulse  to  the  physical  agencies  which  shall 
accomplish  the  result,  be  exposed,  that  the  entire  chain  of  causa- 
tion be  laid  bare  and  made  intelligible  to  us,  and  till  this  is 
done  assume  as  axiomatic  that  any  such  process  cannot  exist  ? 
If  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  action  of  one  upon 
the  other,  baffle  us  when  we  limit  our  investigation  to  our  own 
minds  and  the  narrow  sphere  under  our  immediate  observation, 
shall  we  think  it  strange  if  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in 
obscurity  when  the  subjects  of  our  investigation  are  God  and 
the  universe?  Again,  the  writer  objects  to  reasoning  from  un- 
verified hypotheses.  Speaking  of  the  theory  that  while  the 
chain  of  physical  sequence  remains  unbroken,  certain  changes 
may  be  effected  by  a  hyperphysical  energy  transmitted  along 
the  entire  line  from  the  fountain-head,  he  says:  "Suppose 
there  be  no  such  fountain-head,  but  an  endless  cycle  of  recurrent 
energy,  and  what  becomes  of  the  hypotheses?" 

If  his  argument  is  intended  for  a  class  who  undertake  to 
demonstrate  on  scientific  principles  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  but  the  manner  and  means  through  which  its  results  are 
accomplished,  in  all  their  details,  the  question  is  well  put  If 
that  class  have  a  single  representative  in  the  world,  it  is  for  him 
to  answer  it,  which  perhaps  he  would  do  by  applying  the  ques- 
tion to  the  sphere  in  which  the  writer  does  recognize  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  or  by  referring  to  that  part  of  his  argument 
where  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  reserve  of  communicable 
life  loiihin  the  divine  essence. 

Those  who  believe  in  prayer  on  the  authority  of  revelation 
would  not  presume  to  prescribe  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  Almighty  must  work.  They  believe  the  purpose  of 
revelation  to  be  to  communicate  truth  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  known.  If  the  writer's  position  is  that  nothing  can  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  revelation  which  cannot  be  affirma- 
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tively  proved  witbout  it,  we  leave  bim  to  combat  this  and  all 
tbe  facts  of  history.  If  it  is  bis  aim  to  show  that  this  belief 
must  be  erroneous,  on  whatever  authority  it  rests,  it  is  for  him 
to  show  that  the  hypotheses  of  his  opponents  not  merely  may 
be  but  must  be  false,  or  insufficient 

We  quote  once  more :  '^  That  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  creature  thus  to  launch  a  new  agency,  almost  at  will,  into 
the  pre-arranged  system  of  nature  and  thereby  begin  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  absolutely  interminable  in  their  effect,  is 
simply  incredible."  That  every  creature  that  has  ever  lived 
has  by  its  action  varied  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical 
world,  and  thus  "  launched  a  new  agency"  into  it,  and  that  eveiy 
creature  that  bas  had  a  will  has  done  so  not  only  almost  but 
altogether  at  will,  is  quite  as  indisputable  as  it  is  increditable. 
This,  to  use  the  writer  s  own  language,  '*  is  involved  in  its  very 
existence."  That  this  has  begun  a  series  of  changes  absolutely 
interminable  in  their  effect  is,  upon  his  own  theory,  equally 
indisputable,  for  he  leaves  us  no  escape  from  the  condusion 
that  every  impulse  made  on  this  unbroken  chain  must  be  so. 
We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  writer's  remarks  on  the  policy 
of  prayer  as  somewhat  aside  from  our  subject 

The  position  to  which  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed 
we  have  considered  as  the  stronghold  of  science  in  its  assault 
upon  prayer.  There  are  a  few  outposts  which  we  cannot  pass 
without  a  moment's  notice,  though  the  arguments  which  come 
from  some  of  them  seem  so  puerile  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
them  seriously  uiged. 

FirsL  If  prayer  avail  anything,  why  not  pray  for  the  reversal 
of  the  seasons,  or  the  arrest  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit?  We 
might  answer,  simply  because  we  do  not  want  the  seasons 
reversed,  or  the  earth  arrested  in  its  orbit,  or  we  might  ask 
those  who  allow  prayer  an  operation  in  the  moral  world,  and 
yet  urge  this  question :  Why  not  pray  for  omniscience  instead 
of  wisdom  ?  Why  not  for  moral  perfection  instead  of  moral 
improvement?  But  our  answer  is  not  for  these  alone.  We 
profess  no  &miliarity  with  science,  but  we  have  not  supposed 
it  to  be  one  of  its  axioms  that  no  agency  can  operate  at  all 
which  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited  in  its  operation.  If  a 
parent  refuse  to  abandon  all  his  business  enterprises  at  the 
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request  of  his  child,  does  it  inevitably  follow  that  he  will  not 
deviate  from  the  routine  of  a  single  day  because  that  child  has 
asked  him  to?  If  he  refuses  to  bestow  on  that  child  his  entire 
fortune,  is  it  impossible  that  he  may  indulge  him  in  a  single 
toy?  Indulgence  within  certain  bounds  maybe  beneficial  to 
the  child,  beyond  them  injurious  What  these  bounds  will  be 
in  a  particular  case  must  depend  upon  an  indefinite  number  of 
contingencies,  many  of  which  will  lie  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  child.  The  most  implicit  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
does  not  suppose  it  the  only  consideration  that  determined  the 
action  of  the  Almighty,  but  only  a  consideration  which  may 
or  may  not  be  outweighed  by  opposing  ones.  Because  a  weight 
does  not  always  turn  the  scale,  we  are  not  compelled  to  deny 
it  ponderosity.  Prayer  is  not  supposed  to  secure  its  result 
without  reference  to  its  reasonableness.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
infinite  in  its  possibilities,  it  certainly  is  not  in  its  application. 
If  it  does  not  accomplish  all  things,  it  may  be  more  because  of  its 
limited  and  imperfect  use  than  its  limited  power. 

Second.  Prayers  may  conflict  with  each  other,  and  of  two 
for  opposite  results  both  cannot  prevail  This  certainly  is  not 
a  peculiarity  of  prayer.  We  know  of  no  agency  at  work  in 
either  the  physical  or  moral  world  which  is  not  constantly  in 
conflict  with  some  opposing  force.  But  one  can  ever  prevail. 
Must  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Creator  has  given  us  power 
to  advance  a  cause  by  our  influence,  because  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  has  given  our  neighbor  power  to  oppose 
it  by  his?  When  we  come  in  contact,  as  we  often  do,  one 
must  faiL  Must  the  lawyer  refuse  to  argue  his  case  because 
there  may  be  a  counter-argument  ?  The  court  cannot  decide 
in  favor  of  both.  If  two  armies  may  not  pray  for  victory 
because  both  cannot  win,  must  they  not  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  refuse  to  use  every  other  means  of  success?  The 
energy  with  which  each  has  used  the  visible  means  in  their 
power,  the  meritoriousness  of  the  cause,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
petition,  may  each  be  elements  in  determining  the  result. 

Third.  If  prayer  is  so  efficacious,  why  not  pray  for  food  and 
clothing  and  everything  necessary  for  comfort,  and  use  no 
other  means  ?  If  God  intervenes  when  we  ask  Him  for  what 
we  can  in  no  other  way  obtain,  does  it  follow  that  He  will  do 
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so  when  we  refase  to  use  the  means  we  can  control  without 
this  intervention,  and  given  us  by  Him  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  result  proposed  ?  If  a  landlord  supplies  his 
indigent  tenant  with  fad,  does  it  follow  that  he  will  also 
build  his  fires?  K  we  should  see  a  child  fall  in  the  street, 
instead  of  notifying  the  city  officials  that  it  needed  assistance 
we  should  probably  lift  it  ourselves;  but  if  a  friend  were 
unjustly  cast  into  prison  we  should  apply  to  the  proper  author- 
ities for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  rather  than  beat  away  with  our 
knuckles  at  the  granite  walls  of  his  celL 

The  last  argument  we  notice  is  that  science  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  the  answer  of  prayer.  This  manifestly  has  no  valid- 
ity except  on  the  assumption  that  if  prayer  does  enter  as  an 
element  in  determining  the  happening  of  events,  science  must 
have  detected  it  When  we  consider  how  many  elements  of 
causation,  purely  physical  in  their  nature,  are  to-day  known  to 
exist,  which  science  had  not  detected  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  not 
wholly  irrational  to  believe  that  there  may  be  others  which  it 
has  not  yet  discovered.  It  certainly  has  been  true  at  eveiy 
other  period  of  the  world's  history,  if  it  is  not  to-day,  that  there 
were  many  truths  of  which  science  had  furnished  no  evidenca 
When  science  knows  all  the  facts  present  to  the  Omniscient 
Mind,  when  it  has  precisely  weighed  every  consideration  that 
may  determine  the  action  of  that  mind,  when  it  has  explored 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  fiithomed  all  the  depths 
of  the  Infinite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  it  tell  as  that 
neither  mind  nor  matter  have  room  for  a  power  it  has  not 
traced  Meanwhile,  since  its  boast  is  that  it  is  practical,  let  it 
bring  us  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  action  of  mind  upon 
mind  in  a  more  humble  sphere.  It  has  never  yet  demonstrated 
the  force  of  a  single  motive  on  a  single  human  mind.  Place  a 
man  of  the  most  limited  mind  amidst  circumstances  which 
shall  bring  to  bear  on  him  the  fewest  possible  motives,  keep 
him  under  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  science  will  never  be 
able  to  determine  with  certainty  what  his  conduct  will  be  in  a 
given  instance,  or  what  motive  will  determine  it,  nor  after  he 
has  acted  will  it  be  able  to  tell  us  precisely  what  motives  have 
and  what  have  not  actuated  him.  But  when  the  theater  of 
observation  is  the  universe,  of  a  petty  comer  of  which  only 
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science  has  ever  caught  a  glimpse,  when  the  subject  is  the 
Omniscient  Mind,  of  which  science  professes  to  know  nothing, 
except  what  it  has  gleaned  from  a  partial  investigation  of  an 
insignificant  portion  of  its  handiwork,  when  the  assumed  mo- 
tive to  be  tested  is  prayer,  when  science  can  know  neither  the 
number  nor  the  character  nor  the  objects  of  the  prayers  which 
have  been  offered,  when  the  result  of  the  action  that  shall  fol- 
low can  be  but  partially  and  faintly  traced,  science  can  say  with 
infallible  certainty  whether  that  motive  has  or  has  not  affected 
that  mind.    Surely  this  science  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  I 

The  man  of  science  seeing  a  steam-engine  in  motion,  may 
trace  the  physical  forces  which  have  been  employed  in  its  con- 
struction and  operation.  He  may  tell  us  that  its  shape  and 
motion  are  the  inevitable  result  of  fixed  law.  He  may  trace  its 
onward  progress  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  this  to  the  play 
of  the  levers,  this  to  the  movement  of  the  piston,  this  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  this  to  the  expansion  of  water,  this  to  the 
agency  of  heat,  this  to  the  contact  of  certain  chemical  elements 
brought  together  by  the  motion  of  the  human  hand,  this  to  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  so  on  back  to  the  mind,  which 
put  all  these  forces  in  motion.  The  chain  of  causation,  so  &r 
as  he  can  trace  it,  is  as  inevitable  as  that  which  determines  the 
variation  of  heat  and  cold,  or  rain  and  sunshina  Is  the  result 
then  inevitable?  So  far  as  he  is  able  to  trace  the  order  of 
sequence  it  i&  Do  we  doubt  that  the  same  mind  might  have 
started  a  different  chain  of  causation,  or  have  interrupted  this 
at  any  point?  And  would  not  the  other  chain  have  been  as 
perfect  to  all  the  tests  of  science  as  this?  The  elements  that 
may  enter  to  vary  the  result  in  response  to  the  human  mind 
are  beyond  computation.  The  order  in  which  they  may  he  inJtro- 
duced  is  beyond  the  test  of  science.  Science  has  no  test  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  the  mind  which  determined  the  move- 
ment of  the  engine  acted  of  its  own  impulse  or  at  the  request 
of  another.  When  brought  to  bear  on  motive  or  will,  all  its 
scales  and  crucibles  and  microscopes  become  utterly  powerless. 
So  far  as  the  chain  of  physical  causation  is  wiOiin  the  range  of 
scientific  observation^  it  invariably  traces  it  back  to  the  independent 
action  of  will  This  is  the  only  ultimate  cause  it  knows.  By 
what  authority  then  does  it  assume  that  those  phenomena 
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which  are  so  extended  and  oomplex  that  it  cannot  trace  them 
to  their  ultimate  cause,  do  not  originate  in  the  action  of  an 
independent  will? 

We  have  not  undertaken  to  present  the  positive  argument 
for  prayer.  This  would  open  a  wider  field  than  we  may  enter. 
The  Christian  believer  rests  his  belief  in  prayer  preeminently 
on  the  authority  of  revelatioD.  The  arguments  aimed  at 
prayer  are  equally  fatal  to  all  revelation,  for  revelation  implies 
the  intervention  of  God  in  the  aflFairs  of  men.  They  involve 
the  exclusion  of  all  miracles,  for  a  miracle  must  be  r^jarded  as 
a  more  striking  manifestation  of  the  same  power  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  the  answer  of  prayer,  a  power  constantly 
present  and  operative  in  the  world,  but  having  its  operation 
compressed  within  so  narrow  a  compass  that  the  connection 
between  the  divine  purpose  and  the  effect  produced  is  appar- 
ent to  the  understanding  of  man,  the  design  being  partly,  per- 
haps, to  teach  by  a  striking  example  the  existence  of  such  a 
connection,  which  might  otherwise  escape  him.  So,  too,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative,  not  as  recounting  any  peculiar  action  of  the 
Almighty  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  but  as  an  epit- 
ome of  His  government,  in  which  the  connection  between  His 
plans  and  their  accomplishment  is  laid  bare,  and  we  are  ena- 
bled to  see  how  His  will  is  ever  present,  working  out  its  great 
purposes  alike  through  the  minds  of  men  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  We  find  authority  for  prayer  even  in  the  Logia  of 
Matthew,  which  well  nigh  baffled  the  resources  of  Strauss  and 
Benan,  in  their  endeavor  to  explain  away  all  Scripture.  The 
Bible  throughout  constantly  represents  it  as  an  efficient  power 
in  both  physical  and  moral  world.  That  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  evidence  demanded  in  the  name  of  science  we  know.  But 
the  existence  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
all  the  conceptions  of  Deity  connected  with  them,  are  Jiicts 
which  science  can  no  more  dispute  than  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  primitive  and  almost  universal  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
who  answers  prayer,  is  another  indisputable  fact  These  facts 
have  all  had  a  cause.  Has  science  any  test  which  will  uner- 
ringly determine  that  cause  ? 
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The  theory  we  have  been  considering  is  not  fatal  to  revealed 
religion  alone.     It  denies  God  all  conscious  presence  in  the 
world,  and  if  extended  to  the  universe,  denies  Him  all  present 
conscious  existence  whatsoever.     For  on  the  theory  of  science, 
there  can  be  no  conscious  existence  which  is  not  all  the  while 
giving  rise  to  some  phenomena,  and  the  argument  assumes  that 
the  divine  mind  is  by  its  present  action  giving  rise  to  no  phe- 
nomena.    If,  then,  there  has  been  a  Ood  who  once  contrived  this 
woiiderfal  mec/ianism  and  set  it  in  motion,  He  must  have  ceased  to 
exist  immedicUely  upon  its  creation.     Science  is  making  astonish- 
ing progress  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  that  have  been  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  man.     We  are  amazed  at  the  wonders 
of  the  material  universe.     So  extraordinary  is  the  sight  that 
bursts  upon  us  that  our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  and  our  minds 
bewildered  for  a  time.     Gazing  into  the  marvelous  truths  it 
has  revealed,  we  may  in  sudden  rapture  salute  it  as  the  mis- 
tress of  all  truth.     But  are  we  not  repeating  a  folly  written  on 
many  a  page  of  history,  in  exalting  to  the  supremacy  what  is 
but  one  of  Truth's  mighty  auxiliaries?    Men  intent  on  one 
pursuit,  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  others  worth  living  for. 
He  whose  study  is  in  the  immensity  of  space,  finds  little  wor- 
thy his  attention  in  stones  or  plants  or  beasts,  while  the  geolo- 
gist sees  more  beauty  in  the  fossil  protozoa  than  in  all  the  stars 
of  heaven. 

Every  age  has  its  idol.  When  the  schools  of  intellectual 
philosophy  were  in  the  ascendancy  Abstract  Reason  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  •  Must  Science  now  hold  the  scepter? 
Then  the  world  must  believe  all  matter  but  phenomena  of 
mind.  Must  we  now  confess  all  mind  but  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter? Let  us  beware  of  supposing  that  no  other  path  than  the 
one  in  which  we  are  walking  leads  to  truth.  Science  has 
taught  us  many  lessons,  but  none  more  plainly  than  the  folly 
of  assuming  that  to  be  impossible  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  not  a  thousand  years  since  the  spherity  of  the 
earth  was  shown  to  be  impossible,  by  the  most  unanswerable 
demonstration.  Its  revolution  was  utterly  absurd.  When 
the  facts  seemed  beyond  dispute,  they  were  as  inexplicable  as 
ever.  Had  revelation  affirmed  either  of  these  fact*,  it  would 
have  been  demonstrated  out  of  the  world  at  a  very  early  date. 
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Had  it  told  us  that  for  long  ages  the  earth  was  the  abode  of 
no  nobler  creatures  than  reptiles,  how  speedily  and  indignantly 
would  philosophy  have  resented  the  insult  to  divine  wisdom? 

It  has  been  common  in  this  discussion  to  remind  us  that 
Christianity  has  always  been  the  enemy  of  scientific  progress. 
This  is  no  more  true  of  Christianity  than  it  is  true  of  science 
itself.  Every  innovation  is  opposed  by  those  who  have  be- 
come wedded  to  old  forms  of  belief  Men  are  always  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  believed  an  error.  The  Galileos, 
the  Columbuses  and  the  Harveys  have  encountered  alike  the 
opposition  of  the  churches  and  the  schools  of  science.  And 
when  we  remember  how  many  fidse  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed for  every  one  that  has  survived  the  test  of  time  and 
further  investigation,  we  can  neither  wonder  at  the  existence  of 
this  spirit,  nor  regret  it,  though  we  may  deprecate  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  sometimes  found  expression.  The  world  can- 
not help  remembering  how  frequency  men  who  have  made 
some  discovery  in  itself  valuable,  have  supposed  themselves  to 
have  found  the  key  of  all  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  construct 
upon  it  some  universal  theory  of  genesis  and  destiny,  and  ask- 
ing how  lai^e  a  proportion  of  these  theories  have  survived, 
unmodified,  the  life  of  their  author? 

Yast  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  science,  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  seems  vaster  than  ever.  A  little  knowledge 
has  been  hewn  from  the  infinite  unknown.  The  laiger  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  becomes,  the  more  of  the  unknown  does 
it  touch.  Every  answer  suggests  many  more  queries  we  cannot 
answer.  We  think  then  it  cannot  be  the  scientist  that  would 
have  us  believe  the  universe  has  no  room  for  a  power  he  has 
not  traced. 

Christianity  and  science  are  alike  in  search  of  truth.  Alike 
they  encounter  mystery  at  every  turn.  Alike  they  will  be 
embarrassed  and  dishonored  by  those  who  misconstrue  or  mis- 
apply them.  Alike  they  will  often  fall  into  error.  May  they 
learn  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of 
each  other,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Author. 

While  we  revere  science,  we  would  still  worship  Gk)d. 
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Abhcle   DL— modern   PHYSICAL   DISCOVERIES   AND 
THEIR  LIMITATIONS. 

If  two  pieces  of  metal — for  instance,  bismuth  and  antimony 
— ^be  united  by  tbeir  ends  and  the  place  of  contact  heated,  a 
current  of  electricity  wiU  be  generated.  The  heat,  as  such, 
disappears  in  this  case,  and  by  some  unknown  process  becomes 
concerted  into,  and  reappears  in  the  form  of,  electricity.  This 
electricity  may  then  be  conducted  along  wires  laid  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  that  needle  will  at  once 
turn  itself  into  a  line,  at  right  angles  with  that  of  its  former 
position.  Here  we  have  electricity  producing,  or  causing, 
mechanical  motion.  If  now  the  electric  current  be  conducted 
around  a  piece  of  bent  iron,  the  iron  becomes  magnetia  Here 
we  have  electricity  producing  magnetism.  If  then  the  current 
be  conducted  through  or  along  a  wire  of  platinum,  that  wire 
will  become  heated,  to  the  degree  of  giving  off  a  brilliant  light 
Here  we  have  electricity  producing  light  If,  finally,  the  cur- 
rent be  conducted  through  a  chemical  solution  of  some  salt,  or 
other  compound,  the  compound  will  be  decomposed,  and  its 
elements  will  either  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wire 
or  enter  into  new  combinations,  according  to  the  conditions. 

Thus  with  heat  as  the  initial  force  the  entire  list  of  physical 
forces,  as  now  known,  may  be  made  to  appear  in  succession  ; 
electricity;  magnetism;  mechanical  motion ;  light;  and  chem- 
ism;  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  Hence  it  appears  that 
heat,  light,  electricity,  mechanical  motion,  magnetism,  and 
chemism  are  so  intimately  related  that  they  produce  each  other 
or  may  be  resolved  or  transformed  into  each  other.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Correlation  of  Forcea" 

But  this  law  includes  yet  more  than  this.  Not  only  will  any 
one  of  these  cause  or  produce  the  rest,  but  the  quantity  of  re- 
sulting forces  produced  by  the  given  initial  force  of  the  series 
is  fixed  and  constant  If  one  unit  of  heat  be  applied  at  the 
junction  of  the  metals,  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  electricity  is 
always  generated.    This  in  turn  will  produce  another  fixed 
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qaantity  of  magnetism,  and  so  through  the  entire  series.  K  the 
initial  heat  be  doubled,  the  resulting  quantities  of  all  the  others 
will  be  doubled  :  or,  if  but  half  a  unit  of  heat  be  applied,  then 
but  half  the  resulting  quantities  of  the  other  forces  will  be  pro- 
duced.    This  completes  the  law  of  Correlation. 

What  is  called  "Conservation  of  Force"  is  only  a  fomj  of  this 
quantitive  side  of  "  Correlation."  The  idea  of  "  Conservation" 
is  simply  this:  no  force  is  either  created  or  annihilated  in  any 
of  the  manifold  processes  of  the  universe ;  but  only  trans- 
formed. When  the  blow  of  a  hammer  is  arrested  on  an  anvil, 
the  force  of  the  hammer's  motion  is  not  destroyed,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  but  is  transformed,  mainly  into  heat.  And  it  produces  an 
increase  of  heat  in  the  anvil,  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to 
raise  the  hammer  to  the  exact  height  from  which  it  fell  in  the 
blow.  When  a  moving  train  is  brought  to  rest,  the  mechanical 
motion  of  the  train  and  its  momentum  are  not  destroyed,  as  tbej 
appear  to  be,  but  they  are  converted  into  heat  by  the  action  of 
brakes  and  track ;  and  into  an  amount  of  heat  such,  that,  could 
it  all  be  placed  back  again  in  the  boiler  so  as  to  act  as  steam, 
and  be  thence  applied,  it  would  restore  the  train  to  the  exact 
degree  of  its  lost  velocity  and  momentum. 

And  so  always.  Whenever  any  form  of  force  disappears  it 
is  not  destroyed,  but  only  gives  place  to  an  equivalent  amount 
of  some  other  form  of  force,  perhaps  less  obvious,  but  always 
equally  potent 

So  too,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  annihilation  of 
force,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  its  creation.  But  wherever  any 
form  or  result  of  force  appears  it  is  derived  from  some  preced- 
ing, though  perhaps  concealed,  force,  of  which  it  is  the  exact 
equivalent     This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  Conservation  of  force" 

Passing  out  of  the  inorganic  into  the  organic  world,  these 
principles  of  Conservation  and  Correlation  hold  good  in  both 
branches  of  it,  vegetable  and  animaL  A  tree  is  no  less  a  pro- 
duct of  physical  forces  than  a  house.  Nothing  less  than  a 
given  and  exact  amount  of  physical  force,  actually  put  forth  in 
preparing,  combining  and  fixing  its  parts,  will  produce  a  house. 
Exactly  so  with  a  trea  It  has  been  rather  loosely  held  that  all 
the  power  used  in  building  up  a  giant  oak,  for  instance,  was 
originally  locked  within  the  producing  acorn.     A  directing  and 
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appropriatiug  force  unquestionably  is  held  within  the  acorn, 
but  no  more;  and  from  germination  through  to  its  latest  hour 
that  tree  uses  the  physical  forces,  heat,  light,  etc,  which  it 
somehow  appropriates  from  the  sunbeam,  in  carrying  on  all  the 
processes  of  its  life  and  growth.  How  it  seizes  them  we  do  not 
know ;  whether  they  are  used  by  the  plant  under  any  of  the 
forms  known  to  us,  heat,  light,  etc. ;  or,  under  others  better 
adapted  to  the  plant's  needs,  but  unknown  as  yet,  we  cannot 
telL  But  that  they  are  the  agencies  of  the  tree's  upbuilding  no 
one  that  is  informed  now  doubts.  When  a  tree  is  cut  down, 
chopped  up,  and  burned  within  our  stoves,  the  light  and  heat 
given  out  in  the  process  is  the  exact  measure  of  those  used  in 
that  tree's  upbuilding,  which  are  thus  again  liberated  and  pass 
back  into  the  universe  whence  they  cama 

So  also  in  the  highest  department  of  the  organic  world,  the 
animal,  including  the  body  of  man.  AU  the  vital  processes  of 
animal  life,  nutrition,  growth,  action,  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  transmuted  physical  force.  The  heat  of  the  animal  body  is 
simply  the  heat  of  the  food  it  consumes ;  liberated  within  it  by 
a  process  entirely  similiar  to  the  burning  of  so  much  material 
outside  of  the  body. 

As  regards  nerve  force,  however,  there  is  yet  some  obscurity. 
It  has  been  proved  that  it  moves  only  at  the  rate  of  ninety -seven 
feet  per  second,  a  speed  equalled  by  the  greyhound  and  race- 
horse in  instances.  A  close  connection  is,  however,  believed  to 
exist  between  nerve  force  and  electricity.  Electricity  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  transmutable  into  nerve  force,  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  transmutabla  An  electric 
current  through  the  nerve  causes  contraction  of  the  muscle ; 
while  a  diminution  of  the  normal  electric  current  of  the  nerve 
will  do  the  same.  Prof  Barker  thinks  that  electricity  and 
nerve  force  bear  a  relation  to  each  other  analagous  to  that  exist- 
ing between  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Even  in  the  high  domain  of  thought  this  correlation  has  been 
sought ;  some  say  found.  The  thermo-electric  pile,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  alternate  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  and  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  a  magnetic  needle,  will  show  and  meas- 
ure an  amount  of  heat  quite  too  small  for  the  power  of  any 
thermometer.     If  this  instrument  be  placed  on  the  hollow  of 
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the  skull,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance^  and  so  con- 
nected that  it  shall  only  register  changes  of  the  temperature  due 
to  thought  or  emotion,  as  can  be  done,  remarkable  phenomena 
appear.  Prof.  Barker  says :  '^  By  long  practice  it  was  asce^ 
tained  that  a  state  of  mental  torpor,  lasting  for  hours,  could  be 
induced,  in  which  the  needle  remained  stationary.  But  let  a 
person  knock  on  the  door  outside  the  room,  or  speak  a  single 
word,  even  though  the  experimenter  remained  absolutely  pas- 
sive ;  and  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  caused  the  needle  to 
swing  through  twenty  d^rees.'*  And  he  adds  in  explanation: 
''  No  conversion  of  energy  is  complete,  and  as  the  heat  of  the 
muscular  action  represents  force  which  has  escaped  conversion 
into  motion"  in  the  muscle,  '^  so  the  heat  evolved  during  the 
reception  of  an  idea  is  energy  which  has  escaped  conversion 
into  thought,  from  precisely  the  same  cause." 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  included  under  present 
ideas  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  ; 
and  of  the  ramifications  of  these  forces  into  vital  processes. 
Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  limitations  which  may 
be  discerned  in  this  matter. 

1.  Without  mentioning  other  things  that  might  be  urged,  it 
may  first  be  noted  that  Gravity  is  a  force  that  has  refused, 
wholly  refused,  to  come  under  these  laws  of  correlation  and 
conservation.  There  is  no  known  way  of  conditioning  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  chemism,  so  as  to  get  a  resdt 
in  the  form  of  gravity,  if  the  expression  be  allowed  Neither 
can  we  so  condition  gravity  as  that  it  will  disappear  in  any  case 
and  produce  any  of  these  forces  by  its  transmutation.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  this  never  will  be  done.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  no  perceptible  approach  has  been  made  toward  do- 
ing it  I 

Take  the  case  of  a  weight  lifted  and  then  let  falL  At  first 
view  it  might  seem  that  the  heat  developed  by  its  stoppage  was 
a  conversion  of  gravity.  But  it  is  not  so.  That  heat  is  the 
exact  measure  of  the  force  that  lifted  the  weight ;  and  if  it  were 
all  applied  again,  it  would  lift  it  to  the  exact  place  whence  it 
fell  But,  throughout,  the  force  of  gravity  undeigoes  neither 
change  of  form  nor  diminution  of  intensity  in  this  case. 
Gravity  acted  while  the  weight  was  being  lifted ;  while  it  was 
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sapported  at  its  elevation ;  while  it  was  falling ;  at  the  moment 
of  its  stoppage;  and  after  that;  and  at  any  given  instant  during 
any  of  these  states  or  changes  it  acted  under  the  same  laws, 
under  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  intensity  as  at  any 
other  instant. 

Again:  plain  as  the  action  of  gravity  seems,  universal  as  it 
is,  men  are  yet  unable  even  to  make  a  statement  of  it  that  will 
not  contradict  the  principle  of  conservation ;  which  Faraday 
calls  '*  the  highest  law  in  physical  science  our  faculties  permit 
us  to  perceiva"  Q-ravitation  is  defined  as  a  simple  attractive 
force,  exerted  between  particles  or  masses  of  matter  with  a 
strength  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
between  them.  This  is  the  statement  of  its  action  universally 
made  and  accepted.  Now  if  we  stop  to  realize  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  statement,  we  shall  find  it  in  complete  antagonism 
with  our  principles.  Faraday  says :  "  This  idea  of  gravity 
appears  to  me  to  ignore  entirely  the  principles  of  conservation 
of  force,  and  by  the  terms  of  its  definition,  *  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,'  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it 
Assume  two  particles  of  matter,  A  and  B,  in  free  space  and  a 
force  in  each  or  both  by  which  they  gravitate  toward  each 
other;  the  force  being  unalterable  for  an  unchanging  distance, 
bat  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  varies. 
Then,  at  the  distance  often  the  force  may  be  estimated  as  one, 
whilst  at  the  distance  of  one,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  former, 
the  force  will  be  one  hundred ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  elastic 
spring  to  be  introduced  between  the  two  as  a  measure  of  the 
attractive  force,  the  power  compressing  it  will  be  one  hundred 
times  as  much  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  But  from 
whence  can  this  enormous  increase  of  power  come?  If  we  say 
that  it  is  the  character  of  this  force,  and  content  ourselves  with 
that  answer,  then  it  appears  to  me  we  admit  a  creation  of  power 
and  that  to  an  enormous  amount ;  yet,  by  a  change  of  condition 
so  small  and  simple  as  to  fail  in  leading  the  least  instructed 
mind  to  think  that  it  can  be  a  sufficient  cause,  we  should  ad- 
mit a  result  which  would  equal  the  highest  acts  our  minds  can 
appreciate  of  Infinite  Power  upon  matter.  We  should  let  loose 
the  highest  law  in  physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit 
us  to  perceive,  viz :  the  conservation  of  force.     Suppose  the 
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two  particles,  A  and  B,  removed  back  to  the  greater  distance, 
ten,  then  the  force  of  attraction  would  be  only  one-hundredth 
part  of  that  they  previously  possessed.  This,  according  to  the 
statement  that  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  would  double  the  strangeness  of  the  above  result ;  it 
would  be  an  annihilation  of  force,  an  effect  equal  in  its  infinity 
and  its  consequences  with  creation  and  only  within  the  power 
of  Him  who  has  created." 

This  objection  cannot  be  overcome,  and  hence  we  see  that 
gravity  is  inconvertible  in  form,  and  unchangeable  in  manifes- 
tation, and  that  we  know  too  little  yet  even  to  state  it  correctly, 
or  in  such  way  as  to  bring  it  under  either  the  principle  of  oo^ 
relation  or  conservation. 

2.  The  limitations  of  these  principles  on  the  side  of  the  vital 
processes  in  both  plants  and  animals  is  also  much  greater  than 
the  sounding  theories  of  scientists  would  lead  us  to  imagina 
In  the  case  of  the  plant,  it  is  true  that  all  its  processes  of  growth 
and  life  are  performed  by  agency  of  the  physical  forces,  under 
forms,  known  or  unknown,  suitable  for  the  purposa     But  the 
inner  problem  of  the  plant's  essential  life  and  power  is  just  as 
far  from  being  touched  as  it  was  before  we  knew  this.    We 
have  long  known  that  a  tree  took  materials  from  earth  and  air 
to  build  up  its  body.     Quite  lately,  we  have  discovered  that  it 
also  somehow  lays  hold  upon  forces,  all  of  which  it  finds  in 
the  sunbeam,  with  which  it  forms  and  combines  this  materiaL 
We  grant  that  this  last  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  ; 
but  let  us  not  suppose  all  this  brings  us  one  whit  nearer  the 
materialistic  solution  of  the  great  vital  problem,  for  it  certainly 
does  not     What  that  inner  and  inmost,  indefinable,  inscrutable 
power  is,  which  thus  lays  hold  both  of  force  and  matter  and 
builds  up  the  plant  thereby,  we  know  to-day  as  well  as  Adam 
did,  and  no  better.     We  know  much  that  Adam  did  not  about 
its  laws  of  action,  its  tools  and  materials;   but  beyond  this 
nothing.     Suppose  the  case  of  an  invisible  mechanic  who  had 
been  building  under  our  eyes  for  years.     By  examining  the 
structures  he  made,  we  could  easily  discern  what  material  he 
used  and  where  he  got  it     Scrutinizing  more  closely,  we  at 
length  also  discover  the  nature  of  the  cement  he  uses  and  also 
what  his  tools  are.     This  is  simply  what  these  later  views  con- 
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cerning  force  kave  done  for  us  in  tbe  matter  of  plant  life.  But 
they  have  not  yet  shown  us  the  concealed  mechanic ;  and  all 
the  attempts  that  are  and  have  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
or  merge  him  into  the  tools  he  uses,  and  the  material  he  forms, 
are  simply  absurd.  What  it  is  that  seizes  light,  heat,  electricity, 
etc,  and  by  means  of  them  moulds  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  into  forms  of  woody  fibre,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit, 
we  are  no  perceptible  degree  nearer  knowing  to-day  than  ever. 
What  it  is  that,  with  the  self-same  tools  and  material,  under  the 
self-same  external  conditions,  forms  and  constitutes  the  vast 
variety  in  herb,  shrub,  and  tree,  that  covers  our  earth  with  its 
carpet  of  verdure,  we  know  not.  But  to  resolve  it  or  them,  be 
it  one  or  many,  into  matter  as  known,  or  force  as  known  to  us 
to-day,  strikes  the  mind  as  it  would  if  we  were  told  that  a  clay 
vessel  and  the  potter  who  shaped  it  were  identical.  In  the 
domain  of  vital  forces  then,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  one  of  physi- 
cal forces,  there  also  appears  an  ever-acting  all  but  universally 
present  power,  wholly  inconvertable ;  which  we  can  put  under 
no  forms  of  exact  statement,  and  which  wholly  refuses  to  fall 
under  the  principles  of  correlation  and  conservation. 

3.  The  whole  of  this  is  equally,  and  in  the  same  way,  true  of 
the  vital  problem  in  the  animal  domain  of  organic  lif  a  There, 
too,  we  find  a  force  all  but  universally  present  beneath  and 
above  the  sur&ce  of  our  earth.  From  the  animalcule  to  the 
whale  and  elephant  it  is  manifest  under  a  vast  and  startling 
variety  of  forms.  It  uses  known  forces  and  materials,  but  re- 
mains itself  unknown.  We  believe  in  it,  we  cognize  its  exist- 
tence  under  the  strict  scientific  principle  that  compels  the  mind 
to  assign  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon.  But  itself  eludes  all 
our  science.  The  deepest  probe  of  our  analysis  fails  to  touch 
it ;  and  it  defies  all  attempts  to  coordinate  it  with  the  better 
known  forces  under  the  laws  of  conservation  and  correlation. 

4  '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  is  the  fiat  that 
bars  our  way  in  the  domain  of  nerve  force  and  thought  power 
also,  long  before  our  modem  discoveries  touch  the  heart  of 
their  mystery.  Prof  Barker  has  published  a  lecture  on  the 
correlation  of  vital  and  physical  forces,  however,  in  which  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  though  not  expressly  stated,  is  implied.  The 
language  of  that  lecture  leaves  results  that  amount  to  rank 
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materialism  upon  the  average  uninstructed  mind.  Its  author 
does  not  say  there  is  no  soul  behind  thought  or  nerve  power,  in 
man,  yet  his  expressions  of  description  are  as  unqualified  as  if 
there  were  none.  As  regards  nerve  force,  his  conclusions  ex- 
tend beyond  any  known  premises  of  fact  lie  affirms  electricity 
and  nerve  force  to  be  diflferent  forms  of  the  same  thing.  With- 
out denying  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  proved  by 
him  or  any  one.  But  supposing  the  future  shall  show  it  true, 
yet  have  all  these  theorists  &iled  to  tell  us  what  gave  the  nerve 
the  form  and  function  for  so  transmuting  electricity,  and  what 
it  is,  behind  all,  that  uses  the  nerve  and  its  product 

So  too  as  regards  thought     Prot  Barker  simply  shows  what 
was  in  the  highest  degree  probable  before  it  was  shown,  viz.,  that 
the  organism  of  the  brain  under  the  action  of  thought  displays 
heat,  and  that,  therefore,  thought  processes,  as  far  as  the  material 
organism  used  is  concerned,  are  dependent  upon  some  form  of 
the  physical  forces.     But  the  language  of  the  lecturer  holds  a 
tone  nothing  justifies  unless  he  believes  that  thought  is  nothing 
but  physical  force  transformed  by  the  brain  as  instrument,  just 
as  heat  is  electricity  transformed.    In  fact,  his  implications  here 
beg  the  whole  materialistic  question.     He  speaks  of  thought, 
the  highest  manifestation  of  power  in  God's  highest  creature  in 
this  part  of  the  universe,  as  ii  it  were  simply  an  inflow  and 
change  of  physical   energy  in  a  merely  physical  receptacle. 
His  thought  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted into  the  wire  of  platinum  and  there  undergoes  a  change, 
putting  in  a  new  appearance  as  light  and  heat ;  so  some  form 
of  physical  force,  electricity  say,  is  conducted  into  the  bniin, 
and  is  there  transformed  and  reappears  as  emotion,  will,  and 
thought     Now  all  this  may  not  be  this  author's  meaning.    If 
not,  he  has  certainly  been  careless  in  the  tone  and  implications 
of  his  teaching.    But  if  it  is,  then  we  unhesitatingly  afKrm  that 
it  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  anything  yet  known  in  science. 
That  the  brain, — ^the  immediate  agent,  or  organ,  of  the  mind,  as 
it  is  called, — ^that  the  brain  uses  the  physical  forces  in  manifest- 
ing thought,  is  doubtless  as  true  as  that  the  lungs,  or  the  stom- 
ach, or  the  muscles,  use  them  in  their  functions.    But  that  the 
action  and  transmutation  of  physical  force  within  the  brain  con- 
stitutes thought,  is  another  thing  entirely ;  and,  as  either  an 
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aflSrmation,  or  implication,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  It  goes  far 
beyond  any  known  premises  of  fact,  and  as  a  complete  theory 
leaves  a  whole  host  of  psychological  facts  unexplained  behind 
it  What  it  is  that  holds  this  brain  in  trains  of  thought,  choos 
ing  for  it,  and  guiding  it  into  what  channel  it  will,  this  theory 
says  not 

Prof.  Barker  does  clearly  prove  that  the  thinking  power  uses 
the  physical  forces  as  agents  in  its  work.  But,  not  content 
with  this,  which  is  all  that  his  facts  allow  him,  he  impliedly, 
almost  expressly,  proceeds  to  unify  into  one  identity  both  agent 
and  principal  in  the  business.  We  have  long  known  that  the 
brain  was  used  in  thought  But  that  fact  was  never  considered 
proof  that  the  brain  was  the  sole  cause  of  thought  To  this 
Prof  Barker  adds  another  fisict,  viz :  that  both  brain,  and  a  form 
of  physical  force,  are  used  in  thought ;  but  does  that  make  it 
clear  that  the  physical  force  is  either  the  ultimate  cause  or  the 
material  of  thought  ?  Obviously  not  The  great  generalization 
mo'iem  discovery  really  warrants  is  simply  this :  wherever  mat- 
ter, under  any  form,  is  active,  some  known  form  of  physical^ 
force  will  be  sure  to  display  itself,  if  rightly  looked  for.  But 
to  say  there  is  nothing  behind  the  physical  phenomena  of 
thought,  causing  the  activity  of  matter  and  this  display  of  force 
in  its  manifestation,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  tree  that  uses  the  earth,  air,  and  sunbeam,  to  make  it 
grow. 

In  brief:  Modem  physical  research  has  done  nothing  yet  to 
scale  even  the  lowest  outward  barrier  set  up  by  a  circumspect 
spiritualism  against  the  incursions  of  a  recklessly  theorising 
materialism  into  the  realm  of  life  and  thought  Correlation 
and  conservation  have  much  to  do  yet  before  their  generaliza- 
tion shall  put  a  girdle  round  the  known  universa 

1.  Among  the  physical  forces  Gravity  stands  obstinately  re- 
fractory and  refiises  not  only  all  correlation,  but  also  refuses 
us  sufficient  insight  into  its  single  and  simple  mode  of  working 
to  avoid  contradicting  these  highest  known  physical  principles 
by  our  modes  of  stating  it 

2.  What  the  inmost,  invisible,  forming,  constructing  power 
within  herb,  shrub,  and  tree  is,  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we 
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reduce  them  in  the  least  under  the  laws  of  conservation  or 
correlation. 

3.  What  the  inner,  formiqg,  constituting,  life-giving  power 
within  the  animal  is,  we  know  not ;  neither  can  we  in  the  least 
bring  it  under  these  laws. 

4  What  it  is  that  thinks  behind,  or  within,  the  phjeical 
agencies  of  thought,  being  the  bottom  cause  of  all  the  pbe- 
nomena  shown  by  those  agencies,  as  a  scientific  cognition, 
is  yet  utterly  beyond  us,  and,  as  completely  as  the  othen, 
refiises  to  fall  under  these  highest  physical  laws. 

But  all  these  powers,  or  forces  if  you  will,  affirm  themsdyes 
as  plainly  as  the  equally  unknown  force  within  the  earth  af- 
firms itself  by  the  quaking  that  it  causes  and  the  fissures  it 
opens,  and  the  elevations,  depressions,  and  volcanoes  that  it 
produces. 

These  inscrutable  powers  state  themselves,  and  prove  them- 
selves, in  the  phenomena  they  produce ;  and,  while  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  must  believe  all  that  appears  has  a  cause, 
however  inscrutable  it  may  remain,  they  will  ever  so  state  them- 
selves. And,  however  intimate  may  be  the  relation  science 
shall  ultimately  show  as  existing  between  them  and  the  physi- 
cal tools  they  use,  however  closely  dependent  for  manifesta- 
tion they  may  be  shown  to  be  upon  them,  they  will  stand  ex- 
ponents and  proo&  of  the  spiritual  and  inscrutable  in  God's 
universe,  to  every  opened  eye  forever. 
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Articlb  m.— current  fallacies  concerning 

ORDINATION. 

The  Chxuch  of  Rome  makes  ordination  a  sacrament  Dens, 
in  his  Theologia,  voL  ii,  p.  86,  Dublin  edition,  1882,  asks:  "Quid 
est  sacramentum  ordinis  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  Est  sacramentum 
noy»  legis  quo  spiritualis  potestas  confeter  et  gratia  ad  ecclesi- 
astica  munia  rite  decenterque  obeunda."  It  is  a  sacrament  of 
the  new  law-  by  which  is  conferred  power  and  grace  for  duly 
and  appropriate  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  * 

By  the  Episcopal  theory :  "  It  is  the  act  of  conferring  holy 
orders  or  sacerdotal  powers,  by  means  of  which  office-bearers 
are  made  a  spiritual  order,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  in  things  wherewith  others  may  not  meddla" 
According  to  the  "  form  and  manner  of  ordaining  priests," 
"  The  bishop,  with  the  priests  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  on 
every  one  that  receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  the  bishop 
saying,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  committed  unto  thee,  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands : 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  ar^  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained" 

The  Presbyterian  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Hill  in  his 
Lectures  on  Divinity,  vol.  ii,  p.  489,  8d  edition,  1888  :  "  Ordi- 
nation is  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  conveying  a  character 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  office-bearers  of  his  church." 
"  Every  one  who  is  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  office-bearers  of  the  church,  becomes  a  minister  of  the 
church  universal.  He  is  invested  with  that  character  in  a 
manner  most  agreeable  to  the  example  and  directions  contained 
in  the  New  Testament;  and  by  this  investiture  he  receives  au- 
thority to  preform  all  the  acts  belonging  to  the  character." 

The  Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  under  the  head  "  Divine 
right  of  the  Gospel  ministry,"  say :  "  Ordination  makes  a  man  a 
minister  that  was  not  one  before ;  and  consequently  the  essence 
of  the  ministerial  call  consists  in  it,  not  in  election."  The  uni- 
versal practice  among  Presbyterians  releases  the  ordained  per- 
son from  all  responsibility  to  the  particular  church  of  which  he 
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was  a  member,  and  that  church  from  all  watch  over  him.  He 
is  responsible  only  to  his  Presbytery,  and  if  he  becomes  an 
offender  he  can  only  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Thus  he  belongs 
to  a  superior  order,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  brotherhood 
of  the  church. 

The  Congregational  view  is  thus  stated  in  the  Cambridge 
Platform:  "This  ordination  we  account  but  the  solemn  put- 
ting a  man  into  his  place  and  office  in  the  church,  whereunto 
he  had  right  before  by  election :  being  like  the  installing  of  a 
magistrate  in  the  commonwealth."  "  As  for  ordination,"  says 
John  Milton,  "  what  is  it  but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward 
sign  or  symbol  of  admission?  It  creates  nothing,  it  confers 
nothing ;  it  is  the  inward  calling  of  Ood  that  makes  a  minister, 
and  his  own  painful  study  and  diligence  that  manures  and  im- 
proves his  ministerial  gifts." 

Thus  the  Papal,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Presbyterian  theo- 
ries maintain  that  there  is  something  mysterious  which  meta- 
morphoses a  layman  into  a  clergyman.  The  method  is  not 
clearly  defined ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  to  the  same  exact  process ; 
but  they  agree  in  this,  that  something  is  received  by  the 
ordained  man  which  he  had  not  before,  and  which  is  commani- 
cated  to  him  only  in  the  external  act  called  ordination,  effected 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  proper  office-bearers  in 
the  church. 

If  such  are  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will 
appear  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  Greek.  There 
are  thirteen  words  which  in  the  received  version  are  trans- 
lated ordained.  Seven  of  these  have  no  reference  to  the  plac- 
ing of  men  in  office,  viz : 

1.  Staracrcrco  occurs  sixteen  times,  and  only  thrice  ordain  ; 
1  Cor.  vii,  17,  "so  ordain  I  in  all  the  churches;"  ix,  14,  **even 
so  hath  the  Lord  ordained ;  GhiL  iii,  19,  "  It  was  ordained  by 
angels."  In  neither  is  there  a  setting  apart  to  office.  It  is 
generally  rendered  command,  appoint,  set  in  order.  Robinson's 
N.  T.  Lex.,  to  arrange  throughout,  to  dispose  in  order. 

2.  xaracrxevaSco  is  found  eleven  times  and  only  once  is 
translated  ordain,  Heb.  ix,  6,  "  when  these  things  were  thus  or- 
dained," that  is,  the  things  of  the  tabernacle.  It  is  usually 
rendered,  to  prepare ;  Robinson's  Lex.,  prepare  folly. 
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3.  xpiva>  occurs  one  hundred  and  nine  times  and  is  only 
once  rendered  ordain,  Acts  xvi,  4,  "  decrees  to  keep  which  were 
ordained,"  etc*.. ;  usually  translated  sue,  judge,  determine,  con- 
demn, avenge,  etc 

4  npoopi^Go  occurs  six  times,  once  ordained,  1  Cor.  ii,  7, 
"which  God  ordained,"  literally  preordained.  Usually  ren- 
dered determined,  before,  predestinata 

5.  raaaoo  is  found  eight  times.  Robinson's  N.  T.  Lex.,  to 
order,  to  set  in  order,  arrange ;  twice  ordained,  Acts  xiii,  48, 
"  were  ordained  to  eternal  life ;"  Romans  xiii,  1,  "  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.'' 

6.  TtpoypcKpoD  is  found  five  times,  usually  to  write  before ; 
once  ordained,  Jude  4,  "  before  of  old  ordained." 

7.  Tcpoerot/Aa^cOf  only  twice,  as  Rom.  ix,  23,  "  which  he  had 
afore  prepared,"  and  Eph.  ii,  40,  "  which  God  had  before  or- 
dained." 

As  in  neither  of  these  does  the  word  ordain  refer  to  the 
setting  apart  of  men  to  office,  we  turn  to  the  remaining  six  words. 
Do  these,  or  any  one  of  them,  clearly  denote  the  imparting  of 
any  new  or  spiritual  powers,  by  virtue  of  the  imposition  of 
hands,  or  any  performance  on  the  part  of  those  who  officiate  ? 
The  words  will  speak  for  themselves. 

1.  noiioo  occurs  five  hundred  and  forty-two  times,  and  is 
translated  by  words  which  express  the  simple  fact  of  making. 
The  one  exceptional  case  reads,  in  Mark  iii,  14,  **  Jesus  ordained 
twelve  to  be  with  himu"  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  it 
means  any  thing  more  than  that  the  twelve  were  made  his  at- 
tendants ;  much  less  that,  by  any  external  ceremony,  they  were 
set  apart  and  thus  received  new  spiritual  powers.  We  know 
from  the  record  that,  in  individual  cases,  the  Lord  simply  said, 
"  Follow  me  and  I  will  rnake  you  fishers  of  men,"  Matt,  iv,  19, 
and  Mark  i,  17,  where  the  same  word  is  also  translated  make. 
It  is  so  rendered  more  than  one  hundred  timea 

2.  riBrffJLi  is  found  ninety-eight  times,  and  is  usually  ren- 
dered to  put,  to  make,  to  appoint ;  only  twice  is  it  translated 
ordain.  John  xv,  16,  "  I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you ;" 
1  Tim.  if,  7,  "  whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  apostle." 
In  2  Tim.  i,  11,  the  same  word  is  translated  "  whereunto  I  am 
appointed  a  preacher  and  apostlei"    The  latter  text  is  in  strict 
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keeping  with  the  more  uniform  rendering,  which  is,  to  put, 
place,  set,  etc. 

8.  yivofjLai  occurs  seven  hundred  and  eight  times,  and  is 
most  frequently  translated  to  be  done,  made,  and  only  once  is 
it  rendered  ordain.  Acts  i,  22,  "  one  must  be  ordained  to  be  a 
witness,"  etc.  This  whole  translation  is  instructive  and  worthy 
of  particular  attention.     Notice  the  following  fiwts. 

(1.)  One  person,  having  certain  specified  qualifications,  is  to 
be  ordained  to  be  a  witness,  etc.  (2.)  Two  men  are  selected 
who  have  the  qualifications.  (8.)  The  disciples,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (Acts  i,  14,  15),  prayed,  not  to  set  any 
one  apart,  not  to  confer  any  character  or  qualification, — ^not  to 
consecrate  any  one  to  office,  but  to  be  guided  in  casting  the  lot 
(ver.  24).  (4)  They,  by  lot,  elected  Matthias  (ver.  26),  and  by 
that  election  and  without  any  recorded  action  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  or  others,  "  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven"  (ver.  26). 
We  notice  here  that  the  ordination  was  the  election  of  Matthias. 
If  so  in  the  case  of  an  apostle,  and  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  apostles,  much  more  so  in  all  other  cases.  The 
apostle  Paul  says  of  himself,  Eph.  iii,  7,  "whereof  I  was  made 
a  minister."  Here  the  same  Greek  word  is  used  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  its  usual  rendering.  In  Gal.  i,  15,  he  more  definitely 
tells  how  he  was  made  a  minister  and  apostle.  "  It  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me 
by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach  Him 
among  the  Gentilea"  It  was  Paul's  call  "by  the  grace  of  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  him  "  that  ma^le  him  a  minister  and  apos- 
tle, and  not  any  external  ceremony.  In  his  second  letter  to 
Timothy,  i,  11,  he  says,  "  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher 
and  apostle." 

The  apostles  were  directed  by  Christ,  after  he  had  commis- 
sioned them,  Luke  xxiv,  49,-  "  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  Again,  Acts 
i,  8,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."  Accordingly  we  read  in  Acts  ii,  4,  **  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."    Their 
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investment  with  power  came  not  frpm  any  ceremony,  but  from 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  KaBiarrjfjLi:  out  of  twenty -two  times,  it  is  fourteen  times 
rendered  make,  made  or  maketh,  once  appoint,  once  conducted, 
once  set,  twice  is,  and  thrice  ordain  or  ordained,  viz :  Titus  i,  5, 
"  that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders  in  every  city."  But  in  Acts 
vi,  3,  on  the  occasion  of  the  deacons,  we  read,  "  Wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  the  busi- 
nesa"  Ver.  5,  "And  they  chose  Stephen,"  etc  Here  we  have 
the  same  Greek  word  rendered  appoint,  and  the  fact  of  an 
election  of  seven  men,  having  the  prescribed  qualifications.  The 
remaining  places  are,  Hebrews  v,  1,  "  High  priest  is  ordained 
for  men ;"  viii,  8,  "  High  priest  is  ordained  to  oflfer,"  etc  In 
vii,  28,  the  same  word  is  translated  maketh,  "for  the  law 
maketh  men  high  priests."  Robinson's  N.  T.  Lex.  defines  the 
word,  to  set  down,  to  sit,  to  place 

5  oplSco  is  found  eight  times,  thrice  determined,  once  de- 
terminate, once  declared,  once  limited  and  twice  ordained. 
Acts  X,  42,  "  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead;"  xvii,  81,  "judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained."  As  both  these  texts  have  reference  to  Christ,  they 
have  no  applicability  to  the  setting  apart  men  to  office 

6.  ^cz/oorov^<w.  This  is  the  only  remaining  word ;  it  occurs 
only  twice ;  once  it  is  rendered  ordained,  as  Acts  xiv,  28,  "  When 
they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church."  In  2  Cor. 
viii,  49,  the  word  is  rendered  chosen,  "  who  was  also  chosen  of 
the  churches  to  travel."  Which  is  the  more  appropriate  render- 
ing may  be  determined  from  the  word  itaelf,  which,  according 
to  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  means,  "  to  vote  in  an  assembly  by  ex- 
tending the  hands,  to  elect,  to  choose."  Robinson's  N.  T.  Lex., 
"  to  stretch  out  the  hand^  to  hold  up  the  hand,  as  in  voting,  hence 
to  vote  by  holding  up  the  hand  ;  in  N.  T.,  to  choose  by  vote,  to 
appoint"  This  indicates  that  the  elders  were  not  made  such 
by  any  external  rite  or  ceremony,  but  simply  by  choice  or  elec- 
tion, by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  of  the  electors.  The  ex- 
tended article  ordain  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  thus  con- 
cludes :  "To  ordain  is  used  as  the  representative  of  many  different 
Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  and  usually  in  a  general  sense  (equal 
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to  order^  constitute,  appoint)  without  involving  any  technical  or 
ceremonial  significance."  F.  W.  Newman,  fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England,  says,  "the  word  ordained  is  inexcosablj 
interpolated  in  the  English  version  of  Acts  i,  22.  In  Titus  i,  5^ 
the  Greek  word  is  xaratjrtfijffiy  set  or  set  up,  and  in  Acts  xiv, 
28,  it  is  ^£iporovj7<yafvr£j,  having  elected,  properly  by  show  of 
hands,  though  abusively  llie  term  came  to  mean  simply  having 
chosen  or  nominated  (Acts  x,  41,  chosen);  yet  in  2  Cor.  vii,  19 
(chosen  of  churches  to  travel),  it  seems  to  have  its  genuine 
democratic  sensa" 

This  examination  of  the  Greek  words  will  warrant  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  When  Christ  is  said  to  have  ordained  the  twelve  to  be  with 
him,  it  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  in  the  record,  be  taken 
to  sanction  the  theory  that  he  used  any  external  rite  or  cere- 
mony, and  thus  in  a  mysterious  manner  metamorphosed  a  lay- 
man into  a  clergyman,  by  communicating  a  spiritual  character 
and  powers.  Christ  made  them  his  disciples  simply  by  his 
own  xshoice  or  election. 

2.  When  Peter  said  "  one  must  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness," 
eta,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that,  by  any  external  rite 
or  ceremony,  a  new  character  or  new  qualifications  were  myste- 
riously communicated.  The  men  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. The  praying  was  neither  for  nor  over  the  men,  but 
for  the  divine  guidance  in  the  choice  or  election.  When  the 
lot  resulted  in  favor  of  Matthias,  without  any  more  praying, 
and  with  no  laying  on  of  hands,  "  he  was  numbered  with  the 
eleven."    It  was  the  election  that  made  him  an  apostle. 

8.  When  Paul  said  "  Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher 
and  apostle,"  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  he  was  consecrated 
by  prayer  and  special  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that 
thus  spiritual  and  apostolic  powers  were  mysteriously  eommoni- 
cated  to  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Ananias,  to  whom  the 
blinded  Saul  was  sent,  performed  the  office  of  a  oonsecratiDg 
bishop.  All  that  the  record  teUs  is  that  Ananias,  being 
assured  from  God  that  Saul  '*  is  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,"  etc,  then  putting  his  hands  on  him, 
said,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mightest 
receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost    And  imme- 
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diately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales,  and  he 
received  sight  forthwith  and  arose  and  was  baptized."  What 
the  disciple  Ananias  did  was  at  the  divine  command  to  remove 
the  blindness  and  restore  Saul  to  his  natural  sight  This  was  a 
physical  and  not  a  spiritual  operation.  Acts  ix,  12,  "Putting 
his  hands  on  him  that  l)e  might  receive  his  sight"  Of  his  spir- 
itual endowment  he  says :  "  W  hereunto  I  was  appointed  a 
preacher  and  apostle  and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,"  2  Tim.  i,  11. 
Again,  "Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift 
of  the  grace  of  Qtod  given  unto  me  by  the  eflEectual  working  of 
his  power, — ^that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,"  Eph.  iii,  7,  8.  Again,  "  When  it 
pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me,"  GaL  i,  15-17.  Thus  his  divine 
election  made  him  a  preacher  and  apostle,  and  not  any  external 
religions  rite  or  ceremony  or  human  manipulation. 

4  When  the  apostles  and  others  ordained  elders  in  every 
church,  elder  and  bishop  being  convertable  terms,  meaning  the 
same,  bishop  being  Greek  and  elder  Hebrew,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  apply  a  modem  ecclesiastical  meaning  to  the  word, 
and  conclude  that  they  were  constituted  elders  by  some  ex- 
ternal religious  service  by  which  was  communicated  to  them  a 
specific  character,  spiritual  powers,  since  the  Greek  word  clearly 
means  only  appointment  or  designation  or  election  by  the  lifting 
up  of  the  hand  R  W.  Newman,  already  quoted,  says,  "  In  1 
Cor.  xvi,  16,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanus  to  have  volunteered 
the  task  of  ministering  to  the  saints ;  and  that  this  was  a  min- 
istry of  the  word  is  evident  &om  the  apostles  urging  the  church 
to  submit  themselves  to  such.  It  would  appear  that  a  formal 
investiture  into  the  oflBice  was  not  yet  regarded  essential." 

6.  When  a  successor  was  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas,  it  was 
done  simply  by  the  casting  of  the  lot  or  choosing.  When  dea- 
cons were  to  be  obtained  the  multitude  of  the  brethren  chose 
seven  men,  having  the  prescribed  qualifications,  whom  they  set 
before  the  apostles,  and  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them.    There  is  no  intimation  that,  by  this  act  of  lay- 
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ing  their  bands  on  them,  after  and  not  while  praying,  anything 
official  was  communicated  to  these  seven  men  which  they  did 
not  before  possess.  It  was  a  Jewish  as  well  as  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom to  lay  the  hand  on  the  head  of  those  from  whom  blessings 
are  desired  So  the  apostles  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
choice  and  implored  for  tbem  the  divine  blessing. 

6.  When  messengers  of  the  churches  were  to  travel  with  the 
apostles,  they  were  chosen  by  the  brethren.  Thus  carefully  do 
the  Scriptures  maintain  the  right  of  the  churches,  as  the  original 
depositains  of  authority,  and  competent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  to  elect  or  choose  their  own  ministers  and  messcDgers 
and  the  officers  authenticated  by  the  New  Testament  This 
power,  originally  given  to  individual  churches,  is  not  transfer- 
able to  any  other  organization. 

If,  according  to  the  Papal,  the  Episcopal,  and  the  Presby- 
terian theory,  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  proper  officers 
alone  constitutes  a  man  a  minister,  conveys  a  character  and 
communicates  spiritual  power,'  it  is  strange  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  do  not  make  so  important  and  essential 
a  matter  perfectly  clear.  If  imposition  of  hands,  communi- 
cating new  and  spiritual  powers,  the  theory  of  these  denom- 
inations, is  the  true  and  scriptural  one,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  in  no  instance,  does  either  Christ  or  his  apostles  give 
directions  as  to  this  necessary  ordinance.  No  intimation  is 
found  that  any  external  religious  ceremony  was  essential  to 
making  a  minister.  Much  less  do  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
no  man  can  become  a  minister  unless  a  particular  form  is 
submitted  to  or  unless  a  specified  person  or  persons,  by  a 
particular  act,  convey  to  him  his  ministerial  character  and 
functions  We  have  seen  that  the  Greek  words  of  the  New 
Testament  do  not  sustain  any  such  notion. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  not  only  the  power 
to  work  miracles,  but  also  to  bestow  that  gift  on  othera  Keep- 
ing this  fact  in  mind  wOl  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  laying  on  of  their  handa 
Let  us  notice  these  texta  Acts  viii,  17,  of  Peter  and  Philip  it  is 
recorded,  and  **  they  laid  their  hands  on  them  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost"  That  this  was  miraculous  power  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  Simon  Magus  saw  that  through  laying  on 
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of  the  apostle's  hands  the  Holy  G-host  was  given,  he  offered  them 
money,  saying,  '^  G-ive  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I 
lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  Again  it  is  writ- 
ten, Acts  xix,  6,  *'  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophecied ;"  also  xxviii,  8,  when  the  father  of  Publius  lay 
sick,  "  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him 
and  healed  him."  These  examples  obviously  refer  to  miracu- 
lous powers. 

In  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  we  read,  ^^  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery." 

That  something  was  communicated  seems  to  be  clear.  What 
the  endowment  was  and  by  whom  conferred,  by  presbytery  or 
Paul,  is  not  obvious  from  this  text  In  2  Tim.  i,  6,  Paul  says, 
"  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands"  These  prob- 
ably refer  to  the  same  act.  As  according  to  Lardner,  ^^  apostles 
only  are  allowed  to  have  had  the  power  and  privil^e  of  convey- 
ing spiritual  gifts  to  other  Christians,"  then,  the  gift  must  have 
proceeded  from  Paul.  What  the  gift  was  may  perhaps  be 
learned  from  other  portions  of  his  writings,  where  the  same 
Greek  word  (xapiafia)  is  taken  not  only  for  the  grace  by  which 
we  are  fitted  for  an  office,  but  for  an  office  unto  which  men  are 
fitted  through  grace.  In  Bom.  i,  11,  he  says,  "I  long  to  see 
you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end 
ye  may  be  established."  As  in  that  age  miracles  were  wrought 
to  establish  the  doctrine,  miraculous  power  may  be  meant  In 
xii,  6,  he  says,  "having  then  gifts,  differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us,"  he  names  prophecy,  ministry,  exhor- 
tation, ruling,  and  shewing  mercy  or  benevolence.  In  1  Cor. 
xii,  4, — '*there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit — diver- 
sities of  administration  but  the  same  Lord, — diversities  of  ope- 
ration, but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  aU  in  all."  Among 
these  gifts  he  names  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  healing,  work- 
ing of  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues,  the  interpretation  of  tongues ;  any  one  of  these  may 
have  been  the  gift  received  by  Timothy  from  Paul.  The 
apostle,  1  Peter  iv,  10,  "  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
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even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God.'* 

In  1  Tim.  v,  22,  we  read,  ^'  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.  Keep  thyself  pure:' 
Macknight  says,  '^  Appoint  no  one  to  any  sacred  office  hastily, 
without  inquiring  into  his  character."  For  this  caution  there 
was  a  necessity,  as  unworthy  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus,  would  desire  the  power  to  work  miracles  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  To  bestow  this  upon  such  men,  or  to  appoint 
them  to  ministerial  work,  would  make  him  a  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins,  and  would  certainly  bring  both  Timothy  and  Chris- 
tianity into  disgrace ;  therefore  it  is  added,  "  keep  thyself  pure." 

In  Heb.  vi,  2,  it  is  written,  ^'  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and 
of  laying  on  of  hands."  This  text  it  is  conceded  has  no  refer- 
ence to  a  donation,  as  it  refers  to  the  laying  on  of  the  priest's 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

It  is  recorded  in  Acts  xiii,  1-S,  "  There  were  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers,  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon 
that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cerene,  Manaen  which  had 
been  brought  up  with  Ilerod  and  SauL  As  they  ministered  to 
the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them 
and  sent  them  away."  The  history  of  Barnabas  and  his  asso- 
ciation with  Saul  will  throw  light  upon  this  passage.  Barna- 
bas being  a  prominent  man,  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 
to  inquire  into  the  great  awakening  there. 

From  Antioch  he  goes  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  with  whom  he 
returns  to  Antioch,  where  they  labored  together  for  a  year. 
(Acts  xi,  26,  27.)  Next  they  are  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  alms 
(29, 80),  and  return  to  Antioch  (xii,  26).  Now  they  are  sent  forth 
on  a  mission  in  which  we  notice  (1)  that  there  was  no  election, 
but  an  express  command  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul,  not  to 
be  ministers,  for  this  they  already  were,  but  for  a  special  service. 
The  Greek  word  aq/opiSo  is  always  rendered  either  separate, 
or  divide,  or  sever.  Being  thus  designated,  they  departed  into 
Seleusia,  Cyprus,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor  (ver.  4, 
18.)  (2.)  There  was  no  conferring  of  spiritual  powers ;  Saul 
being  an  apostle,  already  had  them.     Barnabas,  we  are  told  (xi, 
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24),  was  *'a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  could 
not  receive  extraordinary  powers  from  the  prophets  and  teachers 
at  Antioch,  as  only  apostles  could  impart  extraordinary  gifts. 
(8.)  Fasting  and  prayer  were  natural  on  sending  these  beloved 
men  among  the  heathen.  (4)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  though 
not  to  confer  extraordinary  powers,  was  appropriate  as  express- 
ing approbation  and  imploring  a  blessing.  They  learned  this 
of  Christ,  who  when  there  were  "  brought  unto  him  little  chil- 
dren that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray,"  ^'  and  he 
took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,"  Matt  xix,  48,  and 
Mark  x,  16;  who  when  he  commissioned  his  apostles,  'Rifled 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them,"  Luke  xiv,  26.  We  are  told  in 
the  narrative,  Acts  xiv,  26,  the  exact  meaning  of  this  fasting, 
praying,  and  laying  on  of  hands.  '^  And  thence  sailed  (returned) 
to  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  recommended  to  the 
grace  of  God,  for,  the  work  which  they  fulfilled."  Again  "  Paul 
chose  Silas,  being  commended  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of 
God,"  XV,  40. 

On  the  whole,  this  inspired  narrative  does  not  sustain  the 
theory  of  communicating  spiritual  functions  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  When  the  seven  newly-elected  deacons  were  set 
before  the  apostles,  we  are  told,  **  when  they  had  prayed  they 
laid  their  hands  on  thenu"  It  is  not  stated,  in  the  record,  that 
any  supernatural  gift  was  bestowed.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
teaching,  supposition  cannot  be  received  as  proof  Before  the 
laying  on  of  hands  the  brethren  were  directed  "to  look  out 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  we  may  af^int  over  this  business,"  not  to  preach, 
but  to  "  serve  tables,"  to  look  after  the  temporal  necessities  of 
the  poor.  It  is  stated  that  "Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power, 
did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  peopla"  But  be- 
fore the  laying  on  of  hands  we  are  told  that  "he  was  a  man 
full  of  fiuth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  So  that  it  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  that  he  obtained  his  spiritual  gift  from  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  especially  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  others 
were  thus  endowed  by  that  act  The  imposition  of  hands,  in 
this  instance,  may  more  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  apostolic 
blessing  upon  the  special  service  to  which  they  had  been 
elected.     R  W.  Newman,  of  Balliol  College,  says :  "  Hands 
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were  first  laid  on,  not  to  bestow  an  office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiriV 
ual  gift*"  He  refers  in  proof  to  1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6; 
Acts  xiii,  8 ;  xiv,  26,  and  xv,  40. 

Tbere  has  grown  up,  fix>m  ecclesiastical  nsage,  a  meaning  of 
the  word  ordain  not  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  Hence  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  sense  difiera  from  the 
modem  ecclesiastical  usage."*  If  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  in  keeping  with  the  Papal,  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  platforms,  instead  of  allowing  the  use  of  so  many 
words,  of  diverse  meanings,  one  or  more  would  be  chosen 
which  would  convey  clear,  distinct,  and  unmistakable  direc- 
tions as  to  the  person  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  ordi- 
nation is  to  be  performed.  If  so  much,  as  is  claimed,  depends 
on  the  external  act,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  would  have  been  less  clear  and  explicit  in  this 
than  he  has  been  in  the  institution  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  We  cannot  admit  the  plea  that  we  are  to 
receive  the  "  Scriptures  as  they  were  interpreted  by  the  church 
during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour."  The  fathers  had  the  written  word,  so  have  we ;  they 
had  their  individual  responsibility,  so  have  we ;  they  had  no 
divine  authority  to  impose  their  views  upon  all  who  come  after 
them,  neither  have  we ;  they  were  not  infallible  but  liable  to 
be  mistaken,  the  same  is  true  of  us.  They  had  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  so  must  wa  The  Master  has  given 
to  them  and  us  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  supreme  and  only 


*  Says  the  Bev.  Thomas  PoweU  ia  his  **  Anti-Popery:**  "As  to  the  opinion  of 
Christian  writers  on  the  subject,  they  did  not,  for  above  a  thousand  yean  after  the 
apostles'  time,  define  what  they  considered  neoeasaiy  to  ordination.  When  they 
began  to  attempt  this,  some  fixed  upon  one  thing  and  some  upon  another  in  end> 
less  confusion.  Those  who  at  last  came  to  place  impomltion  of  handa  among  the 
Msenlkib,  did  it  upon  no  other  ground  than  this,  that  the  church  had  wiDed  it  to 
be  so  by  usage/*  *^  The  position  remains  inunovable,  that  there  is  no  command 
in  the  word  of  Ood  for  any  particular  action,  sign,  or  form  of  words,  as  neoeaaaiy 
to  ordination— consequently  imposition  of  hands  is  not  necessary  to  ordination. 
We  simply  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  words  used  by  the  Church  of  Borne  and 
the  Church  of  England,  *  Beceiye  thou  the  Holy  Ghost,*  were  not  used  by  the 
Christian  Church  for  aboYS  a  thousand  years  after  Ghiist** 
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infallible  authority  ;  it  is  then  to  the  New  Testament  we  must 
look,  and  hold  ourselves  and  others  to  that  ordeal.* 

From  this  careful  and  extended  examination  we  are  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  the  statement  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  New  Testament 
**This  ordination  we  account  but  the  solemn  putting  a  man  into 
his  place  and  office  in  the  church,  whereunto  he  had  right  be- 
fore by  election ;  being  like  the  installing  of  a  magistrate  in 
the  Commonwealth."  "  If  the  people  may  elect  officers,  which 
is  the  greater,  and  wherein  the  substance  of  the  office  doth  con- 
sist, they  may  much  more  (occasion  and  need  so  requiring)  im- 
pose hands  in  ordination,  which  is  less,  and  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  other." 

The  inauguration  of  U.  S.  Orant  did  not  make  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  the  parade,  magnificent 
and  imposing  as  it  was — ^it  was  not  the  solemn  oath  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chief  Justice ;  it  was  simply  and  alone  by  the 
election  of  the  people ;  that  made  him  President  The  inaug- 
ural services  were  appropriate  and  designated  the  time  when 
ofificial  responsibilities  commenced.  It  should. never,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  election  and  ordination  are  parts  of  one  trans- 
action ;  together  they  make  up  the  appointment  of  an  office- 
bearer. Much  misconception  has  arisen  &om  the  separation  of 
them  into  two  distinct  transactions]  both  are  often  compre- 
hended in  one  word,  as  xa^iarrffjLi^  to  appoint,  to  constitute. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  fix)m  the  treatise  of 
Professor  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.,  of  England,  on  **  The  Eccle- 

•  The  Bey.  A.  D.  Tait,  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  makes  this  emphatic  statement :  "  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  no 
viitoe  is  deriyed  from  the  person  laying  on  his  hands,  by  him  on  whom  they  are 
laid.  No  grace  is  conferred,  no  gift  bestowed,  no  qualification  communi- 
cated. The  mind  of  him  who  is  ordained  is  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  as  far 
as  the  imposition  of  hands  is  concerned.  He  has  the  same  ministerial  functions 
and  equal  executiye  powers  before  as  after  it  In  this  manner  we  dissociate  from 
the  practice  all  ideas  which  priestcraft  or  superstition  has  attached  to  ordination. 
We  diyest  it  of  the  extrinsic  and  the  accessory,  now  so  intimately  united  with  its 
▼ery  nature  as  to  form  an  essential  element  in  the  opinion  of  the  unreflecting.  By 
those  who  are  infected  with  the  prevalent  mysticism,  we  may  be  accused  of  mak- 
ing it  a  bare  unmeaning  ceremony,  a  mere  empty  form,  a  doctrine  which  leads,  as 
an  estimable  writer  has  said,  *  by  a  necessary  and  very  obvious  and  very  brief 
process  to  absolute  infidelity.* " 
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siastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded"  "  There  is 
a  sensaous  pietism  which  clings  to  fornas  more  than  verities,  to 
oatward  and  visible,  rather  than  the  inward  and  abstract.  The 
former  indeed  should  not  be  overlooked ;  but  it  is  inexpedient 
to  surround  them  with  an  air  and  aspect  of  importance,  as  if 
they  were  of  supreme  consequence.  The  ceremony  in  question 
is  not  an  unnecessary  ona  It  is  sjrmbolical  and  significant 
Usage  has  given  it  a  meaning.  It  indicates  designation  to  a 
particular  office  or  enterprise.  It  is  a  sign  by  which  the  object 
of  the  people's  choice  is  marked  out,  and  specially  commended 
to  the  grace  of  Him  by  whom  he  has  been  called.  In  this 
manner  he  is  inaugurated ;  the  outward  act  being  employed  to 
affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses."  '*  Imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  not  essential  as  a  mode  of  induction  to  the 
office  of  elder  or  deacon,  since  all  that  is  properly  meant  by 
ordination  is  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to  office."  "  Nothing 
appears  more  clear  than  that  the  mystery  of  modem  ordination 
was  once  unknown  to  the  apostolic  age." 
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AiOTCLK  IV.— HOW  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARE  HELPING 
THEIR  SISTERS.* 

The  work  which  is  being  done  for  women  at  the  present 
time  gives  illustration  of  the  fact  constantly  recurring  in 
human  affairs,  that  the  most  substantial  and  far  reaching  social 
movements  are  wrought  out  quietly,  and  come  slowly  toward 
maturity.  For  the  best  social  circles,  in  our  country,  are  per- 
vaded by  a  movement  for  woman's  welfare,  so  wide-spread  and 
even  now  so  fruitful,  as  to  promise  results  very  far  beyond 
any  contemplated  by  those  loud-mouthed  claimants  of  the 
**  rights  "  of  the  sex  to  whom  the  general  public  has  listened  so 
frequently. 

It  is  clear  enough,  indeed,  that  the  d^radation  of  woman,  in 
the  world,  has  not  as  yet  been  very  widely  or  thoroughly 
understood.  A  rapid  glance  may  show  this,  and  give  some 
Mi  gauge  of  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  remedy 
it  We  may  remember,  then,  firsts  that  the  women  of  the 
Indian  Empire  alone  are  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  human  raca 
Throughout  this  Empire,  women  on  the  approach  of  childbirth 
have  an  anguish  which  is  quite  unknown  to  mothers  in  Chris- 
tian lands — the  fear  that  their  child  may  be  a  daughter.  No 
joy  greets  the  coming  of  such  a  child  into  an  Indian  home.  The 
daughter  is  an  intruder,  without  claim  upon  maternal  affection. 
Caste  distinction  may  even  require  that  she  be  put  to  death. 
If  she  is  not,  she  must  be  married  in  seven  or  eight  years ; 
but  in  high  caste  particularly,  suitable  marriages  are  not  easily 
effected,  hence  the  only  way  of  escape  often  is  to  kill  a  girl 
as  soon  as  she  is  born.  A  skillful  pressure  on  the  neck,  a 
small  pill  of  opium,  would  be  often  resorted  to  if  governmental 
vigilance  were  not  feared,  but  in  most  cases  the  desired  end  can 
be  attained  by  other  meana  Intended  lack  of  care,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  will  easily  accomplish  what  is  sought  for. 
But  suppose  the  girl  to  live,  and  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 

^  Tlie  principal  Bouroefl  of  infonnation  for  this  Article  hare  been  the  publica- 
tkma  of  the  Sodetiea  named  within  it. 
VOL.   XXXII.  43 
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to  be  married  to  a  boy,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  older  than  her- 
self;  she  enters  his  house,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  to  live  in  a 
labyrinth  of  dark  passages,  small  damp  apartments  and  dirty 
enclosures,  from  out  which  many  wires  never  pass,  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  same  rooms,  sometimes  for  forty  years  or  more, 
without  the  sight  of  sun  or  moon,  or  outward  &ce  of  natora 
'*  When  I  teach  in  one  house,"  says  Miss  Brittan,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  in  India,  '^  I  sit  upstairs  in  a  little  verandah, 
which  is  walled  all  around  Into  the  verandah  a  strongly 
barred  window  opens,  behind  which  sit  the  women  who  are 
being  taught,  passing  th^  books  and  work  through  the  bars. 
I  always  think  olF  our  Saviour's  words,  when  visiting  them,  *  I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.' ''  '*  A  woman,  whose 
eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  saw  a  flower  which  was  brought 
her  to  copy  in  wool,  said :  '  Ah,  this  reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  I  was  a  child,  for  there  were  others  like  this  in  my  fiither's 
garden,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  for  so  long.'  Then,  pointing  a 
few  yards  before  her  to  a  high  wall  covered  with  dirt  and  moss, 
she  added,  *  That  is  the  only  prospect  I  have  had  for  years.' " 
....  "Yesterday,  I  entered  a  house  which  was  exactly  like 
those  I  had  read  of,  before  I  came  to  India.  The  babu,  or 
gentleman  of  the  house,  had  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  ele- 
gantly, rich  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  beautiful  paintings  and  statu- 
ary, with  a  centre-table  covered  with  vases  and  curiositie&  It 
xeally  was  refreshing  to  see  such  beauty  and  eleganca  But 
alas  I  I  was  shown  into  the  woman's  apartments  and  the  tears 
would  come  to  my  eyes,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to  restrain 
them.  Ah  I  how  sad!  The  babu  spoke  English  to  me  and 
was  a  gentleman;  his  wife  sat  on  a  dirty  mat,  which  was 
thrown  on  a  damp  stone  floor,  her  hair  uncombed,  her  one 
article  of  clothing,  a  sauree,  wretchedly  dirty,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  in  the  bare,  miserable  little  room  she  Uved 
in  was  that  of  lowest  heathenism.  As  I  saw  no  chair,  I  sat 
down  on  the  mat  beside  the  woman,  until  a  servant  brought 
me  one,  which  he  said  the  babu  had  sent  me." 

In  the  house  which  she  has  entered,  a  new  bride  is  con- 
stantly watched  by  mother-in-law  and  aunts.  She  has  little 
opportunity  of  solitude  with  her  husband ;  within  a  few  years 
she  may  be  obliged  to  share  her  rights  with  some  hated  rival; 
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at  best  her  life  is  a  continual  straggle.  Under  such  surround- 
ings children  grow  up  to  hate  each  other — strife  and  quarreling 
among  them  is  the  rule  of  the  day;  in  old  age«  if  the  mother 
ooDie  to  that,  her  own  ungovemed  passion  has  done  its  utmost 
upon  her,  and  has  usually  e£Euied  from  both  heart  and  coun- 
tenance evraything  that  is  lovely.  The  husband,  if  he  survive 
her,  is  not  slow  to  manifest  the  contempt  he  had  come  to  feel 
for  her,  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  being  released  from  such  a 
companion.  Ask  him,  then,  why  he  neglects  to  shave  his 
beard,  and  he  may  answer,  ''  Will  I  shave,  when  I  have  lost  an 
old  shoe?" 

And  yet,  however  bad  the  condition  of  the  Hindu  wife,  that 
of  the  Hindu  widow  is  woxsa  Condemned  to  a  perpetual 
widowhood,  she  is  treated  as  a  slave,  is  surrounded  with  the 
grossest  immorality,  and  in  multitudes  of  cases  is  murdered  by 
poison.  Indeed,  of  woman  generally,  the  law  of  Menu  declares 
that  she  has  no  business  with  the  texts  of  the  Yedas,  the  writ- 
ings of  her  religion.  No  sacrifice  or  religious  rite  is  permitted 
to  her  apart  from  her  husband,  and  Menu  classes  her  with  the 
stupid,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  deal  The  whole  exist- 
ence of  woman,  in  this  great  empire,  is  utterly  insignificant  and 
debased*  In  a  group  of  forty,  whom  Miss  Brittan  was  instruct- 
ing, not  one  even  knew  she  had  a  souL 

So  in  China,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  women,  the 
position  of  the  sex  is  so  pitiable  that  their  most  earnest  prayer 
through  life  is,  that  they  may  be  men  in  the  next  state  of  their 
existenca  In  many  families,  girls  have  no  individual  names, 
but  are  called  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4.  If  married,  they  are  simply  Mr. 
So-and-So's  wife ;  if  they  have  sons,  they  are  such  and  such  a 
boy's  mother.  In  a  single  Chinese  city  four  thousand  female 
infants  are  yearly  murdered  by  iheir  parents,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  resident  missionaries,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
averments  of  Mr.  Medhurst  in  his  recent  volume,  The  For- 
eigner in  Far  Ca&ay.  For  the  most  part  the  women  go  veiy 
little  out  of  their  filthy  and  comfortless  houses ;  they  herd  in 
these  with  pigs  and  other  animals;  myriads  of  them  are  labor- 
ing for  less  than  two  cents  j>er  c2tem,  and  opium  smoking  has 
widely  deadened  their  mental  and  moral  powers. 

All  through  the  Turkish  Empire,  moreover,  girls  are  never 
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counted  as  children  bj  their  &ther&  The  women  are  far  more 
ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden  than  the  men  ;  kept  from  book- 
learning,  that  they  may  labor  outside  the  house  as  well  as  in  it; 
forbidden  to  speak  aloud,  for  a  year  after  marriage,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  mothers-in-law ;  lodging  often  with  animals ;  tram- 
ing  their  children  in  every  superstition ;  in  some  places  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temples  before  they  have  given  birth 
to  two  infants ;  devoid  of  purity ;  shut  in  vast  numbers  within 
their  dwellings,  from  one  year  to  another;  themselves  the  great- 
est hindrances  to  the  prevalence  of  better  things,  they  drag  out 
their  miserable  days ;  and  all  this  by  million& 

In  Burmah,  Persia,  Siam,  Ceylon,  wherever  Christian  influ- 
ence does  not  dominate — signally,  also,  in  Africa — ^the  same 
wretchedness  prevails  among  women.  The  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  manual  labor  are  the  opposite  of  those  which  obtain 
in  Christian  countries,  an  evidence  of  the  last  stage  of  woman's 
degradation,  for  nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  this  in 
settling  her  mental,  spiritual,  and  social  status. 

Then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  these  countries,  as 
elsewhere,  women  beyond  men  are  the  shaping  factors  in  human 
society.  However  some  who  read  this  statement  may  r^ard 
it,  no  truth  is  better  known  to  those  fiimUiar  with  the  facts. 
Says  a  missionary  of  great  experience  in  India :  *'  There  is  an 
impression  that  the  Brahmin  woman  is  a  down-trodden  slave. 
She  is  degraded,  but  not  so  much  in  physical  degradation  as  in 
the  tearing  up  all  womanly  instinct,  and  in  imprisoning  her, 
while  the  husband  holds  the  key  as  her  inhuman  jailor.  Yet 
though  she  is  shut  up,  she  is  omnipotent  within.  The  breadth 
of  her  influence  diminishes,  but  it  becomes  intensified  in 
power.  As  soon  as  a  little  child  begins  to  lisp,  it  is  taught  the 
name  of  its  patron  deity ;  when  it  can  understand,  it  is  taught 
the  l^ends  of  that  god,  often  diabolical,  always  depraving. 
So  the  moral  poison  is  poured  into  its  soul  by  the  mother, 
until  it  grows  up  a  firm  idolater,  a  believer  in  all  heathen 
superstition,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  it  in  its  foulest  fi)rm8." 

Another  missionary,  in  Hindustan,  declares:  ''I  find  that 
little  permanent  impression  can  be  made  on  the  masses,  unless 
woman's  influence  is  brought  to  bear.  The  power  of  natire 
mothers  on  the  boy  of  five,  and  the  man  of  fifty,  recalls  the 
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remark  of  the  Jesuit  in  Europe,  when  it  was  said  that  few 
men  attended  the  churches :  '  Oh  I  we  do  not  care ;  we  have  the 
women,  and  through  them  we  work  both  on  men  and  chil- 
dren.'" Enlightened  natives  in  India  say:  "Thousands  of 
oar  young  men  here  are  Christians  in  head-belief,  but  the 
affections  of  our  hearts  prerent  an  open  profession  of  this  fidth. 
Were  we  to  do  this,  we  should  become  outcasts  from  our 
homes,  be  cursed  by  our  wives,  and  our  little  ones  be  taught  to 
hate  Ms;  tt  is  our  women  wh4>  keep  up  Hinduism  by  their  bigotry 
and  ignorance"  Very  pertinent  and  forcible,  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  the  testimony  of  the  late  William  H.  Seward,  in  his 
Travels  Around  the  World.  "The  remedy  for  India  is  and 
can  be  nothing  less  than  a  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  mind.  . 
....  The  work  of  regeneration  must  indeed  be  slow,  for  it 
requires  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  caste^  the  restora- 
tion of  womany  and  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  if  not  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  a  religion  more  rational  and  practical 
than  the  Brahminical  faith." 

Equally  great,  however,  with  the  degradation  of  women  in 
these  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
them  by  any  who  would  help  them.  Especially  has  this  been 
always  true  in  India  and  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Male  mis- 
sionaries could  not  approach  the  women  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. "It  is  utterly  impossible,"  says  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  "for  a  male 
preacher  to  make  any  attempt  for  the  culture  of  women."  A 
missionary  of  experience,  after  detailing  some  of  the  sorrows 
to  which  women  are  bom  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  adds :  "  In 
China,  we  must  have  native  female  agency.  Missionaries  might 
labor  for  thirty  years  in  a  place,  and  the  women  would  never 
hear  of  Jesu&"  Many  and  many  a  time  even  missionary  ladies 
have  made  the  attempt  to  reach  them,  only  to  be  repulsed.  Miss 
Fidelia  Fiske's  wonderful  work  among  Nestorian  girls,  narrated 
in  that  charming  book,  ^^  Woman  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia^" 
was  wholly  exceptional,  and  among  a  people  comparatively  few 
in  number — a  work  in  the  main,  too,  confined  to  youth.  In 
Turkey,  India,  and  China,  where  is,  in  our  day,  the  especial 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  three-fourtha  of  the 
women  have  been  thoroughly  sealed  against  any  influence  from 
without  their  own  houses,  until  the  last  few  years. 
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But  within  that  time  the  barriers  have  b^un  to  give  way. 
In  the  vast  Indian  Empire  thej  are  probably  more  generally 
removed  than  elsewhere^  How  &r  the  trivial  circnmstanoe  widi 
which  Miss  Brittan  and  her  co-laborers  have  often  connected 
this  result  was  influential,  we  cannot  say,  but  her  story  is  in- 
teresting and  very  probable.  She  tells  it  in  her  paper,  under 
the  title  What  a  pair  of  slippers  did  for  India.  The  story  is  of 
a  missionary  wife  plying  her  needle  to  finish  a  pair  of  slippers 
for  her  husband.  They  are  seen,  picked  up,  admired  by  a  na- 
tive Babu  or  gentleman — they  form  the  means  of  entry  to  the 
zenana,  that  his  wife  may  be  taught  to  make  them — ^this  is 
noised  abroad — a  '*  movement  begins,"  and  in  Miss  Brittan's 
glowing  utterance,  '^a  pair  of  slippers  has  become  the  instra- 
ment  of  letting  in  a  ray  of  light  upon  thousands  (of  women) 
who  for  ages  had  been  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death."  Whether  or  not  the  way  might  not  have  been  other- 
wise and  elsewhere  opened  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  occurrence  became  an  entering  wedge,  and 
led  to  new  effort  to  Christianize  the  women  of  Hindustan,  and 
with  them  the  women  of  the  world.  As  one  of  the  results,  we 
now  see  the  women  of  all  our  American  churches,  with  most 
praiseworthy  unanimity,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  they  can,  as  women,  to  bring  their  sisters  throughout  the 
world  out  of  the  d^radation  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

Such  are  the  aims  of  the  five  Missionary  Societies  of  Ameri- 
can Women,  now  in  successful  operation,  and  far  more  widely 
operative  than  is  generally  known.  These  are  all  voluntaiy 
societies,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  first  and  oldest 
of  them  settled,  years  ago,  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of 
sending  single  women  from  America  into  almost,  perhaps  quite, 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  labor  for  the  evangelisation  of 
heathen  women,  and  sustaining  them  by  the  exertions  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  This  Association  is  ''Thk 
Woman's  Uniok  Missionary  Society  of  Amkbica  for 
Heathen  Lands,"  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  1861  * 
It  is  an  independent  body,  responsible  only  to  its  wide  spread 
constituency  in  six  religious  denominations :  Presbyterian,  Con- 

*  Mrs.  T.  C.  DOREMXTS,  first  and  present  Prmdeni;  Miss  8.  D.  DoBBCua^  Oar- 
retpondSng  Seerek^^  4T  E.  aist  street,  New  York. 
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gregatioiuJ,  Beformed,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  It 
sends  abroad  and  supports  only  single  women  (giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  widows  and  daughters  of  missionaries)  ^*  to  train/' 
as  its  Constitution  declares,  **  and  superintend  native  women 
to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of  women  in  heathen  landa" 
No  lady  is  sent  to  a  mission  of  any  denomination  other  than 
her  own,  or  where  she  will  not  receive  suitable  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Second  in  order  of  establishment  was  the  ^'  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,''*  formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Januaiy, 
1868.  The  third  was  the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, "f 
formed  at  Boston,  March  80th,  1869.  In  1870,  a  fourth  was 
organized — the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, ":(  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa ;  and  a  fifth  at  Boston,  Masa,  April  8d,  1871,  the  "  Wo- 
man's Baptist  Missionary  Society."§  The  last  four  carry  on 
their  work  in  heathen  countries,  in  connection  with  and  in 
direct  aid  of  the  Missionary  Boards  of  their  respective  denom- 
inations, gathering  their  funds  in  the  United  States,  and  sus- 
taining such  lady  missionaries  abroad,  single  or  married,  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them,  by  these  Boards,  or  selected  by  them- 
selves and  their  auxiliaries.  They  have  the  entire  confidence 
of  these  denominational  Boards,  as  is  evident  from  the  fitct 
just  stated,  and  from  the  complete  endorsement  of  their  officers. 
Nor  has  there  arisen  in  their  mutual  relations,  hitherto,  any 

*  Mrs.  ALBBaT  Bowkeb,  Pretident;  Miss  Abbib  B.  CHUiD,  Eofne  Searekury^ 
1  Somerset  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Mosbs  SmrH,  PresidaU  Woman's  Booid 
of  Missions  for  the  Interior;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatohtobd,  Evanston,  SL,  and  Mrs. 
JOSHPK  B.  Lbaxb,  Ohicago,  EL,  Oorrtapwdifng  SeoretmrieB. 

t  Mis.  Bey.  Dr.  Pattbi,  Frmdeni,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  W.  R  Wabbsv,  Oor- 
responding  Secretary^  Oambridgeport,  Mass. 

t  Mrs.  W.  E.  SOHBKCK,  Preaideni;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fishbubh  and  Mrs.  S.  Kneass, 
Borne  Ckfrrespondkig  Secretaries^  1334  Ohestnnt  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Hoes,  Svanston,  HL,  Prendent  Woman's  Presbyterian  Boaid  of  Missions  of 
the  Northwest;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lavldt  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Elt,  Borne  Correapondinq 
Seerekuies,  Chicago,  HL 

§  Mrs.  Gardotbe  Oolbt,  Preaident;  Mrs.  0.  H.  Oabpebtxb,  Chrreapanding  Seo 
retary,  Newton  Center,  UBas.-^Preaident  of  W.  B.  M.  S.,  of  the  West,  at  Chicago, 
BL,  Mrs.  BOBSBT  Habbis;  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOlxav,  Oorreaponding  Secretary, 
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question  of  practice  or  detail  which  has  given  rise  to  friction, 
and  their  concord  is  hearty. 

In  twelve  years,  since  1860,  these  women's  societies  have 
collected  and  disbursed,  in  the  aggregate,  $679,841.60.*  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission- 
ary Society  were  $64,207.18 ;  of  the  Woman's  Board  at  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago,  $61,019.89 ;  Methodist  Societies,  $64,920.00; 
Presbyterian,  $60,660.10;  and  Baptist,  $29,997.0a  The 
sources  of  pecuniary  supply  are  Annual  and  life  Memberships 
of  $1  and  $20,  $26,  $60  each ;  two  honorary  dignities,  in  the 
Methodist  organization,  of  manager  and  patron,  are  provided 
for  those  who  contribute  $100  and  $800,  and  for  those  lady 
collectors  who  make  themselves  responsible  for  gathering  not 
less  than  $20  per  annum,  for  five  years ;  and  the  establishment 
of  branch  and  auxiliary  societies,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  every  New  England  State,  in  New  York^ 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  California,  and  in  Canada.  '*  Mission  Bands" 
and  '^  Mission  Circles,"  as  tributaries,  do  a  work  not  unim- 
portant 

Every  society  has  its  own  missionary  periodical,  and  these  in 
some  cases  have  a  very  remunerative  circulation.  ITie  Mission- 
ary Link  is  issued  by  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society, 
once  in  two  months — Life  and  Light,  monthly,  by  the  Woman's 
Board  (Congregational)  at  Boston ;  The  Heathen  WotmoCs  Friend, 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  monthly ;  Woman^s  Work  for  Woman,  by  the  Presby- 
terian society,  once  in  two  months :  and  The  Helping  Hand  is 
published  monthly,  by  the  Baptist  society,  in  connection  with 
a  denominational  missionary  paper — The  Macedonian.  They 
are  filled  with  statements  and  appeals  connected  with  the  wants 
and  the  work  of  the  respective  associations.  Their  tone  is 
catholic  and  earnest 

*  The  Woman's  Union  MissionAiy  Society,  to  January,  1873,  $256,010.81; 
the  Woman's  Board  auzUiary  to  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  including  the  Sodefy  at  duago, 
m.,  to  January,  18*73,  |166,364.64;  Woman's  Sodefy  of  the  Methodist  Chuxth, 
with  all  branches,  to  March,  18*73,  $132,420.00;  Woman's  Presbyterian  Sodeties, 
to  April,  1873,  |91,641.'77;  Woman's  Baptist  Society,  including  that  at  Chicago, 
to  April,  1873, 143,414.38. 
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Already  these  several  bodies  of  women  support  one  hundred 
and  ninety  missionary  ladies,  with  three  hundred  native  helpers, 
for  the  most  part  converts  to  Christianity,  employed  as  teachers, 
Bible  readers,  etc.  Of  these,  sixty  missionaries  are  in  India, 
thirty  in  Turkey,  the  others  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Greece, 
Spain,  Mexico,  South  America,  Siam,  Burmah,  Persia,  and 
with  the  North  American  Indians.  All  the  organizations 
together  sustain  two  hundred  schools,  including  five  orphanages, 
two  under  the  care  of  the  Woman *s  Union  Missionary  Society 
and  three  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  society.  Other 
schools  receive  aid.  More  than  four  hundred  children,  also, 
are  supported  in  these  institutions. 

Quite  away  from  the  excitement  of  more  open  and  promi- 
nent activities  in  the  daily  life  of  oar  commanities,  the  agen- 
cies which  create  and  uphold  these  societies  are  to  be  met  with 
on  every  hand.  Nearly  outside  the  notice  of  that  omnivorous 
daily  press,  which  goes  so  far  toward  the  extinction  of  any 
private  existence  and  labor,  they  are  operating  with  swifter  and 
swifter  impetus.  A  holy  enthusiasm  inspires  and  attends  them, 
which  has  been  accompanied  thus  far  with  remarkably  good 
judgment  The  extent  and  methods  of  exertion  at  home, 
equally  with  the  results  secured  abroad,  attest  the  complete 
siucerity  of  the  women  who  have  set  their  hands  to  the  work. 
No  Christian  enterprise  of  permanence  has  so  steadily  gathered 
strength,  or  drawn  to  its  aid,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  such  wide 
and  generous  cooperation  among  its  legitimate  supporters. 

The  fertility  of  resource  and  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  home  field  deserves  especial  notica  Entire  fami- 
lies, lai^e  majorities  in  churches,  whole  Sabbath  schools,  from 
the  women  in  the  Bible  classes  to  the  little  children  in  the  infant 
classes,  even  entire  religious  communities,  are  under  cheerful 
contribution.  Very  many  auxiliaries  are  to  be  found  on  "  Home 
Missionary"  fields  in  Western  States.  The  women  in  the 
American  churches  who  have  hitherto  lacked  "  something  to 
do,"  seem  here  to  have  found  an  opportunity  for  labor  brought 
directly  to  their  hand.  And  they  have  accepted  it  The  story 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  'been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  fitting  contributions  into  the  treasuries  of  these 
societies  is  truly  aflfecting.     All  classes,  all  ages,  seem  to  have 
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been  thoroughly  interested.  Even  orphans  in  some  of  our 
asylums  have  contributed  to  educate  children  in  the  lands 
whose  moral  darkness  is  a  thick  palL  A  most  touching  gift» 
the  result  of  their  own  efforts,  came  from  the  women  in  one  of 
our  cities  who  are  inmates  of  one  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions which  have  for  their  object  the  reclaiming  of  those  whose 
life  is  wretched  with  the  guilt  which  society  rarely  foigivea 
'^  To  a  company  of  such,  poverty  stricken  in  body  and  soul, 
Miss  Brittan  once  told  her  story  of  the  saddened  homes  in  that 
Eastern  land  of  sorrow,  and  with  one  impulse,  realissing  what 
Christian  love  and  forbearance  had  done  for  them,  they  resolved 
to  lay  aside  a  penny  of  their  weekly  incomes  to  send  forth  more 
messengers  of  the  Cross,  nor  did  they  rest  until  they  had  sent  a 
sum  amounting  to  $80/'  It  was  not  mere  enthusiasm  which 
said  of  the  whole  great  movement— "the  spark  lay  covered 
ready  for  the  kindling,  and  the  letters  diat  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  expressing  joy  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken, 
interest  in  its  success,  and  a  desire  to  have  part,  however  hum- 
ble, in  it,  all  show  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  to  enter 
this  special  field." 

The  women  who  have  gone  from  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  these  societies  as  missionaries  are  many  of  them 
well  known  as  some  of  the  noblest  women  the  countxy  con- 
tained— ^many  of  them  are  persons  of  the  highest  culture. 
Their  consecration  is  unbounded.  Daily  discomforts,  to  which 
they  had  been  before  all  their  lives  strangers,  have  not  hindered 
them  from  penetrating  the  houses  where  they  find  the  subjects 
of  their  efforts ;  they  teach  in  native  schools,  joyful  to  mould 
the  often  unpromising  material ;  supervise  the  labors  of  native 
Bible  women,  who  go  where  they  cannot  as  yet  eatsr ;  admin- 
ister orphanages;  prescribe  for  and  attend  upon  the  sick; 
through  all  preaching  the  "glad  tidings  "  of  a  Great  Physician, 
and  sending  home  to  this  country  and  to  the  world  electric 
words  of  appeal  Mr&  Rhea  of  Persia  writes  to  "  eight  hundred 
women"  in  Boston,  Masa  : 

*'  You  rejoice  that  mj  picture  is  not  your  photograph.  Whj  la  it  not  T  Be- 
cause GHBisr  died  and  yon  have  the  benefits  of  Wb  salvation ;  only  this.  Obt  be 
willing  to  dispense  abroad  the  streams  that  flow  from  this  living  loontain.  M 
others  drink  as  you  have  drank.    Send  to  Persia  for  our  dark  sisters  there,  from 
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jour  vaoem,  the  Ueasings  thai  so  9&pedMtij  exalt  women  1  It  is  your  work,  eight 
htmdradledieel  It  ieiqppiqpriete.  It  ie  fominine.  It  is  benevolent  Itisioipera- 
tive.    Do  it  for  Persia  I    Bo  it  lor  Christ" 

And,  now,  a  word  before  we  close  as  to  what  has  been 
aooompliahed  by  these  oiganizationa  It  may  be  said,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  results  already  secured  are  tangible,  and  full 
of  promise.  In  reality,  there  has  never  been  seen  more  inspir- 
ing and  hopeful  fruit  from  oiganized  Christian  effort,  in  any 
equal  period  of  time.  The  missionaries  of  these  societies  have 
gone  and  are  going  wherever  they  work  into  the  dark  homes 
of  those  distant  lands ;  they  have  long  ago  opened  the  doors 
which  have  been  hitherto  closed ;  they  have  entered  and  are 
sitting  with  the  occupants^  For  years  the  practicability 
of  all  this  has  been  an  accepted  fact,  and  for  years  in  those 
homes,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  it  includes,  has 
been  free  of  access  to  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  very 
l<Mig  since  a  bigoted  Hindu  was  heard  to  say:  ^'You  may 
educate  my  sons,  and  open  to  them  all  the  stores  of  knowledge ; 
but  my  daughters  you  must  not  approach,  however  benevolent 
your  designs,  for  they  must  marry  at  an  age  when  your  plans 
of  education  can  hardly  commenca  Their  ignorance  and 
seclusion  are  necessary  to  the  honor  of  my  &mily,  a  considera- 
tion of  greater  moment  with  me  than  their  mental  culture. '' 
Now  we  learn  that  not  only  are  schools  for  girls  sustained  by 
native  men,  but  that  a  magistrate  in  Bombay  desires  to  engage 
and  liberally  remunerate  a  governess  who  shall  instruct  his 
daughters  daily.  The  native  King  of  Jeypore,  an  independent 
Indian  State,  while  on  a  visit  to  Calcutta,  hearing  of  the  won- 
derful improvement  in  the  education  of  women,  was  led  to  see 
the  importance  of  introducing  the  system  concerning  which  he 
had  learned  into  his  own  province.  Miss  Brittan,  impressed 
with  his  enlightened  views,  accepted  his  ofEer  to  pay  the  travel- 
ing expenses  and  salary  of  any  lady  she  might  send  as  an 
instructor — as  well  as  to  provide  a  house  for  her  to  live  in,  and 
fiimish  books  and  materials  for  work.  A  native  Hindu  gentle- 
man said  to  Miss  Hook :  *'  Twenty  years  ago,  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  enter  our  houses,  and  now  our  old  habits  are 
gradually  breaking  down,  and  we  b^  you  to  come  and  give 
instruction  to  our  women.''    The  government  of  Japan  has 
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signified  its  wish  that  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society  who  went  out  in  1871  (Mrs.  Pruyn,  Misses 
Crosby  and  Pierson),  should  undertake  the  education  of  women 
of  the  higher  classe&  '^  The  women  of  Persia,"  says  Bev.  J. 
H.  Shedd,  ^'are  &r  more  accessible  than  the  same  class  in  India, 
and  the  work  from  house  to  house  is-  easier."  Miss  Brittan 
mentions  with  emphasis  the  change  of  views  which  has  taken 
place  since  her  first  identification  with  zenana  work.  She 
asserts,  '*  When  I  first  came  to  Calcutta,  not  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  knew  a  letter,  and  now  you  can  scarcely  enter  a 
respectable  house  where  at  least  one  cannot  read.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  has  become  so  general,  that  where  no  other 
teachers  can  be  obtained,  the  women  insist  on  their  boys  teaching 
them  on  their  return  from  school"  In  Turkey,  interest  in  the 
education  of  women  is  not  even  confined  to  those  who  have 
become  Protestant  in  their  religion,  but  is  felt  alike  by 
Armenians  and  Turks.  And,  in  the  same  way,  there  is  a  won- 
derful opening  for  this  and  for  all  Christian  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  women,  in  China. 

And  every  blessing  carried  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  when- 
ever it  has  been  preached  in  purity,  has  attended  the  labors  of 
these  women  missionaries.  Regard  for  physical  well-being,  the 
employment  of  the  mind,  the  education  of  public  sentimeut 
concerning  the  capacity  and  the  mission  of  women,  are  coming 
to  be  realities.  The  adaptations  of  women  for  congenial  and 
useful  employment  outside  of  purely  domestic  occupations,  are 
discerned,  and  the  industries  are  to  some  extent  made  ready 
through  which  they  may  be  helps  to  others.  Old  pernicious 
prejudices  and  practices  of  all  sorts  give  way.  '^  On  the  steamer 
from  Madras,"  says  Miss  Lathrop  of  Bengalore,  in  India,  "was 
a  Bengali  woman  traveling  with  her  husband,  and  two  little 
children.  She  sat  at  the  table  with  us  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  lady.  Two  years  ago,  this  woman  was  living  as  secluded  as 
any  we  visit"  Mrs.  Page  of  Calcutta  says :  "  Beally  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  that  many  national  prejudices  have  vanished,  and 
strange  old  superstitions  are  giving  way.  Sometimes  I  have 
pointed  to  an  idol  and  asked  a  woman,  '  Do  you  worship  tliat?' 
The  rejoinder  has  been  *  No,  I  believe  in  Gtod  ;  that  image  be- 
longs to  some  one  in  the  house.' " 
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Female  missionary  physicians,  educated  in  the  United  States, 
teach  the  laws  of  health  in  more  than  one  country  in  Asia,  and 
while  practicing  their  profession,  lift  the  souls  of  women  out  of 
moral  death  to  spiritual  life.  The  credibly  attested  records 
which  have  been  published  of  the  mighty  movements  which 
have  brought  light  and  order  and  tenderness  to  multitudes  of 
women  who  had  been  foul  with  strife  and  bitterness  of  soul, 
strike  one  in  the  reading  with  more  force  and  wonder  than  any 
perusal  of  fictitious  pictures  of  oriental  fancy  in  our  younger 
days.  These  have  taken  place  in  almost  all  the  countries  where 
the  missionaries  of  these  societies  have  labored. 

The  stories  which  are  told  of  aspirations  kindled  in  the  de- 
graded miuds  of  women  are  the  same  in  all  countries.  In 
Marash,  the  very  poor  mothers  brought  their  infemts  to  the 
meetings,  that  they  themselves  might  be  able  to  coma  Anna, 
an  Armenian  woman,  at  Harpoot,  begged  Miss  West  to  let  her 
come  to  the  school,  that  she  might  preach  to  Turkish  women, 
and  she  was  denied,  until  she  said :  "Well,  teacher,  if  I  cannot 
come,  will  you  leave  the  door  open  and  let  me  sit  upon  the  step, 
that  I  may  hear  all  I  can  ?"  Eventually  she  had  twenty-seven 
Armenian  and  sixty  Turkish  women  in  her  own  school,  and 
went  preaching  with  her  husband,  through  the  villages.  In 
India  poor  women  have  been  known  to  carry  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  fields  where  they  went  to  labor,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  work,  while  their  companions  lounged,  have  taken  up 
their  books.  '*  I  boiled  my  rice  with  one  eye,  and  gave  the 
other  to  the  book,"  said  one  whose  progress  was  a  joyful  sur- 
prise. **  Do  not  give  me  any  writing  from  that  reading  book," 
said  a  Hindu  lady  to  Miss  Caddy,  "  for  I  can  copy  from  that 
at  any  tima  GKve  me  a  text  fix)m  your  Bible,  for  I  cannot 
have  that  always." 

But  to  any  fair  view  of  results,  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  agency  of  natives  trained  by  the  missionaries  to 
be  preachers,  and  readers,  and  Christian  workers  in  other  capaci- 
ties, is  essential  Miss  West  tells  of  "  Soul-loving  Societies" 
formed  among  women  in  Turkey,  their  members  banded  to 
spend  apart  of  one  day,  every  week,  in  visiting  fix)m  house  to 
house  to  talk  of  Christ  The  native  women  go  and  read,  and 
preach,  in  India,  speaking  of  native  idols  as  none  who  have  not 
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been  heathen  can  ever  do,  ridiculing  the  mad  and  wood  of 
which  men  make  images  which  look  worse  than  thej  them- 
selves  do,  which  cannot  even  save  themselves  from  sinking  mto 
the  slime  if  he  who  worships  hurls  them  there ;  and  then  looking 
up  at  the  grand  heavens^  one  of  them  said : — '^  Hb  who  spread 
out,  that  is  my  Swahht"  (Lord). 

Everywhere  the  native  women  profess  their  fidth  in  Jesus; 
they  seek  the  identification  with  Christians  that  shall  mark  and 
keep  them  such.  Against  any  opposition  they  hold  to  Christ; 
converted  perhaps  while  they  are  betrothed  to  heaUien  boys, 
they  undergo  severity  of  persecution,  even  to  death,  rather  tlum 
renounce  their  faith.  They  strip  themselves  of  personal  adorn- 
ments that  they  may  build  their  churches,  support  their  native 
pastors — send  to  the  heathen  around  them  or  far  away,  who 
have  never  heard  it,  the  "good  news'*  of  God;  they  have 
organized  societies  among  themselves,  auxiliary  to  the  Women's 
Societies,  here,  of  which  we  are  writing. 

Does  any  one  ask  for  the  personal  character  which  has  been 
developed  in  these  heathen  women  7  Let  it  be  answered,  it  is 
that  wherein  they  wish  above  all  else  to  be  like  the  Divine 
Master,  by  compliance  with  all  his  words. 

For  illustration : — Two  young  men  in  a  Bengali  fiunily  be- 
came Christians,  and  were  forbidden,  therefore,  to  dwell  at  home, 
although  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  home.  Having  taught 
one  of  their  sisters  to  read,  they  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  she  studied  in  secret,  until  at  length  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
opened  the  eyes  of  her  understanding  and  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian. Seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  she  confessed  her  &ith,  and 
asked  for  the  Scriptures  which  she  had  hidden.  Placing  them 
upon  her  head,  she  took  water  and  sprinkling  herself  ¥rith  it, 
said,  "  Oh,  Lord  Jesus  I  thou  didst  command  those  who  love 
thee  to  be  baptized.  I  am  ignorant  and  know  not  how  it  should 
be  done.    But  accept  this  my  imperfect  endeavor  to  fulfill  thy 

commands."    In  a  few  minutes  her  life  was  dosed 

These  are  the  petitions,  faithfully  translated,  from  the  prayer  of 
a  Hindu  widow.  ''Oh  Lord  I  thou  everlasting  Father,  my 
prayer  to  thee  is,  that  I  may  keep  thy  commandments  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  body,  and  daily  growing  in  knowledge 
and  righteousness,  please  thee.    Thou  husband  of  the  widow- 
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beside  thee  I  have  none  in  this  world ;  beside  thee  I  have  no 
leader.  Alas  I  I,  being  thy  child,  cannot  keep  thy  command- 
ments for  a  single  hour,  but  remaining  in  this  sinful  world, 
have  forgotten  thee.  Alas  1  He  who  is  our  life, — Him  know- 
ing we  know  not,  and  hearing  we  hear  not  Give  me  thy 
Spirit,  Lord,  that  he  may  enable  me  to  think  of  thea  Lord  of 
the  world  I  let  thy  will  be  the  will  of  the  whole  world ;  open 
thou  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  almost  prisoned  women  of  India. 
All  this  I  ask  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen." 

In  what  is  already  secured  lies  laige  hope  in  the  future,  for  the 
world  outside  Christendom.  Society  cannot  rise  above  the 
siaius  of  its  indiridual  members,  and  the  agency  for  its  resur- 
rection which  we  have  considered,  is  working  upon  the 
right  persons.  At  last,  those  who  shape  society  in  immense 
portions  of  the  earth,  are  themselves  being  moulded  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  model  Not  the  present 
generation,  perhaps  no  generation  will  speedily  see  its  fulness ; 
but  the  day  has  broken, ''  peace  b^^  to  settle  on  the  air — the 
prison  walls  are  giving  way"  in  permanent  realily  and  truth. 
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Aimcut  v.— FLIES  IN  THE  OINTMENT. 

In  the  history  of  Banyan's  religious  experience  he  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  he  dreamed  that  he  was  near  a  high  monntaiii 
occupied  by  good  people,  on  whose  sheltered  sides  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun  was  shining,  while  he  was  shivering  with  the 
cold.  Between  him  and  the  mountain  a  wall  intervened,  which 
he  was  quite  unable  to  get  over.  This  experience  of  the  great 
dreamer  has  often  been  paralleled,  we  imagine,  by  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  ascertain  and  fittingly  set  forth  to  their  fellow  men 
the  truths  contained  in  the  Word.  They  stand  at  an  enforced 
distance  from  the  chosen  text,  dimly  perceiving  the  thoughts 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  which  a  correct  unfolding  would  reveal;  and 
if,  perchance,  on  some  clear  morning  like  that  on  which  Chris- 
tian saw  the  towers  of  the  celestial  city,  the  preacher  is  fiivored 
with  a  sight  of  the  truth  in  its  fair  proportions,  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  marring  or  breaking  the  image  in  his  endeavor  to  hold 
it  up  to  the  view  of  others.  It  is  affecting  to  think  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  sermons,  good  in  their  arrangement  and  in  the 
truths  they  contain,  are  bereft  of  their  power  in  the  process  of 
delivery.  A  faulty  utterance  eclipses  enough  of  truth  every 
year  to  save  half  a  world  What  crowds  of  beautiful  thoughts 
every  Sabbath  are  smothered  in  the  mephitic  air  of  an  unappeas- 
able whina  How  often  a  discourse  that  belongs  to  the  very 
nobility  of  thought  is  unrecognized  in  the  unsightly  garb  in 
which  it  is  presented.  The  river  Danube,  we  are  told,  flows 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  fertile  countxy,  with  a  depth 
of  water  sufficient  to  float  large  ships ;  but  not  a  little  of  the 
wealth  gathered  from  its  banks  and  borne  on  its  bosom  is 
wrecked  upon  the  sandbars  that  stretch  across  its  mouths.  No 
man  can  number  the  argosies  of  thought  that  yearly  are 
stranded  in  the  attempt  to  get  them  over  the  obstructions  in 
our  moutha 

The  style  of  address  adopted  by  many  as  the  result  of  their 
studies  leads  to  forms  of  expression  not  fltted  to  arrest  attention. 
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Many  discourses  of  great  power,  so  far  as  the  thought  is  con- 
cerned, are  encased  in  such  faultless,  smooth-flowing  periods  as 
to  glide  over  the  minds  of  the  hearers  without  leaving  a  trace. 
Along  the  thoroughfares  of  thought  they  pass  as  harmlessly  as 
a  load  of  fixed  ammunition.  This  often  arises  from  adopting  the 
style  of  thought  and  method  of  address  employed  by  others  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  individuality.  The  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel  felt  that  they  could  fulfill  the  last  command  of  their 
Lord  by  imparting  to  others  what  he  had  made  known  to  them. 
Their  message  was  made  up  of  the  things  they  had  seen,  of  the 
words  they  had  heard,  of  the  fulness  of  the  grace  received  from 
loving  companionship  with  their  Lord ;  but  while  seeing  in 
substance  all  things  alike,  their  utterances  vary  with  their  dif- 
fering temperaments  and  their  individual  peculiarities.  Every 
truly  eflfective  preacher  since  their  day  has  become  so  by  essen- 
tially the  same  process.  The  truths  he  preaches  are  to  him 
living  verities.  He  has  seen  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life 
and  imparts  what  has  been  communicated  to  him.  But  in  doing 
this  lie  retains  his  personality.  The  Divine  Spirit  employed  the 
differing  tastes  and  temperaments  of  the  Evangelists  for  the  har- 
monious yet  differing  records  they  have  left.  "What  one  omitted 
secured  the  notice  of  another,  and  the  work  was  well  done  by 
men  who  used  the  powers  that  were  given  them  under  the  un- 
conscious guidance  of  the  Spirit  And  so,  when  the  true  preacher 
reads  Calvin  or  Wesley,  he  will  assimilate,  not  aggregate,  their 
thoughtSL  His  true  personality  will  grow  by  all  that  he  feeds  on, 
and  his  utterances  will  be  his  own,  and  in  their  shape  and  order 
will  reflect  his  own  individuality.  He  who  adopts  the  words  and 
manner  of  another  will  to  that  extent  change  from  the  living 
preacher  to  a  machine.  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul  has  no  power. 
There  is  an  apparatus  by  which  common  air  passed  through 
certain  substances  becomes  inflammable,  and  is  used  to  light 
dwellings.  But  it  is  quite  essential  to  the  successful  working 
of  the  process  that  the  air  be  pure,  i.  e.,  that  it  retain  all  its  con- 
stituent qualities  unmixed  with  any  others.  In  like  manner  he 
who  would  make  full  proof  of  the  ministry  must  secure  it  in 
the  faithful  employment  of  his  own  powers,  impressed  by  the 
truth  and  impelled  by  the  love  of  souls.  To  stretch  beyond  our 
measure  is  virtually  to  fall  short  of  it  We  not  unfrequently  see 
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those  who  have  become  bow-legged  in  running  the  way  of  God's 
commandments,  from  the  vain  endeavor  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
some  one  who  has  gone  that  way  before  theuL 

We  are  confident  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  has  been 
weakened  by  the  low  place  we  assign  to  extempore  speaking. 
Pastors  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  address  on  a  rainy  day, 
when  none  but  the  &ithful  are  present,  to  save  the  sermon  that 
was  prepared  for  all  the  people.  It  is  the  unwilling  resort  when 
called  upon  suddenly,  a  temporary  breast-work  of  brush  and 
stones  thrown  up  against  the  enemy.  It  is  employed  on  occa- 
sions when  things  crude  and  weak  may  be  said,  and  small  talk 
allowed.  Belatively  to  the  written  sermon,  it  occupies  the  place 
of  the  contribution  box  to  the  subscription  paper,  the  reoeptacle 
for  ready  and  small  changa  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
when  the  players  are  preparing  for  a  rehearsal,  one  of  them  who 
was  to  act  the  lion's  part  requests  that  it  may  be  handed  to  him, 
as  he  is  slow  of  learning.  The  reply  is,  ''  You  may  speak  your 
part  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring."  This  opinion  is 
still  extensively  cherished.  Speaking  without  notes  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  is  little  else  than  roaring.  But  we  are  certain 
that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  would  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
mode  of  address,  and  that  even  as  practiced  among  us  it  is  not 
seldom  more  effective  than  the  more  formal  and  studied  utter- 
ances of  the  pulpit  The  speaker  freed  from  the  constraint  oc- 
casioned by  his  notes,  "  with  heart  and  eyes  and  lifted  hands" 
brings  himself  into  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  desires  to 
benefit  If  his  words  are  less  studied,  they  possess  a  warmth 
and  power  not  found  in  the  more  formal  utterance.  Most  men 
prefer  warm  meals,  even  when  imperfectly  cooked,  to  oold  food, 
though  spiced  according  to  the  latest  French  recipes. 

Extempore  speaking  demands  that  the  theme  of  discourse  be 
fairly  studied,  and  that  the  speaker  so  join  himself  to  the  audi- 
ence as  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  and  manifested 
interest  The  notes  he  consults  must  be  the  faces  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  associations  of  the  place  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  have  come  to  be  benefited  will  be  the  willing  servitors,  to 
bring  forth  the  treasures  prepared  for  die  occasion.  If  com- 
pelled at  first  to  depend  upon  the  thoughts  especially  prepared, 
he  must  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  forage  for  his  sup- 
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plies  on  the  lands  he  has  come  to  conquer.  But  if  he  depends 
npon  himself  for  inspiration,  and  upon  his  previous  reflections 
for  the  words  he  shall  speak,  he  will  fail  The  method  and 
Older  of  the  written  discourse,  and  the  freedom  that  belongs  to 
extempore  speaking,  will  alike  be  wanting,  and  the  result  will 
excite  the  dislike  once  expressed  for  things  neither  cold  nor 
hot 

One  secret  of  their  success  who  are  eminent  as  extempore 
speakers  is  their  willingness  to  faiL  They  never  grow  excited 
lest  the  oil  in  the  cruse  should  fail  ere  the  half  hour  is  out. 
We  have  heard  sach  men  when  their  discourses  were  fiu:  below 
the  average  preaching  in  our  pulpits,  but  they  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  the  inevitable,  and  were  content  to  obtain  general 
success  with  occasional  failure.  An  extempore  performance 
is  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  moods  of  tbe  speaker,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  hearers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
beforehand  what  measure  of  success  shall  be  secured,  nor 
need  we  inquire  if  satisfied  that  the  method  on  the  whole  is  the 
best 

When  he  who  deceives  the  nations  shall  be  bound  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  there  will  go  with  him,  we  trust,  that  hurtful 
delusion,  that  the  art  of  speaking  is  of  little  consequence  com- 
paratively, and  that  our  great  effort  should  be  to  get  thoughts. 
But  thoughts  poorly  expressed  effect  but  little.  We  have 
seen  preachers  of  very  ordinary  thinking  power,  eminent  for 
their  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit  They  so  speak  the  word  that 
multitudes  both  of  the  Jews  and  Greek  believe.  Their  small 
shot  go  further  into  the  oaken  hearts  of  their  hearers  than  do 
the  bullets  of  their  stronger  brethren.  This  may  be  humbling 
to  our  pride,  but  the  £Btct  cannot  be  questioned.  Our  govern- 
ment is  not  satisfied  with  getting  the  best  ammunition  and  guns 
of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Time  and  money  are  freely 
spent  in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  that  they  may  use  with  the 
greatest  effect  their  weapons.  It  was  by  means  of  this  prac- 
tice that  our  sailors  were  able  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile  to  hit  the  Alabama  with  every  shot,  and  send  her  a  rid- 
dled hulk  to  the  bottom.  Should  not  every  minister  patientiy 
and  persistently  study  any  art  by  which  he  may  most  effec- 
tively oommend  the  message  he  has  received  to  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  watches  as  one  that  must  give  account 
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No  one  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  alL  There  are,  doubtless, 
those  whose  delivery  is  rendered  more  natural  and  effective  by 
the  use  of  notes,  and  whose  thoughts  lose  none  of  their  ease 
and  naturalness  by  being  committed  to  writing.  Members  of 
Yale  College  forty  years  ago,  have  not  forgotten  the  ready  and 
eloquent  utterances  of  Prof  Fitch,  when  his  carefully  prepared 
manuscript  was  before  him,  and  how,  when  he  ventured  away 
fix)m  it,  he  sunk  into  utter  mental  helplessness.  Each  one 
must  decide  to  which  he  is  best  adapted,  but  the  judg- 
ment can  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  vogue  among  us.  That  preachers  £ul  in  both  me- 
thods, is  not  questioned,  but  the  fidlure  in  one  case  is  not  as 
apparent  as  the  other.  If  the  written  sermon  is  ineffective,  the 
fact  is  not  apparent  on  the  instant  Its  delivery  fills  up  the 
hour,  and  all  goes  smoothly  on,  while  the  lost  train  of  thought, 
the  hesitating  expression,  and  the  possible  collapse  ere  the  mes- 
sage is  finished,  have  terrors  that  few  can  brave  and  to  the 
possibility  of  encountering  which  few  have  the  courage  to 
expose  themselves. 

We  think  that  almost  every  preacher  is  conscious  of  a  smn- 
ner  in  the  pulpit  that  lacks  the  naturalness  and  vigor  that  in 
other  places  he  exhibits.  He  knows  that  the  theme  chosen  is 
important,  that  its  unfolding  is  adapted  to  benefit  his  hearers. 
He  foresees  that  friends  will  sit  in  ranks  before  him  who  have 
come  to  be  benefited;  some,  it  may  be,  to  be  savingly  im- 
pressed. When  he  considers  what  he  has  to  say,  and  who  they 
are  that  shall  come  to  hear,  the  work  before  him  seems  most 
attractive,  and  with  willing  feet  he  hastens  to  the  place  of 
prayer;  but  somehow,  when  he  enters  upon  the  service,  he 
unwittingly  stiffens  into  a  formality  that  often  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  performing  a  task,  and  he  fidls  to  get  near  to 
those  whom  he  most  earnestly  desires  to  reach  and  to  benefit 

We  have  witnessed  the  transformation  wrought  upon  a  horse 
by  a  temporary  escape  from  accustomed  restraints.  His  infiimi- 
ties  forgotten,  with  head  erect,  his  neck  clothed  with  thunder, 
neighing  like  the  war-horse  when  he  snuffs  the  battle,  every 
movement  is  full  of  life  and  beauty.  But  when  the  hour  of 
service  arrives,  and,  secured  in  the  comer  of  a  fence,  the  halter 
is  replaced,  he  shambles  along  the  image  of  propriety  and  life- 
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lessness.  So  have  we  seen  men,  bright,  ready,  electric  every- 
where but  in  the  place  where  these  gifts  were  made  to  shine. 
And  all  this  when  the  associations  of  the  place  would  seem  to 
call  forth  resistlessly  every  power.  Why  this  is,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  explain.  But  to  search  persistently  for  the  right 
method  is  plainly  our  duty,  and  our  faintest  approach  to  it  we 
would  welcome  as  the  special  gift  of  God. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  join  in  that  very  senseless 
cry  against  the  ministry,  past  and  present,  which  some  are 
80  fond  of  raising.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  world  never 
heard  preaching  till,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  we  were  bom  and 
brought  out  No  one  can  look  at  the  condition  of  society  in 
New  England,  and  examine  the  influences  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  without  acknowledging  the  vast  and  beneficent  power  of 
its  ministry.  To  every  true  interest  of  society,  it  has  lent  its 
ready  and  efficient  aid.  It  has  labored  wisely  and  well  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  gospel  profitable  unto  all  things.  What  it  has 
done  so  weU,  it  should  by  all  means  attempt  to  do  better. 
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AmcLB  VI.  — DOCTRINAL   CREEDS  AS   TESTS  OF 
CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP, 

^'Father"  Newman,  in  that  polemic  of  masterly  English, 
the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua^  alluding  to  the  sentimental  tendencies 
which  he  deplored  in  the  Anglican  Church,  remarks  with  great 
force,  that  if  Christia.iity  is  not  a  dogma  it  is  nothing. 

We  accept  this  statement  An  undoctrinal  Chrisdanity 
would  be  as  powerless  as  a  State  without  laws,  and  could  com- 
mand neither  the  conscience  nor  the  intelligence  of  the  world 
At  least  such  a  religion  would,  most  decidedly,  not  be  Chris- 
tianity, which  above  all  faiths  possesses  the  elements  of  a  doc- 
trinal system,  and  might  part  as  easily  with  its  miracles  as 
with  its  body  of  divine  truth.  So  important  is  this  thread  of 
doctrine  in  the  &ibrio  of  Christianity,  that  we  can  but  sym- 
pathize, at  least,  with  the  general  purpose  of  every  attempt  to 
maintain  it  We  should  be  slow  to  attack  a  custom  which  had 
served  in  the  past  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  the  loss  of 
which  might  even  for  a  time  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  grounding  of  our  congregations  in  divine  truth.  Veteran 
customs,  like  veteran  soldiers,  require  a  certain  amount  of  rever- 
ential treatment  after  their  active  usefulness  is  gone,  and  it  is 
good  for  a  people  to  let  them  die  a  natural  death,  and  in  an 
honorable  way,  rather  than  to  be  impatient  to  hasten  their 
decline. 

These  considerations  apply  to  the  subject  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. The  use  of  doctrinid  creeds  as  tests  of  church  member- 
ship is  a  time-honored  custom  in  the  family  of  churches  to 
which  we  belonj,  and  a  custom  too  which  permits  us  to  speak 
only  in  admiring  terms  of  the  men  who  dared  to  adopt  it  The 
doctrinal  examinations  which  were  set  up  in  New  England  for 
the  "trial  of  the  spirits,"  were  a  part  of  that  ideal  of  a  church 
which  never  since  the  day  of  the  apostles  was  set  so  high  as  by 
our  fathers.  However  burdensome  they  may  be  to  us,  they 
were  freedom  to  that  race  of  founders,  unconscious  both  of  their 
own  greatness  and  of  the  burden  which  they  bore  so  lightly. 
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However  objectionable  such  a  practice  may  now  be  as  a  rule  of 
perpetual  obligation,  it  expressed  then  the  convictions  of  the 
whole  community,  and  was  probably  the  only  way  in  which 
their  cherished  ideas  could  operate  with  freedom  ;  and  as  to  the 
harmful  elements  of  the  method,  to  which  we  have  grown  so 
sensitive,  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  rendered  them  to 
all  intents  inoperative. 

All  this  which  has  been  said  above  is,  however,  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  there  is 
something  both  essentially  and  practically  wrong  in  these  doc- 
trinal examinations  of  applicants  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  this  practice  would  be  un- 
favorable to  the  maintenance  of  that  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gent and  orthodox  belief  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  a  solid  support  It  may  be  that  in  the  transformations 
which  social  and  religious  life  undergo  in  the  process  of  time, 
the  ancient  custom  is  not  working  as  it  once  did.  It  may  be 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  world  enables  us  to 
discover  what  is  wrong  a  little  more  plainly.  At  all  events,  we 
believe  that  the  practice  to  which  we  refer  is  both  objectionable 
in  itself,  and  injurious  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  show  the  grounds  on  which  this  conviction  resta  It 
may  have  a  strange  sound  to  some  ears  to  be  told  that  these 
ancient  defences  of  orthodoxy  endanger  the  cause  they  were 
designed  to  promote.  We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
do.  Not  that  creeds  are  useless  or  mischievous  in  themselves. 
We  believe  in  creeds,  and  in  systematic  doctrine,  and  in  the 
noble  science  of  theology.  Christendom  deeply  needs  the  aid 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  these  sources,  and  we  say  once 
for  all  that  we  yield  to  none  in  our  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance and  prominence  which  is  to  be  given  to  such  things  as 
these  in  the  right  administration  of  a  Ciongregational  church. 
But  we  protest  against  the  practice  of  requiring  assent  to  any 
system  of  doctrine,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  admission  into  the  church. 

We  use  the  expression  system  of  doctrine^  and  we  do  so  ad- 
visedly, for  we  wish  our  readers  to  know  accurately  to  what 
we  object  There  is  something  doctrinal  in  the  simplest  faith 
in  Christ    In  a  sense,  Christ  himself  is  a  doctrine,  as,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  compendious  saying  '^I  am  thetratk'*  Some 
doctrinal  contents  must  therefore  be  required  in  the  simplest 
confession  which  faith  can  make  or  which  can  be  recognized  as 
compljiog  with  the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to  a  church. 

But  doctrine  implied  in  the  received  faults  of  a  living  fiutb,  is 
something  very  different  from  a  longer  or  shorter  compendium 
of  systematic  theology,  and  very  different  too  from  those  terse 
and  sententious  Articles  of  Faith  which,  however  brief  they  are, 
present  the  system  in  a  nut  shell  The  shortest  of  tbem  all  is  a 
mvUum  in  parvo  which  does  not  end  its  abbreviated  round  until 
it  has  touched  on  the  deepest  questions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
given  in  the  turn  of  a  word  a  theoretic  view  of  matters  which 
the  wisest  theologians  still  continue  to  discuss.  The  baid 
questions,  the  rough  places,  the  doubt-breeding  suggestions,  the 
brain-trying  contentions,  the  '*  strong  food*'  for  those  who  are 
'^  able,"  still  remain  undiluted  and  concentrated  in  those  com- 
pact concretes.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  unfit  to 
serve  the  purpose  which  their  title  proclaims  unless,  even  in  their 
brevity,  they  are  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  Articles  of 
Faith,  presenting  a  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

The  creeds  which  our  churches  actually  offer  to  young  con- 
verts, are  not  always  so  thorough  and  systematic  as  a  oompend 
of  doctrine  should  be.  They  sometimes  take  great  liberties 
with  the  "  faith  as  once  delivered."  Under  cover  of  advancing 
only  what  is  essential,  they  amend  and  omit,  to  suit  the  notions 
of  the  brethren,  who  then  demand  assent  to  the  fragments  which 
compose  the  remainder. 

But  this  well  sifted  remainder,  with  all  its  suppression  of 
truth  and  ingenious  avoidance  of  danger,  flaunts  the  old  name 
and  remains  a  system  of  doctrinal  belief;  and  while  it  is  no  fair 
representation  of  revealed  truth  and  merits  only  eontempt  as  a 
confession  of  faith,  it  gains  little  or  nothing  for  a  test  of  mem* 
bership. 

We  raise  our  voice  against  admission  on  any  such  tenna 
Assent  to  a  body  of  doctrine,  long  or  short,  complete  or  in  frag- 
ments, embracing  essentials  or  selected  to  suit  the  people— we 
object  to  the  whole  scheme  of  admission  on  such  terms ;  not 
because  creeds  are  useless  in  themselves  and  have  no  office  in 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  but  because  the  true  and  divine 
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test  of  membership  is  not  assent  to  a  body  of  doctrine  of  any 
kind.  The  personal  qualifications  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment do  indeed  involve  the  elements  of  a  doctrinal  belief;  but 
such  a  test  is  far  different  from  that  which  is  now  in  our  com- 
munion the  £EkYorite  plan  for  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy. 

The  church  must  have  its  confession  of  fidth,  and  use  it  too. 
But  that  confession  is  designed  for  a  better  work  than  that  of  a 
sentinel  to  bar  the  door.  It  is  the  authorized  compendium  of 
doctrine.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  what  is  believed  and  taught  in  the  church,  and  as  such 
to  guide,  aid,  and  support  the  teaching  and  the  preaching.  We 
do  not  consider  that  a  people  can  be  made  orthodox  by  a  few 
words  more  or  less  in  the  manual,  but  only  as  the  revealed  word 
is  incorporated  into  them.  We  are  writing  in  the  interest  of  a 
solid  and  intelligent  orthodoxy,  not  in  any  unfriendliness  to  the 
doctrinal  influence  nor  in  any  impatience  of  its  restraints.  The 
churches  ought  to  be  founded  strongly  on  Articles  of  Faith. 
We  only  wish  the  work  were  more  thoroughly  done,  as  it 
would  be  were  it  not  that  the  common  use  of  these  Articles  as 
terms  of  admission  has  obscured  their  true  office  and  made  it 
necessary  to  simplify  and  pare  them  down  to  a  kind  of  average 
or  compromise  Ihie  in  order  to  make  them  fit  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  introduction  of  new  members. 

It  is  both  mortifying  and  alarming  to  observe  how  this  prac- 
tice has  mutilated  the  confessions  of  our  churches,  and  given 
them  in  many  cases  a  character  and  a  purpose  wholly  different 
fix>m  what  they  once  had  and  should  continue  to  bear. 

The  confessions  with  which  the  several  branches  of  the  Pro- 
testant family  originally  made  their  start  were  designed  to 
declare  what  each  church  as  such  taught  and  believed.  These 
confessions  were  not  at  all  related  to  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  members.  They  were  prepared  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned  minds  as  the  doctrinal  foundation  of  the  church, 
and  as  the  epitome  of  its  belief  and  preaching.  In  the  case  of 
the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  they  took 
the  fonn  of  a  catechism,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  they  were  shaped  into  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

In  the  Congregational  order  each  church  has  its  own  Articles, 
but  the  theory  of  their  use  and  character  remains  the  same. 
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They  do  not  represent  the  minimum  of  feith  which  is  essential 
to  salvation  and  the  terms  on  which  admission  is  granted.  On 
the  contrary,  they  represent  (or  by  the  theory  ought  to  repre- 
sent) the  ripest  and  most  advanced  statement  of  the  truth  of 
God  which  the  best  and  most  illuminated  minds  of  the  church 
can  frame  into  words. 

Let  any  doubter  examine  the  sober  and  noble  exhibitions  of 
systematic  doctrine  which  many  of  these  early  churches  set 
forth,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  what  these  confessions  were 
designed  to  be  and  how  far  the  modem  idea  has  sunk.  The 
average  mind  in  our  congregations,  at  the  present  time,  would 
seem  to  have  almost  no  other  conception  of  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  Articles  of  Faith  than  that  of  a  test  formulary  for  the 
admission  of  members.  The  majority  of  our  recent  creeds  have 
been  drawn  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  formula  of  things 
absolutely  essential  in  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  assent  to 
which  might  be  required  of  all  candidates  without  scandal. 
This  use,  in  which  the  new  view  destines  the  creeds  of  the 
church  to  serve  as  tests  for  admission,  has  gradually  shrunk 
their  dimensions  as  exhibitions  of  doctrine  and  at  the  same 
time  impaired  their  value  as  compendious  statements  of  sjrstem- 
atic  truth.  The  result  is  that  the  churches  in  which  these  ideas 
have  prevailed  are,  as  it  were,  sailing  under  bare  poles,  with 
compromise  Articles  of  Faith,  and  with  no  full,  thorough,  and 
carefully  prepared  confession  under  them,  to  describe  what 
they  preach  and  teach. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  the  Articles  of  the  Semi- 
nary church  at  Andover.  We  should  expect  there  a  full  and 
careful  confession.  A  church  composed  largely  of  professors 
instructing  in  theology  and  of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  would  have,  we  should  say,  a  confession  of  feith 
which  it  would  repay  one  to  study,  and  which  would  furnish 
a  form  of  sound  words  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  congre- 
gations. 

But  unfortunately  the  ancient  conception  of  the  office  of  the 
church  confession  has  so  far  passed  away  that  even  Andover 
must  set  an  example  in  the  new  style,  and  lead  off  with  a  mini- 
mum creed.  The  strongest  thing  it  asserts  about  baptism,  for 
instance,  is  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  parents  to  consecrate  their 
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children  in  this  way.  What  are  we  to  iinderstand  by  this  ? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  taught  at  Andover — ^that  in&nt  baptism  is 
the  privil^e  of  Christian  parents,  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
practice  it  shall  have  liberty  to  do  so  ?  By  no  mean&  The 
creed  was  framed  to  be  a  test  of  admission,  a  formulary  for  can« 
didates  to  take  into  their  mouths,  not  to  be  a  compendium  of 
doctrine  to  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  Instead  of  giving  us 
a  doctrine  of  in&nt  baptism,  it  evades  the  point,  implies  that 
there  is  no  real  doctrine  in  the  case,  and,  to  guide  those  who 
thinlc  there  is,  promulgates  a  kind  of  concordat  which  shall  give 
them  security  in  the  practice  of  their  fiiith. 

We  do  not  discover  in  this  conspicuous  example  an  evidence 
that  Andover  is  declining  from  the  &ith.  We  borrow  no 
trouble  on  that'  point  Her  Seminary  church  is  organized  on 
a  kind  of  catechism  for  very  young  children,  not  because  it  is 
tainted  with  heresy,  or  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  doctrine,  but 
because  the  brethren  there  have  yielded  to  the  mischievous 
opinion  that  the  doctrinal  confession  is  to  prove  who  are  wor- 
thy, and  having  accepted  this  opinion  wished  to  set  a  liberal 
ezampla 

As  long  as  a  mistaken  practice  continues  to  nail  up  the  con- 
fession on  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  archery  of  liberal  opin- 
ion will  shoot  away  its  Articles  one  by  ona  There  is  a  deep 
and  powerful  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  religious  people  that 
every  true  disciple  has  an  eternal  right  to  be  in  the  church,  and 
if  creeds  are  to  decide  who  shall  come  in,  these  creeds  must 
gradually  shrink  until  they  offer  no  resistance  to  any  who  "  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians."  As  long  as  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  church  are  used  in  this  way,  the  desire  to 
frame  them  so  that  no  regenerate  disciple  shall  be  excluded, 
will  operate  to  create  and  keep  alive  the  disposition  to  reduce 
the  confessions.  There  will  be  no  end  to  this  process  as  long 
as  any  thing  like  a  body  of  doctrine  stands  between  the  con- 
vert and  the  door  of  the  churcL  The  process,  which  has 
already  begun,  will  continue  until  the  churches  are  stript  of 
their  fundamental  confessions,  have  lost  their  doctrinal  culture, 
and  are  left  in  a  semi-viscid  state,  with  no  good  bones  in  their 
frama 
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In  the  midst  of  the  grand  confasion  which  this  mistaken 
policy  has  introduced,  some  of  the  churches  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  so-called  Apostles  Creed — a  document  not  only  unfit  for 
such  use,  but  which  was  not  even  designed  for  it,  and  which, 
however  well  it  might  serve  in  the  admission  of  members, 
would  be  poor  and  meagre  as  a  setting  forth  of  that  system 
of  divine  truth  which  the  church  is  ordained  to  teach  and  to 
preach. 

The  problem  to  invent  a  creed  which  shall  sum  up  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  test  of  admission, 
which  shall  require  every  essential  element  of  revealed  tnith 
and  exclude  no  r^enerate  disciple,  is  as  incapable  of  solution 
as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

The  doctrinal  Articles  are  not  for  such  use.  They  are  Articles 
of  fundamental  ecclesiastical  constitution.  They  declare  the 
faith  and  teaching  of  the  church  as  a  church.  They  are  to  be 
used  catechetically,  and  as  the  full,  ripe,  maximum  expression 
of  the  system  of  Christian  trutL  They  should  be  drawn  care- 
fully, broadly,  not  as  if  crowded  for  time  or  space,  and  with  all 
the  skill  and  learning  which  can  be  commanded;  and  the 
church  should  stand  on  them,  entrenched  in  them.  Any  such 
variations  &om  this  principle  as  those  now  under  consideration 
must  in  the  end  defeat  their  object,  and  result  disastrously 
against  the  maintenance  of  orthodox  opinion  in  the  church. 

A  yet  more  serious  objection  against  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  charter  of  the  Church  as 
given  by  its  divine  Founder. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  actual  foundation  of 
the  Church  by  our  Saviour  appear  to  be  in  some  respects 
obscure.  High  Churchmen  in  all  denominations  contest  the 
point,  but  we  have  never  seen  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  clearly  and  decisively  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  a  general  sense,  which  woidd  not  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  other  denominations,  we 
hold  our  own  order  to  be  the  most  scriptural  of  alL  There 
are  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  which  have  a  veiy 
Congregational  look,  and  that  there  must  be  passages  there 
with  something  in  them  very  like  a  Presbyterial  or  an  Episco- 
palian sound,  many  learned  and  candid  minds  have  believed 
and  will  continue  to  believe.     Our  credo  is  that  Christ  founded 
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what  may  be  called  the  Church  Catholic — ^the  Church  of  the 
coveuants,  promises  and  sacraments — ^the  Church  which  is  in 
communion  with  Him  and  has  fellowship  one  with  another; 
and  left  the  church  local  to  develop  itself  and  take  on  its  own 
ecclesiastical  polity  at  its  own  free  will  The  divine  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  State — the  com- 
mand for  a  state,  for  a  condition  of  law  and  order  and  of  civil- 
ized society,  is  given  with  fiivine  authority ;  but  the  republic, 
the  democracy,  the  monarchy,  the  empire,  or  any  legitimate 
form  of  political  power  that  is  yet  to  arise,  is  left  to  shape  itself 
freely.  So  in  the  Church  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  lo- 
cal church — ^the  church  localized  in  its  diocese  with  its  own 
political  (ecclesiastical)  forms,  and  with  the  right  conceded  to 
it  of  making  them.  The  divine  law  of  the  founder  does  not 
prescribe  what  these  forms  shall  be,  nor  under  what  conditions 
the  political  rights  of  the  denominational  church  shall  be  exer- 
cised. But  the  law  of  membership  in  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
the  terms  of  communion  and  of  covenant  privilege  he  has 
most  distinctly  set  forth.  It  is  with  these  privileges  that  we 
have  now  to  da  We  do  not  at  this  moment  discuss  the  terms 
on  which  what  may  be  called  the  political  rights  of  church 
membership  are  to  be  conferred.  It  may  appear  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  of  considerations  apply  to  such  a  matter  as  this,  and 
that  every  church  has  a  jurisdiction  here  which  will  so  far  alter 
the  complexion  of  the  case  as  to  require  new  terms  of  citizenship. 
On  this  point  more  may  be  said  hereafter.  For  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  know  that  Christ  has  founded  what  may  be  called 
a  Church  Catholic,  of  covenant  promise,  of  sacramental  privilege, 
and  of  spiritual  hope  and  communion  in  Him.  This  Church 
Catholic  is  the  core  of  every  true  church  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, and  under  the  laws  of  whatever  superadded  polity  it  may 
be  administered.  The  heart  of  every  church.  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal,  is  the  portion  of  the  Church 
Catholic  privil^e  which  it  has  undertaken  to  administer.  This 
Church  Catholic,  with  its  covenant,  its  sacraments,  its  hopes  and 
its  communion  in  Christ,  has  certain  eternal  laws  which  are 
not  of  human  origin,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  human 
amendment  It  may  excite  the  wonder  of  some  that  our  Lord 
left  the  kind  of  polity  in  which  this  Church  Catholic  of  His  was 
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to  be  clothed,  and  under  which  it  was  to  be  administered,  to 
grow  up  freely  and  develop  into  many  different  forma  It 
appears  to  be  no  less  a  new  thing  to  be  cried  in  the  hearing  of 
others,  that  under  all  these  varying  fonns  of  church  polity  there 
is  a  sacred  and  eternal  foundation  which  is  of  more  worth  than 
aU  the  rest,  which  contains  in  it  the  real  and  essential  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  which  has  the  terms  on  which  those  privi- 
leges are  to  be  enjoyed  inscribed  on  it  by  the  hand  of  its  di- 
vine  Founder.  There  is  no  law  of  which  we  have  ever  heard 
to  forbid  a  local  church  from  mending  its  polity— or  from  en- 
larging  or  contracting  the  tenns  on  which  its  ecclesiastical 
citizenship  shall  be  enjoyed  But  back  of  all  and  the  really  im- 
portant and  vital  centre  of  all,  is  the  Church  of  covenant  prom- 
ise and  privilege  of  sacramental  observance  and  of  spiritual 
communion  with  Christ,  whose  code  no  man  has  permission  to 
enlarge  or  contract,  and  in  which  every  regenerate  disciple  of 
Chrbt  has  a  certain  inalienable  and  eternal  right  to  belong. 

It  is  the  great  injustice  of  doctrinal  test  creeds  that  they  attack 
this  right  and  proceed  on  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the 
local  church — ^the  organized  political  body  of  ecclesiastical 
membership— like  human  states  or  human  society,  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  question  who  shall  compose  it  This  is 
precisely  what  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  has  not  conceded 
to  its  membere.  Were  this  right  possessed  by  the  brethren,  it 
would  be  a  strictly  human  society.  It  is  a  divine  society,  be- 
cause a  divine  law  has  fixed  the  terms  of  its  membership,  and 
becaiise  its  members  are  qualified  and  elected  by  the  choice  of 
divine  and  r^enerating  graca 

There  may  be  a  membership  in  the  covenant  Church  of 
Christ  which  brings  with  it  no  political  right  of  government  or 
action  in  a  local  church.  For  example,  in  early  times  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 
this  kind;  and  in  our  day,  women  and  children.  The  human 
polity  has  not  conferred  politico-ecclesiastical  power  on  these 
members,  but  the  divine  grace  which  regenerated  them  quali- 
fied them  for  a  place  in  the  Church  Catholic  of  covenant  privilege 
and  of  communion  with  Christ 

The  divine  teaching  on  these  points  would  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive.   What  our  Saviour  taught  in  this  regard  is  known  to 
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us  irom  three  sources  of  evidence — ^Ist^  firom  his  own  words  on 
several  distinct  occasions,  2d,  from  the  remarks  of  the  apostles 
on  the  subject,  and  8d,  from  their  practice.  There  is  a  remark- 
able agreement  in  the  evidence  from  all  these  sources.  First, 
our  Saviour  left  explicit  assurances  that  all  who  repented,  be- 
lieved, and  were  baptized  should  be  saved,  and  equally  explicit 
declarations  that  his  embodied  people  should  consist  of  those 
who  complied  with  these  conditions.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  the  saved  estate.  Those  who  belonged  to  it  were  his  peo- 
ple. Bepentance  and  faith  were  the  spiritual  qualifications 
which  implied  a  new-bom  man.  Baptism  was  the  outward 
act  of  confession  by  which  the  regenerate  believer  entered  into 
covenant  relations  with  the  new  community.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  no  reference  to  church  membership  is  had  in  these  pas- 
sages. The  baptism  settles  that  point  The  baptism  was  the  in- 
itiatory ordinance.  The  baptized  were  the  church  members. 
The  new  community  was  no  doubt  loosely  organized  They 
were  held  together  by  nothing  stronger  than  the  ties  of  sacra- 
mental union  and  covenant  grace  and  hope.  The  political 
organization  of  the  church— or  if  this  phrase  displeases — the 
organization  of  the  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  had  not 
yet  b^gun.  It  was  simply  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  cove- 
nants, promises  and  sacraments  as  it  came  fix>m  the  hand  of 
Christ  To  such  fellowship  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip 
was  admitted  The  question  whether  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled by  his  simple  baptism  to  the  political  rights  of  govern- 
ment and  the  like  exercises  in  an  ecclesiastically  organized 
church,  is  a  purely  hypothetical  question, — of  a  class  with 
puzzles,  to  be  decided  on  insufficient  evidence,  whose  solution 
may  be  remitted  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  things.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  baptism  did  admit  him  to  the  covenant 
privil^es  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  although  this  example  is 
taken  from  apostolic  practice,  it  is  one  which  reveals  with 
startling  vividness  the  impression  which  the  disciples  who 
surrounded  the  Saviour  had  received  as  to  the  composition  of 
his  Church. 

They  heard  the  solemn  command  of  the  Saviour  in  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  life,  and,  whatever  loe  may  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  it^  they  saw  there  a  charter  conf en*ed  on  the  Church, 
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by  whioh  baptism  and  admission  to  covenant  privileges  (with 
political  or  ecclesiastical  privileges  it  had  nothing  to  do)  were 
assured  to  all  who  should  repent  and  believe  and  confess  the 
Saviour's  name. 

Turning  to  the  utterances  of  the  apostles,  they  are  found  to  be 
wholly  in  the  same  tenor.  Repent  and  believe,  were  every  where 
the  terms  of  salvation,  and  in  the  same  words  they  promul- 
gated the  free  charter  of  the  Church.  So  clear  and  decided  on 
this  point  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best  scholarship  as 
to  require  no  farther  enlargement  We  only  add  that  whatever 
variation  there  may  have  been  in  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
several  apostles — whatever  personal  peculiarities  of  method 
or  private  shading  of  each  one's  work  with  the  color  of  his  own 
individuality,  an  absolute  and  coincident  uniformity  through- 
out marks  what  they  say  on  the  question  before  us. 

The  same  conclusion  confronts  us  when  we  examine  the 
apostles'  practice.  The  book  of  the  Acts  contains,  among 
many  others  bearing  on  the  question,  one  account  of  an  entirely 
exceptional  significance.  Peter,  who  appears  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul  as  the  apostle  of  conservatism,  was  called  down  to  Joppa 
to  see  Cornelius,  the  Soman  Centurion,  and  decide  on  his  fit- 
ness to  be  received  into  the  Christian  community.  He  received 
him,  that  is,  baptized  him. 

When  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem  a  great  storm  was  blow- 
ing around  him.  There  were  some  believers  there  who  did 
not  comprehend  the  free  charter  of  the  Church.  They  had  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  a  Jewish  education  in  favor  of  the  an- 
cient and  consecrated  rite  of  circumcision,  and  supposed  it  must 
of  course  be  included  in  the  terms  of  Christian  communion — 
precisely  as  some  have  assumed  a  Calvinistic  belief,  or  a  sound 
doctrinal  creed,  or  a  prohibition  of  dancing,  of  wine  and  cards 
and  theater  and  opera  and  games,  into  their  terms  of  admission 
— ^precisely  as  some  Presbyterian  people  in  Pennsylvania  did 
not  want  one  of  their  elders  among  them  because  he  could  not 
consider  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  inspired. 

But  Peter  held  his  ground  against  his  critics  and  beat  them 
in  the  public  discussion,  and  beat  them  on  this  presentation  of 
the  case ;  that  God  had  conferred  his  Spirit  on  Cornelius  with- 
out circumcision,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  and  repent- 
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anceL  "What  was  I,"  then  said  Peter,  "that  I  should  with- 
stand God."  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  he  saw  in  the 
seal  of  the  descending  Spirit  that  repentance  and  faith  had 
made  Cornelius  a  regenerate  disciple,  and,  bold  man  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  venture  on  the  impious  audacity  of  withholding 
baptism  into  the  covenant  relations  of  the  Church  to  him  who 
had  been  thus  sealed. 

With  this  case  before  us,  and  in  view  of  the  very  clear 
settlement  it  contains  of  the  question  now  under  review,  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  that  if  the  brethren  who  adhere 
so  firmly  to  the  epitome  of  doctrine  as  a  test  of  admission  im- 
agine themselves  to  be  serving  God  by  the  means,  it  must  be 
in  "  the  way  which  they  call  heresy." 

It  has  not  been  sufliciently  considered  how  far  the  church 
belongs  to  Christ  and  not  to  its  own  members.  Independency 
has  its  dangers ;  and  this  among  them,  of  treating  the  local 
church  as  the  creation  and  possession  of  its  own  members. 
Here  are  the  Articles  of  Faith.  Here  are  the  rules  and  by-laws. 
Here  is  the  capitulation,  which  like  a  grand  surrendry  makes 
everything  over  into  the  hands  of  the  brethren :  "  The  above 
Articles  may  be  altered  by  a  three-fourths  vote  in  any  regular 
meeting,  notice  having  been  given  a  month  previous."  On 
this  the  brethren  proceed  to  enact  their  will  and  to  incorporate 
their  ideaa  They  go  to  work  like  a  religious  society  laying 
or  repairing  their  foundation,  or  administering  their  self-made 
organization.  They  will  claim  that  the  church  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution— ^but.in  their  view,  the  divinity  of  it  lies  in  the  feet 
that  the  members  haVe  in  themselves  individuaUy  a  regenerate 
divine  life,  rather  than  that  there  is  any  eternal  charter  beneath 
it  forever  fixed  and  given  from  on  high.  They  hold  to  a 
kind  of  superinduced  or  consequent  divinity  flowing  into  their 
own  work  and  organization  in  fulfillment  of  promise,  rather 
than  to  any  original  sacredness  inhering  in  a  constitution  given 
once  for  all  with  divine  authority,  and  which  is  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  the  church  as  it  stands  amid  all  other  institutions 
on  earth. 

There  is  room  enough  in  every  rightly  organized  church  for 
a  free  life  to  act  in,  and  clothe  itself  with  its  own  individuality. 
There  is  open  before  every  local,  diocesan,  or  national  ehurdb,  a 
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sphere  of  politico-ecclesiastical  organization^  of  government  and 
administration,  where  enlightened  Christian  individualism  may 
have  full  play.  But  beneath  all,  and  forming  the  vitalizing 
centre  of  everything  else,  is  the  divine  foundation  of  the  Sav- 
iour with  its  covenant,  its  sacraments,  its  promises  and  hopes, 
and  its  chartered  freedom.  The  local  church  is  but  the  ark 
made  by  human  hands,  and  after  haman  patterns,  to  hold  and 
administer  the  eternal  law  of  the  covenant  and  testimony. 

Our  brethren  must  not  consider  it  the  voice  of  an  enemy, 
nor  of  a  fault-finding  firiend,  when  we  say  that  there  has  been 
among  us  far  too  much  construction  of  sheep-folds  on  ideas  of 
our  own.     The  pattern  showed  in  the  mount  has  not  been 
always  exhibited  in  the  "  regular  quarterly  meetings  for  busi- 
ness.'*   It  will  be  said  that  it  would  not  always  be  convenient 
to  place  membership  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  gospel.    No 
matter.     It  is  placed  there.     It  may  be  said,  it  is  not  expedient; 
but  who  shall  decide  the  question  of  expediency.    It  is  said 
that  temperance  and  even   abstinence  are  Christian  duties; 
that  Christ  called  his  disciples  from  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world.     Very  well,  say  so ;  preach  these  things.    This 
is  a  voice  for  the  pulpit  and  not  for  the  creed.    Do  not  put  this 
into  the  terms  of  admission.     Certain  it  is  that  the  plan  of 
placing  every  high  requirement  in  the  terms  of  admission  has 
not  kept  the  practices  they  were  designed  to  repress  out  of  tiie 
churcL     The  custom  has  inflamed  many  fair  minds  against 
the  whole  subject  of  religion.     Such  measures  are  justly  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  usurpation,  and  as  such  repudiated.    Be- 
moved  from  the  falsely  assumed  place  of  the  test  creed  into 
the  earnest  and  bible  preaching  of  the  pulpit,  they  would  at 
least  receive  a  more  respectfdl  attention,  and  even  if  they  &Lled 
to  subdue  the  worldly  practice,  would  command  the  soffiages 
of  every  approachable  conscienca     The  moment  a  church  says, 
we  find  Calvinism  in  the  Bible,  and  you  must  find  it  there  or 
you  cannot  enter — we  find  total  abstinence  and  a  prohibitoiy 
law,  and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  you  must  find  those 
things  there  too  or  you  cannot  be  received ;  it  circumcises  itself 
from  the  Church  Catholic  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  stands  off  the 
chartered  foundation  of  the   divine  founder.      Its  members 
may  continue  to  hope  in  the  promises  made  to  private  or  iodi- 
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vidual  faith,  but  they  are  not  gathered  in  the  Church  of  the 
eternal  coveaant  of  God. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  we  wish  to  re- 
view this  question.  How  does  the  light  of  our  own  history 
lie  on  it?  The  doctrinal  test  has  been  in  operation  among  us 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  have  come  now  to  its  ultimate 
conclusions  And  the  query  arises  whether  the  results  of  the 
plan  have  been  such  as  to  commend  it  The  churches  of  New 
England  started  in  their  course  with  a  vigorous  orthodoxy 
which  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  assure  them  a  long  career  un- 
troubled by  powerful  dissent  We  can  not  see  in  the  records 
of  their  affairs  evidence  that  in  the  first  century  a  considerable 
influence  of  any  kind  was  had  on  the  people  by  the  form  of 
church  administration*  The  grekt  thing  that  stands  out  in 
those  years  was  the  people  themselves.  They  were  in  that 
period  of  original  vigor  when  the  polity  does  not  mould  the 
people,  but  the  people  mould  the  polity.  Their  ecclesiastical 
order  was  a  matter  they  very  much  discussed,  but  always,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  purpose  uppermost  of  making  the  least 
possible  of  it  It  was  a  light  clothing  which  we  scarcely  notice 
at  all  in  studying  the  membership  of  sturdy  believers  who  wore 
it  And  to  find  the  orthodox  vigor  of  those  years  in  the  doc- 
trinal creeds,  with  which  many  of  the  leading  churches  here 
and  there  were  fiirnished,  would  be  a  belittling  treatment  of 
the  years  of  noble  origin.  But  notwithstanding  all,  New 
England  has  certainly  had  its  &ir  share  of  dissent  The  most 
powerful  resistance  which  this  country  has  witnessed  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine  arose  inside  the  doors  which  were  guarded 
with  every  sentinel  that  a  doctrinal  creed  could  station  there. 
We  are  aware  that  this  fact  has  sometimes  been  met  with  the 
averment  that  the  churches  of  that  day  were  organized  under 
covenants  only,  and  that  heresy  crept  in  by  the  door  that  was 
not  held  by  a  doctrinal  creed.  In  some  cases  this  may  have  been 
true — ^but  not  always — ^not  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  which 
we  have  been  acquainted  Sometimes,  where  there  was  no 
written  creed,  the  churches,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
as  an  occasion  for  laxity,  used  their  liberty  to  such  effect 
that  the  candidates  for  admission  received  an  amount  of  ex- 
amination in  doctrinal  belief  in  comparison  with  which  a  sub- 
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Bcription  to  the  longer  catecliiBm  would  be  a  merciful  reliel 
The  fact,  we  believe,  must  stand  that  our  churches  have  as  a 
body  made  a  vigorous  use  of  the  doctrinal  test  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  reposed  a  confidence  in  it  which  is  unwarranted 
by  the  resulta  The  Unitarian  schism  was  not  an  outside  attack. 
It  arose  within  churches  which  were  surrounded  with  all  the 
protection  that  this  armor  could  afford,  and  it  not  only  divided 
them,  but  in  many  instances  carried  them  away  from  the  ortho- 
dox name. 

Opinion  will  not  be  bound  by  such  corda  To  keep  the 
church  steady,  a  method  must  be  pursued  which  addresses 
faith  in  its  original  fountain.  In  this  active  and  mobile  age 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  change.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  the  young  convert  who  could  subscribe  the  test 
last  year  can  do  so  now  ;  and  conscience  holds  to  a  law  of  free- 
dom which  is  not  ruled  by  the  past  If  a  man  has  changed 
his  mind,  he'  cannot  be  dragged  back  by  reproaching  him  with 
apostacy.  The  vows  which  held  him  to  the  old  position  were 
part  of  his  standing  at  the  time,  and  fell  off  when  that  was  aban- 
doned. The  past  history  of  the  churches,  and  their  present 
position  under  the  working  of  these  doctrinal  tests  should  ad- 
monish us  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such  safe- 
guards. The  age  almost  laughs  at  them  as  they  stand  at  the 
door  impotent — ^but  not  untroublesome  to  friends — ^vainly  as- 
suming the  guardianship  of  the  flock — a  spectacle  fit  to  recall 
what  once  we  saw — a  wide  domain  of  pasture  surrounded  by 
a  fallen  wall,  but  with  five  strong  bars  across  the  entrance,  to 
give  a  sense  of  security  to  the  owner  and  furnish  him  with 
some  standing  proof  that  his  herds  were  safe. 

The  historical  aspect  of  the  discussion  throws  also  some  light 
on  the  answer  which  a  soupd  expediency  would  give  in  this 
case.  There  is  great  trouble  under  the  present  practica  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  vacillating,  uncertain  policy  to 
which  it  has  reduced  the  churchea  The  best  and  most  highly 
sensitive  minds,  minds  of  the  class  in  which  honorable  senti- 
ments  are  likely  to  arise,  are  uneasy  and  do  not  know  what  to 
do  next  The  churches  have  yielded  one  point  and  another, 
only  to  find  themselves  on  a  course  which  will  not  end.  They 
have  invented  the  phrase  ''  You  accept  this  for  substance  of 
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doctrine,"  and  nursed  it  dry  of  all  the  comfort  it  contains. 
They  have  shortened  the  creeds,  expurgated  the  creeds, 
softened  the  creeds,  and  run  through  the  scale  of  possible  varia* 
tion.  Bat  the  troubled  feeling  remains  that  something  is 
wrong.  They  have  worked  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  rock.  It  is  not  the  founda- 
tion which  Christ  laid  for  the  charter  of  his  Church,  and  that 
Church  will  not  rest  until  the  change  is  made  which  would 
bring  it  back  to  repose  on  the  eternal  foundation  of  repentance 
'  and  faith  and  the  public  confession  implied  in  baptism. 

We  must  accept  boldly  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  the 
home  of  all  Christians — that  every  regenerate  believer  has  an 
essential  right  to  its  communion,  and  that  we  cannot  be  right 
until  we  open  the  door  to  all  "  who  confess  and  call  themselves 
Christians."  The  governing  body  of  the  local  church  or  the 
voting  and  administering  body  of  brethren,  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  those  who  apply  have  good  reason  to  show  for 
claiming  the  Christian  name.  The  example  of  the  Apostolia 
Church  agrees  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense  in  defending  the 
practice  of  inquiring  into  the  candidate's  grounds  of  hope,  and 
the  evidence  he  can  give  that  he  is  a  converted  believer  in 
Christ.  The  views  he  entertains  of  divine  truth,  of  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  duty  and 
destiny  of  the  Christian,  and  the  attitude  of  life  and  spirit  in 
which  he  stands  toward  such  matters  as  these,  may  justly  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  they  shed  light  on  the  main  ques-  * 
tion.  But  it  is  only  as  they  do  this  that  they  are  relevant  iu 
the  inquiry.  They  are  impertinent  intrusions  when  they  only 
lead  up  to  the  question.  Can  this  applicant  be  said  to  concur  in 
the  doctrinal  system  professed  in  our  Articles  of  Faith.  These 
examinations  have  been  too  long  conducted  on  this  mistaken 
plan,  and  the  results,  we  repeat,  are  not  such  as  to  commend 
their  continuation. 

For  another  example  of  the  working  of  things  under  thiB 
plan,  look  at  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  practice  of 
our  ministers  in  the  invitation  to  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  variations  arise  without  a 
cause.  Every  turn  of  the  sentences  used  in  such  cases  ex- 
presses an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  church  to  the  opposite  sides 
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of  the  contradictory  problem  in  hand.  One  invites  "  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  in  other  words,  all  who  believe  them- 
selves regenerate ;  and  he  seems  to  wrong  the  chnrch  by  the 
assumption  of  unauthorized  power,  and  by  slighting  the  divine 
requirement  of  a  confession  founded  on  baptism  and  actnal 
admission.  Another  invites  all  who  belong  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  as  he  does  it,  thinks  perhaps,  of  the  '^outside 
saints  "  excluded  from  the  flock  by  the  test  of  that  system  of 
doctrine  which  it  is  his  gladdening  duty  to  preach,  but  which 
was  never  appointed  to  be  the  terms  of  admission.  The 
light  of  discussion  has  so  far  fiedlen  on  the  minister  that  he 
feels  the  force  of  such  views  as  we  have  presented  in  their 
application  to  the  privileges  of  the  Lord's  Table ;  but,  perhaps, 
their  full  application  to  the  spring  of  all  the  difficulty,  to  die 
terms  of  admission  to  the  church,  has  not  yet  been  disclosed 
to  him.  There  he  stands  attempting  the  impossible,  searchiog 
for  some  form  of  cunning  words  that  shall  give  his  rights  to 
Cornelius  without  high  treason  against  the  church.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  glad  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  find 
the  required  formulary,  nor  to  conceal  with  an  ingenious  sen- 
tence the  essential  oppugnation  of  things  which  exists  in  the 
present  state  of  the  case. 

But  is  there  no  other  side  to  this  question  ?  Are  there  no 
strong  reasons  to  be  given  for  persevering  with  such  unanimity 
in  the  policy  which  has  now  become  historical  in  our  churches? 
Certainly  there  are,  and  we  would  not  even  seem  to  treat  them 
with  trifling  consideration.  When  we  remember  the  great  force 
and  the  obvious  nature  of  the  objections  which  have  frequently 
been  raised  against  the  practice  in  question,  both  by  friends 
inside  of  the  denomination  and  by  Christians  of  other  names 
actuated  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  policy  must 
be  held  in  place  by  considerations  that  are  very  strong  indeed ; 
or  by  the  dread  of  attempting  a  change  which  is  surrounded 
with  perils  of  unknown  difficulty. 

What  these  difficulties  and  these  considerations  are,  we  will 
not  now  attempt  to  describe.  We  may  say  in  a  general  way 
that  it  is  the  justly  prized  merit  of  our  denomination  that 
it  can  part  so  easily  with  its  burdens ;  and  that  the  traditional 
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mistakes  of  the  past  do  not  commit  it  to  an  eternal  repetition 
of  them.  We  have  confidence  in  the  general  adaptability  and 
elasticity  of  Congregationalism  to  free  itself,  of  everything 
and  anything  which  is  seen  to  be  an  incumbrance.  Our  "  house- 
hold of  &ith  "  has  grown  into  the  present  state  of  this  matter 
and  it  must  grow  out  of  it  Sudden  change  is  not  desirable,  and 
not  possible.  The  process  is  already  going  on.  The  experi- 
ment of  shortening  and  diluting  the  creeds  and  bringing  them 
down  to  minimum  proportions  and  to  the  character  of  a  cate- 
chism for  young  children,  though  we  have  raised  our  voice 
against  it,  must  after  all  be  characterized  as  a  blind  movement 
toward  the  light  Much  intelligent  work  is  going  on.  Much 
thought  and  discussion  is  directed  to  the  subject  Many  can- 
did minds  are  continually  feeling  '*over  the  ground.  There  is 
too  much  wisdom  in  the  ministry  to  allow  the  churches  to  be 
shaken  by  convulsive  changes,  and  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  borne  too  long,  and  by  many  with  too  little  sense  of  its 
greatness,  to  make  it  a  case  in  which  patience  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue. 

Some  attempts  to  reach  the  case  have  been  made  which  seem 
to  require  at  least  an  allusion.  We  say  nothing  of  the  abbrevia- 
tion or  simplification  of  test  creeds,  for  the  reason  that  when 
such  work  is  ended  it  only  reduces  the  amount  of  poison  in  the 
cup.  Some  have  gone  more  boldly  to  work  and  lefb  the  articles 
of  belief  in  position,  as  fundamental  doctrines  on  which  the 
church  is  to  stand,  but  abolished  their  use  as  tests,  and 
annexed  to  them  some  simpler  form  of  admission,  drawn  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  charter 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Others  have  used  these  articles  only  as  the  guide  and  sup- 
port of  fUth,  but,  requiring  no  farther  assent  to  them  than  that 
developed  in  the  examination  of  the  candidate  before  the 
church  or  its  officers,  have  directed  their  inquiries  to  the  simple 
end  of  finding  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  a  regenerate  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  The  public  confes- 
sion and  admission  to  covenant  privileges  is  thus  founded  on  the 
results  of  such  previous  inquiry,  and  not  on  the  very  barren  fact 
that  the  candidate  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  in  the  church  and 
nod  in  assent  to  a  longer  or  shorter  digest  of  evangelical  doctrine. 
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The  amount  of  change  required  to  bring  our  churches  under 
the  operation  of  such  a  method  of  admission  as  this  last  is 
very  slight  We  know  of  ministers  who,  in  the  use  of  that 
o£Eicial  pow^  which  Ciongregationalism  in  book  and  journal, 
and  on  the  platform,  is  always  denying  that  it  possesses,  and 
which  the  churches  are  as  steadily  allowing  to  be  practiced, 
have  made  the  change  nemine  cont'odioerUa, 

But  when  such  change  is  accomplished  there  ocunes  into  Tiew 
a  peril  which  every  thorough  student  of  this  question  must  be 
fiuniliar  witL  Does  not  such  a  course  open  the  door  to  laxity  ? 
Would  it  not  admit  into  the  goTemment  of  the  church  itself  a 
body  whose  orthodoxy  is  but  half  formed,  and  who  because  of 
their  unsettled  opinion  on  many  grave  matters  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  trust,  and  who  might  even  overturn  the  foundations 
of  the  church  itself  7 

These  are  inquiries  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  slight 
In  our  judgment  they  bring  into  view  the  real  core  of  the 
solid  objection  which  may  be  made  to  the  views  we  have 
advanced.  As  fSeu*,  however,  as  they  relate  to  the  introduction 
of  laxity  and  the  corruption  of  personal  fiiith,  we  conceive  that 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  quiet  that  fear— or  at  least  to 
quiet  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  quieted  under  any  system  at  alL  It 
is  probably  a  danger  that  exists  in  the  nature  of  tiie  case  and 
cannot  be  removed,  but  only  diminished  and  guarded.  The 
safety  of  the  church  lies,  in  part,  in  cherishing  the  fear  and  in 
deriving  fixxn  it  an  incitement  to  vigilance  and  fedthful  admin- 
istration. The  danger  to  which  it  refers  has  its  seat  however, 
in  the  human  mind  more  than  in  the  kind  of  statute  by  which 
the  church  seeks  to  control  its  members 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  church  adheres  to 
Christ,  its  central  life  and  power,  not  so  much  by  force  of  uni- 
form opinion,  as  by  virtue  of  the  divine  and  regenerate  life  of 
its  members  in  Him.  The  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Book  of  the  Aets,  displays  a  sublime  trust  in  tiie  unifying 
and  all  controlling  power  of  the  practical  principle  of  regener* 
ate  and  regenerating  &ith.  Doctrine  is  worth  mndtk  to  feed, 
guide  and  support  this  faith ;  doctrinal  examination  is  worth 
much  to  discover  and  verify  it  But  the  great  due  to  guide  a 
soul  to  the  church,  tixe  cord  to  attach  it  to  it,  and  the  principle 
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to  fit  it  to  abide  there,  is  this  faith  in  Christ  Therefore  the 
apostles  trusted  it  with  a  sablime  and  single  confidence. 
Therefore  let  US  tmst  it  too.  There  is  nothing  in  anything 
without  it  With  it  the  church  will  sail  through  its  troubles 
and  abide  in  purity  and  strengtL 

The  governmental  peril  however  remains,  and  requires,  as 
we  ireely  admit,  some  more  thorough  consideration  than  we 
are  now  prepared  to  give  it 

It  is  a  pOTil  which  our  churches,  by  their  democratic  organ- 
ization, are  peculiarly  exposed  ta  The  Congregational  denom- 
ination, when  it  opens  its  communion  to  a  believer,  gives  him 
(with  the  exception  in  some  cases  of  women  and  minors)  polit- 
ical rights  in  the  churcL  We  have  not  made  that  distinction 
between  what  may  be  called  the  covenant  rights  of  the  Church 
Catholic  and  the  political  rights  of  the  church  local  which  in 
most  of  the  denominations  is  so  carefully  guarded.  With  the 
exception  made  above,  a  Congregational  church  member  is  in- 
vested with  ecclesiastical  power  and  becomes  a  church  ruler. 
He  votes  on  all  questions.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  he  has 
an  influence  in  framing  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  sublime  confidence  in  the 
simple  principle  of  faith  for  any  church  to  commit  all  its 
powers  to  those  whose  one  qualification  to  administer  them  is 
this.  It  may  prove  in  practice  that  such  universal  suffrage  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  the  true  policy.  But  should  it  be  found 
that  such  a  liberal  policy  would  endanger  too  much  the  govern- 
ment or  the  church,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  separation 
being  made  between  the  covenant  rights  of  membership  in  the 
Church  Catholic  and  the  political  rights  which  would  then  be 
conferred  by  the  local  church  on  a  mere  limited  body  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  qualified  to  wield  them. 

In  fact,  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Congregational  churches 
did  this  in  withholding  a  vote  from  women  and  minors.  A 
more  arbitrary  and  indefensible  measure  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  And  a  denomination  which  to  this  day  has  not 
shaken  off  the  habit  entirely,  could  certainly  have  nothing  to 
say  against  committing  its  political  rights  to  a  restricted  body 
with  superior  qualifications. 

We  are  not  yet  willing  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
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measure.  We  only  allude  to  it  to  show  that  should  the 
churches  throw  themselves  on  the  free  charter  which  has  heen 
given  them,  they  would  still  have  it  in  their  power  to  reserre 
in  their  own  hands  the  administration  of  those  ecclesiastico- 
political  forms  which  it  might  be  found  unsafe  to  commit  to 
believers  in  the  first  and  simple  stages  of  their  Christian 
progress. 

At  all  events,  it  can  never  be  safe  to  allow  the  questions  of 
local  church  government  to  overpower  the  liberty  or  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  the  covenant  and  the  sacraments  as  founded 
by  Christ  It  can  never  be  safe  to  appeal  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  a  local  oi^anization  in  extenuation  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  those  rights  and  of  those  privil^es  which  all  denomi- 
nations exist  onlv  to  foster  and  to  cherish. 
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Articlb  VIL— the  study  OF  WORDS. 

When  we  designate  a  person  as  a  brilliant  speaker,  we  are 
not  merely  employing  a  figure  of  speech ;  we  are  using  an  idiom 
and  expressing  an  idea  belonging  to  an  antiquity  beyond  our 
tracing,  and  probably  among  man's  primeval  conceptions.  The 
same  Greek  word**^  means  both  man  and  light^  and  it  is  derived 
from  a  verbal  rootf  which  meai^s  both  speak  and  shine.  These 
correspondences  imply  that  man  is  the  light  of  this  lower  world, 
and  that  it  is  through  speech  that  he  shinea  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  linguistic  phenomenon  that  in  the  records  of  Divine 
revelation,  the  Author  of  Christianity  is  called  equally  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 

We  propose,  in  this  Article,  to  speak  of  the  light  that  there  is 
in  i^ords, — their  imp9rtance  as  not  merely  means,  but  as  subjects 
of  study  and  instruction,  as  often  condensing  in  themselves  more 
knowledge  than  they  can  convey  by  their  accustomed  uses. 
Men  have  embodied  in  their  words  a  profounder  wisdom  than 
their  own, — have,  like  all  great  architects,  "  built  better  than 
they  knew."  There  are  many  words  whose  very  form  is  full  of 
instruction, — ^many  words  in  common  use,  in  which  we  virtually 
recognize  great  truths  that  we  practically  ignore, — many  which 
are  enduring  monuments  of  marked  epochs  in  human  thought 
or  experience, — many  which  in  their  deflection  form  their  pris- 
tine sense — their  abuse  superseding  their  native  use — are 
tokens  of  perverted  sentiments  or  retrograde  mavements,  and 
thus  stand  as  finger-posts  pointing  the  way  to  reform  and 
progress. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  making  of  new  words  by  individ- 
ual speakers  or  writers.  This  never  takes  place.  Words  are 
not  made ;  they  grow.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  coin  a  word 
to  express  some  conception  of  his  own  ;  but  unless  society  needs 
it,  he  cannot  give  it  currency.  It  must  strike  the  public  ear 
and  mind ;  else  it  perishes  on  the  tongue  or  pen  that  vainly 
strives  to  give  it  birtL    But  if  it  be  a  word  that  meets  an  actual 

*  ^df.  f  4du,  whence  both  ^id  and  4oivu. 
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want,  fills  a  real  void,  and  if  in  structure  it  be  adapted  to  its 
use,  then  he  who  first  gives  it  currency  is  but  the  spokesman  of 
the  community.  It  is  they,  not  he,  who  really  create  it ;  for 
receptivity  is  a  much  more  essential  factor  in  word-creation 
than  invention  is.  For  instance,  the  American  term  sq^joUer  is 
marvelously  expressive.  The  man  who  first  uttered  it  gave 
precise  form  to  the  idea  for  which  thousands  were  wanting  a 
suitable  term,  and  it  was  hardly  spoken  before  it  was  on  eveiy 
one's  tongue.  As  an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  clique  of 
influential  literary  men,  many  years  ago,  coined  from  a  well- 
known  Greek  verb,*  denoting^  ap^ropriafe,  the  English  verb 
sphetertze,  designed  to  bear  the  same  meaning  and  to  serve  at 
need  as  a  euphemism  for  steal  They  spoke  it;  they  wrote  it; 
they  talked  about  it  It  seemed  to  them,  and  it  really  is,  very 
apt  They,  too,  were  men  of  weight  and  authority  in  letters, 
and  could  accomplish  as  much  as  any  men  of  their  time ;  but 
they  could  not  give  it  currency.  There  was  no  felt  need,  no 
vacant  niche, — no  posture  of  things  had  arisen  to  crave  a  new 
term ;  and  the  word  never  passed  beyond  their  own  cipcle  By 
and  by,  in  connection  with  some  novel  development  of  selfish- 
ness which  demands  a  new  name,  some  one  man,  perhaps  an 
obscure  man,  will  take  it  up,  and  a  thousand  tongues  will  by 
acclamation  bid  it  welcome  into  the  body  of  classical  English. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  classes  of  instructive  words. 
In  the  first  place,  proper  names  are  almost  always  descriptive, 
historical,  or  both.  In  this  country,  and  in  colonies  generally, 
there  are  many  imported  names,  and  these,  though  often  with- 
out local  appropriateness,  are  in  most  instances  historical,  indi- 
cating some  intimate  connection  of  the  early  fortunes  of  the  new 
place  with  the  original  situs  of  the  name.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  region  of  New  Hampshire  where  the  towns  almost 
all  have  Irish  names.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distinguish  these 
towns  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  except  that  the  surnames  of 
the  few  surviving  descendants  of  the  oldest  families  still  betoken 
the  fact  that  a  large  colony  of  the  Scotch  Irish  were  the  first 
settlers  of  that  region. 

Names  are  almost  always  significant  in  their  original  sites. 
To  refer  to  a  few  familiar  and  well-known  instances,  the  Medi- 
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terranean  Sea  defines  by  its  name  its  land-locked  expanse ;  the 
White,  Oreen,  and  Bocky  Moantains,  their  predominant  char- 
acteristics; Lake  Champlain,  its  French  discoverer;  Mesopo- 
tamia, its  position  between  two  rivers ;  Greenland,  the  gorgeous 
thoagh  brief  verdure  of  its  coast  when  first  seen  in  midsummer; 
the  Carolinas,  the  popularity  of  the  English  queen  when  they 
were  settled;  Providence,  the  religious  trust  of  its  founder. 
The  beautiful  town  of  Brookline  in  Massachusetts  was  at  first 
the  Precinct  of  Muddy  Brook  (muddy  no  longer),  and  when  it 
became  a  town,  that  same  hrook  was  one  of  its  Imea  or  bound- 
aries Cheater  and  caster^  as  terminations,  mark  the  sites  of  forti- 
fied camps  {casi!ra\  generally  Boman, — ^Doncaster,  the  camp  on 
the  Don ;  Lancaster,  on  the  Lune :  Winchester,  on  the  Itchin, 
softened  into  Win ;  Colchester,  on  the  Colne ;  Chichester,  alone, 
as  we  think,  not  a  Boman  camp,  but  the  camp  of  Cissa,  an  An- 
glo-Saxon chieftain.  In  like  manner,  the  termination  casHe  (as 
also  hirgh  or  hortmgh)  denotes  the  site  of  some  ancient  castle  or 
fort,  the  prefix  being  a  memorial  of  its  builder's  name,  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  or  some  salient  fact  in  its  history.  Ford  is 
a  ford, — Bradford,  the  broad  foird ;  Orford,  the  ford  of  the  Ore ; 
Oxford,  the  ford  crossed  by  oxen,  or  rather,  by  an  ox  on  which 
a  devout  nun  forded  the  Isis  to  escape  the  amorous  pursuit  of 
King  Edward. 

We  hardly  need  remind  our  readers  how  significant  are  all 
our  numerous  Lidian  names,  always  appropriate,  sometimes 
highly  poetical,  as  Cuyahora,  glancing  water,  for  Trenton  Falls, 
and  Astenroga,  thunder-rockj  for  what  is  now  degraded  into  Little 
Falls,  an  insignificant  cataract  indeed,  but  with  inexpressibly 
grand  rock-scenery  around  it 

The  names  of  persons  are  equally  significant  The  first  or 
Christian  name,  which  is  in  every  instance  the  proper  name, 
corresponding  to  the  only  name  when  there  was  but  one,  was 
originally  a  title  descriptive  of  the  person,  or  of  some  &ct,  idea, 
or  association  connected  with  his  birth.  The  Hebrew  names 
so  used  were  at  first  often  conferred  with  special  significance  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  has  not  a  distinct  and  strong 
meaning ;  and  the  very  many  in  which  the  syllables  El  and  Jah 
occur  all  have  a  religious  reference,  connecting  the  Divine  name 
with  some  individual  circumstance,  trait,  or  aspiration.    The 
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same  is  true  of  such  classical  first  names  as  are  compounded  of 
Theos,  Theo,  Theus,  or  Thy,  as  Theodore,  the  gift  of  God,  and 
Timothy,  a  worshipper  of  Qod,  Others  first  names  denote  some- 
times condition,  oftener  character,  or  parental  feeling,  as  George, 
a  farmer,  Frank,  yree,  Charles,  a  darling. 

Many  surnames  grew  from  first  names.  Thus  Richard,  over- 
joyed at  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  named  the  boy  Charles, 
that  is,  a  little  dear  ;  hut  other  persons  spoke  of  him  as  Charles, 
Bichard's  son,  or,  if  they  were  intimate  enough  with  the  &mUj 
to  use  a  nickname,  as  Charles,  Dick's  son,  orelliptically,  Charles, 
Bichard's,  or  Charles,  Dick'a  Thus  the  Bichardsons,  Bichardses, 
Dixons  and  Dixes  need  have  no  dispute  about  the  priority 
of  their  respective  families,  all  having,  it  may  be,  equally  de- 
rived their  descent  from  some  paternal  Bichard,  with  whose 
memory  Fame  has  not  charged  her  scroll  We  have  similar 
patronymic  surnames  in  the  McKnights,  the  O'Neals,  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  the  Apthorps,  who  thus  bear  the  inevitable  stamp 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  Norman  or  Welsh  ancestry,  even  if  they  can- 
not trace  their  pedigree.  Surnames  were  often,  also,  local  ap- 
pellations, as  John  of  the  Ford,  Philip  of  the  Field,  James  of 
the  Forest,  early  abbreviated  into  John  Ford,  Philip  Field,  and 
James  Forest.  Trades  and  avocations  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  surnames,  which,  once  conferred  with  cause,  were  trans- 
mitted, with  the  profession  also  in  most  instances,  to  the  next 
generation,  sometimes  with  the  filial  suffix,  as  in  Smithson, 
sometimes  in  the  original  form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
family  names  of  the  old  English  nobility  are  names,  never  of 
trades,  and  generally  of  places.  An  American  Percy  or  Stanley 
may  possibly  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  noble 
family  bearing  the  name ;  to  a  Taylor,  a  Baker,  or  a  Smith,  of 
however  high  aristocratic  pretensions,  noble  blood  can  have 
come  only  through  the  veins  of  working  men, — ^a  far  more 
honorable  pedigree  (if  pedigree  can  give  honor)  than  one  which 
can  trace  itself  to  the  ruffians  and  freebooters  who  founded  the 
houses  commonly  called  illustrious. 

There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances  or  classes  of  signi- 
ficant names,  when  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a  name  that  is  not  sig- 
nificant But  we  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  mean- 
ing of  names  as  a  mnemonic  agency  in  early  education  and 
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through  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  life.  We  doubt  whether 
the  importance  of  this  agency  is  often  recognized.  The  names 
learned  by  children  in  geography  and  history  are  to  them  mere 
combinations  of  letters,  connected  by  no  threads  of  association 
with  the  persons  or  places  to  which  they  belong.  Why  should 
they  not  have  the  name  analyzed  or  accounted  for,  that  they 
may  thus  have  associations  with  it  which  otherwise  would  be 
wholly  wanting?  Nothing  whatever  may  be  peimanently 
remembered  concerning  a  place  whose  name  is  unmeaning  to 
the  learner ;  while  if  he  knows  what  it  denotes  and  why,  its 
sound  will  ever  after  recall  its  meaning,  and  what  is  contained 
in  the  name  will  suggest  with  itself  other  associated  local  facts, 
traits,  or  events. 

There  is  scope  for  a  large  amount  of  this  study  in  the  names 
of  men.  Modern  names  have,  indeed,  been  transmitted  from 
earlier  times ;  yet  the  name,  when  interpreted,  will  often  be  a 
definite  index  of  ancestry,  family,  or  race,  and  with  it  of  hered- 
itary or  generic  traits  of  mind  and  character  still  distinctly 
traceable.  As  r^ards  ancient  names,  Hebrew,  Oreek,  and 
Latin,  the  name  is  often  a  condensed  biography,  especially  when 
assumed  or  given,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  at  some  marked 
epoch  of  life.  The  four  names  of  a  Roman  (who  normally  had 
three,  sometimes  four)  often  comprise  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  own  individual  name,  which 
commemorated  some  circumbtance  connected  with  his  birth  or 
infancy,  or  some  cherished  household  memory  or  tradition  ;  the 
name  of  his  family,  which  had,  it  may  be,  strongly  marked 
traits ;  that  of  his  gens^  which  had  also  a  specific  character ;  and 
if  a  fourth  name  were  given  him  from  the  one  salient  act,  event, 
or  experience  of  his  life,  the  four  may  recall  to  the  memory  all 
that  is  necessary  to  determine  his  actual  place  in  history. 

We  will  pass  now  to  words,  not  proper  names,  which  yet  em- 
body history.  These  multiply  constantly  under  our  research, 
till  the  dictionary  becomes  a  record  of  almost  every  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world.  We  can  give  but  a  few  instancea 
The  first  shall  be  the  word  ostracize,  which  presents  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  Athenian  democracy, — the  rudeness  of  the  time 
when  oyster-shells  were  used  for  ballots,  the  barbarity  which 
held  an  election  of  candidates  for  banishment,  the  £ree  scope 
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and  arbitrary  power  which  enabled  the  vilest  of  the  citizens 
from  mere  envy  of  the  reputation  of  the  best  man  in  the  city  to 
make  him  an  exile,  the  ntter  lack  and  desecration  of  liberty 
while  its  forms  were  fetiches  for  the  popular  worship,  the  poten- 
tial despotism  of  democracy  without  the  restraint  and  control  of 
moral  principle,  and,  by  inference,  the  sore  peril  and  the  sole 
safeguard  of  democratic  institutions  in  our  own  age  and  land. 
The  word  might  well  serve  as  a  text  for  a  volume  of  political 
history  and  philosophy. 

We  will  take  for  another  instance  the  word  (mmw,  from  the 
Latin  asstdert,  to  sit  by.  In  the  early  English  courts,  as  still 
in  England  and  America,  the  chief  justice  had  auesaors^  that  is, 
sitters  by,  side-judges,  whose  functions,  parallel  with,  were  lesB 
important  than  those  of  the  chief  It  was  custonuury  for  these 
side-judges  to  attend  to  the  pecuniary  afiaira  of  tiie  session, 
the  costs  of  courti  the  payment  of  witnesses,  in  scMue  cases  the 
adjustment  of  damages, — ^all  which  was  done  by  rule.  From 
the  position  of  these  asseaaors^  the  word  aasesa  was  naturally 
applied  to  their  peculiar  functions,  and  thence  passed  to  all 
public  boards  and  ofBices  that  performed  the  duty  of  taxation. 

The  word  cfianceUor  is  another  word  with  a  curious  histoiy. 
It  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  oaneeUif  whioh 
denotes  a  lattice  composed  of  two  sets  of  parallel  bars  crossing 
each  other.  Certain  secretaries  were  employed  to  erase  legal 
writs  which  had  been  annulled  by  royal  authority,  and  this 
they  did  by  oaticeUing^  that  is,  by  aaaking  with  the  pen  eanoeUi, 
or  crossbars,  over  the  signatures  or  other  portions  of  the  writ 
These  humble  secretaries  were  the  first  chanoellorsi  whose 
name  passed  over  to  the  head  of  the  court  whose  function  it  is 
to  oa/iceZ,  that  is,  to  suspend  or  supersede  by  equity-jurisdictioD 
suits  at  common  law. 

Cerenwny  is  another  word  which  embodies  a  chapter  of  his- 
tory. Some  three  or  tour  centuries  before  the  Christian  en 
the  inhabitants  of  C»re,  a  once  powerful  city  in  Southern 
Etruria,  either  by  purehase  or  in  reward  for  services  rendered, 
were  endowed  with  all  the  privilq^es  e^mbraced  in  the  franchise 
of  Soman  citizens,  except  the  right  of  sufirage.  Subsequently, 
when  a  native  citizen  of  Bome  was  degraded  from  the  right  of 
suffi-age,  he  was  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  tablets  or 
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register  of  the  OsBrites  {in  iabulas  Oomtum),  and  casrimofiium, 
denoting  at  first  the  estate  or  condition  of  the  Casrites,  came 
also  to  imply  the  passage  into  that  condition.  As  this  degra- 
dation was  made  with  some  formality,  the  word  gradually 
passed  to  other  solemn  forms  of  civil  procedure,  and  thus,  by 
an  easy  transition,  both  to  the  usages  of  social  life  and  to  the 
ritual  of  religion. 

There  are  some  words  which  are  monuments  of  the  progress 
of  thought  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  word  privilege  is  of  this  class.  It  is  pritni  fcac,  an  excep- 
tional law,  a  departure  from  legal  and  established  right  or  usage 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  The  Bomans  almost  always  used 
privilegium  in  a  bad  sense.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  "  Pro 
Domo  Sua,"  complains  bitterly  of  the  privilege  of  having  his 
house  pulled  down.  But  with  the  growth  of  Christian  senti- 
ment, though  privileges  of  the/  old  order  did  not  cease  and 
have  not  yet  ceased,  it  was  no  longer  thought  becoming  to 
make  exceptions  to  law  and  rule,  formally  and  openly,  against 
an  individual,  and  the  word  became  limited  in  its  use  to  ex- 
ceptions in  one's  favor,  whether  by  private  or  public  act,  by 
the  gift  of  man  or  of  God. 

Humility  is  another  word  which  Christianity  has  transformed. 
Before  the  advent  of  Christ,  lowliness  was  not  a  virtue,  but  the 
mark  of  a  mean  spirit  The  Latin  humiliias^  from  humua^  the 
ground,  denoted  abjectness,  and  nothing  better.  The  corres- 
ponding Greek  adjective,*  used,  with  its  various  derivatives, 
many  times  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  similar  origin,  and  an 
equally  disgraceful  meaning.  But  when  Christianity  made 
lowliness  at  once  a  prime  duty  and  an  essential  grace  of  the 
r^enerate  spirit,  it  could  find  no  other  words  than  these  ta 
designate  the  newly-adopted  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
virtues.  These  words,  therefore,  received  Christian  baptism, 
and  thenceforth  designated  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
him  '*  who,  though  rich,  for  our  sakes  become  poor,"  and  the 
special  birth-mark  of  those  bom  into  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  word  tribulation  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
Before  Christ  suffered,  the  terms  that  denoted  sad  experiences 

♦  Tafreivof. 
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were  all  such  as  represented  them  in  their  malignant  aspect,— 
words  like  those  of  which  our  language  has  many,  as  calamiiy, 
the  condition  of  the  blighted  stalk  or  the  broken  reed,  disasiar^ 
the  evil  influence  of  the  stars,  misfortune,  the  frown  of  the 
fickle  goddess  of  chance.  Meanwhile  tribulation  {tribulatio) 
denoted  only  the  thrashing  of  grain.  TertuUian,  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  Christian  Fathers,  first  spiritualized  the  word, 
making  it  denote  the  thrashing  of  the  elements  of  character  by 
God's  afflictive  Providence,  the  giving  of  the  chaff  to  the 
winds,  the  screening  of  the  wheat  for  the  heavenly  gamer.  Is 
not  the  same  idea  involved  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  word 
thrashing  as  applied  to  bodily  punishment?  The  term,  we 
think,  is  commonly  employed  in  a  somewhat  higher  sense  than 
whipping,  with  a  latent  reference  to  the  moral  benefit  that  may 
ensue. 

The  word  virtue  has  a  not  unlike  history.     The  Latin  virtus, 
from  vir,  a  man,  closely  allied  to  vis,  strength,  denotes  manli- 
ness.   Its  Greek  synonyme*  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
god  of  war,t  who  was  deemed  the  type  of  the  highest  manhood, 
and  whose  name  is  alleged  by  some  grammarians  to  have  a 
radical  connection  with  the  name  for  man  which  peculiarly 
denotes  the  strength  and  prowess  that  should  characterize  him.^ 
Virtue  with  us  still  means  manliness ;  but  in  the  school  of 
Christ  true  manliness  is  shown  less  in  armed  conflict  with  phy- 
sical force,  than  in  battle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
But  we  may  mark  one  seeming,  yet  not  real,  deflection  ftom 
the  meaning  of  this  word.     In  the  Italian,  virtu  is  employed  to 
designate  taste,  and  virtuoso,  while  it  may  denote  a  virtuous 
man  in  our  ordinary  sense,  oftener  means  a  coUecior  of  objects  of 
taste.     Here  we  have   an  historical  landmark.     There  was  a 
period  when,  under  civil  despotism,  the  old  Boman  manhood 
had  utterly  died  out  of  its  native  soil,  while  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption defaced  and  obscured  the  nobler  ideal  of  Christian  man- 
hood ;  and  then  the  highest  type  of  manhood  that  remained 
was  the  culture  of  those  refined  susceptibilities,  those  omameu- 
tal  arts,  and  that  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  which  Italy 
has  as  far  surpassed  other  lands,  as  it  was  for  centuries  inferior 
to  them  in  physical  bravery  and  in  moral  rectitude. 
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Among  the  words  which  owe  their  present  meaning  to  Chris- 
tian sentiment  we  may  also  name  the  word  passion.  It  literally 
means  suffering,  that  is,  a  passive  condition,  in  which  one  is 
acted  upon  without  the  power  of  resistance  or  reaction.  In  our 
tran.slation  of  the  Bible  it  has  not  in  a  single  instance  a  moral 
significance, — "  men  of  like  passions"  denoting  men  of  like  liabil- 
ities to  infirmity  and  sufiering.  The  corresponding  Greek  word* 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  Latin  pasaio  never,  in  the  classic  authoi*s,  de- 
notes what  we  mean  by  passion.  St  Augustine  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  uses  passio  in  this  sensa  In  his  and  our  use  of  the 
word  it  signifies  a  state  in  which  some  blind  impulse  of  appetite, 
cupidity,  or  anger  overpowers  the  reason,  gets  the  mastery  over 
the  will,  subjugates  the  higher  faculties,  and  makes  the  man  its 
unresisting  slave.  Men  sometimes  boast  of  strong  passions ;  but 
in  so  doing  they  boast  only  of  their  weakness,  glory  in  their 
infirmity  in  a  &r  different  sense  from  St  Paul's,  parade  the  very 
tokens  of  their  degraded  manhood,  the  very  fetters  and  manacles 
of  their  ignominious  captivity  and  slavery. 

We  will  now  take  an  instance  in  which  Christianity  has  en- 
shrined in  official  titles  its  standard  of  true  nobility.  When  the 
Lord  of  men  and  of  angels  girded  himself  with  the  towel,  and 
performed  for  his  disciples  the  menial  office  without  which  none 
of  them — ^having  made  their  way  to  the  guest-chamber  through 
dusty  streets  with  sandalled  feet — would  have  willingly  taken 
their  places  at  table,  yet  which  not  one  of  them  to  save  his  soul 
would  have  performed  for  another,  he  said,  as  he  could  not  have 
said  in  words,  "  Service  alone  is  great  and  glorious ;  not  he  who 
receives,  but  he  who  renders  it  acquires  dignity  and  honor ;  and 
he  is  the  chief  who  can  the  most  entirely  divest  himself  of  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  can  forget  all  things  else  save  the  need  and 
comfort  of  his  brethren,  can  in  their  behalf  stoop,  or  rather  rise^ 
to  the  lowliest  offices  by  which  they  can  be  benefited  in  body, 
mind,  or  character."  In  perpetual  token  of  this  new  order  of 
nobility — may  we  not  even  say  in  perpetual  memory  of  this 
Divine  condescension  of  the  Lord  and  Master? — the  titles  dea- 
con and  minister,  both  of  them  meaning  servant,  have  adhered 
to  the  chief  offices  of  the  church, — ^the  former  in  primitive  times. 
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and  still  in  large  portions  of  the  Christian  church,  designating 
those  who  serve  at  once  the  whole  body  of  believers  by  distri- 
buting the  sacred  elements,  and  the  poor  as  almoners  of  their 
brethren;  the  latter,  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  who  are  deemed  best  to 
deserve  their  title  when  they  most  merge  all  thought  of  personal 
emolument  or  distinction  in  their  care  for  the  humblest,  the 
most  needy,  the  most  imperilled  souls  among  those  for  whom 
their  Master  died.  A  like  association  gives  all  its  dignity  to 
the  term  pastor^  shepherd,  not  the  owner  of  the  flock,  but  the 
man  employed  to  feed  it, — not  him  who  assumes  any  preroga- 
tive of  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  but  who  simply  seeks  to 
nourish  the  sheep  committed  to  his  chaige  in  the  service  and 
interest  of  their  Owner  and  Master. 

There  are  some  words  which  the  progress  of  society  has  not 
exalted,  but  degraded.  PinUe  is  a  case  in  point  Pirate*  by 
derivation  means  adventurer^  and  as  the  sea  to  the  ancients  was 
fraught  with  unknown  perils,  the  word  early  came  to  denote 
especially  maritime  adventurers.  But  in  the  ruder  ages  plunder 
was  always  the  object  or  the  incident  of  maritime  adventure ; 
hence  the  term  was  early  applied  to  those  who  robbed  on  the 
sea.  This  for  centuries  was  an  honorable  profession,  made  illus- 
trious by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  semi-mythical  his- 
tory of  Greece.  But  even  before  the  Christian  era  it  had  b^un 
to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  too  barbarous  to  be  entitled 
even  to  the  few  and  scanty  rights  which  then  belonged  to  bel- 
ligerents. Cicero  says  that  a  pirate  is  the  common  enemy  of  aU. 
This  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  Christian  publicists,  and  an 
article  of  the  common  law  in  all  civilized  nations,  so  fully  re- 
cognized, that  to  declare  the  slave-trade  piracy  was  to  deprive 
it  of  the  protection  of  the  flag  under  which  it  was  prosecuted, 
though  it  were  that  of  a  government  which  still  licensed  it 

We  have  spoken  of  words  that  have  acquired  new  significance 
for  good  or  evil  in  the  lapse  of  time.  There  are  other  words 
which  have  altogether  lost  their  signification,  yet  are  still  used 
as  if  they  had  a  meaning.  There  is  much  that  may  be  jastlj 
said  both  for  and  against  the  trial  by  jury  ;  but  we  still  hear 
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frequently  the  entirely  obsolete  argument  for  it,  grounded  on 
the  priceless  privilege  of  being  tried  by  one's  peers^  that  is,  pares^ 
or  equals.  When  nobles  were  judges,  and  the  baronial  courts 
had  for  centuries  exercised  high-handed  and  red-handed  juris- 
diction irrespective  of  the  right,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
boons  to  the  commonalty  to  be  tried  by  men  of  their  own  order; 
and  though  English  juries  have  been  browbeaten  and  coerced 
into  perjured  verdicts  under  such  judges  as  Jeffries,  and  later 
by  Tory  ministries  in  the  time  of  George  III,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  when  they  have  interposed  their  honest  and 
fearless  decision  between  autocratic  or  aristocratic  power  audits 
destined  victim.  But  in  this  country,  where  we  have  no  priv- 
ileged rank,  a  defendant  or  a  party  in  a  civil  suit  has  his  jioliti- 
cal  peers  on  the  bench  no  less  than  in  the  jury-box,  nmy  have 
his  peers  in  social  standing  on  the  bench  rather  than  in  the  jury, 
and,  whether  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  may  find  his  peers  in 
moral  character  among  the  judges. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
vast  stock  of  condensed  poetry  contained  in  the  language  of 
every-day  life,  and  drawn  up<m  by  those  who  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  speaking  anything  but  plain  prose.  We  can  hardly 
utter  a  sentence  that  has  not  in  it  some  figurative  words  which, 
as  first  so  applied,  were  in  the  inmost  consciousness  of  those 
who  uttered  them  poetry.  Even  in  that  constantly  recurring 
euphemism  by  which  we  like  to  call  our  schools  and  colleges 
seminaries^  or  seed-plots,  we  express  by  an  apt  and  strong  poetic 
figure  what  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  great  work  of  education, 
sowing^  in  conti-adistinction  to  the  obsolete  process  of  stowing. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  examples  in  a  matter  so  obvious.  If, 
however,  the  reader  will  select  a  page  in  the  most  literal  book 
he  can  find,  and  count  the  words  on  that  page  whose  literal  and 
original  meaning  is  widely  diflferent  from  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  book,  he  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and 
native  significance  of  words. 

We  have  given  almost  wholly  specimens  from  the  classic 
languages.  We,  however,  are  indebted  to  almost  every  tongue 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  to  not  a  few  beyond  il,  for  words ; 
and  although  the  Anglo-Saxon — itself  a  compound  dialect — 
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forms  the  basis  of  our  language,  and  furnishes  a  larj^e  propor- 
tion of  its  most  expressive  terms,  it  yet  is  represented  in  but  a 
minority  of  the  contents  of  a  modem  English  dictionary.  We 
have  from  the  Hebrew  the  verb  cover ;  from  the  Arabic,  the 
ultimate  root  of  carve  and  grave^  a  root  from  which  cherub^  a 
carved  or  graven  figure,  is  derived.  We  are  in  these  latter  days 
importing  many  new  words,  and  have  many  of  earlier  adoption, 
fix)m  the  French  and  the  German.  Quandary  is  the  French 
qu'  en  dirai^  "  what  shall  I  say  of  it?"  There  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  our  common  utterance  of  surprise  or  grief,  oh  dear^  is 
a  corruption  of  the  irreverent  French  exclamation,  Oh  Dteu. 
Loafer,  which  has  been  recently  naturalized,  is  the  German  lau- 
fer,  from  lauferij  to  run,— a  man  who  runs  about  from  place  to 
place  because  he  has  nothing  to  do,  an  idler. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  the  miscellaneousness 
of  the  examples  we  have  given,  and  they  certainly  have  been 
numerous  enough  for  a  single  Article.  We  pass  then  to  what 
in  the  sermons  of  the  elder  divines  was  termed  the  'improve- 
ment" 

We  would  urge,  as  a  deduction  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
prime  importance,  in  education,  of  the  study  of  other  languages 
than  our  own.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  worth  of  the  French 
and  the  German.  The  latter,  with  the  influx  of  German  immi- 
grants, is  of  such  essential  service  in  business  and  in  social  inter- 
course, and  the  former  is  so  needed  in  European  travel,  to  which 
so  many  look  forward  with  a  hope  more  and  more  likely  to  be 
realized  with  every  year,  that  no  added  motives  to  their  study 
can  be  required.  We  would  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
classical  languages.  We  grant  that  few  who  study  them  are 
likely  to  acquire  the  capacity  of  reading  them  with  perfect  ease. 
Yet  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  studies  in  grammar, 
as  giving  a  better  knowledge  than  can  be  otherwise  attained  of 
language  in  general,  and  thus  of  one*s  own  language.  Just  as  he 
who  compares  the  bones  of  two  or  more  animals,  learns  more  of 
the  anatomy  of  either  of  them  than  he  could  acquire  by  spend- 
ing thrice  the  time  on  one  alone,  so  does  he  who  can  compare 
two  or  more  languages  understand  the  grammar  of  his  own  as 
no  student  of  but  one  language  can  possibly  understand  it  A 
mastery  is  thus  obtained  over  language  as  the  instrutnent  of 
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thought,  which  gives  one  ease  and  courage  in  speaking  and 
writing  his  own  language.  There  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  awk- 
wardness, an  adherence  to  narrow  rules,  a  lack  of  enterprise  in 
word  and  phrase,  by  which  it  is  always  easy  to  detect  even  a 
writer  of  worthily  established  reputation  who  knows  the  Eng- 
lish alona  In  this  point  of  view,  by  no  means  the  least  part  of 
the  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  derived 
from  conversance  with  the  sources  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  words  in  current  use  ;  for  while  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  particles,  auxiliaries  and  qualifying  terms, 
we  have  drawn  from  the  classical  tongues,  and  most  of  all  from 
the  Latiu,  much  more  copiously  for  the  nouns  in  most  frequent 
use,  for  the  terms  appertaining  to  special  departments  of 
knowledge,  for  the  adjectives  denoting  specific  qualities,  and 
for  the  verbs  that  imply  speech  and  action.  For  these  reasons 
the  Latin,  at  least,  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  person  who 
means  to  have  a  serviceable  education. 

Is  it  asked  how  time  is  to  be  found  for  Latin  in  the  brief 
term  of  school-life,  to  which  so  large  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons, particularly  boys  destined  for  business,  are  limited  ?  We 
would  answer  that  time  may  be  made  for  it  by  omitting  much 
that  is  utterly  useless.  In  geography  and  history  a  great  deal 
is  learned  that  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  recited,— catalogues 
of  obscure  names,  details  of  insignificant  battles,  series  of  un- 
important dates.  The  memory  was  formerly  packed  with  a 
large  amount  of  material  which  might  be  spared  now  that 
good  reference-books  are  so  abundant  In  some  schools  time 
is  wasted  in  the  study  of  definitions,  often  less  intelligible  than 
the  words  defined.*  But  the  greatest  waste  is  in  English 
grammar.  No  person  ought  ever  to  look  into  an  English 
Grammar  till  after  studying  French,  Latin,  or  both,  and  then  it 
should  be  into  a  book  containing  not  one-fourth  of  the  material 
commonly  crowded  into  a  school -treatise.  Indeed,  what  is 
called  English  grammar  is,  most  of  it,  fictitious,  kept  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  book-trade.  It  consists  of  the  forced  appli- 
cation to  the  English  of  peculiarities  borrowed  from  other 


*  A  case  in  point  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  definition  of  network^ — *'  Any- 
thing retiouhited  or  decussated,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 
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tongues,  and  the  shams  are  appreciated,  and  the  truth  perceived 
by  those  who  have  studied  other  languages. 

Then  too,  the  Latin  may  be  studied  mUch  more  easily  and 
profitably  than  by  the  old  mode  of  learning  all  the  forms,  rules, 
exceptions  and  anomalies,  in  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  com- 
mitted by  rote  from  the  text-book.  We  would,  indeed,  have 
the  whole  of  the  Latin  grammar  acquired ;  but  the  syntax,  the 
irregularities  and  the  rare  forms  are  more  effectively  learned  in 
reading  Latin  than  in  studying  the  grammar;  for  in  the  former 
mode  they  are  learned  in  connection  with  their  occurrence,  are 
therefore  understood,  are  emphasized  by  example,  and  adhere 
to  the  memory.  Let  the  pupil  learn  the  regular  paradigms  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  then  let  him  commence  read- 
ing easy  Latin,  paying  close  attention  to  the  construction  of 
every  word  and  the  syntax  of  every  sentence.  Thus  let  the 
principles  and  the  details  of  the  grammar  force  themselves 
upon  his  attention  and  into  his  memory,  while  he  is  acquiring 
the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  and 
fully  tested  this  method  in  teaching  Hebrew,  which  from  its 
unlikeness  to  any  other  language  with  which  the  learner  has 
been  acquainted  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  After  teaching 
the  pupil  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  force  of  the  vowd- 
points,  and  making  him  learn  the  paradigm  of  the  regular  verb, 
we  have  set  him  to  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
analyzing  every  word  as  he  went  along,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  principles  of  the  grammar  in  their  bearing  on  each  word, 
and  to  every  anomaly  of  structure  as  it  came  to  view,  so  that 
aU  that  could  be  learned  concerning  or  taught  by  each  single 
sentence  or  clause  was  fully  understood  before  he  was  suffered 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  By  the  time  that  one  chapter  has  been 
read,  the  pupil  has  obtained  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  than  if  he  had  recited  the  whole  word-for-word.  We 
are  confident  that  this  method  applied  to  the  Latin  will  so 
simplify  and  expedite  the  study,  as  to  bring  a  very  serviceable 
course  of  Latin  reading  within  the  ordinary  term  of  school- 
attendance,  without  displaci  ng  anything  that  ought  to  be  retained. 
Moreover,  the  young  person,  initiated  into  this  noble  tongue 
without  the  arid  study  of  mere  words  that  have  to  be  releamed 
over  and  over  again  before  they  will  stay  learned,  will  love  it, 
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will  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  structure,  and  will  acquire  for 
his  own  diction  or  written  style  something  of  its  marvellous 
terseness,  directness,  and  enei^  ;  while  its  multiform  relations 
to  his  native  tongue  will  constantly  excite  and  reward  his  curi- 
osity, and  will  open  to  him  in  almost  every  English  sentence 
depths  of  meaning  which  the  merely  English  reader  does  not 
begin  to  sound. 

Let  no  one  scorn  the  Latin  as  an  element  in  general  culture, 
because  it  is  a  dead  tongue.  Because  dead,  it  is  all  the  more 
living, — ^not,  like  a  modera  language,  .dying  daily,  in  perpetual 
decay  and  renovation,  but  endowed  with  an  unchanging  vitality, 
— living  in  a  power  of  expression  which  no  other  language  has 
approached, — ^living  in  poets,  orators,  and  historians  that  will 
never  be  obsolete  till  the  civilization  of  which  they  have  been 
essential  factors  shall  become  eflfete, — ^living  in  the  numberless 
fresh  scions  that  spring  from  it  as  &at  as  there  are  new  ideas 
to  be  embodied,  new  departments  of  science  to  receive  their 
nomenclature,  new  processes  and  products  of  art  to  be  put 
into  speech  and  writing. 

One  word  more.  We  would  speak  of  the  study  of  language 
and  of  individual  words  as  emphatically  a  religious  study. 
ffhe  old  controversy  as  to  the  formal  origin  of  language,  whether 
human  or  divine,  is  as  worthless  as  it  is  indeterminable ;  for  if 
human,  it  is  none  the  less  divine, — what  God  effects  through 
the  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed  man  is  no  less  his  work 
than  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are.  But  we  are  constantly 
impressed  by  the  vestiges  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the 
structure  of  language.  Th6  Eternal  Spirit,  always  working 
with  and  in  man,  has  sowed  language  ftdl  of  Uis  own  perfect 
wisdom,  in  words  fraught  with  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness.*^  The  devout  naturalist, 
astronomer,  physiologist  feels  that  he  is  constantly  tracing  out 
the  thoughts  of  God  in  t^e  universe.  This  is  equally  the  work 
of  the  philologist,  only  on  the  higher  plane  of  the  spiritual 
creation. 
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Article  VIIL— A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  STACKPOLE 

HOUSR 

One  who  has  watched  for  half  a  century,  with  any  degree 
of  care,  what  has  gone  on  about  him,  will  easily  be  persuaded, 
that  no  tale  compacted  of  the  imagination  can  equal  the  sim- 
ple realities  of  life.  Not  only,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
is  "truth  stranger  than  fiction,"  but  it  is  vastly  more  entertain- 
ing. It  is  possessed  of  &r  deeper  sources  of  interest  An 
ideal  landscape  may  be  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the 
painter  8  art — may  have  all  the  elements  of  interest  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  picture  to  have:  but  it  can  never  equal  the 
glories  of  the  real  landscape  when  the  light  of  the  summer  sun 
is  falling  softly  upon  it,  and  all  the  subtle  forces  of  nature  are 
at  play,  in  and  around  it  And  so,  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year,  little  histories  are  unfolded,  of  individual  and  fiunily  life, 
which  the  novelist  in  the  highest  flights  of  his  fancy  would 
never  exactly  have  conceived.  Sometimes  these  experiences 
are  gay  and  joyous,  and  sometimes  they  are  intensely  sad^ 
But  they  are  such  as  are  woven  perpetually,  and  rolled  off  from 
the  busy  loom  of  life. 

We  propose  in  these  pages  to  give  a  fragment  of  veritable 
human  history — not  one  of  those  rambling  and  shadowy 
stories,  "  founded  on  fact,"  but  feet  and  reality  itself — a  chap- 
ter from  the  living  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  generation  now 
almost  entirely  passed  off  the  stage.  And  yet  we  will  with- 
hold the  names  of  the  actors, — not  that  there  would  be  any  par- 
ticular harm  in  freely  using  them. 

All  who  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Boston  during 
the  years  of  the  present  century,  will  ^member  well  the  "  Old 
Stack  pole  House,"  as  it  has  long  been  called,  standing  on  Dev- 
onshire street,  midway  between  Milk  and  Water  streets.  This 
antique  structure  is  now  no  mora  The  cosdy  and  splendid 
Post  Office  building  has  risen  over  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Five  years  ago,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  to  begin  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  preparatory  to  the  widening  of  Devon- 
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shire  street,  one  of  the  daily  journals  of  Boston,  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Stackpole  House,"  had  the  following  paragraph : 
"This  long  celebrated  hostelry  is  doomed.  For  139  years  its 
strong  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs  have  defied  the  winter  storms 
and  the  summer  heats ;  but  to-morrow  the  hand  of  business 
progress  will  fall  heavily  upon  its  venerable  form  and  soon 
prostrate  it  in  the  dust, — thus  removing  another  of  the  ties  that 
connect  the  present  with  the  past  Every  Boston  boy  who  has 
reached  his  threescore  years  and  ten  will  recall  it  in  connection 
with  his  reminiscences  of  his  early  youth,  and  tell  of  father 
and  grandfather,  dead,  long  and  long  ago,  who  remembered  the 
Stackpole  House  when  it  was  in  its  glory." 

This  prediction  was  not  literally  fulfilled  until  some  time 
afterward :  for  when  the  first  work  of  demolition  was  over, 
the  venerable  structure  still  stood,  in  a  ghostly  fashion — 
deserted  and  open  to  inspection — ^revealing  to  every  passer-by 
its  whole  internal  economy.  Nevertheless  it  was  "  doomed,"  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  contractors  on  the  Post  Ofiice  building 
to  begin  their  work,  when  this,  and  all  the  other  ruins  encumber- 
ing the  ground,  would  be  speedily  removed.  The  magnificent 
edifice  now  standing  on  this  spot,  with  its  massive  and  pillared 
granite  walls,  covers  of  course  far  more  ground  than  was  occu- 
pied by  this  ancient  family  mansion. 

When  the  Stackpole  House  was  built  upon  this  spot, 
more  than  140  years  ago  (in  1729),  Boston,  as  compared  with 
its  present  extent,  was  only  a  large  village.  Here  was  open 
territory,  with  arrangements  for  a  choice,  aristocratic,  half- 
country  residence.  It  stood,  as  we  have  said,  midway  be- 
tween Milk  and  Water  streets,  but  looking  toward  Milk 
street,  and  with  an  ample  dooryard  in  front  Anciently, 
Devonshire  street  did  not  exist  A  narrow  lane,  starting  out 
at  nearly  right  angles  from  Milk  street,  sometimes  called 
JolifPe's  lane,  and  sometimes  by  the  more  plebeian  designation 
of  Pudding  lane,  ran  along  upon  that  side  of  the  building, 
occupying  a  part  of  what  has  since  been  Devonshire  street 

But  we  must  not  linger  upon  these  details.  For  sixty 
years  after  this  house  was  built,  it  was  not  known  by  its 
modem  name.  Different  families,  in  the  last  century  and  in 
the  present,  have  occupied  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time — 
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the  Waldos,  the  Tyngs,  the  Apthorps,  the  Winslows,  the 
Welches.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  William 
Stackpole,  a  wine  merchant,  purchased  the  property,  and 
though  he  occupied  it  with  his  family  only  a  short  time,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  term  of  its  existence,  yet  somehow 
he  fixed  his  name  upon  it,  and  it  has  since  been  known  by 
no  other.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  day,  there  was  a  certain  gay- 
ety  about  the  old  mansion — a  fullness  in  the  tides  of  life,  that 
ebbed  and  flowed  around  it,  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  "  Young  Boston"  of  that  generation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  waves  of  business  began  to  roll  up  from 
the  north  end  and  invade  the  region  where  this  old  family 
residence  stood.  In  all  our  great  cities  a  process  of  this  kind 
is  perpetually  going  on.  The  tides  of  trade  move  steadily 
forward,  carrying  with  them  a  great  army  of  plain  work-a-day 
people,  and  the  rich,  &shionable,  aristocratic  folks  are  certain 
to  retire  before  this  onward  movement 

For  many  years  after  the  Stackpole  House  ceased  to  be  a 
genteel  private  residence,  it  was  used  as  a  fashionable  restau- 
rant, where  the  gay  and  lively  Bostonians  found  good  cook- 
ing, and  where  they  used  to  assemble  and  unbend  in  festive 
cheer.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  house  was  to  the  then 
citizens  of  Boston  something  like  what  the  Parker  House  is  to- 
day. But  by  degrees,  the  business  of  this  part  of  the  city 
became  more  roughs  uoisy,  tumultuous,  and  fashion  began  to 
retreat  from  this  place,  even  as  a  house  of  entertainment  The 
building  descended  still  lower  in.  the  scale  of  being.  It  was 
put  to  meaner  and  meaner  uses  as  the  years  rolled  on,  until,  at 
length,  its  associations  and  its  surroundings  were  of  the  coarse 
kind,  rather  than  of  the  attractive.  Its  ancient  glory  had 
departed.  The  tide  of  festive  joy  that  had  so  long  broken 
around  it  had  gone,  never  to  return. 

During  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  while  it  stood,  as  we 
have  described  it,  empty  and  deserted,  revealing  to  those  who 
passed  by  its  ancient  halls  and  stairways,  trodden  by  the  gene- 
rations of  the  dead — its  antique  chambers  and  curious  finish- 
its  thick  walls,  built  up  in  puritan  honor,  to  endure — ^its  quaint 
old  rooms,  where  many  had  been  born  and  many  had  died— 
in  this  broken  and  half-dilapidated  state,  it  was  a  most  corn- 
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mon  circumstance  to  see  some  elderly  Bostonian  lingering  in 
front  of  it,  musing  over  this  wreck  of  the  past,  and  calling  up 
the  memories  •>!  other  days — pointing  out  perhaps  to  some 
stranger,  or  younger  friend,  what  was  so  full  of  old  and  plcc^sant 
associations  to  him.  Before  turning  away  from  the  building 
itself,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  remember  how  far  back, 
among  the  roots  of  our  New  England  history,  it  rejiches.  It 
was  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  It  was  forty-six  years  old  when  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought  The  house  was  built  the  year  after 
Cotton  Mather  died,  and  three  years  before  Mather  Byles  com- 
menced his  unique  ministry  at  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  It 
was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  visit  to 
Boston. 

There  is  one  singular  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  old  mansion.  In  the  transfers  that  have  been  made 
of  it  fVom  family  to  family,  as  the  years  have  passed  on,  in 
three  separate  instances  it  has  gone  to  a  daughter  of  the  pre- 
vious owner,  and  has  been  occupied  by  her  in  her  married  state, 
80  that  the  new  name  was  only  her  married  name.  When  this 
fact  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  house  has 
remained  much  more  nearly  in  the  same  family  line  than 
might  appear,  at  first,  from  the  large  variety  of  names. 

There  is  lying  before  us,  on  the  table,  as  we  write,  a  little  old 
manuscript  sermon,  very  yellow  and  dog-eared,  which  was 
preached  in  one  of  the  rough  hill  towns  of  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut in  the  spring  of  1790.  The  manuscript  is  about  six  inches 
long  and  four  broad,  in  its  outer  leaves,  but  some  of  the  inner 
pages  are  much  smaller — not  more  than  three  inches  square. 
It  was  written  just  when  a  ministerial  crisis  had  arrived.  The 
good  parson  was  in  want  of  paper,  and  when  he  set  himself  to 
his  work  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  he  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  under  the  circumstances.  He  gathered  together  such 
fragments  of  paper  as  he  found  lying  about — some  'letters 
lately  received,  and  some  broken  scraps  on  which  he  had  made 
rough  drafts  of  letters,  to  be  sent  in  reply,  to  be  copied  after- 
ward in  more  dignified  and  shapely  forms.  He  stitched  these 
together,  small  and  great,  and  made  him  a  little  book  of  forty- 
four  pages,  though  many  of  these  pages  were  already  consider- 
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ably  covered  with  writing.  In  inscribing  his  sermon  upon 
these  leaves  he  sometimes  wrote  across  the  old  writing  and 
sometimes  around  it^  and  so  he  finished  a  very  tender  and  affec- 
tionate sermon,  from  John  xv,  24r-27,  and  went  up  the  next 
Sabbath  morning  to  the  top  of  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  and  in  a 
small,  old-fashioned,  square  meeting-house,  with  high  galleries 
and  without  any  steeple,  he  preached  it  to  a  congr^ation  of 
plain  farming  people ;  but  of  this  same  congregation  since  that 
day  have  come  several  men  who  have  filled  large  places  and 
are  not  unknown  to  fame.  The  first  sentence  of  that  sermon 
reads  as  follows:  "This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  Christ's 
farewell  sermon  to  his  dear  disciples  whom  he  had  chosen  out 
of  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  divinity  and 
religion." 

But  when  we  penetrate  through  the  sermon  and  decipher  the 
writing  underneath,  we  discover  that  there  was  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  this  good  minister,  far  more  severe  and  trying  than 
any  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  writing-paper.  These  leaves, 
thus  hurried  together,  reveal  the  outlines  of  a  correspondence, 
which  had  caused  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  that 
plain  old  parsonage  house  among  the  hills. 

A  son  from  that  household  was  in  Yale  CoUega  Two  years 
before  he  bad  gone  there  and  was  now  midway  in  his  college 
course.  He  was  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty,  such  as  one  is 
not  often  permitted  to  see ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  New 
Haven  he  occasioned  no  little  commotion  among  the  young 
people  of  that  place.  The  writer  has  it  on  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  a  most  worthy  and  venerable  lady,  who  after  living 
out  nearly  her  fourscore  years  in  that  beautiful  city  of  her 
nativity,  and  leaving  behind  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
has  now  for  many  years  been  dead,  but  who,  at  the  time  this 
student  from  Eastern  Connecticut  came  to  college,  in  1794, 
was  in  the  fiill  glow  of  youthful  life  and  beauty.  Her  em- 
phatic testimony,  in  her  own  words,  was :  "  He  was  the  hand- 
somest young  man  that  ever  trod  the  college  green." 

The  same  language  might  have  been  used  respecting  him 
that  was  used  to  describe  another  young  man,  many,  many 
generations  ago.  "  But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so 
much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty  ;  from  the  sole  of  his 
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foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in 
him."  This  handsome  youth  was  the  first-bom  son  in  this 
quiet  old  parsonage-house,  and  his  father  and  mother  loved 
him  as  fondly  as  David  loved  Absalom. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  so  now  his  beauty  was  for  a 
snare  unto  him.  Such  attentions  as  he  received,  such  flatteries 
as  were  lavished  upon  him,  might  have  wrought  mischief  with 
almost  any  young  man  just  coming  forward  in  like  conditions 
into  life.  Transferred,  as  he  was,  fix>m  a  home  of  exceeding 
quiet  to  the  temptations  of  a  college  and  a  city,  these  flatteries 
wrought  mischief  with  him — ^turned  him  away  from  his  studies 
in  which  he  might  have  shone,  and  at  length  involved  him  in 
trouble  with  the  college  authorities,  as  well  as  with  merchants, 
tailors,  &c.  The  interior  and  underlying  correspondence  in 
this  old  manuscript  sermon  is  all  about  this  student  at  Yale. 
Some  of  those  letters  are  easily  deciphered  in  part  or  in  whole, 
while  others  are  so  broken  that  the  sense  cannot  be  made  out 

Dr.  Dwight  had  then  just  commenced  his  presidency  of  Yale 
College,  having  been  inducted  into  ofBice  in  1795.  The  first 
writing  discoverable  in  this  manuscript  is  the  draft  of  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  President  It  is  addressed  to  "  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  New  Haven."  [The  first  words  are  missing,  but  after- 
ward it  runs  thus :] 

"  Could  you  flee  it  oonsistent  to  give  him  a  dismission  from  college,  I  should  be 
g^ad,  as  it  will  save  me  some  expense  which  will  be  needless  for  him,  and  which 
I  need ;  for  his  debts  are  crowding  upon  me,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  settle 
those  already  contracted.  Bey.  and  dear  sir,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  support  my 
son  any  longer  in  college,  and  he  having  an  intention  of  contributing  to  procure 
something  toward  settling  debts  contracted,  being  at  a  great  distance,  and  as  I 
would  like  to  see  him,  I  am  led  to  think  it  best  to  request  a  dismission  for  him 
from  being  a  member  of  your  college.  I  wish  to  have  a  formal  interview  upon 
this  subject  with  you,  dear  sir,  but  seeing  no  way  for  it,  I  am  pressed  to  present 
my  request,  by  writing,  in  confidence  of  your  wisdom  and  goodness.  Hoping  you 
wiU  do  the  thing  which  is  best,  I  am,  yours." 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  a  highly  injured  and  indignant 
tailor.  At  the  end  of  seventy-seven  years,  from  the  time  this 
epistle  was  written,  letters  of  the  same  general  import,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  still  going  from  that  goodly  city  to  various 
parts  of  our  broad  land. 
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"  I  have  an  account  against  you  for  tailor  work  done  for  your  son ,  kit 

summer,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty-eight  sbillinga,  and  which  I  was  pnmtifled 
should  be  paid  me  last  September,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  one  farthing  of  it 
But  I  am  in  want  of  the  money,  and  don't  know  how  to  wait  long  for  it ;  and, 
indeed,  I  cannot  It  has  been  a  disappointment  to  me  waiting  so  long.  I  rant 
put  the  account  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  soon,  if  not  settled.    Youra,  Ac.** 

And  here  ia  the  draft  of  the  letter  of  the  father  in  reply. 
You  can  see  in  it  the  plain,  honest,  hard-pressed  pastor,  living 
on  a  small  salary,  straitened  now  on  every  side,  in  his  endeavors 
to  educate  his  growing  family.  '  This  boy  at  Yale  is  the  oldest, 
but  other  children,  sons  and  daughters,,  are  coming  forward,  and 
he  wishes  to  give  them  all  good  advantages  for  education.  In 
fact,  as  years  passed  away,  three  sons  from  this  household  went 
into  professional  life,  and  two  daughters  became  the  wives  of 
distioguished  minsters.     But  let  us  hear  the  letter. 

"  Sir, — ^You  wrote  me  that  you  have  an  account  against  my  son.  I  would  in- 
form you,  that  I  know  nothing  of  it  in  particular,  but  shall  make  payment  of  it, 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  you  will  wait  untQ  I  come  down  to  New  Haven,  whidi 
I  expect  will  be  in  June." 

Then  there  is  a  draft  of  still  another  letter,  written  to  some 
one  to  whom  money  was  owing,  but  who  evidently  is  not  so 
indignant  and  peremptory  as  the  tailor  was.  The  draft  reads 
as  follow.-',  and  from  some  internal  evidence  was  very  likely 
addressed  to  the  steward  of  the  college. 

**  As  to  the  debt  due  to  you  from  my  son,  I  will  give  due  attention  to  1%  and  as 
I  am  disappointed  at  present  in  respect  to  money,  it  is  probable  I  shaU  be  at  New 
Haven,  or  send  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  if  so,  I  will  endeavor  to  setde  it 
I  would  wish,  sir,  to  have  you,  if  you  will,  take  the  care  of  some  things  in  college^ 
that  belong  to  my  son,  disposing  of  them  to  as  good  advantage  as  yon  can,  except 
the  articles  of  bed-clothing,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disposed  of.  I  would  be 
glad,  sir,  if  you  would  make  some  inquiry  in  respect  to  things  left  1^  n^  son  and 
take  care  of  them." 

Then  we  have  the  form  of  still  another  letter,  written  ap- 
parently to  some  one  in  New  Haven,  to  whom  all  these  letters 
were  to  be  consigned  in  a  package,  and  who  was  to  distribute 
them.  This  letter  bears  a  distinct  date,  open  and  visible,  as 
some  of  the  others  do  not  It  was  written  "  May  24th,  1796," 
and  is  as  follows : 
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"Dear  Sir,— I  have  four  letters,  requesting  the  favour  that  yon  would  deliver 
them  as  soon  as  maj  he  with  jonr  own  hand,  and  should  the  President  signify  to 
you  a  eompljanoe  with  my  request  in  respeot  to  my  son,  that  you  would  he  so 
kind  as  to  write  me  *'  [the  rest  is  cut  off  ]. 

Some  of  these  letters  were  written  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  the  boy  might  he  honorably  dismissed  from  college, 
and  might  come  home.  But  the  boy  was  involved  in  such 
trouble  with  the  college  authorities,  as  many  others  before  and 
since  have  been,  that  he  was  not  to  be  honorably  dismissed, 
but  was  to  be  suspended  or  rusticated.  With  this  disgrace 
upon  him,  the  young  man,  with  his  proud  and  high  spirit, 
could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  his  father's  house,  and  to  his  old 
companionships,  and  so,  while  the  father  is  waiting  anxiously 
for  news  from  New  Haven,  and  is  hoping  to  see  his  son,  word 
comes  that  the  dear  child  is  suspended,  and  what  is  still  more 
trying,  that  he  has  disappeared. 

And  so,  as  the  tradition  runs,  the  grieved  and  stricken  father 
mounted  his  horse,  and  in  those  days  of  early  summer,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  and  the  fields  were  green,  took  his  long, 
sad,  and  solitary  way,  over  the  hills,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
to  New  Haven.  On  reaching  the  place  and  making  inquiries, 
he  concludes,  from  such  information  as  he  can  gain,  that  the 
boy  has  gone  to  a  town  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  reside 
some  relatives  or  intimate  friends  of  the  &mily.  So  again  the 
father  starts  on  horseback,  and  slowly  makes  his  way  up  to 
this  town,  a  distance  from  New  Haven  of  some  seventy  miles. 
When  he  reaches  the  place,  weary  with  his  long  and  anxious 
journey,  the  sorrowful  news  awaits  him  that  his  truant  son  has 
been  there,  but  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Boston.  But  none 
of  these  things  can  exhaust  or  weary  a  father's  love,  so  on  he  goes, 
this  time  a  journey  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to 
reach  the  city  of  Boston.  There  he  finds  the  truant  boy,  and 
in  his  kindness,  and  being  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case,  he  falls  in  with  his  son's  intreaties,  allows  him  to  remain, 
and  helps  to  secure  him  a  place,  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  best 
law  offices,  at  that  time,  in  the  city.  The  head  of  that  house 
bore  an  honored  name  then,  and  that  name  is  still  in  high 
repute,  in  Boston  and  in  the  land.  With  this  arrangement  the 
father  went  home,  having  made  a  circuit  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  miles. 
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The  rasticated  student  set  about  his  work  liere  like  one  who 
had  a  character  to  retrieve.  So  far  did  he  gain  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  college  authorities  in  those  years,  that  in  1799  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  his  name  will  be 
found  in  the  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale,  in  the  list,  for  that  year, 
of  the  Honorarii  ei  Alibi  Instituti.  He  thus  obtained  his  degree 
of  A.M.  two  years  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  line  of  things. 
Had  he  gone  on  regularly  in  his  college  course,  he  would  have 
graduated  in  1798,  and  would  have  taken  his  A.M.,  according 
to  usual  custom,  in  1801.  The  fact  that  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  as  it  was,  seems  to  be  good  evidence  of  a  general  diligence 
in  his  law  studies. 

As  the  story  used  to  run,  it  happened,  one  night,  in  those 
years  between  1796  and  1799,  that  a  fire  was  raging  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stackpole  House,  and  the  fine- 
looking  student,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  turned  out  of  the  crowd 
and  took  the  steps  of  the  old  mansion  as  a  good  place  to  see 
the  fire.  A  pair  of  eyes  happened  to  be  looking  at  him  out  of 
the  window,  that  had  seen  him  before.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  the  student  was  politely  invited  to  walk  in  and  look  from 
a  window  where  he  could  see  the  fire  to  still  better  advantage 
This  was  the  real  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  that  ripened 
into  marriage.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1800.  Meanwhile  the  law  studies  had  been  completed,  and  the 
student  had  opened  for  himself  an  office  in  Boston,  and  was 
expecting  to  make  this  the  place  of  his  residence  and  his 
business. 

But  in  1808,  during  the  first  term  of  JeflTerson's  presidency, 
the  immense  territory  called  by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana 
(of  which  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion) was  purchased  of  Franca  Our  young  lawyer  succeeded, 
through  the  aid  of  friends,  in  obtaining  from  Jefferson  the 
office  of  District  Attorney  for  this  territory,  and  his  place  of 
residence  was  to  be  New  Orleans.  In  Nov.,  1808,  he  left 
Boston  for  that  distant  city — how  distant  in  those  days  I — and  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  suitable  arrangements  for  living,  his 
wife  followed,  with  their  little  daughter,  then  two  years  old. 
Here  everything  seemed  to  promise  for  him  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful career.     There  was  much  in  his  fine  looks  and  style  to 
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captivate  tlie  people  of  that  new  southwest,  and  he  rose  rapidly 
in  business,  in  wealth,  in  reputation.  But  in  1804,  his  wife 
died  suddenly  of  the  fever  of  that  country,  and  the  little  girl, 
after  a  time,  was  sent  back  to  her  relatives  in  Boston.  At  her 
return  she  was  probably  not  far  from  four  years  old — old 
enough  to  remember  her  father,  from  whom  she  was  to  be  now 
strangely  separated,  after  such  experiences  of  toilsome  journey- 
ing as  do  not  often  fiJl  to  the  lot  of  a  little  child. 

So  the  months  passed  on — ^the  little  girl  now  in  Boston, 
prattling  of  her  father,  and  of  the  sights  she  had  seen  in  her 
southern  life,  and  her  father  most  busily  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  place.  The  business  of  the  office  had  now  so 
accumulated  that  the  lawyer  had  with  him,  besides  other  help, 
a  younger  brother,  who  might  assist  him  in  his  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  study  his  profession.  The  income  was  so  large 
that  the  District  Attorney  of  Louisiana  was  enabled  to  live  in 
such  state  as  might  seem  becoming  to  a  United  States'  officer. 
He  had  servants,  fine  horses,  and  carriages,  and  was  wont  to 
appear  abroad  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with  such  show  and 
equipage  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  that  gay,  half-creole  popu- 
lation. He  was  rising  in  popularity.  Office,  honor,  and  wealth 
seemed  to  open  naturally  before  him.  Flattering  reports  of 
his  success  and  of  his  prospects  reached  his  friends  at  the 
north,  and  his  good  &ther  was  cheered  and  rewarded  for  all  his 
patience  and  toil 

But  New  Orleans  was  then  what  it  has  been  since,  a  place  of 
wild  and  ungovemed  passions.  Its  code  of  morals  was  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt,  and  its  whole  style  of  life  showy  and  half- 
fantaatic.  It  was  easy  for  such  a  man  as  our  District  Attorney 
to  feel,  that  when  he  was  among  Bomans  he  must  adopt  the 
style  of  the  Bomans.  He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  carry 
down  to  that  place  the  simple  lessons  of  virtue,  truth,  and  right, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  quiet  home  of  his  &ther ;  or  under 
the  teachings  of  President  Dwight  and  his  coadjutors  at  Yale 
CJollege.  Horu/r  in  that  city  meant  something  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent firom  what  was  called  honor  among  those  plain  Oonnec- 
ticut  fi&rmers,  that  sat  under  his  fetther's  preaching. 

From  the  very  nature  of  his  life,  from  the  exposures  of  his 
office,  he  was  subject  to  continual  frictions  and  irritation&  The 
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temper  of  men  about  him  was  hot  and  jealous,  ready  to  take 
fire  at  a  word,  and  what  was  needed  to  quiet  them  was  a  calm, 
just  spirit,  ever  seeking  after  the  true  and  right 

Time  had  passed  on  until  the  year  1807.  In  a  quairel  that 
had  arisen  with  a  certain  man  with  whom  he  had  some  pubUc 
business  transactions,  the  District  Attorney  received  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  under  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  pressure 
of  the  southern  code,  he  promptly  and  foolishly  accepted  it 
His  brother,  who  was  in  the  office  with  him,  knew  in  part,  bat 
not  exactly,  what  was  passing.  He  was  troubled,  anxious,  and 
watchAil ;  fearful  of  violence,  but  not  knowing  exactly  in  what 
shape  it  might  fall.  His  lodging  place  was  not  in  the  same 
building  with  his  brother.  Bising  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  March 
morning,  and  looking  out  into  the  street,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  his  brother's  carriage  driven  rapidly  by,  with  his  brother  in 
it  half  muffled  in  a  doak.  Suspicion  at  once  flashed  upon  him 
as  to  what  was  going  forward.  The  carriage  had  disappeared. 
But  he  took  its  direction  and  hurried  on  if  possible  to  reach  it 

He  came  up  with  it,  after  a  long  and  weary  race,  outside  of 
the  cily  limits,  and  just  in  season  to  behold  a  horrible  sight 
The  duel  had  been  fought,  the  seconds  and  witnesses  were 
standing  round,  and  his  brother  lay  prostrate  upon  the  ground 
bleeding  to  deatL  He  died  upon  the  spot,  and  was  buried  the 
next  day  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground,  where  his  ashes 
still  lie,  though  his  grave  is  entirely  undesignated,  and  cannot 
now  be  found. 

The  little  girl,  thus  left  an  orphan,  was  among  kindred  who 
would  kindly  care  for  her,  and  who  would  abundantly  provide 
for  her  wants.  Aft^er  growing  to  years  of  womanhood,  she 
married,  and  not  long  ago  died,  leaving  behind  her,  in  the  city 
of  her  birth,  a  goodly  number  of  descendants. 

Were  we  not  justified  in  our  opening  sentences,  in  saying 
that  human  life,  in  its  unfolding,  often  moves  in  channels  so 
strange  and  abrupt,  that  no  novelist  would  ever  be  likely,  in  the 
operations  of  his  fancy,  to  follow  them  or  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  several  portions  of  our  story  were  at  first  so 
fiir  asunder,  that  it  did  not  seem  they  would  ever  come  together ; 
and  yet,  now  that  the  story  is  told,  all  will  agree  that  they  are 
but  parts  of  one  whole. 
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The  Staekpole  House,  as  we  have  said,  is  bo  more ;  but  the 
old  parsonage-house  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  where  he  whose 
singular  fortunes  we  have  traced  was  bom,  is  still  standing  in 
the  same  rustic  quiet  as  of  old.  The  birds  of  the  air  still  sing 
about  it,  and  build  their  nests  in  the  trees.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  graze  peacefully  upon  the  neighboring  hill-sides,  as  though 
this  world  had  no  trouble  and  sorrow.  The  meeting-house 
still  stands  upon  the  top  of  the  rocky  hill — not  the  same,  but 
on  the  same  spot — ^and  the  people  from  the  scattered  farm- 
houses Btill  gather  there  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  to  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  Life  follows  death,  and  death  follows 
life  in  endless  succession. 

A  few  years  ago,  from  an  old  barrel  of  sermons  then  stand- 
ing in  the  attic  of  that  house,  which  had  been  many  times  picked 
over  by  children,  and  grandchildren,  the  writer  of  this  ob- 
tained the  manuscript  which  has  been  described  in  these  page& 
It  was  not  comely  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
had  gone  before,  and  unless  the  inner  contents  of  it  had  been 
discovered,  it  would  doubtless  still  have  been  passed  by  and 
left  behind.  But  those  interior  treasures  gave  it  a  value, 
which  no  other  sermon  in  the  pile  was  likely  to  have. 
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Ahticlb  IX,— the  friendship  OF  GCETHE   AND 
SCHILLER. 

It  is  often  said  of  Goethe  that  he  was  over-oonscioos  in  the 
matter  of  his  superiority  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  that  as  a 
oonsequence  he  was  inclined  to  attach  extravagant  meanings  to 
the  extraordinary  things  he  said  and  did.  '  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  look  at  that  portion  of  his  literary  career  in  which  his  rare 
powers  culminated,  with  reference  to  his  own  estimate  of  his 
ability  in  directing  those  powers,  and  for  the  porpose  of  judg- 
ing whether  indeed  egoism  had  any  inordinate  sway  in  their 
exercise. 

The  tender  relation  he  established  between  himself  and 
Schiller,  when  the  growth  of  both  minds  had  passed  the  period 
of  their  literary  adolescence,  will  famish  a  field  most  inviting 
for  such  inquiry.  The  account  he  gives  of  it,  as  an  alliance 
avowedly  contracted  in  the  interest  of  the  highest  of  all  art, 
and  under  the  influence  of  discoveries  which  now  we  see  to 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  instead  of  suggesting 
vanity,  will,  I  think,  on  impartial  examination,  add  a  tender 
lustre  to  the  great  glare  of  his  &me,  and  afford  a  better  clew 
to  the  subtlety  of  his  genius  than  aU  the  other  events  of  hia 
life  put  together. 

First,  we  should  say  that  the  friendship  of  these  two  great 
men,  like  that  we  so  often  note  between  the  antipodal  figures 
of  a  marked  epoch,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  not  the  caprices 
of  genius,  but  some  of  the  profounder  processes  by  which  its 
triumphs  are  achieved.  Genius  is  not  a  lawless  force  in  the 
world  of  mind.  The  sentiment  now  pretty  generally  prevails 
that  the  times  of  its  coming,  and  the  work  it  will  do,  are  in 
some  sense  the  predestined  data  of  the  era  it  will  represent 
The  scientific  intellect  of  our  age  refuses  to  be  baffled  by  the 
Byronic  frenzy  or  the  madness  of  Heine,  and  so  takes  hold 
vigorously  of  the  challenging  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  All  things 
must  be  inductively  considered;  genius  shall  be  no  exception  ; 
we  have  the  thread  to  that  labyrinth,  and  will  penetrate  its  pro- 
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foondest  secrets,  and  bring  its  most  concealed  treasures  to  the 
light  of  day. 

There  may  be  some  presumption  in  this,  but  the  boldness 
and  energy  with  which  the  physicists  take  hold  of  the  con- 
founding problems  of  human  nature  cannot  be  without  promise 
of  good  results.  The  method,  it  is  true,  is  too  rigidly  circum- 
scribed. K  scientific  enquiry  must  be  limited  to  investigations 
whoUy  physical,  then  the  inference  is  forced,  that  this  high 
power  we  call  genius  is  subject  to  no  freer  law  than  that  which 
shapes  the  crystal  and  drives  the  planet  in  its  changeless  round. 
We  cannot  help  revolting  from  thia  And  then  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  with  Mr.  Maudsley,  that  consciousness  should  not  be 
the  chief  witness  in  such  matters.  For,  supposing  the  new 
philosophers  to  have  succeeded  to  their  heart's  content,  in  the 
application  of  their  grand  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force, 
in  proving  that  mind  is  but  a  differentiated  form  of  matter,  still 
it  is  inevitable  that  thought  must  report  itself  to  us  in  consci- 
ousness, and  facts  of  this  kind  cannot  well  dispense  with  a 
philosophy  of  their  own.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  older  metaphysics  that  they  have  been  jostled 
from  their  scholastic  ruts  by  the  indiscriminate  rush  and  panic 
created  by  the  grosser  methods  of  these  days.  The  good  effects 
are  already  quite  manifest  The  human  intellect  and  allied 
problems  are  taken  up  with  an  awakened  interest ;  and  then  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  narrowness  and  imperiousness  of  our 
scientific  era  will  give  way  to  an  ampler  and  more  liberal  spirit, 
in  proportion  as  the  themes  which  by  their  subtlety  and  vast- 
ness  wei9  the  despair  of  philosophy,  become  equally  the  despair 
of  science  also.  Both  schools,  wrestling  with  the  same  prob- 
\&DBj  in  a  region  where  the  most  assured  results  are  still  but 
proximate  in  their  character,  will  be  in  a  better  frame  for  mu- 
tual helpfulness  and  concession,  and  the  great  work  will  be 
pushed  on  by  what  each  will  bring  to  the  other's  aid. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  older  systems  erred  in  making 
their  appeal  too  exclusively  to  consciousnesa  They  overlooked 
the  rich  mines  of  discovery  which  the  outward  products  of 
mind  embody,  and  thus  lacking  that  strong  objective  ballast 
which  linguistic  science  and  letters  so  abundantly  yield,  they 
wandered  off  into  transcendentalism  and  mist     Here  is  evi- 
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dently  a  field  in  which  the  mind  may  be  inductively  Btadied. 
The  languages  of  men,  the  arts  of  expression  they  bare  per- 
fected, the  literatures  they  have  created,  the  experiences  they 
have  recorded,  biography,  history,  drama,  song,  the  -whole 
world  of  letters,  and  even  the  dryer  detail  of  philological 
inquiry,  whereby  but  recently  language  has  taken  the  rank 
of  a  science ; — ^all  articulated  sounds  and  symbols  in  which 
the  evanishing  mental  power  is  wont  to  embody  itself,  are 
now  felt  to  be  a  wide  and  comparatively  unexplored  tern- 
tory,  into  which  the  scientist  is  invited  to  enter  with  promise  of 
the  grandest  results.  It  has  been  noticed  with  what  avidity 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  have  taken  up  afresh  their 
respective  literatures,  with  the  view  of  making  their  classics, 
and  indeed  all  the  accessible  documents  of  their  language,  the 
material  for  profounder  and  more  philosophical  research ;— to 
this  end  eminent  men,  not  a  few,  going  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  through  years  of  toil  with  foreign  tongues  and  obscure 
dialects,  noting  the  psychological  traits  and  aspects  of  human 
nature  which  the  strange  clime  and  alien  speech  develop. 

Now,  in  keeping  with  this  frame  of  inquiry,  we  shall  findgenios 
every  where  exciting  a  novel  interest;  its  experiences;  its  con* 
fessions ;  its  works ;  its  idiosyncrasies  even,  becoming  as  never 
before,  the  prominent  and  comprehensive  facts  for  such  broad 
and  liberal  generalizations  in  philosophy,  as  were  not  possible 
under  the  d  priori  and  subjective  methods. 

This  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  say,  that  this  effort  of  outb 
to  interpret  the  friendship  of  two  celebrated  German  poets  may 
not  be  held  as  wholly  gratuitous,  but  as  a  contribution,  how- 
ever small,  to  a  current  of  lei^ed  inquiry  setting  in  this  way. 

To  begin  then,  it  is  a  &ct  worthy  of  note  that  the  date  of 
this  friendship  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  literary  labors  of 
both  these  men.  Qoathe's  prodigious  powers  did  not  folly 
flower  out  until  after  1794,  when  he  flung  himself,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  quickening  embrace  of  Schiller's  genius.  CSonfessedly 
there  appeared  a  new  element  in  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  an 
air  of  spring^tide,  a  tone  of  purity,  simplicity,  vigor,  youth, 
which  he  could  have  caught  only  in  his  association  with  the 
artless  professor  at  Jena.  On  the  other  hand,  SchiUer  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  begun  his  career  as  a  poet  under  the  pe^ 
sonal  direction  and  friendly  stimulus  of  Goethe.    His  youthfal 
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perfonnances  were  indeed  of  extraordinary  promise :  The  Bob- 
hers  ;  Fieseo  ;  Cdbale  und  Liebe  ;  and  his  maturer  tragedy  of  Don 
Carlos  bad  thrown  the  Qerman  people  into  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment Yet  it  is  altogether  likely  that  this  last  would  have 
closed  his  career  as  a  poet  but  for  his  timely  acquaintance  with 
Ooethe,  and  the  palingenesis  he  thereby  experienced.  The 
Kantian  metaphysics  had  well  nigh  clipped  his  wings.  He 
was  tired  of  fiction.  The  wide-spread  struggle  for  liberty 
among  the  nations,  and  the  appalling  excesses  of  the  French 
Bevolutionists,  had  made  the  poeVs  heart  more  sensitive  to  the 
stem  realities  of  history,  than  to  the  magical  creations  of  his 
own  ideal  world.  His  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  NeAerlands^ 
which  won  for  him  the  position  at  Jena,  clearly  marked  him 
out  as  an  aspirant  in  this  line  of  literary  effort  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  foremost ;  and  what  could  he  do  more  now,  than 
apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  department  in  a 
great  university. 

There  was,  however,  in  reserve  for  this  man  a  destiny  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  a  drudging  professor,  albeit  the 
wealth  ol  the  unexplored  mine  of  philosophical  history  was 
inviting  him  to  an  easy  conquest  The  poet's  high  calling  was 
hia  He  had  deliberately  relinquished  it,  it  is  true ;  but  just 
then  Gcsthe  met  him  with  the  high  theme  of  Meister  on  his 
tongue :  ^*  The  poet  is  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  of  gods  and 
of  men.  Howl  Wouldst  thou  have  him  descend  from  his 
height  to  some  paltry  occupation  ?  He  who  is  fashioned  like  a 
bird,  to  hover  round  the  world,  to  nestle  on  the  lofty  summits, 
to  feed  on  flowers  and  fruits,  exchanging  gaily  one  bough  for 
another,  ought  he  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox,  like  a  dog 
train  himself  to  the  harness  and  the  draught,  or,  perhaps,  tied 
to  a  chain,  guard  a  farm-yard  with  his  barking?  "  The  timely 
interposition  saved  the  poet  But  what  we  have  particularly 
to  note  is,  that  the  charm  of  this  friendship  lies  not  in  mutual 
concessions,  and  a  gradual  harmony  of  feeling  springing  up  thus 
between  two  eminent  men  thrown  much  into  each  other's  society, 
but  in  a  deep  personal  attachment,  rationally  devised  by  Goethe, 
and  determining  in  its  main  features  the  literary  destiny  of 
both.  It  exemplifies  how  cultured  minds  feed  upon  one 
another,  and  the  kind  of  nourishment  with  which  in  extraor- 
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dinary  measures  the  wide,  deep,  cosmic  cravings  of  genius  are 
alone  satisfied.  It  illustrates  the  necessity  and  capacity  in 
great  minds  for  adequate  personal  contact  and  sympathy,  for 
ends  of  art ;  the  maintenance  of  a  rational  love,  so  to  speak, 
having  its  roots  down  deeper,  and  sending  out  a  larger  affluence 
of  growth  and  fruitage,  than  if  springing  fixJm  mere  congeniality, 
or  some  common  aim  in  life  on  a  lower  level.  These  two  great 
German  poets  found  in  each  other  what  was  needed  to  make 
each  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  both  t(^ther  the  as- 
cendant literary  constellation  for  their  country  and  the  world. 

If  this  seems  an  exaggerated  and  fisu'-fetched  view,  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  having  been  suggested  by  Ooeihe  himsell 
If  it  be  thought  that  his  egoism  prompted  him  to  a  kind  of 
ex  post  facto  rendering  of  a  common-place  event,  that  he  might 
in  a  refined  way  minister  to  his  besetting  foible,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  delicacy  of  that  attachment,  and  some 
other  sanctities  of  friendship  that  should  not  be  thus  profanely 
handled.  Moreover,  these  are  the  leaders  of  their  race.  Their 
work  must  be  complete.  They  have  an  epoch  to  create,  and 
their  joint  toil  is  actually  demanded  by  the  peculiar  want  of 
the  tima  We  could  as  little  conceive  of  Luther  receiving  and 
dismissing  at  his  pleasure  the  timid  overtures  of  Melancthon, 
as  to  imagine  the  tie  that  bound  these  two  great  world-poets 
together  to  be  the  ofGipring  of  mere  sentimentalism  and  caprica 

It  must  be  observed  that  Ocethe  conquered  the  love  of 
Schiller,  and  that  through  difficulties  that  rendered  it  no  mean 
exploit  On  first  interview,  they  were  mutually  repugnant 
Their  ideas  and  temperaments  were  in  conflict,  their  culture 
was  different,  their  genius  wholly  diverse.  At  an  earlier  period 
Schiller  had  indeed  been  swept  along  with  the  general  feeling 
which  Goethe's  unwonted  power  had  excited,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Oetz  von  Berlichingen  first  suggested  to  him 
the  line  in  which  his  earlier  efforts  had  been  directed  But  the 
fervor  of  youth  had  died  away,  and  he  was  professor  of  histoiy 
at  Jena  before  his  acquaintance  with  Goethe  was  tutored  into 
friendship.  The  experiences  of  their  first  meeting  they  both 
frankly  record.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Schiller,  '*  this  meeting 
has  not  at  all  diminished  the  idea,  great  as  it  was,  which  I  had 
previously  formed  of  Goethe;  but  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
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oome  into  close  communication  with  each  other.  Much  that 
interests  me  has  had  its  epoch  with  him ;  his  world  is  not  my 
world."  On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  says:  *'No  union  was  to 
be  dreamt  o£  Between  two  spiritual  antipodes  there  was  more 
intervening  than  a  simple  diameter  of  the  spheres  Antipodes  of 
that  sort  act  as  a  kind  of  poles,  which  can  never  coalesce."  It 
is,  however,  much  to  our  purpose  that  in  the  very  next  sentence 
be  proceeds  to  show  how  precisely  that  polarized  union  was 
brought  about  ^ 

Ooethe  was  a  man  of  wondrous  insight  Among  the  cen- 
turies he  stands  solitary  in  the  rare  gift  of  subjecting  the  ideal 
and  real  world  alike  to  the  behests  of  poetry ;  and  to  him  men's 
heads,  as  well  as  their  hearts,  yielded  their  richest  offerings  as  to 
an  acknowledged  priest  At  the  time  we  are  considering  him 
he  had  attained  a  height  serenely  elevated  above  all  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  equally  above  all  the  stormy  passions  with 
which  humanity  was  chafing,  and  could  literally  look  down  on 
the  struggling  experiences  through  which  his .  more  youthful 
contemporary  was  passing,  and  discerp  the  points  wherein  his 
mind  might  become  the  polarized  complement  of  his  own. 
That  this  end  was  deliberately  planned  by  Goethe  must  be 
taken  on  his  own  assertion ;  for  in  the  very  same  breath  in 
which  he  describes  Schiller  as  a  kind  of ''  spiritual  antipode," 
he  proceeds  to  tell  how,  with  some  stratagem,  he  succeeded  in 
settling  that  polarized  relation  into  terms  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship. "  Antipodes  of  that  sort  can  never  coalesce,"  but  they 
may  ''act  as  a  kind  of  poles ; "  and  so  we  see  him  devising  his 
occasions,  and  resorting  to  most  tender  expedients,  to  bring  the 
shy  professor  to  such  terms  of  juxtaposition,  at  least,  as  would 
make  it  clear  to  what  extent  two  such  spirits  could  reciprocate 
their  incentives  to  the  deeper  and  more  pervasive  activity  of 
both.  This  thing  was  calmly  and  ingeniously  undertaken  by 
Goetha  Always  a  realist,  and  having  given  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  that  8torm-and-8tr€88  period,  in  which  the  literary  life 
of  Germany  broke  away  from  its  artificial  and  conventional 
limits,  and  brought  in  the  new  culture  of  nature,  albeit  with 
some  extravagance  and  precipitancy,  Goethe  now  saw  in  Schil- 
ler an  opposite  and  ideal  tendency — ^and  not  modest  either — 
exalting  itself,  in  one  of  his  aesthetic  speculations,  to  a  point  of 
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almost  i^vowed  antagonism  to  the  position  the  age  had  attained. 
A  strong,  masterful  genius  was  this,  but  not  in  harmony  with 
the  new  turn  of  affairs,  the  sweep  and  compass  of  which  Ooethe 
so  well  understood. 

Does  the  impression  still  linger  that  motives  of  rivalry  were 
at  the  bottom  of  Goethe's  overtures  with  Schiller?  At  this 
period  of  his  history  it  is  alike  unjust  and  unwise  to  suspect 
him  of  this.  He  was  evidently  far  above  the  possibility  of  any 
such  littlenes&  He  dwelt  apart,  like  a  star,  at  a  height  of  unap- 
proachable superiority.  And  then  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  man,  if  to  any  extent  we  can  trust  De 
Quincy^s  estimate,  "that  his  temperament  and  constitutional 
tendency  was  of  that  happy  quality,  the  animal  so  nicely 
balanced  with  the  intellectual,  that  with  any  ordinary  measure 
of  prosperity  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  religious 
man."  He  would  not  turn  to  Schiller  to  make  him  an  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition,  to  strengthen,  by  compacting  with  him  a 
critical  duumvirate,  his  oft-imperiled  autocracy  in  letters,  and 
thus  secure  in  confederation  what,  in  a  state  of  solitary  eminence, 
was  constantly  in  danger  of  eluding  his  grasp.  We  cannot 
think  it  of  him.  Even  the  Xenien^  which  the  duumvirate 
launched  together,  will  give  no  countenance  to  this  opinion,  for 
the  most  it  did  was  to  satirize  the  low  jealousies  and  carping 
prejudices  which  the  friendship  itself  had  occasioned.  SchiUer 
was,  indeed,  a  formidable  rival  of  Goetha  He  left  a  deeper  im- 
pression, in  the  long  run,  on  the  literature  of  the  German  people 
than  did  Goethe.  But  it  were  a  very  cynical  view  of  so  tender 
an  attachment,  to  imagine  it  all  planned  by  Cksthe  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  quieting  a  power  that  might  otherwise  annoy,  and 
possibly  subvert,  his  unprecedented  supremacy  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

.  There  is  room  for  feeling  on  this  point  By  general  suffrage 
Goethe  ranks  with  the  very  few  who  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered poets  of  mankind,  rather  than  of  the  particular  people 
they  represent,  and  would  take  his  place  as  fourth  on  the  list 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare.  With  no  more 
egoism  than  is  compatable  with  an  intellect  so  grand,  he  seems 
to  have  contemplated  such  a  rank  for  himself  in  the  intimation: 
"  National  literature  is  of  little  importance ;  the  age  of  a  world 
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literature  is  at  hand,  and  every  one  ought  to  work  jin  order 
to  accelerate  this  era.''  And  this  will  interpret  for  us  fairly  his 
union  with  Schiller.  He  was  evidently  impelled  by  such  crav- 
ings as  so  broad  and  capacious  an  intellect  must  be  urged 
withal,  and  the  results  of  this  intimacy  contributed  so  directly 
to  the  large  and  liberal  aims  he  had  in  view,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  he  did  not  forecast  them,  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal fertilization,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  by  which  he 
discovered  the  metamorphosis  of  plants. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  directly  at  the  circumstances 
leading  to  this  rare  espousal  Ooethe  and  Schiller  happened 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  a  scientific  lecture  at  Jena,  in  which 
some  branch  of  natural  history  was  discussed.  Leaving  the 
room  at  the  same  time,  they  fell  into  a  random  parley  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  discussion,  Schiller  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
disconnected  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated. 
Ooethe  hinted  that  there  was  c^ertainly  **  another  way  of  repre- 
senting Nature,  not  separated  and  disunited,  but  active  and 
alive,  and  expanding  from  the  whole  into  the  parts.''  The 
novelty  of  tCe  suggestion  caught  Schiller^s  curiosity,  and  while 
the  explanation  was  pending,  they  arrived  at  Schiller's  house 
and  Ooethe  was  pressed  to  enter,  and  leisurely  finish  his  dis- 
course there.  The  moment  is  an  auspicious  one,  and  all  the 
art  of  the  great  Sphinx  is  marshaled  to  catch  and  utilize  every 
indication  of  kindling  affection,  and  test  finally  to  what  extent 
the  genius  of  this  man  would  respond  to  his  own.  His  great 
discovery  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  lends  itself  readily  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  theme.  He  draws  a  diagram  of  a  typical 
plant  on  paper.  SchiDer  is  carried  along  with  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  begins  to  see  clearly  that  Nature  works  out  her  won- 
drous transformations  by  the  inherent  energy  of  a  life-power 
within  ;  but  realism  and  idealism  are  the  mental  habitudes  of 
these  respective  poets,  and  a  temperamental  battle  must  be 
fought  before  any  terms  of  truce  can  be  concluded.  Schiller 
had  a  horror  of  experiments.  The  ideal  the  idea  is  larger, 
deeper,  than  any  physical  symbol  that  can  letter  it  out  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  It  has  the  sweep  of  infinity  about  it,  which 
makes  it  forever  unattainable  by  the  feeble  gropings  of  the 
laboratory,  or  the  stark  computations  of  the  calculus.    Schiller 
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is  with  bis  age  in  this.  Half  a  century  must  roll  around  yet, 
before  the  world  will  get  fully  the  sense  of  Goethe's  sugges. 
tion.  There  is  the  difference  between  1794  and  1842,  at  which 
last  date  Dr.  Mayer  enunciated  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  and  there  followed  that  tremendous  revolution  in 
human  thinking  consequent  upon  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
correlation  and  conservation  of  the  physical  forces, — ^there  is 
this  interval  which  the  aesthetic  presentiments  of  GhBthe  so 
easily  outstrips,  but  toward  which  the  reluctant  eye  of  Schiller 
is  cast  as  to  a  dread  abyss.  At  Schiller's  backwardness  we  can 
have  no  surprise ;  the  abiding  wonder  is,  that  Goethe  should 
have  so  &r  over-leaped  the  boundaries  of  his  times. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  admirers  of  Goethe  should  be 
so  enthusiastic  in  crowning  him  with  the  select  few,  the  opUmaies 
in  the  world  of  letters,  when  they  see  him  consciously  inaugurat- 
ing an  epoch,  in  human  culture,  an  epoch,  too,  which  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1873  is  just  mounting  to  its  zenith,  and  promises  well 
to  have  a  whole  century  for  its  cycle.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
that  is  partial,  vague,  and  even  false,  in  the  notions  of  both  these 
men,  as  they  struggle  together  there  in  Schiller*s  house  at  Jena; 
no  doubt  there  is  much  in  the  ascendant  culture  of  the  times  that 
must  effervesce  with  the  ferment  which  the  new  discov^y  has 
produced ;  but  after  all  abatements  have  been  made,  we  are 
taken  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  at  beholding  one  great  man,  not 
a  scientist,  a  poet,  consciously  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  deliberately  aiming  to  bring  into  its  current  all 
re&actory  and  discrepant  elements  of  his  times. 

TbQ  battle  ensued.  Goethe's  own  description  of  what  he 
calls  The  Happy  Incident  will  serve  us  best  in  this  connection. 
"  Schiller  had  much  more  prudence  and  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment than  L  He  was  also  thinking  of  his  periodical,  The 
Horen^  about  this  time,  and  of  course  rather  wished  to  attract 
than  repel  me.  Accordingly,  he  answered  me  like  an  accom- 
plished disciple  of  Kant ;  and  as  my  stiff-necked  realism  gave 
occasion  to  many  contradictions,  much  battling  took  place 
between  us,  and  at  last  a  truce,  in  which  neither  party  would 
consent  to  yield  the  victory.  Positions  like  the  following 
grieved  my  very  soul :  The  specific  quality  of  an  idea  iSy  that  no 
escperiinent  can  reach  it^  or  agree  with  it     Yet,  if  he  held  as  an 
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idea  the  same  thing  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  experiment, 
there  must  certainly,  I  thought,  be  some  common  ground 
between  us,  whereon  we  might  meet  The  first  step  was  now 
taken.  Schiller's  attractive  power  was  great ;  he  held  all  firmly 
to  him  that  came  within  his  reach.  I  expressed  an  interest  in 
his  plans,  and  promised  to  give  out  in  the  Horen  many  notions 
that  were  lying  in  my  brain.  His  wife,  whom  I  had  loved  and 
valued  since  her  childhood,  did  her  part  to  strengthen  our 
mutual  understanding.  Our  friends  on  both  sides  rejoiced 
in  it ;  and  thus  by  means  of  that  mighty  and  interminable  con- 
troversy between  object  and  subject^  we  two  concluded  an  alliance 
which  remained  unbroken,  and  resulted  in  much  profit  to  our- 
selves and  others." 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  profit  resulting  from 
this  alliance,  by  reflecting  that  out  of  it  sprang  all  that  magic 
efOiorescence  of  genius,  in  the  subsequent  labors  of  both  parties, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  marvel  of  the  literary  world. 
But  for  it  Wdllenatein  would  not  have  been  completed,  or  hav- 
ing been  completed,  would  not  have  been  the  splendid  piece 
of  art  we  now  find  it.  The  Maid  of  Orlea?u  would  not  have 
been  written.  Wilhelm  TeU  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  note  the  fact  that  Goethe's  most 
splendid  performances  date  subsequent  to  the  year  1794,  when 
the  two  poets  formally  adjusted  their  differences  at  Schiller's 
house  at  Jena.  We  have  the  first  part  of  Wilhelm  Meisier,  per- 
haps in  process  of  composition  at  that  very  time,  and  published 
in  1796 ;  Hermann  and  Dorothea  appearing  in  1797,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  two  champions  had  a  friendly  tournament  in 
the  making  of  ballads.  And  it  is  not  risking  much  to  say  that 
Faust^  pronounced  by  competent  critics  the  greatest  drama  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  for  this  happy  incident  might  never 
have  been  other  than  ein  fragment^  in  which  condition  it  was 
until  1808. 

It  remains  now  to  look  more  profoundly  into  the  particulars 
of  this  friendship;  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  deep,  underlying 
cravings  of  spirit  which  were  in  this  way  satisfied  and  subserved. 
The  stormy  period  of  Goethe's  youth  had  gone  by,  and  a  state 
of  calm,  self-poised,  serenely  settled  optimism  had  been  attained, 
of  which  he  gave  a  most  striking  picture  in  the  story  of  Wil- 
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helm  Meister^s  Apprentieeship,  as  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
Sorrows  of  Werter.  He  is  now  "  king  of  himself,  and  of  his 
world."'  Meantime  Schiller  has  emerged  from  the  boisterous 
irregularities  of  his  youth,  and  has  repudiated  heartily  the  wild 
spirit  that  had  so  gushingly  found  veot  in  ITie  Robbers.  He  is, 
however,  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  aesthetic  portions 
of  Kant's  speculations,  that  his  love  and  genius  for  the  stormy 
representations  of  the  drama  have  been  stilled  into  a  perilous 
calm,  and  he  has  ensconced  himself  into  a  professor's  nook  in 
the  University  of  Jena. 

Now  through  the  sympathetic  study  of  the  works  of  these 
men,  and  the  biographical  legacies  which  in  considerable  abun- 
dance they  have  left  to  our  hand,  together  with  such  casual 
confessions  as,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  wont  to  make,  we 
are  able  to  let  down  the  plummet  into  some  of  their  deeper 
experiences,  and  get  intimations  of  what  it  was  that  each  in  the 
other  sought  and  found.  Following  GkBthe's  suggestion,  we 
shall  find  the  main  points  of  the  intimacy,  without  fail,  in  the 
antipodal  nature  of  the  parties  concerned.  First,  it  is  to  be 
specially  noted  that  the  one  is  above,  whilst  the  other  is  beneath, 
the  vast  philosophical  current  which  surges  so  mightily  through 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  Schiller  was  a  disciple  of  KkhX  ; 
Goethe  was  a  genius  sufiiciently  ]>uoyant  and  masterful  to  rise 
above  all  the  conflicting  systems  of  his  age,  and  in  a  manner 
keep  them  in  subordination  to  the  wider  and  more  practical 
ends  to  which  all  his  labors  were  directed. 

Think  of  the  prodigious  intellectual  activity  of  the  German 
philosophers  at  that  time,  the  colossal  systems  which,  in  rapid 
succession,  were  flung  upon  the  world ;  Eotnt,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel ;  each  one  of  whom  might  count  for  a  whole  generation 
of  such  plodders  as,  in  preceding  ages,  had  worked  in  these 
mines ;  giants,  alongside  of  whom  other  men  even  yet  seem 
pigmies.  And,  especially,  it  is  a  circumstance  that  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  greatest  prodigy  of  them  all,  G.  W.  F. 
Hegel,  was  probably  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  where  Schiller  was ;  and  that  whilst  esteeming 
both  poets,  that  great  man  was  especially  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Goethe.  It  is  of  course  the  system  of  Kant  which  these  illus- 
trious successors  of  his  are  carrying  forward  to  its  remotest  con- 
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sequences,  and  to  such  destructive  and  constructive  issues  as 
were  originally  bound  up  in  it,  and  consequently  we  hear  only 
of  Schiller's  adhesion  to  Kant  But  there  was  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  daily  crossing  his  path,  a  man  who  carried  in  his  broad 
brain  an  original  method  for  all  such  high  themes,  and  who 
had  pushed  the  d  priori  doctrines  to  their  ultimate  analysis,  in 
generalizations  so  broad  and  deep  as  to  merit  for  his  scheme 
an  independent  rank  of  its  own.  To  what  extent  Schiller  was 
familiar  with  the  speculations  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  A  Kantite  he  certainly  was,  and  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  Kritik  reiner  Vemunfi  were  char- 
acterized by  all  the  ingenuousness  and  native  ardor  of  his  tem- 
perament It  was  here  that  Goethe  found  him.  "  The  philo- 
sophy of  Kant,"  says  he.  "which  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  mind 
so  highly,  whilst  appearing  to  restrict  it,  Schiller  joyfully  em- 
braced. It  unfolded  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  him  ;  and  in  the  lively  sense  of  freedom  and 
self-direction  thus  acquired,  he  showed  himself  unthankful  to 
the  great  Mother,  who  surely  had  not  acted  like  a  step-dame 
toward  him."  Here  is  a  statement  in  philosophic  terms,  at  least, 
of  the  intellectual  difference  between  himself  and  his  friend. 

Goethe  conceived  that  Schiller,  in  binding  himself  down  to 
Kantfs  system,  or  indeed  to  any  system  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy, was  compromising  the  sweet  liberty  of  nature,  and  very 
possibly  floating  off  in  the  direction  of  the  deceitful  singers  of 
the  sea.  In  the  act  of  advocating  the  hegreifen^  the  special 
faculty  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics,  he  would  himself  feil  of  its 
exercise.  Goethe  has  already  that  distrust  of  metaphysics 
which  afterward  grows  so  intense  and  pronounced  in  the  scien- 
tific era  coming  on  apace.  He  continues  to  criticize  Schiller : 
"  Instead  of  viewing  nature  as  self-subsisting,  as  producing  with 
a  living  force,  and  according  to  appointed  laws,  alike  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  her  works,  he  took  her  up  under  the  aspect  of 
some  empirical,  native  qualities  of  the  human  mind."  Let  us 
pause  and  get  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  language  If  it 
had  been  uttered  at  a  time  contemporaneous  with  our  evolution 
theories,  we  could  at  once  divine  its  import.  As  it  is,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  view  of  nature  which  Goethe  sets  so 
magisterially  over  the  narrowness  of  Schiller, — a  view  which 
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makes  it  self- subsisting, — savors  not  a  little  of  Spinozaism,  with 
which  as  a  system,  in  early  life,  he  was  enamored.  Critics  have 
had  a  perplexing  controversy  as  to  whether  Oo^the  cherished 
any  definite  philosophical  notions  of  his  own,  and  the  condu- 
sion  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  the  fullest  unanimity  is,  that 
he  kept  with  him  always  a  large  and  liberal  store  of  ecdectic 
gleanings  from  all  fields  of  metaphysical  research,  organically 
interwoven  with  an  all-pervading  pantheistical  anima&  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  so,  for  pantheism  in  one 
shape  or  another  was  the  goal  at  which  all  the  speculative 
thinking  of  the  German  doctors  was,  sooner  or  latter,  arriving. 
In  this  direction  KanVs  regulative  ideas  of  the  Beason  undeviat- 
ingly  pointed  ;  and  thither  Fichte,  in  his  Subjective  Idealism, 
Schelling,  in  his  Objective  Idealism,  and  Hegel,  in  his  Absolute 
Idealism,  carried  the  illustrious  captive  in  triumph.  Indeed, 
pantheism  seems  to  be  the  special  snare  in  which  the  human 
mind  is  taken,  when  running  out  in  those  dim  lines  of  inquiry 
where  the  Infinite,  like  the  blue  sky,  looks  down  upon  us,  but 
will  not  bend  its  mighty  concave  that  we  may  touch  it  with 
our  finger.  Pantheism  is  the  soul  gasping  at  an  intellectaal 
elevation  too  thin  for  its  subsistence.  And  therefore  we  find 
it  as  fatally  infectious  among  those  who  limit  their  aspirations, 
professedly,  to  such  responses  as  Nature^s  oracles  will  utter, 
under  the  stem  testings  of  a  purely  inductive  method,  as  among 
those  of  the  opposite  school.  A  man,  it  is  true,  is  in  no  danger 
of  deifying  the  forces  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  which  he 
may  have  so  largely  under  his  control ;  but  if  he  will  yield  him- 
self to  the  conviction  that  the  globe  he  inhabits  is  swimming  in 
a  sea  of  infinite  ether,  and  then  note  how  the  new  doctrine  of 
force,  presiding  over  aU  his  experiments  and  reasonings,  pashes 
him  powerfully  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumambient  im- 
mensity is  the  universally  dijfiPdsed  Primal  Force,  of  which  all 
the  other  forces  with  which  he  is  familiar  are  but  the  varied 
phenomena,  he  will  confess  the  ease  with  which  he  is  carried 
into  a  pantheism  only  a  littie  more  gross  than  that  which  Spi- 
noza avowed. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  this  sentiment  may  be  innoc- 
uously held,  and  in  this  shape  a  liberal  judgment  will  make  it 
the  ruling  animus  of  G-cethe's  mind.     A  great  artist  should  not 
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be  measured  by  standards  foreign  to  his  art ;  and  whilst  it  may 
well  detract  from  the  completeness  of  character  we  wish  to  see 
in  one  so  grand  and  preeminent,  that  he  does  not  heartily  recog- 
nize the  distinctively  Christian  sentiments  in  the  new  culture 
he  oi^anized ;  that  he  should  have  built  it  up — if  in  this  he  is 
not  misrepresented — in  so  preponderatingly  and  imposingly  a 
pagan  temper,  nevertheless  it  is  doing  him  a  great  injustice  to 
try  him  before  a  tribunal  to  which,  as  a  poet,  he  is  not  amen- 
able. It  was  as  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  writer  that  he  came,  impart- 
ing new  glory  to  his  nation,  and  starting  the  world's  literatures 
on  a  grander  career.  On  this  altar  he  dedicated  himself  entire. 
We  shall  look  to  him  for  no  new  exhibition  of  theological  acu- 
men, for  no  contribution  to  the  learned  exegetical  discoveries 
for  which  his  countrymen  have  been  so  deservedly  celebrated. 
His  work  was  wholly  in  another  field.  Moreover,  the  religious 
views  reconunended  in  the  Wanderjahre^  whilst  possibly  much 
broader  and  more  liberal  than  those  commonlysubscribedto  by 
the  strictly  orthodox,  and  with  a  larger  element  of  nature  in 
their  composition,  have  nevertheless  the  merit  of  displaying  the 
'*  Divine  Man''  in  his  "  sanctuary  of  sorrow,"  making  his  life  an 
example  for  all  m^i  to  imitate,  and  his  suffering  and  death  a 
model  of  exalted  patience. 

As  this  alleged  pantheism  of  Goethe  is  an  essential  term  in 
his  friendship  with  Schiller,  it  will  require  at  our  hands  a  more 
discriminating  treatment  Our  theory  is  that  Goethe  was  great 
enough  to  fix  deliberately  upon  the  kind  of  culture,  the  regime 
of  literary  labor,  he  would  inflexibly  pursua  He  understood 
so  well  the  driftings  of  the  social  elements  of.  his  time,  and  his 
own  particular  bearings  in  the  world  of  letters,  that  he  was  able 
to  put  himself  into  exactly  that  attitude  with  reference  to  his 
contemporaries,  that  would  bring  his  method  into  the  most  strik- 
ing and  imposing  contrast  with  the  artificial  temper  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  His  controversy  with  Schiller  is  evi- 
dence of  this.  And  now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  central 
principle  of  this  new  culture  was  to  be  a  deep,  penetrating,, 
absorbing  devotion  to  nature, — an  element  hitherto  having  no 
organic  connection  with  the  literature  of  his  country — ^a  pro- 
found study  of  her  forms,  a  rapt  experience  of  the  inspiration 
she  breathes  from  every  flower,  and  star,  and  heaving  sea,  w6 
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shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  he  found  his  secret  on 
the  hither  side  of  religion.  As  a  worshiper,  he  should  feel  the 
need,  doubtless,  of  a  divinity  having  personal  affinities,  either 
as  encompassed  with  his  unapproachable  glory,  or  as  coming 
down  to  incarnate  himself  in  the  corporate  history  of  the  race. 
As  an  artist,  his  inspiration  shall  be  the  Life,  all  pervasive  and 
infinite,  which,  out  of  the  depths  of  its  interminable  mystery, 
expresses  itself  in  the  myriads  of  forms  with  which  the  universe 
is  teeming,  and  in  the  passions,  emotions,  joys,  sorrows,  with 
which  solitary  bosoms  and  seething  populations  are  heaving. 

For  all  ends  of  art  the  diffused  life  may  be  held  as  imper* 
sonal,  so  that  it  be  conceived  of  as  alive,  and  responsive  to  the 
touch  of  thought ;  so  that  it  may  still  invite  and  repay  the  lov- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  poet  who  gets  access  to  its  inner  pen- 
etralia. It  is  an  abyss  in  which  he  inay  swim  as  in  a  sea  of 
glory.  One  indivisible  essence,  an  infinity  of  joy  it  is,  whose 
loftiest  expression  is  Reason,  and  whose  throbs,  like  the  palpi- 
tating splendor  of  the  stars,  play  back  and  forth  on  limitless 
expanses  of  ether,  and  is  evermore  the  undiminished  fullness 
of  itself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  so  long  as  the  mind  refuses  to 
set  out  on  any  speculative  adventure  into  the  infinite,  and  will 
be  satisfied  to  revel  in  the  joys  it  diffuses,  to  woo  its  beauties, 
to  fiy  with  its  winds,  to  float  down  its  sunsets  and  catch  the 
meaning  of  their  hues,  to  listen  to  the  welling  of  its  myriad 
fountains,  as  they  mount  upward  in  the  trees,  and  wave  down- 
ward again  in  the  spray  of  the  leaves ;  if,  without  theory,  it 
can  be  felt  that  the  individual  reason  is  but  part  and  parcel  of 
this  diffused  essence,  more  than  its  kin,  a  sort  of  inclusive  phe- 
nomenon for  every  other,  with  power  to  feel  and  interpret 
every  other,  with  its  analogue  in  every  ringing  grove,  in  the 
metallic  ribs  of  the  hills,  the  finny  tribes  that  gambol  in  all 
seas,  the  beasts  of  the  jungle,  the  aurora  of  ice-fields,  and  the 
tlaze  of  innumerable  suns ;  if  the  poet  can  acquire  the  art  of 
surrendering  himself,  as  a  child  to  its  lullaby,  to  the  sweeping 
currents  of  this  community  of  life,  to  the  end  of  such  speech 
in  symbols  as  shall  be  the  true  prophet's  utterance,  he  cannot 
in  this  be  adjudged  to  have  broken  in  any  vital  way  with  the 
higher  verities  of  religion.  For  life  is  one  and  indivisible,  "  the 
bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate,"   and  the  poet's 
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method  consists  in  the  simple  secret  of  penetrating  the  inner 
life  of  things,  and  grasping  in  his  imagination  the  caasal  con- 
tent, the  divine  element  which  evidently  is  in  every  stone  and 
star.  "  Had  I  not  had  the  world  in  ray  soul  from  the  begin- 
ning," says  Goethe,  "  I  must  ever  have  remained  blind  with  my 
seeing  eyes,  and  all  experience  and  observation  would  have 
been  dead  and  unproductive." 

The  principle  admits  of  easy  illustration.  A  dramatist,  for 
example,  is  able  to  depict  a  passion  true  to  nature,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  the  faculty  of  throwing  himself  sympathetically 
into  the  peculiar  movement  of  life  which  that  passion  repre- 
sents, and  this  again  he  will  do  in  proportion  as,  by  instinctive 
insight,  the  individual  of  his  creation  is  made  to  express, 
through  his  individuality,  some  general  and  universal  attribute 
in  the  life  of  mtfn.  Q-oethe  therefore  would  study  nature,  and 
in  times  of  poetic  exaltation  sink  into  its  currents,  that  he 
might  emerge  with  its  secret — nature  as  everywhere  breathing 
round  him,  and  culminating  in  human  nature,  with  all  the 
play  of  its  myriad  emotions  and  moods,  banishing  forcibly 
from  his  mind  the  possibility  of  any  caprice  in  her  movements, 
finding  everywhere  an  epiphany  of  the  eternal  reason,  typified 
and  ultimated  in  his  own  rational  souL 

^  As  all  nature's  thousand  changes 
But  one  changeless  Qod  proclaim, 
So  in  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 
One  sole  meaning  still  the  same ; 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 
Which  from  heautj  takes  its  dress, 
And  serene,  through  time  and  season, 
Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness." 

This,  without  doubt,  was  the  ideal  side  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Goethean  culture^  and  there  is  in  it,  as  everj"  honest 
mind  will  see,  nothing  that  is  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism, an  imputation  which  Novalis  was  fond  of  making.  It 
was  as  a  principle  of  art,  and  not  as  a  scientific  dogma,  that  he 
gave  it  so  vital  a  place  in  his  method.  No  doubt  he  was 
indebted  to  he  great  philosophers  around  him.  He  was  him- 
self capable  of  rising  with  them  to  their  dizziest  heights  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  noted  in  the  friendship  he  con- 
tracted with  Schiller,  that  he  is  thrown  in  marked  contrast 
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with  that  poet,  and  made  superior  to  him,  in  the  happy  and 
subtle  blending  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  imaginations 
in  his  mental  adjustment  It  is  even  probable  that  his  wann, 
personal  relation  with  Hegel,  induced  him  to  look  favorably 
on  that  great  philosopher's  theory  of  the  Identity  <^  Subfed  and 
Object,  thought  and  thing,  and  especially  to  sympathize  with 
the  application  of  his  Method  to  nature,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  escape  pantheism,  by  mak- 
ing nature  but  the  exteriority  {aeusserlidikeit)  of  Grod.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  did  not  formally  espouse  the  Method^  but 
simply  took  fix)m  it  what  any  one  might  rightfully  appropriate, 
to  wit:  First,  the  principle  that,  both  for  thought  and  thing, 
there  is  a  substratum  of  the  divine ;  and,  second,  that  the  high- 
est reality  for  the  human  mind  is  in  the  synthesis  of  opposites, 
the  coming  together  of  subject  and  object,  the  most  intimate 
blending  of  thought  with  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 
The  idea  is  in  its  fiiUness  only  wien  its  polarized  elements  are 
brought  into  complete  coalescence  and  unity.  Considered 
apart  from  any  special  system,  simply,  as  an  invariable  process, 
more  or  less  conscious,  in  the  economy  of  thought,  the  fact 
that  opposites  compose  all  our  rational  ideas,  and  that  the 
eternal  Reason  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  our  minds, 
from  point  to  point  in  all  mental  evolution,  is  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  every  reflecting  person  ;  and  all  that  Goethe  did 
was  to  turn  it  to  tremendous  practical  account  in  the  new 
culture  he  set  on  foot. 

Now  assuming  this  to  be  in  the  main  a  correct  statement  of 
Goethe's  attitude  toward  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
poetry  on  the  other,  it  becomes  apparent  what  a  wide  and  deep 
gap  there  was  between  him  and  Schiller  in  this  rencounter  at 
Jena.  Schiller  had  espoused  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  its 
tendency  was  to  shut  him  up  in  the  idea,  and  prevent  his  go- 
ing out  into  any  universality  of  conception.  An  idealism  was 
superinduced  in  which  the  thought  and  the  thing  were  in 
unnatural  estrangement,  and,  to  that  extent,  his  great  poetical 
abilities  were  withheld  effectually  from  the  eternal  truth  of 
things.  To  Schiller,  therefore,  Goethe  could  supply  a  realistic 
element,  and  be  the  occasion  of  letting  out  his  fine  genius  to 
the  ample  and  generous  scope  it  ought  to  hava 
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The  result  was  as  he  anticipated  Schiller  owned  the  ser- 
vice. On  the  23d  August,  1794,  Schiller  thus  writes  to  Goethe : 
"  On  much  in  regard  to  which  I  could  not  obtain  perfect  har- 
mony within  myself,  the  contemplation  of  your  mind — for  thus 
I  must  call  the  full  impression  of  your  ideas  upon  me, — has 
kindled  in  me  a  new  light  I  needed  the  object^  the  body  of 
many  speculative  ideas,  and  you  have  put  me  on  the  track  of 
it"  Previous  to  the  composition  of  Wallenstein^  he  concedes 
he  had  no  just  conception  of  Nature.  Shakspeare  he  had  not 
comprehended.  "He  was,"  says  he,  'Hhe  object  of  my  rever- 
ence and  zealous  study  for  years,  before  I  could  yield  him  an 
enthusiastic  homage.  I  was  not  capable  of  comprehending 
Nature  at  first  hand.  I  had  but  learned  to  admire  her  image 
reflected  in  the  understanding,  and  put  in  order  by  rules."  A 
sigh  this  is  over  his  long  enslavement  to  the  Kantian  criticism, 
from  which  he  would  not  have  been  released  but  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  Goetha  The  effect  of  that  friendship  was  not 
to  supplant  criticism,  but  to  put  Schiller  into  a  juster  concep- 
tion of  his  art,  to  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  his  eyes  with 
reference  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  supply  him  with  enough  real- 
ism to  put  him  on  the  way,  in  constructing  the  drama  espe- 
cially, of  throwing  his  vigorous  genius  into  each  of  the  charac- 
ters he  would  bring  on  the  stage. 

And  so,  lifted  up  thus  by  the  hand  of  Goethe,  we  hear  him 
saying :  '*  Criticism  must  now  make  good  to  me  the  damage 
she  herself  has  done.  And  damaged  me  she  most  certjiinly 
has ;  for  the  boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a 
rule  was  known  to  me,  has  for  several  years  been  wanting.  I 
now  see  myself  create  and  form.  I  watch  the  play  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without  witnesses  of 
her  movements,  no  longer  moves  with  equal  freedom.  I  hope, 
however,  ultimately  to  advance  so  far  that  art  shall  become  a 
second  nature,  as  polished  manners  are  to  well-bred  men ;  then 
imagination  will  regain  her  former  freedom,  and  submit  to  none 
but  voluntary  limitations."  What  a  change  I  He  who,  in  writ- 
ing Don  Oarba,  had  reveled  in  the  pernicious  maxim  that  the 
poet  must  not  be  the  painter,  but  the  lover,  of  his  heroes,  now, 
while  preparing  WaUensieinj  at  the  special  request,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Goethe,  ingenuously  confesses  to  a  friend  that 
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bis  sentLments  and  method  of  work  have  undeigoae  a  radical 
changa  "  I  do  my  work  very  diflfeready  from  what  I  used  to 
do.  The  subject  seems  so  much  outside  of  me  that  I  can 
hardly  get  up  any  feeling  for  it  The  subject  I  treat  leaves 
me  cold  and  indifferent,  and  yet  I  am  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
my  work.  With  the  exception  of  two  characters  to  which  I 
feel  attached,  Max  Piccolomini  and  Thekla,  I  treat  all  the  rest, 
and  particularly  the  principal  character  of  the  play,  only  with 
the  pure  love  of  the  artist  But  I  can  promise  you  that  they  will 
not  suffer  from  this.  I  look  to  history  for  limitation,  in  order 
to  give,  through  surrounding  circumstances,  a  stricter  form  and 
reality  to  my  ideals.''  How  easy  it  is  to  trace  the  distinct  and 
delicate  marks  of  Goethe's  influence  in  every  w<Mrd  of  this  I 

But  was  Gkethe  in  any  measure  profited  by  his  association 
with  Schiller  ?  We  need  only  answer  that  he  avows  incalcul- 
able assistance  in  keeping  his  mind  in  that  state  of  free  equi- 
poise between  the  ideal  and  the  real  which  was  the  coveted 
goal  of  the  new  Intellectual  regimen  he  set  on  foot  If  Schiller 
was  predominantly  idealistic,  he  was  predominantly  realistic 
Now,  whether  in  philosophy,  culture,  art,  or  religion,  he  would 
find  the  true  end  of  all  well-directed  intellectual  effort  to 
bring  together  these  opposing  elements  into  such  harmonizing 
adjustment  as  the  evolution  of  truth  must  require.  With 
Goethe — and  the  principle  challenges  universal  assent — ^truth 
lies  between  these  mystic  polea  His  Fausl  has  its  profoundest 
significance  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  sublime  effort  toward  a  rec- 
onciliation of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  In  the  Goethean  culture 
this  thought  was  talismania  Without  making  it  an  imperious 
article  in  his  creed,  the  great  poet  calmly  gave  himself  up  to 
its  enchantment,  and  in  all  ways,  literary  and  scientific,  in 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  human  hearts  and  of  the  blooming 
flowers,  everywhere  he  aimed  to  exhibit,  if  he  did  not  per- 
sonally exemplify,  its  beautiful  realization.  The  same  aim,  the 
same  spell,  bound  him  in  his  firiendship  with  Schiller.  Tender, 
deep,  ingenuoi:is,  thoroughly  Platonic,  it  was  nevertheless  an 
alliance  contracted  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  maxim 
of  culture  he  had  espoused,  and  was  subordinated  to  such 
rational  ends  as  only  two  such  great  spirits,  clinging  each  to 
each,  could  in  helpful  sympathy  devise. 
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Of  what  value  is  the  maxim  ?  The  theme  awaits  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  by  itseli  It  may  savor  some  of  enthusiasm, 
but  such  only  as  the  splendid  and  challenging  results  of  this 
happy  incident  will  go  far  in  justifying,  to  say,  that  as  the  inspir- 
ing principle  of  a  very  lofty  species  of  culture,  this  maxim  is 
comprehensive  and  complete.  We  could  propose  no  better 
specific  for  the  ills  of  our  times.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
when  the  realistic  or  scientific  element  is  in  threatening  pre- 
ponderancy,  and  the  idea  is  in  a  fair  way  of  sinking  to  an  ab> 
straction.  There  is  clamor  enough  fol*  truth,  it  is  true,  but  the 
ponderous  reality  is  in  danger  of  being  miserably  dwarfed,  by 
the  prevailing  dogmatism  of  the  experimental  sciences,  which 
do  often  persist  in  groveling  with  the  facts  and  forces  of  nature, 
as  if  all  beyond  were  a  boundless  inane.  Our  affinities  must 
have  room  to  play  in  a  field  so  immeasurable  as  that  which 
takes  in  the  essence  of  things,  and  opens  to  us  what  in  some 
sense  is  the  substance  whereof  the  worlds  were  made^  Poetic 
exaltation  has  a  legitimate  and  long-consecrated  but  now  much 
desecrated  place  in  all  grand  discovery,  and  there  is  no  ground 
in  reason  that  the  stem  utilities  of  our  time  should  part  com- 
pany with  so  beautiful,  so  indispensable  an  evangel.  Let  Qoethe 
be  rcKsalled  that  he  may  impress  anew  upon  us  the  divine 
mission  of  his  Art,  for  if  truth  is  not  mainly  the  discovery  of 
the  poet,  it  is  at  least  true  that,*  after  science  has  wrought  her 
marvels,  and  unrolled  her  grand  schemes  of  classification  ana 
use,  there  is  yet  behind  her  scrolls,  and  tables,  and  crucibles, 
and  scales,  a  region  of  human  capability  and  want,  whither 
science  unattended  cannot  come  and  minister,  and  to  which  she 
may  pay  tribute  only  by  yielding  her  work  to  be  taken  up  and 
transfigured  in  the  light  of  poesy. 
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Akhclb  X.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAI.  AND   RELIGIOUS. 

Meter's  Commrntabt  on  Oalatians.* — ^The  English  transla- 
tion of  Meyer's  great  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which  has 
been  promised  for  some  time  by  the  publishing-hoose  of  T.  <fe  T. 
Clark,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  volome.  It  is  introduced 
to  this  country,  like  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  by  Messrs. 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  of  New  York.  That  it  will  meet 
a  welcome  reception  and  command  an  extensive  sale  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Meyer  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  commentator 
of  the  world.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  devoting  to  it  his  time  and  energies,  and  by  the 
successive  editions  and  revisions  he  has  kept  it  in  the  advance  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  studies  in  this  department  during  the 
past  generation.  About  four  months  since — ^in  June  of  the  present 
year— he  died  at  Hanover,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  and 
where  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Church.  His  commen- 
tary is,  thus,  introduced  to  the  American  and  English  public  just 
as  he  has  closed  his  labors,  and  we  have,  in  the  translation  now 
made,  the  work  in  its  final  form,  as  left  by  its  author.  We  are 
glad  that  a  new  language  has,  a»  it  were,  taken  up  the  results  of 
his  learning,  and  is  about  to  present  them  to  a  new  and  wider 
circle,  so  that  his  fame,  now  that  his  life  is  ended,  may  become  aa 
wide-spread  in  these  English-speaking  nations  as  it  is  already  in 
his  native  land. 

The  translation,  as  a  whole,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Professor  Dickson  of  Glasgow,  the  translator  of  Mommsen's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  latest  notes  and 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Meyer  as  each  successive  volume  should  ap- 
pear. Provision  was,  thus,  made  for  giving  it  the  greatest  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  value.  It  is,  of  course,  now  impossible  to  hope 
for  any  further  additions  from  the   author,  as  his  work  must 

*  Oriikal  and  BtegeUeal  Chmmentary  <m  the  Nm  TMohmiiI  ^7  HsnnacH 
August  Wilhilic  Mxtxb,  Th.D..  Oberooii8i8torialra&,  HuioTer.  Frcmi  the 
Oermao.  The  translation  revised  and  edited,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  \sy 
William  P.  Dicksov,  D.D.,  Profossor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  aiasgov. 
Part  yn.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1S73.  Svo^ 
pp.  354. 
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remaiii  as  he  left  it  at  his  death.  But  we  shall  have,  in  the  Eng- 
lish form,  the  latest  editions,  and,  thus,  the  latest  and  most  matnred 
views  which  he  held.  The  work  of  such  a  scholar,  gradually  grow- 
ing up  and  oontinoally  made  more  and  more  excellent  as  the 
studies  and  reflection  of  forty  years  enlarged  his  power,  is  a 
treasure  which  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by  the  Church.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  knowledge  and  a  guide  to  all  those  who,  by 
their  theological  education,  are  able  to  study  the  New  Testament 
as  scholars,  and  will,  through  them,  exert  its  influence  everywhere. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  one  of  the  best  class  of  German  scholars,  viewed 
in  relation  to  their  best  characteristics.  He  was  a  patient,  candid 
student  of  the  Scriptures ;  very  able ;  very  free  from  love  of  party 
as  compared  with  love  of  truth ;  always  growing  nearer  to  the 
truth  as  he  was  growing  older  and  more  learned ;  ready  to  say 
calmly  and  fearlessly  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth;  meeting 
opposition  without  passion,  but  with  the  force  of  weighty  argu- 
ments ;  always  bringing  the  results  of  his  wide-extended  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  always  press- 
ing on  to  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  knowledge  in  his  own 
field.  He  had  great  clearness  in  the  expression  of  his  thought ; 
a  conciseness  of  statement,  which,  if  not  carried  to  the  extreme 
point  of  de  Wette,  was  noticeable  as  compared  with  most  Ger- 
man writers,  and  was  as  great  as  is  desirable  in  any  writer ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  thought,  in  its 
precise  form  and  sha«ie,  of  the  passage  on  which  he  was  comment- 
ing. He  was  possessed,  thus,  of  the  qualifications  and  character- 
istics requisite  for  a  conmientator  of  a  high  order ;  and  he  became, 
as  such  a  man  must  have  become,  better  qualified  as  he  passed  on 
in  life.  As  distinguished  above  other  German  commentators  even, 
he  was  an  exact  observer  of  the  grammatical  rules  and  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  a  linguistic  commen- 
tator in  the  strictest  sense.  Indeed,  in  cases  where  he  is  led  aside 
from  the  true  meaning  or  intent  of  the  text,  it  is,  very  generally, 
where  his  exactness  in  these  matters  binds  him  too  closely  to  the 
letter.  But  the  carefril  student  of  his  commentaries  will  be  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  ability  exhibited  in  them,  in  this 
regard,  and  will  feel  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  he  pre- 
sents from  the  rules  and  uses  of  the  language. 

Meyer's  work  is  of  a  far  higher  order,  and,  if  carefully  used,  will 
be  of  fiu:  more  value  to  students  in  the  theological  field,  than  any 
other  which  has,  as  yet,  been  translated  from  the  German.    It  is 
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designed  for  Biblical  scholars,  not  for  popular  usa  It  is  designed 
exclusively  for  Biblical  scholars,  and  not,  like  the  American  edition 
of  Lange's  work,  partly  for  them  and  partly  for  othersi  If  the 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  they  will 
prize  this  work  as  of  the  greatest  service  to  them«  The  addition 
of  it  to  the  best  recent  English  commentaries  will  make  the  facili- 
ties for  such  study,  for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  profession, 
much  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country. 

The  publishers  promise  the  utmost  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
translation*  The  present  volume  seems  to  justify  the  hope  that 
we  shall  have  Dr.  Meyer's  thoughts  presented  accurately  m  an 
English  form.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  also,  to  see  that  the  editor,  who 
has  the  work  in  charge,  has  determined  to  make  no  additions  or 
omissions.  In  the  case  of  a  work  like  this,  the  reader  prefers  to 
have  it  as  it  came  from  its  author,  and  without  anything  inserted 
from  foreign  or  inferior  sources.  The  intermingling  of  any  snch 
extraneous  matter  seems  to  alter  the  character  of  the  book,  and, 
in  just  that  degree,  to  diminish  its  value.  The  translators  of  Ger- 
man  works  have  too  frequently  adopted  the  plan  which  Dr.  Dick- 
son has  happily  rejected,  and  we  are  the  more  gratified  that  this 
one  comes  to  us  as  it  does.  The  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  was  presented  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Meyer,  in  its 
first  edition,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1841.  Four  subsequent  edi- 
tions have  been  prepared,  from  the  last  of  which,  issued  in  1870, 
this  translation  is  made.  The  successive  revisions  of  the  work 
have  added  very  greatly  to  its  value.  Nothing  which  has  been 
published  in  connection  with  the  Epistle,  or  which  has  tended  to 
throw  light  upon  it,  has  escaped  the  author's  notice,  or  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserved.  The  commentary  is  both  critical  and 
exegetical.  Dr.  Meyer's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  questions  of 
textual  readings  is  worthy  of  very  high  respect.  To  each  chapter 
he  prefixes  a  brief  statement  or  discussion  in  respect  to  all  the 
principal  variations  of  the  different  manuscripts,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  with  the  readings  adopted  by  the  leading  critical 
authorities.  The  exegetical  notes  cover  every  point  suggested 
by  the  verses,  and  include  the  examination  of  historical  ques- 
tions and  of  the  views  of  other  writers  which  differ  from  his 
own.  In  the  notice  which  he  takes  of  those  who,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism,  or  from  some  precon- 
oeived  theory,  would,  mainly  or  wholly,  set  aside  the  New  Tes- 
tament record,  he  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  mere  coDt^ove^ 
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sialist.  His  presentation  of  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  as 
calm  as  it  is  clear,  and  as  convincing  to  a  candid  mind  as  it  is 
calm.  He  opposes  others  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  scholar,  whether 
the  opposition  be  in  relation  to  smaller  or  to  greater  matters.  The 
introduction  to  the  Commentary,  in  which  he  considers  the  dates, 
the  object,  the  contents,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  written,  is  quite  brie£  The  questions  aris- 
ing with  reference  to  these  points  are  not  so  involved  or  difficult, 
b  the  case  of  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  very  nature  of  his  Commentary — as  a 
handbook  for  the  whole  New  Testament — renders  the  most  ex- 
tended discussions  of  these  questions  anywhere  quite  impracticable. 
No  investigator  of  these  subjects,  however,  can  pass  over  Dr. 
Meyer's  introductions,  without  losing  some  of  the  most  important 
suggestions  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  writer.  The  Epistle  is 
regarded  as  the  first  of  that  series  or  section  of  the  Paulme  writ* 
ings  which  includes,  in  addition  to  this  one,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  two  to  the  Corinthians. 

Dr.  Meyer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  English  edition  of  his  Com- 
mentary, which  is  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  volumes 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, — the  first  one  of  which  is  promised 
during  the  present  month.  This  preface  will,  very  probably,  set 
forth  his  views  in  presenting  his  Commentary  to  English  and 
American  readers,  and  will  contain  his  formal  authorization  of  the 
translated  work.  We  are  glad  thus  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  author,  as  if  he  had  himself  prepared  his  Com- 
mentary for  us,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  lon- 
ger, not  only  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  future  years,  but  also 
to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  the  great  benefit  he  was  con- 
ferring from  many  students  in  this  western  land,  where,  as  Dr. 
Domer  of  Berlin,  now  visiting  this  country,  has  said,  is  to  be,  in 
the  future,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism — that  system  which 
looks  to  the  New  Testament  rightly  interpreted  as  the  highest 
and  final  authority. 

Van  Doben's  Oommbntabt  on  Romans.* — This  Commentary, 
in  two  volumes,  is  the  second  or  third,  which  has  come  to  our 

*  A  SugffesUve  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament^  with  Critical  and  Homiletical 
Notes,  on  an  Original  Plan.  By  W.  H.  Van  Boben,  D.D.,  Chicago,  HI,  assisted 
by  eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  England  and  America.  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  by  Thomas  Bobinsok,  D.D.,  author  of  *'  The  Evangelists  and 
the  Mishna."  -  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Ca   1873.  Two  vols.  12mo,  pp.  520, 379. 
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hands,  of  the  series  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Van  DoreD, 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Van  Doren  is  rather  the  projector  of  the  plan 
than  the  author  of  the  whole  series,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
volumes,  the  person  who  has  done  the  work  is  the  Rey.  Thomas 
Robinson,  D.D.,  of  Englahd.  The  Commentary  is  called,  on  the 
title-page,  a  ''  Suggestive  "  one.  According  to  tiie  note  of  the  pub- 
lishers at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  this  adjective  is  ex- 
plained by  the  sentence  which  states,  that  *' this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  publish,  in  this  country,  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  for  use 
in  the  lecture-room  where  there  has  been  no  previous  preparation." 
That  is,  it  is  designed  to  give  to  a  preacher,  who,  from  want  of 
time  or  want  of  faithfulness  to  his  duties,  goes  into  his  chorch 
meetings  without  having  thought  of  any  subject  or  any  passage 
on  which  to  speak,  suggestions  which  may  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties.  The  merit  of  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson says,  belongs  to  Dr.  Van  Doren,  but  whether  there  is  any 
merit  in  the  plan  the  reader  is  left  to  decide  for  himselC  For  oar 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  in  such  Dooks.  Their  influence,  if 
they  have  any,  is  to  lead  indolent  men  to  be  more  Lodolent, 
and  men  who  are  willing  to  retail  other  people's  thoughts  to  be 
more  willing  to  do  so.  A  man  who  doles  out  to  his  church,  from 
week  to  week,  the  suggestions  of  volumes  like  these,  had  better 
enter  some  other  sphere  of  labor  than  the  ministry,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  '^  plan''  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  might,  in  our  judgment,  as  well  be  the  last  attempt  as 
*'  the  first."  In  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  plan,  we  would 
rather  be  Dr.  Robinson  than  Dr.  Van  Doren,  but  in  relation  to 
the  carrying  out  of  it,  we  should  not  like  to  be  in  Dr.  Robinson's 
place.  The  suggestions  are  almost,  or  quite,  as  bad  as  the  plan. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  said  to  have  written  the  work  while  in  Basle, 
where  he  had  access  to  a  library  of  ninety-five  thousand  volumes. 
We  should  suppose  he  had  searched  all  the  volumes  very  thorough 
ly  for  the  most  common-place  suggestions,  and,  having  arranged 
these  in  short  sentences,  rarely  extending  beyond  a  single  line,  had 
in  this  way  made  up  his  book.  Having  done  this,  he  supposes  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Bengel's  Onomon,  concerning 
which  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Tholuck:  '^Bvery  pointing  of  the 
finger  a  sunbeam,  and  each  hint  a  gleam  of  lightning."  Bengel 
would  hardly  recognize  his  imitator,  if  he  could  see  this  "  sugges- 
tive" work.  The  author  does  not  intimate  that  the  prosaic  com- 
ments, which  are  arranged  in  successive  lines  beginning  with  capi- 
tal letters,  are  poetry.    But  the  poetic  element  gives  w»y  to  prose 
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no  sooner  after  we  pass  beyond  the  capital  letters,  than  does  the 
character  of  BengePs  Gnomon  disappear  when  we  look  inside  the 
covers  of  this  book.  The  thought  of  the  two  in  comparison  with 
each  other — Robinson's  Gnomon  and  BengePs — affects  us  so  pecu- 
liarly, that  we  would  like  to  introduce  our  readers  to  these  vol- 
umes very  fully,  but  the  space  at  our  command  must  limit  us  to 
two  or  three  passages. 

We  have  the  following  suggestions  in  connection  with  chap,  v, 
V.  7,  '*  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  yet  perad- 
venture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.'' 
^Soarediy.    With  difiBcolty^  will  any  one  bring  his  mind  to  it 

The  thing  is  possible,  but  will  rarely  happen. 
Righteofu.    Jost    1.  One  who  falflUs  his  duty.    2.  Who  suffers  unjustly. 

The  term  used  relatively  and  loosely,  not  strictly  and  absolutely. 

BighteouB,  not  before  God,  but  in  the  sight  and  judgment  of  men. 

Ancient  heathen  somamed  Aristidee  "the  Just" 
Qaod.    Benevolent;  one  who  wishes  and  does  good  to  others. 

Bveiy  good  man  just,  but  every  just  man  not  good.    Bengd. 

More  easy  to  be  just  than  good.    Just  first,  then  good. 

A  just  man  commands  respect ;  a  good  man  wins  affection. 

Qrtekf  The  good  man ;  a  distinguished  benefactor  and  friend  to  his  race. 

Paul  such:  hence  some  laid  down  their  neck  for  him— chap,  zvi,  4. 
B9m  dart.    Implying  difficulty  and  requiring  boldness. 

Ibdi^    To  die  for  another  the  greatest  proof  of  love-^ohn  xv,  13. 

Not  merely  to  risk  life  as  in  war ;  but  actually  to  die. 

Cases  known  of  men  dying  for  friends,  relatives,  country. 

More  courage  required  to  die  for  a  good  man  merely  as  such." 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  Dr.  Robinson  as  he  sits  in  the 
library  of  ninety-five  thousand  volumes  at  Basle,  and  searches  for 
suggestions  like  these.  After  many  weeks  of  such  investigation, 
during  which  he  had  been  in  complete  darkness  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  scarcely^  or  in  a  kind  of  despair  as  to  where  he  should 
find  any  brilliant  thought  to  suggest  in  regard  to  it,  he  suddenly — 
as  gleams  of  lightning  usually  come — ^gets  a  hint  as  to  its  possible 
signification.  In  some  old  volume — No.  61,466  of  the  library,  we 
will  suppose — ^he  finds  that  a  celebrated  author,  who  had  studied 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Paul's  thought,  intimates  that  the 
word  as  used  in  this  connection  has  a  peculiar  force,  so  that 
scarcely  vnll  one  die  for  a  righteous  man^  may  probably  mean,  with 
difficulty  toill  any  one  bring  his  mind  to  it.  What  joy  must  have 
filled  his  heart  in  the  revelation.  A  '^  sunbeam,"  indeed,  has  pene- 
trated the  darkness.  But  all  is  not  perfectly  clear  even  now. 
The  long  and  weary  search  must  go  forward.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  is  rewarded.    In  volume  No.  79,738,  a  later  and  more 
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far-seeing  writer  declares  Paul's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  thing  U 
possible  hut  will  rardy  happen.  Dr.  Robinson's  labor  is  ended 
in  a  moment  The  word  scarcely  is  exhausted.  The  result,  we 
may  suppose,  is  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Van  Doren,  at  Chicago,  and, 
being  accepted  and  approved  by  the  great  originator  of  the  plan, 
it  is  placed  in  the  new  book,  to  be  a  source  of  illumination  to  all 
ministers  who  start  out  on  dark  evenings  for  their  conference 
meetings,  without  the  remotest  idea  what  they  can  possibly  say  to 
their  waiting  congregations  on  the  meaning  of  scarcely.  How 
precisely  and  charmingly  like  Bengel  I  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Dr.  Robinson  was  inspired  to  new  energy  in  his  work,  and  that  he 
pressed  onward  in  his  examination,  until  he  discovered,  in  volume 
No.  94,000,  the  hint  that  the  words  et^en  dare  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  words  implying  difficulty  and  requiring  boldness.  Not 
only  is  the  hidden  depth  of  Paul's  thought  here  opened  to  the 
reader  with  wonderful  precision  and  clearness, — even  ^^  implying 
difficulty"  and  dare  "  requiring  boldness," — ^but  the  explanation 
is  given  with  so  much  greater  brevity  than  the  original  words  of 
Paul,  that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Basle  library  so  remarkable  a  commentary.  We  suppose  it  was 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  in  which  this  was  discovered, 
which  led  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  preface  to  say,  "  It  is  surprising 
how  many  words  can  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  sense  remain  plain," 
and  to  adopt,  as  "  the  rule  and  characteristic  feature"  of  his  own 
book,  "  rigid  condensation?^  How  grateful,  also,  ought  we  to  be 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  the  author  from  whom  he  quotes,  for  tell- 
ing us  that,  when  Paul  spoke  of  daring  to^  die,  he  did  not  mean 
merely  daring  to  risk  life  as  in  toar,  but  daring  actucdly  to  die. 
And  yet  there  is  something  that  alarms  us  here.  Dr.  Van  Doren 
has  recently,  we  understand,  made  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  his  associate 
professors  in  the  same  institution,  because  they  have  recently,  in 
some  connection  or  other  in  a  book  or  newspaper  article,  spoken 
of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  artless  and  careless. 
But  what  is  Dr.  Van  Doren,  through  his  subordinate  and  coad- 
jutor, Dr.  Robinson,  intimating  with  regard  to  Paul  ?  How  care- 
less to  leave  the  words  dare  to  die,  as  if  his  readers  would  unde^ 
stand  his  meaning.  How  many  persons,  reading  these  words, 
might  derive  from  them  the  impression  that  they  meant  merely  to 
risk  onis  life  as  in  war.  If  Paul  had  only  said  that  he  did  not 
mean  this,  and  had  made  the  verse,  instead  of  reading  as  it  does 
in  our  Bibles,  "  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
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dare  to  die,''  read  as  follows :  "  yet  peradv enture  for  a  good  man 
[is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  no  comment  on  peradventure  f'\ 
some  would,  though  the  thing  involves  difficulty,  have  the  requi- 
site boldness,  not  merely  to  risk  life  as  in  war,  but  actually  to  die,** 
how  much  more  distinct  would  have  been  his  meaning,  and  how 
much  more  tender  and  beautiful,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view, 
would  have  been  his  expression  of  his  thought.  Paul,  surely,  was 
artless — is  not  this  the  implication  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  sugges* 
tive  conmient  ? — if  not  careless^  in  his  language  in  this  passage. 
Dr.  Van  Doren  ought  to  have  early  correspondence  with  his  English 
assistant  on  this  point.  The  library  at  Basle,  we  fear,  is  a  dangerous 
place.  It  is  better  to  keep  away  from  it  hereafter.  Chicago  is  much 
safer.  The  suggestions  to  be  picked  up  there — without  any  pre- 
vious preparation — are  quite  as  good  as  those  already  brought 
over  from  Basle,  and  all  the  dangers  are  avoided. 

As  another  example  of  the  kind  of  suggestions  with  which  this 
book  abounds,  we  call  attention  to  the  comments  on  chap,  viii,  v.  36 : 
"  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.'*  ^^  For  thy  sake^^  Dr.  Robinson  inform  us, 
means,  "  For  adherence  to  God's  worship  and  truth  ;  discipleship 
to  Christ."  The  word  kided^  he  says,  indicates  "  the  severity  of  suf- 
ferings," and  he  adds,  that  *'  there  is  a  killing  time  in  the  experience 
of  most  Christian  countries."  In  regard  to  cM  the  day  long^  we 
are  told  that  it  indicates  the  *^  contintuxnce  of  sufferings;  1,  All  the 
day ;  2,  Every  day."  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  points 
(all  the  day),  the  suggestion  is  added,  ** Massacres,  as  in  Paris,  usu- 
ally extend  through  the  whole  of  the  day."  In  connection  with 
the  second  (every  day),  perhaps, — ^though  we  do  not  discover  the 
precise  line  of  Dr.  Robinson's  thoughts, — ^we  have  the  words, 
*•  killing  times  permitted  only  for  a  season — ^ten  days,  Rev.  ii,  10." 
Counted  is  explained  as  meaning  '*  reckoned,  looked  upon  by  per- 
secutors and  enemies."  On  the  words  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter^ 
the  following  comments  and  suggestions  are  made : 

Indicates,  1.  Barbarity  and  oontempt  of  the  persecutors.    2.  Helplessness  of 
tbe  persecuted.    3.  Their  innocence.    4.  Their  patience  and  meekness. 
Christ's  disciples  like  sheep  among  wolves.  Matt  x,  16. 
Ko  more  concern  in  killing  a  believer  than  in  slaughtering  a  sheep. 
Believers  sometimes  kiUed  for  gratification  as  sheep  for  the  table. 
Nero  entertained  the  Romans  with  the  tortures  of  the  Christians. 
Spanish  auk>  dafi  or  burning  of  heretics  a  public  show. 
Cardinal  Beaton  entertained  his  friends  with  Wishart  at  the  stake. 

It  seems  to  us, — but  we  submit  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
our  readers, — ^that  the  "  prosaic"  element  is  pretty  conspicuously 
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manifest,  after  we  get  beyond  the  capital  letters,  in  these  annota- 
tions. Gleams  of  lightning  and  sunbeams  are  not  precisely  like  the 
hints  and  finger-pointings  of  this  modem  professed  imitator  of 
Bengel.  The  book  is,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  Van  Doren- 
ized,  or  filled  with  Robinsoniana,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  good 
old  author,  whose  Gnomon  has  been  so  charming  and  wonderful 
a  book  to  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  it,  seems  to  vanish  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  The  house  where  he  used  to  dwell  has  be- 
come, as  it  were,  an  ordinary  lodging-house,  where  two  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day  are  entertaining  visitors  of  a  moderate  order 
from  Basle  and  elsewhere.  The  genius  of  Bengel  is  no  longer  the 
genius  of  the  place.  It  has  certainly  departed  to  be  in  another 
sphere,  and  is  not  here. 

The  diligence  with  which  Dr.  Robinson  examined  the  volumes 
in  the  library  at  Basle,  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Van  Doren^s  plan.  There  were  to  be,  so  the 
preface  tells  us,  *'  illustrations  from  all  sources,  classical.  Rabbini- 
cal and  ecclesiastical ;  as  well  as  allusions,  whether  of  a  historical, 
scientific,  or  archsBological  nature."  "  There  were  to  be  presented, 
for  example,  in  their  proper  place  and  in  the  same  condensed  style, 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  condition,  and  character  of  the  Grecian 
States,  both  in  their  civil  and  social,  moral  and  religious  aspects ; 
the  history  and  character  of  Roman  legislation ;  the  hypocrisy  and 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  Judaism ;  the 
nature  and  moral  influence  of  heathenism,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  the  principal  arguments  of  Natural  Theology 
in  proving  and  illustrating  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ; 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the 
£pistle,  from  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  present 
time  !"  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  place  any  exclamation  marks  after 
this  passage  in  his  preface,  [we  have  ourselves  added  one,  in  order 
to  give  a  faint  expression  to  our  sense  of  vastness,]  but  he  modestly 
intimates  that  he  has  come  short  of  the  high  ideal  placed  before 
him  by  the  projector  of  the  work.  "  The  wide  sweep  intended  to 
be  taken  in  the  Commentary,"  he  says,  "  was  not  presented  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  work ;  or  else  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  shrunk  from  a  task  which,  had  there  been  a  conscious- 
ness of  ability,  might  have  involved  more  time  and  labor  than  he 
might  have  been  able  to  expend  upon  it."  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that,  as  the  plan  was  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mind, — as  it 
stretched  itself  out  to  draw  in  all  illustrations  to  be  derived  from 
classical,  Rabbinical  and  ecclesiastical  sources ;  and  not  only  this. 
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but  all  aUusio7}s^  whether  of  a  historical,  scientific,  or  archee- 
ologieal  nature;  as  it  covered  heathenism  and  Judaism,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  modern  history,  natural  and  revealed  theology,  the 
history  of  doctrines,  and  a  little  of  everything  else — he  betook  him- 
self speedily  to  a  large  library,  and  that  he  began  the  reading  of 
so  many  thousands  of  volumes.  Why  he  selected  the  common- 
place ones  and  left  the  rest,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  with  confi- 
dence. Perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  Bengel's  unavoidable  absence. 
But  that  he  should  have  read  for  his  life,  as  it  were,  cannot  be 
considered  strange.  And  when  he  had  done  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  had  began  to  gather  together  the  multitude  of  very 
unsuggestive  suggestions  which  he  had  noted  down  in  his  reading, 
we  may  perhaps  account,  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  fact  that 
he  mistook  such  a  comment  as  this,  from  some  dull  author, — Mibst 
needs.  *'  Strong  expression.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Some 
duties  require  to  be  particularly  enforced ;" — or  this :  It  is  high 
time  to  avaake.  "  Rouse  ourself  to  watchfulness  and  activity," — for 
a  gleam  of  lightning  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  We 
know  of  nothing,  indeed,  that  could  bring  a  man  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  darkness,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  hail  anything  as  a 
sunbeam,  so  perfectly  as  the  reading  of  a  very  large  number — (say, 
ninety-five  thousand,) — of  volumes  of  practical  suggestions  or  hom- 
iletical  comments  on  the  New  Testament.  Oh,  that  Dr.  Van 
Doren  would  change  his  plan,  we  should  suppose  would  be  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of  *'  the  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  Eng- 
land and  America,"  who  are  aiding  him  in  his  work.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  rather  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  making 
preparation  for  our  evening  meetings  and  Bible  cla8ses,^-of  doing 
this  regularly  and  carefully, — than  to  impose  upon  this  company 
of  scholars  such  a  task  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  make 
any  demand  for  such  a  modem  ^'  imitation"  of  BengeL  It  occurs 
to  us  that  we  might  even  extemporize  on  the  meaning  of  scarcely 
or  must  needs,  if  we  had  made  no  preparation. 

Allusion  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  these  volumes  to  a  criticism 
of  the  London  press,  which  hints  at  the  similarity  between  the 
suggestions  contained  in  them  and  the  homiletical  notes  in  another 
recently  published  commentary.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there 
had  been  two  years  of  labor  on  this  series  of  commentaries,  before 
the  notes  contained  in  the  other  were  seen.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  Drs.  Robin- 
son and  Van  Doren,  after  so  much  reading  and  preparation,  to 
find  their  results  anticipated  in  considerable  measure.    The  only 
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way  to  avoid  such  a  disappointment  in  ftttnre,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
to  read  less  or  to  read  faster — or,  on  the  principle  of  "rigid  con- 
densation," which  is  stated  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  omit  altogether  all  that  the  other  commentary  contains. 
To  compress  into  two  small  volumes  the  whole  of  the  Basle  library 
is  too  great  a  work  to  undertake  with  the  possibility  of  being  anti- 
cipated by  another.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  two  parties 
attempting  it  to  agree  to  divide  the  library  between  them — one 
taking,  for  example,  forty-seven  thousand  volumes,  and  the  other 
forty-eight  thousand,  or  one  confining  himself  to  the  "  illustra- 
tions" to  be  derived  from  "  classical,  Rabbinical  and  ecclesiastical 
sources,"  and  the  other  giving  his  time  to  the  collection  of  the 
"  allusions."  The  temptation  to  which  Dr.  Van  Doren  has  yielded, 
to  make  a  commentary  which  should  embrace  all  that  is  valuable 
in  previous  commentaries,  is  so  strong  in  these  days,  that  some  one 
else  is  almost  certain  to  undertake  it.  There  are  two  or  three  such 
works  already  before  the  public.  By  an  arrangement  dividing  up 
the  work  between  two  persons  who  devise  such  comprehensive  and 
all  embracing  plans,  much  labor  could  be  saved,  and  the  difierent 
books,  being  each  of  them  shortened  by  these  means,  might  be  both 
purchased  at  the  same  price  which  is  now  charged  for  each  of  them. 
Our  notice  of  this  work  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  space 
which  it  should  have  occupied,  as  a  mere  notice  of  the  book.  It 
should  be  stated  that  there  are  critical  notes  as  well  as  the  sug- 
gestive ones,  occupying  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  volumes. 
They  are  completely  overborne  by  the  other  class  of  annotations, 
however,  and  if  the  book  has  any  reason  for  existing,  it  lies  in  its 
Bengel-ian  character. 

Glasgow  on  thb  Apocalypse,* — ^This  large  octavo  volume 
comes  to  us  with  high  recommendations  from  Scotland.  It  is 
evidently  a  work  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  much  labor, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  taken  much  satisfaction. 
Like  all  his  countrjrmen,  he  has  been  a  student  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  from  his  college  days,  and,  beyond  most  of  them,  he 
has  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for  his  chosen  studies.  The 
principle  of  interpretation,  which  he  adopts,  is  that  of  *'  chronolo- 
gical   continuative   fulfillment   of  the   apocalyptic  propheciea" 

*  The  Apoeadypae,  Iramdakd  and  eoopoundecL  By  James  Glasgow,  D  J).,  Irah 
Qeneral  Aseembly's  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  late  Fellow  of  the  UniTeratf 
of  Bombay,  and  late  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay.  Bdinbui^: 
T.  k  T.  Clark.    1872.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  k  Annstrong.  Svo,  pp.  611. 
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Among  all  the  "eminent  interpreters/'  who  have  adopted  this 
principle,  he  certainly  stands  in  a  prominent  place,  as  carrying  out 
his  theory  into  the  greatest  minuteness.     He  holds  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  the  author  of  the  book,  and,  in  a  few  pages,  presents 
briefly  the  evidence  to  support  this  view.     The  date  of  the  book 
he  places  in  the  year  51.     At  great  length  he  endeavors  to  prove 
this,  both  by  internal  evidence  from  the  book  itself,  and  by  in- 
direct references  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  go  to 
show  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  Epistles.     He  also  makes  cita- 
tions to  the  same  end  from  the  early  patristic  writers.    In  some 
twenty-four  sections  of  introductory  matter,  he  explains  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proceeds,  the  meaning  of  the  symbolic  terms 
used  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  various  points  which  may  be 
most  appropriately  treated  before  entering  upon  the  exposition. 
The  exposition  itself  is  accompanied  throughout  by  a  translation, 
and  is  very  full  and  complete  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  author  proceeds.    The  author  sees  in  all  modem  history  the 
gradual,  but  very  accurate  and  minute,  fulfillment  of  the  visions  of 
John.     It  is  almost  appalling  to  us  to  think  of  what  he  puts  into, 
or  draws  out  of,  the  Book  of  Revelation.     We  can  only  assure 
those  persons  who  believe  in  this  method  of  interpretation,  that 
they  will  take  the  utmost  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
and,  as  they  close  their  reading,  will  echo  the  sentiments  of  one  of 
the  author's  friends,  who,  in  expressing  his  gratitude,  said,  "  It  is 
a  very  valuable  production ;  its  learning  is  most  extensive.'^     As 
an  indication  of  what  John  may  have  seen — if  Dr.  Glasgow's 
theories  of  interpretation  are  to  be  pressed — we  only  make  a  single 
reference  and  a  single  quotation.     With  these  we  commit  the 
volume  to  our  readers.     In  connection  with  the  statement  of  chap, 
xvi,  vs.  21,  "And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven, 
every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent,"  Dr.  Glasgow  says, 
"  There    is    one  phenomenon  so  wonderful   as   to  seem  almost 
a    departure  from   the    symbolic  language,  and  an  assumption 
of  literality — the  size  and  weight  of  the  hail-stones  (a  talent  being 
about    equivalent    to    100  pounds)."      The  fulfillment   of  this 
"  vision  "  is  found  among  other  things  (as,  e.  g.,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,)  in  an  extract  from  the 
London  Weekly  Review  of  Nov.  18,  1871 — "A  very  powerful  new 
floating  battery,  called  the  Glatton,  has  been  making  her  experi- 
mental cruise.     She  has  two  guns,  each  of  which  throws  a  shot  of 
600  pounds  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles."    This  is  our 
single   reference.     Our   quotation  follows.      The   fulfillment    of 
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chap,  xvi,  vs.  17  :  "  And  the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into 
the  air,"  is  presented  partially  in  this  passage : 

A.D.  1829.  The  British  Parliament  passed  the  bill  conferring  "  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation," which  led  to  alterations  in  the  British  constitution,  by  admitting  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  Parliament  1830.  The  second  French  Bevolution 
issued  in  the  expulsion  of  the  hereditary  king,  and  the  calling  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  throne :  this  restored  the  popular  platform  of  government  in  a  modified  form. 

1832.  The  British  Reform  Bill  passed:  the  Greeks  chose  Otho  as  their  king. 

1833.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  all  but  nominally  severed  from  Turkey,  tending  to 
divide  the  Ottoman  empire.  1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  dominicMis ; 
the  Veto  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  declared  the  principle  of  non-intrusion, 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Free  Church.  1836.  Spain  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  her  American  colonies.  1836.  Revolution  at  Madrid ; 
insurrection  of  Louis  Napoleon.  1838.  The  British  troops  enter  Affghanistan ; 
war  between  France  and  Mexico.  1839.  Chartist  disturbances  in  England ;  trade 
between  England  and  China  suspended.  1840.  Union  of  Presbyterians  in  Ire- 
land; penny  postage;  outbreak  at  Madrid;  remains  of  Napoleon  brought  to 
France.  1841.  Capture  of  the  Bogue  forts  at  Canton;  rising  and  massftcre  at 
Kabul.  1842.  Riots  in  manufacturing  parts  of  England ;  peace  between  Bn^^and 
and  China.  1843.  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  British  conquest  of 
Sindh,  which  weakened  Mohammedanism ;  Queen  of  the  Society  Islands  obliged 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France ;  revolution  at  Athens.  1844.  New 
constitution  in  Greece ;  Tangier  bombarded  by  the  French,  leading  to  ultimate 
annexation  of  Algiers;  Rongo  heads  the  ** Second  Reformation"  in  Glermany. 

1845.  Iowa  and  Florida  annexed  to  the  United  States ;  convention  of  France  and 
England  for  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  war  of  French  and  Abdul  Kader. 

1846.  Sikhs  defeated  by  the  English;  Mexicans  defeated  by  General  Taylor; 
Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  prison  at  Ham.  1847.  The  king  of  Prussia  grants  a 
constitution ;  troubles  at  Milan  and  in  Switzerland.  1848.  Abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  flight  of  the  Pope ;  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions too  many  for  enumeration  here,  and  amply  ailecting  alt  Europe ;  Napoleon 
chosen  president  of  the  republic.  1849.  These  revolutions  continued;  French 
troops  enter  Rome.  1860.  Revolutions  continued ;  Pope  Pius  IX,  establiahee  a 
hierarchy  in  England.  1851.  Chinese  rebellion  (Taiping) ;  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte perpetual  president  1862.  Reaction — ^Austrian  emperor  revokes  the  ocm- 
stitution  of  1849 ;  Napoleon  emperor.  1864.  Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth, — 
led  to  Crunean  War.  1856.  Termination  of  the  Crimean  War.  1867.  War  of 
England  against  Persia ;  mutiny  of  Bengal  army  in  India.  1868.  AdmisBion  ci 
Jews  to  the  British  Parliament ;  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  Chinese  Wai^-capture  of  Peiho  forts ;  mission  to  Japan  from  England  and 
United  States,  followed  by  demands  from  Russia;  the  first  Atlantic  telegraphic 
cable  laid.  1869.  France  and  Sardinia  wrenched  Italy  from  the  Pope  and  Austria. 
1860.  Garibaldi  overthrew  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  were  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy;  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  president  of  the  United  States,  followed 
by  a  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States.  1862.  The  slaves  proclaimed  free ;  war  of 
Denmark  and  Prussia.  1864.  Napoleon  announced  intention  of  evacuating  Rome 
in  two  years.  1866.  Lincoln  assassinated;  the  Southern  rebellion  crushed;  col- 
lapse of  the  Mexican  empire.  1866.  War  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  partial  evacua- 
tion of  Rome.     1868.  Recent  revolution  in  Spain,  being  the  fall  of  the  last  great 
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political  Popish  monarchj.     1869.  The  Abjasinian  campaign.— Notb.    We  may 
now  add,  1870.  The  Franoo-PruBBian  War. 

The  comment  of  the  author,  after  giving  this  passage,  is :  "  Thus, 
in  a  period  of  forty  years,  we  see  such  a  chain  of  political  and 
ecclesiastico-political  events  as  to  induce  the  conclusion  that  an 
outpouring  on  *the  air'  is  indeed  begun.  And  who  can  predict 
where  it  may  terminate  ? ''  We  answer,  with  great  confidence, 
Nobody ; — and  we  earnestly  advise  nobody  to  undertake  to  do  so. 
And  yet,  perhaps  it  may  terminate  when  the  reader,  who  begins 
this  volume  on  the  Apocalypse  with  the  determination  to  trace 
out  the  connection  between  each  and  every  event  alluded  to  and 
the  verse  with  which  it  is  associated,  reaches  the  end  of  his  read- 
ing. For  the  benefit  of  such  persons,  we  may  mention  that  the 
Millennium,  according  to  the  author's  view,  will  be  a  period  of 
860,000  years. 

Buttmann's  New  Tbstambnt  Gbammab.* — This  work  is  well 
known  among  our  Biblical  students,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Grerman  language,  as  one  of  the  ablest  books  of  its  class  which 
have  been  published.  Indeed,  it  holds  a  rank  next  below  Winer's 
great  work  on  the  same  subject.  Professor  Thayer,  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Andover,  deserves  the  thanks  of  American  schol- 
ars for  his  translation  of  it,  which  just  now  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
Draper's  publishing  house.  The  public  owe  to  Professor  Thayer 
the  best  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar  which  has  been  circulated 
in  this  country,  and,  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  preparation  of 
Grimm's  Lexicon,  he  will  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  source  of  the 
best  knowledge  which  the  young  men  in  our  theological  semin- 
aries will  have  of  the  Greek  language  as  the  New  Testament 
writers  used  it.  The  author  of  this  grammar,  who  is  a  son  o  f 
Philip  Buttmann,  prepared  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar of  his  father.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  omitted  much  that 
might  be  contained  in  a  larger  and  more  independent  work,  and 
confined  himself  to  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  first  or  Etymological  part  is,  thus, 
comparatively  brief,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Syntax,  where  peculiarities  and  variations  from  the 
other  Greek  are  more  numerous  and  noticeable.     In  some  respects, 

♦  A  Orammar  of  the  New  Tsstament  Greek,  By  Alexander  Buttmann.  Author- 
ized translation, — hy  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thatbr,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theologfical  Semi- 
nary,— with  numerous  additions  and  corrections  by  the  Author.  Andover :  War- 
ren P.  Draper.     1873.     8vo,  pp.  474. 
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we  think  the  plan  adopted  gives  his  work  an  incidental  advantage 
as  compared  with  Winer's,  and  whatever  disadvantage  may  he 
involved  Prof.  Thayer  has  endeavored  to  remove,  by  introducing 
some  parts  of  the  elder  Buttmann's  grammar  of  the  classical 
Greek,  as  well  as  by  abundant  references  to  the  grammars  more 
generally  in  use  among  us.  Our  use  of  this  work  has  impressed 
us  with  the  scholarly  ability  of  its  author.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  treatise,  and  one  which  will  be  helpful  to  students,  both 
in  connection  with  Winer's  and  as  discussing  many  points  from  a 
different  or  opposite  point  of  view.  Pro£  Thayer  has  added  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book — as  one  to  be  readily  and  conveniently 
used — ^by  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  indexes,  especially  the 
one  of  the  New  Testament  passages  referred  to  or  discussed  in 
the  volume,  and  by  careful  references  both  to  the  pages  of  the 
German  work,  and  to  the  pages  of  the  English  translation  as  well 
as  the  German  original  of  Winer's  Granmiar.  He  does  not  place 
his  own  name  on  the  title  page, — as  he,  also,  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  translation  of  Winer, — ^but  he  has  certainly  rendered  a  great 
service  to  this  department  of  learning  in  our  country  by  this  work 
of  translation,  and  one  which  will^e  generally  acknowledged. 

Thk  Rkvision  op  thk  New  Tbstamknt.* — ^The  work  of 
revising  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  New  Testament 
is  now  in  successful  progress  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  this  work  was  origin- 
ated, in  May,  1870,  by  the  formal  action  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury.  That  body  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  one  of 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  revision  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  committee  of  its  own  members,  who  should  be  at  liberty 
to  invite  the  cooperation  of  any  persons  eminent  for  scholar* 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  might  belong. 
The  conmiittee  was  immediately  appointed,  and,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  they  met,  and,  after  adopting  rules  for  their 
action  and  fully  organizing  themselves  for  their  great  enterprise, 
they  extended  invitations  to  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  various  Christian  denomina- 

*  Tha  Revision  of  the  English  Vernon  of  ffie  New  Tketament  By  J.  B.  LienTFOOF, 
D.B.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Hulsean  Professor  of  I>iYmit}r,  Cambridge; 
RiOHAiU)  Cbevenix  Tbekoh.  D.B.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  C.  J.  Eluoott,  DJ). 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pmup  ScHAfT,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    18t3. 
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tions.  By  thus  uniting  with  themselves  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons in  this  department  of  learning,  who  were  found  in  other 
communions  than  their  own,  they,  at  the  very  outset  and  with 
great  wisdom,  gave  to  their  work  a  national  character.  The 
revision  became  a  revision  for  the  English  people,  by  this  means, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  private  undertaking,  like  others  which 
have  been  entered  upon  by  individuals  or  companies  of  persons 
at  different  times.  In  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  had  called 
in  the  services  of  these  other  English  scholars,  in  August  of  the 
same  year  they  opened  negotiations  for  the  organization  of  a 
codperating  committee  in  this  country.  The  organization  was 
not  completed,  however,  until  after  a  considerable  interval,  so 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  committee  was  not  held 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  and  the  first  meeting  for  active 
work  in  the  revision,  until  October,  1872.  The  action  of  the 
body  of  revisers  in  England,  which  asked  for  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  similar  body  in  the  United  States,  was  taken  vrith 
the  design  of  making  the  new  revision  one  that  should  be  accepted 
and  used  by  the  entire  English-speaking  race.  The  enterprise  be- 
came, thus,  one  of  the  highest  ^importance  and  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  influence.  It  was  undertaken  at  a  very  favorable  time. 
It  is,  certainly,  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  worthy  of  a 
favorable  reception  everywhere. 

The  relation  of  the  work  to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, — 
its  commencement  being  due  to  their  action,  and  the  original  com- 
mittee of  revision  being  appointed  by  them, — gives  it  a  certain 
authority  in  England,  such  as  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
gained.  No  action  of  a  body  outside  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  of  a  company  of  scholars  uniting  together  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  could  have  commended  the  work  so  widely.  The  desira- 
bleness of  such  authority  and  commendation  must  be  evident  to 
all.  The  representatives  of  otlier  denominations,  however,  were 
received  into  full  membership  of  the  committee.  They  were  not 
consulted  merely  in  their  individual  capacity,  or  asked  to  meet 
together  by  themselves,  but  they  were  made  revisers  in  the  same 
sense  with  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  the  Convocation  created  a  body  which 
was  composed  of  persons  outside  of  its  own  limits,  as  well  as  of 
those  within  them,  and  gave  its  authoritative  sanction  to  a  work 
which  should  be  done  equally  by  them  alL  We  may  add,  that, 
very  fortunately,  it  created  a  body  quite  independent  of  itself,  so 
that  the  revision  which  should  be  made  would  not  be  subject  to 
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its  acceptance,  but  would  go  forth  to  the  world  from  those  from 
whom  it  ought  to  go  forth,  and  would  be  their  work  in  every 
sense.  It  would  have,  thus,  whatever  advantage  might  be  given 
by  the  authoritative  sanction  involved  in  the  original  creative 
act,  and  the  authoritative  influence  which  no  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization could  impart  to  it,  but  which  must  be  derived  from  the 
acknowledged  scholarly  merits  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
from  these  alone.  The  British  committee  includes  the  scholars  of 
most  eminence  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Church,  many  of 
whom  have  become  widely  known  in  this  country, — such  men  as 
Trench,  and  EUicott,  and  Lightfoot,  and  Westcott,  and  Tregelles, 
and  many  others.  This  body  holds  a  session  for  four  days  in 
every  month — ^the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
meeting  in  one  place,  and  that  for  the  revision  of  the  New  in 
another.  They  have  progressed  in  their  work,  as  we  understand, 
as  far  as  the  book  of  Acts.  The  revision  already  made  of  the 
Gospels,  however,  is  only  a  first  revision.  The  whole  is  to  be 
again  reviewed,  and  the  completed  work  is  to  be  the  result  of  this 
second  careful  examination.  It  is  supposed  that  as  much  as  seven 
years  will  elapse  before  the  end  Is  reached  and  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  as  revised,  is  submitted  to  the  churches  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

The  American  committee  was  originally  called  together  by  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  Schaff,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
election  of  a  number  of  members.    It  includes  a  very  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Biblical  scholars  whose  reputation  stands  highest  in 
the  country,  and  representatives  from  all  the  leading  Christian 
denominations.     The  scholarship  of  this  country  being  in  larger 
proportion  outside  of  the  Episcopal  Church  than  it  is  in  England, 
— and  very  naturally  so,  inasmuch  as   we  have  no  establbhed 
church  here, — ^the  non-Episcopal    members    compose  the   great 
majority  of  the  committee.     Eminent  persons  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  however,  are  in  the  companies  having  in  charge 
the  work  in  each  of  its  departments,  and  the  authorities  of  that 
church  seem  to  be  as  favorably  disposed  toward  the  undertaking 
as  they  are  in  England.     The  reception  of  the  work  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  shall  be  completed,  will  naturally  be  dependent  on  the 
public  estimate  of  the  ability  of  these  scholars.     It  is  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  the  two  bodies  in  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  may  so  ably  perform  their  task  and  may  so  harmoniously 
co5perate  in  it,  that  the  revision  may  take  the  place,  in  the  future, 
which  the  version  of  1611  has  so  long  held.    The  American  corn- 
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mittee, — ^in  two  sections,  of  which  one,  as  in  England,  is  devoted 
to  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other  to  that  of 
the  New  Testament, — ^hold  their  sessions  daring  two  days  of  every 
month  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Their  work  has  now  been  going 
forward  for  nearly  a  year,  the  principles  of  revision  and  the  rules 
of  their  action  being  similar  to  those  of  the  English  body. 

In  the  volume,  whose  title  we  give  in  connection  with  this 
notice.  Dr.  Schaff,  who  had  so  important  a  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  country,  presents,  in  an  Introduction  of 
about  fifty  pages,  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from  its  first 
inception  in  England  The  rules  under  which  the  committees  are 
acting  are  given,  and  also  a  general  statement  of  the  improve- 
ments and  changes  which  would  seem  to  be  required  in  the 
authorized  version.  All  who  are  interested  in  this  work  of  revis- 
ion, which,  being  undertaken  under  such  favorable  circumstances, 
seems  to  give  promise  of  success,  will  find  in  the  volume  such 
information  as  they  will  naturally  desire.  The  three  treatises, 
which  the  volume  includes,  are  by  three  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
England.  The  one  by  Archbishop  Trench  was  published  several 
years  ago.  It  contains  rather  suggestions  respecting  what  might 
well  be  done  in  such  a  work,  than  intimations  as  to  what  was  likely 
to  be  done  at  an  early  day.  Indeed  the  author  seems  not  only 
not  to  have  expected  a  revision  to  be  undertaken  at  that  time, 
but  not  even  to  have  thought  it  altogether  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  But  within  the  years  which  have  passed  since  the  original 
publication  of  his  essay,  so  great  changes  have  taken  place  and 
there  has  been  so  much  progress  in  public  sentiment,  that  a  suit- 
able time  for  beginning  the  work  has,  to  the  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  reflecting  persons,  already  arrived,  and  this  author  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  committee.  The  essays  of  Bishop 
Ellicott  and  Professor  Lightfoot,  which  were  first  printed  about 
three  years  ago,  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  views  of 
both  the  more  conservative  and  the  more  advanced  of  the  advo- 
cates of  revision  among  the  English  scholars.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  as  those  who  examine  this  volume  will  perceive,  that  the 
conservative  scholars  are  willing  to  make  changes  and  the  progres- 
sive ones  are  unwilling  to  go  too  far.  By  the  agreement  of  all, 
the  work  is  not  to  be  that  of  newly  translating  the  Bible,  but 
only  that  of  revising  the  old  and  well-known  version.  A  new 
book — ^in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term — is  not  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  churches.  The  old  book,  which,  in  its  beauty  and 
excellence,  has  been  so  precious  a  treasure  to  English-speaking 
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Christians,  and  which  has,  in  its  very  phraseology,  worked  its  way 
into  their  inmost  life,  is  to  be  preserved,  with  only  those  changes 
which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary.  That  changes  are  neces^ 
sary  cannot  be  questioned.  That  they  can  well  be  made,  and  how 
they  can  be  made,  will  be  readily  seen  by  those  who  will  give 
careful  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  these  essays.  The  one  by 
Professor  Lightfoot  is  the  more  minute  and  thorough  of  the  two. 
Its  author  is,  perhaps,  the  most  cultivated  and  prominent  scholar 
in  England,  so  far  as  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  examined  the  question  of  revision  briefly,  but  in 
detail,  in  these  pages,  and  the  fiailings  of  the  authorized  venion 
which  he  points  out  and  the  corrections  and  improvements  which 
he  proposes  are  presented  in  a  most  successful  and  satis&ctory 
way.  No  one  can  follow  him,  as  he  sets  forth  his  views,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  with  the 
wisdom  which  characterizes  his  suggestions.  We  suppose  the 
American  revisers,  as  a  body,  will  sympathize  with  Professor 
Lightfoot  and  the  more  progressive  part  of  the  English  scholars. 
The  force  of  conservatism  in  this  country,  in  this  matter,  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  the  attachment  of  individual  minds  to  old 
and  familiar  phraseology.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  kind  of  organized  conservatism,  and  it  is  vastly  more  dMSSt- 
cult  to  resist  it  or  gain  the  victory  over  it.  There  is  no  strong 
tendency  here,  however,  we  are  quite  sure,  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  true  conservatism.  Our  scholars  may  go  as  fiar  as 
Professor  Lightfoot  does,  or,  possibly,  farther  in  some  cases ;  but 
they  will  not  favor  any  sweeping  changes,  or  anything  which  will 
cut  off  the  people  from  the  Bible  as  they  have  read  it  from  child- 
hood. 

The  rules,  under  which  the  revisers  are  acting,  are  quite  as 
favorable  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  conservative  party.  On  the 
final  determination  of  the  revision,  as  Dr.  Schaff  gives  the  rule  in 
this  volume,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  is  required,  in  order  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  change.  Moreover,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  for  the  action  of  the  committee,  that  as  few 
alterations  shall  be  made  in  the  text  of  the  authorized  version  as 
may  be  possible  consistently  with  faithfulness,  and  that,  when 
such  alterations  are  deemed  essential,  the  expression  of  these  shall 
be  limited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  language  of  the  authorized 
and  earlier  English  versions.  When  we  consider  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  King  Jameses  version  was 
published,  we  must,  surely,  admit  that  the  present  revisers  are  not 
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proceeding  too  rashly.  They  concede  everything  to  conservative 
sentiment — to  the  attachment  to  an  old  book  and  to  old  phraseol- 
ogy— which  could,  with  reason,  be  asked  of  them.  The  danger, 
indeed,  in  our  judgment,  is  rather  upon  the  other  side.  We  may 
fear  that,  with  such  rules,  they  may  sometimes  not  go  far  enough, 
and  that  they  may  fail,  as  a  body,  to  make  alterations  and  im- 
provements, which,  as  individuals,  many,  or  even  most,  of  them 
might  not  hesitate  to  make.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  men 
who  are  undertaking  this  great  work,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
are  undertaking  it  in  the  best  spirit  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  it  well.  The  Christian  public,  also,  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  very  favorable  for  its  success. 
There  is  a  remarkable  readiness,  as  compared  with  what  there  has 
been  in  former  years,  not  only  to  meet  the  question  of  revision  but 
to  acknowledge  fully  the  imperfections  which  undoubtedly  exist  in 
our  authorized  version,  admirable  as  it  is.  The  new  i^vision  will, 
of  course,  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  It  will  have  to  recom- 
mend itself  by  its  merits,  and,  whatever  these  may  be,  it  will, 
doubtless,  force  its  way  into  universal  use  only  by  degrees  and 
after  the  progress  of  years.  If  it  is  worthy  of  general  reception, 
however,  we  hope  that  it  may  have  it  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion. As  all  the  churches,  through  their  representative  scholars, 
have  united  in  the  work,  we  trust  that  they  will  give  it  their  wel- 
come after  it  is  finished,  and  that  the  union  of  all  believers  in  life 
and  love  will  be  aided  by  a  new  and  better  revision  of  the  English 
version,  which  shall  be  read  by  them  all  alike. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Schaff  has  brought  be- 
fore the  American  public, — as  it  makes  known  the  principles  on 
which  the  revision  is  proceeding,  and  the  character  of  the  altera- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  made, — cannot  but  tend  to  a  harmoni- 
ous Reeling  on  the  part  of  all,  and,  if  it  shall  be  widely  read  by 
Christian  students  in  our  country,  it  cannot  but  prepare  the  way 
for  the  end  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  so  much  to  be 
desired. 

RiGGs's  Emendations  of  the  Authorized  Version.* — ^In  this 
volume,  Dr.  Biggs,  the  distinguished  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Constantinople,  has  thrown  together,  in  a  brief  form, 
many  suggestions  respecting  improvements  in  the  authorized  Eng- 

*  Suggeated  BmendaUons  of  the  AtUkoHeed  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
By  Elus  Riogs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  at  Constantinople. 
Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1873.    12mO|  pp.  130. 
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lish  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptares 
into  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  languages,  and  that  he  is  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  the  hints  which  he  throws  out  will 
be  received  with  mach  consideration.  Especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  1611  has  been 
formally  undertaken,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and 
is  auspiciously  going  forward,  will  such  a  work  be  welcomed. 
Dr.  Kiggs  limits  himself  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  says,  because 
he  does  not  regard  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  revision,  as  sufficiently  determined. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  revisers,  already 
engaged  in  the  matter,  to  determine  this  point.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  he  finds  no  such  occasion  for  silence  at  present,  and  he 
offers  his  suggestions  as  the  result  of  his  years  of  study  and  re- 
flection. I'he  emendations  are  presented  in  the  briefest  manner, 
as  in  a  tabular  form,  and  generally  without  the  presentation  of 
reasons.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  notice  particularly  every 
case  where  improvements  might  be  made.  Some  of  the  classes  of 
cases,  where  changes  are  very  obviously  demanded,  he  purposely 
passes  over.  But  his  little  book  will  be  of  much  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  on  which  it  bears,  and  we  are  sure  that 
all  will  be  glad  to  know  the  views  of  a  man  who  is  so  highly  re- 
spected, and  whose  experience  gives  so  much  authority  to  what  he 
says. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  recently-published 
volumes  of  Clark's  Theological  Library,*  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament.  One  of  these  is  the  second  volume  of  Hengstenberg's 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament.  AH 
who  have  the  former  part  of  this  work,  and  have  been  interested 
in  it,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  second  and  concluding  portion 
has  now  arrived.  Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  an  essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Hengstenberg,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  very  many. 

*  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  wider  ihe  Old  Testament  Tranalated  from  tltt 
German  of  B.  W.  Henostenbkeg,  late  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theologj  in  Ber- 
lin. Vol.  11.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  aark.  1872.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k 
Armstrong.      8vo,  pp.  407. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  EerOy  Kehemiah  and  Esther^  by  G.  F.  KiiL»  D.D.| 
Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sophia  Tatlqb. 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1873.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Ann- 
strong.    8vo,  pp.  380. 
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The  other  volume  is  the  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  by  Professor  Keil,  of  Dorpat.  This  is  one 
of  the  series  of  Commentaries  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  has  made  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of 
studying  the  Old  Testament  tor  those  who  are  not  acquained 
with  the  German  language.  The  works  on  this  portion  of  the 
Bible,  which  are  of  real  service,  are  so  few  in  number,  that  the 
appearance  of  this  and  the  other  volumes  may  be  welcomed,  not 
only  for  whatever  merit  they  have,  but  also  for  this  reason. 

The  Historic  Obigin  op  the  Bible.* — The  title  page  of  this 
work  may  indicate  the  extent  of  the  plan  projected  and  the  great 
labor  required  for  carrying  it  out,  which  will  further  appear  from 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  contents.  Part  I.  gives  the  history  of 
the  English  Bible,  in  five  chapters ; — its  history  to  the  time  of 
Tyndale ;  version  of  Tyndale ;  versions  of  Coverdale,  Matthew 
(Rogers)  Tavemer,  and  the  Great  Bible ;  the  Genevan,  Bishops' 
and  Rhemish  versions;  the  Authorized  version.  Part  IT.  the 
New  Testament,  in  six  chapters: — the  written  text;  ancient  ver- 
sions and  printed  text ;  the  New  Testament  Canon ;  the  Gospels 
and  Acts ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Part  III.  the  Old  Testament, 
in  five  chapters: — language,  manuscripts,  versions,  and  general 
textual  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament; Origin  of  the  separate  books,— Pentateuch — ^Judges;  con- 
tinued, as  to  Ruth — the  Proverbs;  and  as  to  Ecclesiastes — 
MalachL  Then  follow  Appendices,  as  to  '^  Leading  Opinions  on 
Revision,"  and  "the  Apocrypha;"  with  an  Index  of  Authorities, 
of  passages  of  Scripture  cited  or  illustrated,  and  a  general  Index. 
The  pages  are  strewn  with  foot-notes  referring  to  authorities  iox 
statements  and  opinions  in  the  text.  A  work  that  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed requires  of  the  author  scholarly  attainments,  patient  in- 
dustry, and  conscientious  fidelity.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, says:  "The  author,  whom  I  have  known  for  some  years  as 
an  ardent  and  critical  scholar,  has  spared  no  pains  to  be  sound  and 
accurate  in  his  conclusions."  From  other  sources  we  have  similar 
testimony  to  his  qualifications.  The  discernment,  modesty,  and  de- 
vout spirit  shown  in  his  preface  at  once  enlist  confidence.    And 

*  The  Historic  Origin  of  the  BihU,  A  Handbook  of  Principal  Facts  from  the 
best  recent  authorities,  German  and  English.  By  Edward  Gone  Bissell,  A.M. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.  New  York :  Anson 
D,  F.  Randolph  k  Co.     12mo,  pp.  432.    1873. 
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any  chapter  to  which  the  reader  may  turn  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
the  rest.  The  information  gathered  and  imparted  on  the  several 
subjects  named  is  all  that  the  title  promises  and  the  compass  of 
the  volume  allows.  The  style  too  befits  the  theme,  neither  ambi- 
tious or  fiorid  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  dry  or  scholastic, 
but  perspicuous,  easy  and  succinct.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  hap- 
pily fulfilled  his  design,  which  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  was  to 
make  the  facts  and  truths  concerned  ^'  easily  accessible  and  intelli- 
gible to  ordinary  Bible  readers,  especially  to  Sunday-School  and 
Bible-class  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  conciseness 
and  completeness  as  to  make  a  treatise  not  unworthy  the  notice  of 
ministers,  theological  students,  and  others  who  cultivate  the  higher 
learning.*'  We  are  not  aware  that  so  much  information  on  all 
questions  regarding  ^'  the  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible  '*  has  been 
elsewhere  so  desirably  presented  within  the  same  limits.  And  vre 
need  not  show  how  much  service  such  a  work  may  render  to  the 
studies,  and  how  much  satisfaction  it  may  yield  to  the  curiosity, 
of  all  classes  of  Bible  students. 

Eabnbst  Wobds  on  True  Success  in  Life.* — ^A  series  of  four- 
teen addresses  to  the  young,  selected  from  a  larger  number  of 
seimons  delivered  to  that  class  by  the  writer  in  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful course  as  a  pastor.  An  idea  of  the  subjects  and  their 
appropriateness  may  be  had  from  the  titles  named ;  Characteristics 
of  youth,  Causes  of  failure  in  life,  Self-culture,  False  views  of  life. 
The  two  contests  of  life,  The  law  of  habit,  The  danger  of  indul- 
gence in  little  sins,  The  choice  of  a  life-work  (two),  Moral  courage 
(two).  True  greatness  according  to  Christ,  Christian  character  an 
aid  to  success,  The  desire  of  true  glory  a  Christian  affection.  Dr. 
Palmer's  versatility  suggests  that  any  of  his  musings  may,  as 
Bums  says,  "  perhaps  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  a  sermon, *•  Write 
or  preach  as  well  as  he  may,  we  suppose  he  must  consent  to  be  re- 
membered oftenest  and  longest  for  one  or  two  of  his  hymns.  Tet 
good  sense,  devout  and  evangelical  thought,  a  clear,  pleasant  style, 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  candor  and  moderation,  are 
qualifications  for  the  most  useful  popular  address  whether  to  the 
young  or  old,  and  we  need  not  say  they  characterise  Dr.  Palmer 
as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  nor  that  they  appear  in  these  sermons. 
His  former  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  intercourse  and  sym- 
pathy with  young  people  through  all  his  ministry,  together  with 

*  Simeai  Words  on  Tni/t  Swxem  in  JJf^  addressed  to  joimg  men  and  women 
By  Ray  Paucbb.    A.  8.  Barnes  k  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    18f  3.    {ip.  295. 
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his  cheerful,  kindly  spirit,  fit  him  for  the  more  acceptable  and  effi- 
cient service  in  this  direction.  This  book,  we  think,  will  answer 
such  expectations,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  It  is  appropriately 
and  happily  dedicated  to  Alfred  Smith  Barnes,  the  well  known 
publisher,  whom  we  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  aims  and  the  success  delineated  in  the  volume  so  hand- 
somely issued  under  his  auspices. 

The  Woeks  of  St.  Augustine. — ^Two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Clark 
&  Go's  English  version  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Augustine  have  late- 
ly appeared.  In  one  there  are  contained  the  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  translated  by  Rev.  William  Lindlay,  M.  A.,  and 
the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  translated  by  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mon d,  M.A,  In  the  other  we  have  the  Treatise  on  the  Trinity, 
translated  by  Rev.  Arthur  West  Haddan,  B.D.  Thus  a  specimen 
is  offered  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  his  character  as  a  commenta- 
tor, and  as  a  doctrinal  theologian.  The  entire  series  of  volumes 
will  be  of  much  service  to  ministers  and  theological  students. 
We  may  mention  here  that  Rev.  A.  Dorner,  of  Gdttingen,  a  son  of 
the  distinguished  Berlin  theologian,  has  lately  published  a  care- 
fully prepared  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  great  Latin  Father, 
which  may  profitably  be  read  in  connection  with  this  issue  of  his 
writings. 

Mb,  J.  Allanson  Picton's  Essays  on  the  Mysteby  op  Mat- 
ter,* The  Philosophy  of  Ignorance,  The  Antithesis  of  Faith 
and  Light,  The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion  and  Christian  Pan- 
theism, are  all  written  in  a  pleasant  though  somewhat  diffuse  style, 
with  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  new  aspects  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  the  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses, but  he  always  stimulates  to  thought  and  manifests  an 
elevated  and  thoroughly  believing  spirit,  even  when  he  advances 
doubtful  opinions.  The  difficulties  under  which  he  labors  seem 
to  us  to  arise  more  from  the  imagination  than  the  reason,  and 
many  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  seeks  to  relieve  these  difficul- 
ties are  derived  from  an  appeal  to  the  same  uncertain  authority. 
The  volume  is  well  worth  the  reading  by  any  person  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  proposed  in  modern  speculative  science. 

*  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and  other  Essays.    B7  J.  Allakson  Pioton,  Author  of 
*'  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faith."    London :  Macmillan  A;  Ck>.    1873. 
VOL.    XXXIL  50 
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Winer's  "  Thb  Confessions  of  Christendom."* — ^Dr.  WIdct's 
work  on  Symbolics,  of  which  a  well  printed  and  correct  translation 
is  presented  in  this  volume,  is  marked  by  the  studious  candor  and 
conscientious  accuracy  which  characterize  aU  Winer's  writings. 
The  points  of  discordance  among  the  various  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom are  clearly  exhibited,  and  the  statements  of  the  text  are  for- 
tified by  copious  citations.  The  method  of  the  work  is  so  good 
that  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  manual  of  instruction,  or  a  book 
of  reference.  Winer  does  not  attempt  any  general  discussion  of 
a  philosophical  nature  respecting  the  relations  of  religious  parties 
to  one  another,  nor  with  regard  to  theological  doctrine  in  general 
But  his  work  is  an  admirable  and  useful  compend. 

philosophical. 

Dr.  Pbabody's  Manual  op  Moral  PHiLosoPHYf  was  prepared 
particularly  for  the  use  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Harvard  College, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  want  which  has  been  so  extensively  felt 
of  a  text-book  fitted  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  High  Schools. 
The  author  does  not  profess  to  discuss  the  theory  of  ethics  with 
any  scientific  thoroughness,  but  proposes  to  prepare  a  more  ela- 
borate and  philosophical  treatise  if  the  present  treatise  should  be 
favorable  received. 

The  theory  adopted  by  the  author,  and  from  which  he  works 
out  his  practical  system,  is  the  theory  of  Price,  that  right  is  founded 
in  the  fitness  of  things.  The  practical  rules  of  duty  are  set  forth 
in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner,  with  the  earnest  Christian  spirit 
for  which  the  excellent  author  is  so  favorably  known  and  so  gene- 
rally esteemed.  We  wish  for  it  a  favorable  trial  and  hope  for  its 
eminent  success. 

Rev.  Professor  Hill's  Elements  op  PhilosophyJ  is  a  well 

*  A  OomparaUve  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  (kmfesswM  of  Hvt  wmKme  OomrMmi' 
ties  of  Christendom.  With  illustrations  from  their  original  standards.  By  Dr. 
Gboboe  Bbnkdiot  Wineb,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  TJniverBity  of 
Leipsic.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  William  B.  Pops,  ProfeBsor  of 
Theology,  Dedsbury  College,  Manchester.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark  t  Co.  1S73. 
New  York:  ScribnerftCo. 

f  A  Manual  of  Moral  Phitoeophy  designed  for  OoUeges  and  High  SdiooU,  Bj 
AifDBEW  P.  Pbabodt,sD.D.,  LL.I).,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in 
Harvard  College.    New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  A;  Co.    1873. 

X  Elements  of  Philosophy f  comprising  Logic  and  Ontology^  or  General  Mekgskysies. 
By  Bev.  W.  EL  Hill,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  St.  Louis  IJnivenity. 
Second  Revised  Edition.    Baltimore :  John  Miurphy  k  Co.     1873. 
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wrought  Manual  of  Philosophy  after  the  formal  methods  which 
have  been  received  in  the  Jesuit  schools.  This  volume  treats  of 
Philosophy  under  the  two  heads  of  Logic  and  Ontology,  and  is  to 
he  followed  by  others  upon  Psychology,  Ethics,  etc.  The  exact- 
ness of  the  definitions  and  the  systematic  coherence  of  the  several 
parts  strike  the  reader  at  once.  The  defects  of  the  scholastic 
method  as  contrasted  with  the  inductive  or  analytic  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  these  do  not  detract  from  the  very  great  value  of  the 
treatisa  American  students  of  Philosophy  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  have  access  to  so  able  an  exposition 
of  these  topics  after  the  scholastic  methods. 

HISTORICAL  AND  BI06BAPHICAL. 

Rawunson's  History  of  Parthia.* — ^The  history  of  Parthia 
has  heretofore  been  described  incidentally,  as  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  other  Oriental  nations  and  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Parthia  had, 
however,  for  a  considerable  period  a  distinctness  and  a  power 
which  entitle  it  to  a  separate  treatment.  In  this  volume,  Rawlin- 
Bon  has  framed,  from  a  study  of  the  original  sources,  a  clear  and 
sufficiently  concise  narrative,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  introduction  of  maps  and  other  engraved  illustrations. 

Palfrey's  Nbw  Exgland.j — We  trust  that  the  three  volumes 
which  have  been  published  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  great  work,  will  yet 
be  followed  by  others,  equally  minute  in  the  details  of  the  story, 
and  equally  thorough  in  sifting  the  authorities.  Meanwhile  the 
venerable  author  has  found  time  to  publish,  for  a  larger  circle  of 
readers,  his  more  compendious  History  of  New  England,  in  four 
volumes.  This  is  not  simply  an  abridged  edition  of  the  larger 
and  unfinished  work ;  it  is,  substantially,  a  new  work,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  New  England  History.  If  it  shall  induce  a 
wider  and  more  urgent  demand  for  the  completion  of  the  author's 
original  plan,  it  will  have  answered  a  great  purpose. 

*  Tki  Sixth  ChrMt  Onentai  IHmarehy ;  or  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities 
of  Parthia.  By  Gbobgb  Bawlinsoh,  M.A.  London:  Longmans,  Green  ft  Oo. 
New  Tork:  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong.    1873. 

f  A  compendious  history  of  New  England  from  the  Discovery  by  Europeans  to 
the  First  General  Congress  of  the  Anglo-American  Colonies.  By  Johk  Gobham 
Paltbet.    In  four  volumes.    Boston :  H.  C.  Shepard.    1873. 
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Freeman's  Historical  Course  fob  Schools.* — Mr.  Freeman's 
"Outlines  of  History"  gained  at  once  the  favorable  attention  of 
ail  persons  who  are  engaged  in  historical  instruction.  It  was 
announced  that  that  volume  would  be  followed  by  short  histories 
of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  under  his  editorship,  which 
should  give  the  results  of  the  latest  historical  researches,  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  might  be.  The  volume  before  us — one  of  the 
promised  series — gives  the  "  History  of  England."  It  is  not  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Freeman  himself,  but  it  has  received  his  personal 
supervision,  and  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  were  laid  down  in  his  previous  work. 

Samuel  J.  MAT.f— The  "Memoir  of  Samuel  Joseph  May  "is 
chiefly  by  himselt  About  half  of  the  volume,  covering  thirty- 
two  years  of  a  life  which  was  prolonged  till  its  seventy-fourth 
year,  is  Mr.  May's  personal  narrative.  Of  the  remaining  chapters, 
large  portions  are  taken  from  his  private  diary,  his  published 
"  Recollections  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict,"  and  his  familiar  let- 
ters. The  result  is  an  entertaining  and  (to  the  judicious  reader) 
instructive  volume.  It  is  the  story  of  a  hearty  and  hard-working 
philanthropist,  whose  power  to  do  good  would  have  been  made 
greater  had  he  been  in  full  religious  sympathy  with  the  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity  of  New  England.  Mr.  May,  as  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, was  f%T  advanced  in  the  direction  of  rationalistic  unbelief; 
but  we  do  not  find  in  him,  as  the  "  Memoir "  exhibits  him,  that 
bitter  and  contemptuous  spirit  toward  the  Orthodox  which  some 
Unitarians  cherish.  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  as  an  Anti-slavery 
agitator,  he  lost  his  common  sense,  and  disregarded  the  relation 
of  means  to  ends ;  or  that  he  attempted,  like  some  others,  to 
abolish  slavery  by  making  war  upon  all  Christian  institutions. 
We  knew  something  of  the  man  in  his  public  career,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.  J — This  book  is  quite  remarkable 
for  the  pictures  it  gives  of  English  home-life ;  and  the  home-life 

*  Bistory  of  England.  By  Edfth  Thoxpson.  Edited  by  Edwabd  A.  Pbebkajt, 
D.C.L.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  t  Co.    1873.^    24mo,  pp.  252. 

f  Mexoib  of  Sakuxl  Joseph  Mat.  Boston:  Boberts  Brothers.  1873.  12mo, 
pp.  297. 

X  Memoira  of  a  Quiet  Ltfe^^By  Auoxtstus  J.  0.  Habb,  author  of  **  Walka  in 
Rome."  New  York:  Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons,  416  Broome  st  In  two  volmoDes. 
1873.     12mo,  pp.  480,  482. 
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of  some  of  its  very  best  people  of  the  present  century;  home-life, 
too,  in  more  than  one  of  those  old  ancestral  mansions,  whose  ex- 
teriors are  so  attractive  to  all  American  travellers.  The  principal 
character  in  the  Memoirs  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Hare,  who  died  early  in  life,  after  having 
already  gained  a  name  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  scholar  and  an 
original  thinker,  and  given  promise  of  a  life  of  very  distinguished 
usefulness.  The  home  of  the  Hare  family,  now  in  ruins,  was  at 
Hurstmonceaux ;  and,  in  its  day,  was  said  to  be  the  largest  house 
in  England  inhabited  by  a  subject.  A  coach  and  six  could  turn 
around  in  its  kitchen  fire-place  I  Twenty  old  women  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  keeping  its  various  courts  free  of  weeds  I 
Four  men  were  kept  whose  sole  business  was  to  wind  up  the  various 
clocks  in  the  establishment  I  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  was  descended 
from  a  family  whose  first  English  ancestor  came  over  with  William 
the  Norman,  and  was  the  own  cousin  of  the  Conqueror.  Her  early 
home  was  in  Toft's  Hall,  which  had  been  in  the  family  since  the 
Conquest.  The  special  friend  of  the  early  years  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hare  was  Reginald  Heber,  the  well  known  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ; 
and  their  most  intimate  acquaintances  and  family  connections  were 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  highest  position  and  culture 
whose  names  are  historic.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Hare 
had  taken  from  the  first  a  high  place  at  home  and  even  abroad  as 
a  sciholar;  but  he  consented  to  serve  a  very  humble  parish  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  the  glimpse  which  we  are  permitted  to  have  of  life 
in  this  little  parsonage,  into  which  he  introduced  his  young  wife. 
But  there  are  many  other  English  homes  to  which  the  reader  is 
introduced.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  mention  whose  and  where 
they  were ;  but,  as  we  may  revert  to  this  book  again,  shall  only 
say  here  that  we  do  not  remember  any  memoir  of  modern  times 
which  will  so  well  repay  perusal. 

Thobeau.* — Mr.  Channing's  half  biographical,  half  critical 
sketch  of  Thoreau  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  gives  us  any  new  in- 
formation respecting  Thoreau  the  poet-naturalist ;  but  it  is  very 
disappointing  so  far  as  it  supplements  this  by  Mr.  Channing's  as- 
tonishing rhetoric  and  marvelous  acrobatic  word  flights.  In 
Thoreau  himself,  we  confess  an  interest  that  amounts  to  fascina- 

*  Thoreau:  The  Poet^aturalist^  with  Memorial  Verses.  By  WOiLIAh  Elleby 
Chankino.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    1873. 
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tion.  Whatever  he  did  or  wrote  never  fails  to  interest  us,  how- 
ever much  it  may  move  us  to  vexation  or  compassion.  But  we 
desire  the  original  and  genuine  cynic,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
individual  and  uncompromising  nature.  To  set  forth  such  a  man 
in  the  grotesque  and  amhitious  drapery  which  ^Ir.  Channing  piles 
upon  him,  is  a  serious  offence  to  propriety  which  almost  becomes 
an  offence  against  sound  morality.  We  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  learn  something  of  Thoreau,  but  we  are  constantly  find- 
ing Mr.  Channing  and  little  else.  Even  when  wc  are  treated  to 
extracts  from  Mr.  Thoreau's  own  writings,  they  are  so  heralded 
and  followed  by  Mr,  Channing's  peculiar  discoursings,  that  we 
cannot  more  than  half  recognize  or  enjoy  the  direct  and  forcible 
utterances  of  our  favorite.  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr,  Channing  has 
genius  and  culture,  but  his  genius  runs  vrild  in  this  volume,  and 
his  manifold  reading  has  almost  made  him  mad ;  cei-tainly  it 
threatens  to  bewilder  his  readers.  We  trust  that  we  are  suitably 
gratified  for  the  information  which  this  volume  does  not  suppress, 
and  only  wish  that  this  admirable  theme  had  been  treated  with 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  became  it.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  character  of  this  singular  product  of  American  cul- 
ture and  American  life  will  at  some  time  be  fully  portrayed  and 
suitably  criticised. 

Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co's  little  memorial  of  John  Stcabt 
Mill  :  His  Life  and  Works*  consists  of  twelve  brief  sketches 
by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Henry 
Trimen,  W.  Minto,  J.  H.  Levy,  W,  A.  Hunter,  J.  K  Cairnes, 
Henry  Fawcett,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  Frederic  Harrison,  W. 
A.  Hunter,  with  the  following  titles :  A  sketch  of  his  Life ;  His 
career  in  the  India  House ;  His  Moral  character ;  His  Botanical 
studies ;  His  place  as  a  Critic ;  His  work  in  Philosophy ;  His  studies 
in  Morals  and  Jurisprudence ;  His  work  in  Political  Economy ;  His 
influence  at  the  Universities ;  His  influence  as  a  practical  Politi- 
cian ;  His  relation  to  Positivism ;  His  position  as  a  Philosopher 
These  sketches  have  an  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  written  by  persons  who  were  especially  qualified 
to  write  them  well  by  reason  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mill,  and  in  the  special  relations  of  which  they  write.     Some 

*  John  Stuart  MiU:  Hia  Life  and  Works,  Twelve  sketches  by  Hebbebt  Spkk- 
OEB,  Henby  Fawcett,  Feedebio  HabbisoNi  and  othe^  distinguished  suUiors. 
Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.    1873. 
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of  these  sketches  deriye  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  furnished  by  persons  who  do  not  accept  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Mill  was 
so  ardently  devoted. 

BDUOATIONAL, 

Education  Abroad.* — In  this  volume  Secretary  Northrop  dis- 
cusses various  subjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
education.  The  titles  of  the  several  papers  are :  "  Should  American 
Youth  be  Educated  Abroad  ?"  "  Legal  Prevention  of  Illiteracy," 
"Culture  and  Knowledge,"  "The  Professional  Study,"  "Study 
and  Health,"  "  Labor  as  an  Educator,"  "  Education  and  Industrial 
Arts,"  "  Education  and  Invention,"  "  Labor  and  Capital  Theoreti- 
cally Harmonized,"  "  Labor  and  Capital  Practically  Harmonized." 
The  first  and  longest  article  is  composed  in  part  of  letters  from 
gentlemen  prominently  connected  with  colleges,  including  Presi- 
dents Eliot  of  Harvard,  Porter  of  Yale,  McCosh  of  New  Jereey, 
Barnard  of  Columbia,  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  Kitchell  of  Middle- 
bury,  Buckham  of  University  of  Vermont",  Hopkins  and  Chad- 
bourne  of  Williams,  Steams  of  Amherst,  Caswell  of  BroWn,  Jack- 
son of  Trinity,  Crosby  of  University  of  New  York,  Andrews  of 
Marietta,  Fairchild  of  Oberlin,  Angell  of  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Chapin  of  Beloit ;  also  from  several  Professors  in  Colleges, 
State  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  others.  The  longest  and 
most  interesting  of  these  letters  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  i 
whose  protracted  residence  at  Berlin  gives  him  special  facilities 
for  knowing  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  views  advanced  by  the  author,  with  which  the  writers  of 
these  letters  are  essentially  agreed,  are  briefly  these.  1.  That  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  studies,  as  also  those  of  the  collegiate 
and  professional  courses,  should  be  completed  in  our  own  country. 
2.  That  for  the  fuller  pursuit  of  certain  specialties  a  post-graduate 
course  in  some  European  university  may  be  desirable.  3.  That 
any  attempt  to  combine  the  American  and  foreign  systems  of  pur- 
suing elementary  and  undergraduate  studies  usually  fails.  4.  That 
American  teachers  are  more  successful  than  foreigners  in  control- 
ing,  stimulating,  and  instructing  American  boys.  6.  That  even 
in  teaching  foreign  languages, — the  acquision  of  which  induces 

*  EdacaHon  Abroad  and  other  Papers,  Bj  Bibdssy  Grant  Nobtheop,  LL.D., 
Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board  of  Education.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  8. 
Barnes  k  Co.     1873.    Svo,  pp.  180. 
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many  to  go  abroad, — competent  Americans  are  preferable  to  for- 
eign professors,  because  they  better  understand  the  difficnlties  to 
be  overcome  and  the  way  to  meet  them.  6.  That  the  amount 
actually  learned  in  a  given  time  is  less  in  foreign  schools  than  in 
those  of  our  own  land.  7.  That  the  lecture-room  system  of  the 
German  universities  is  adapted  only  to  advanced  scholars.  8.  That 
the  methods  of  government  in  foreign  institutions,  the  barbarous 
flogging  and  caning  of  the  English  schools,  and  the  duelist^s  ^  code 
of  honor,"  prevalent  in  the  German  universities,  are  not  desirable 
in  the  training  of  American  youth.  9.  That  the  exposure  of  the 
young,  during  the  most  impressible  part  of  their  lives,  to  the  per- 
vasive influence  of  monarchial  institutions,  tends  to  denationalize 
them,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  their  own 
country.  They  inevitably  become  distrustful  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  hearing  it  continually  disparaged,  they  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity for  unconsciously  acquiring  a  practical  familiarity  with  the 
sentiments,  traditions,  and  associations  of  home  and  native  coun- 
try, and  become  in  a  measure  estranged  from  all  that  is  distinc- 
tively American. 

The  other  papers  in  this  volume  discuss  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner subjects  of  growing  importance,  but  we  cannot  now  speak  of 
them  particularly. 

Professor  Orton's  Liberal  Education  op  Women*  consists 
of  a  number  of  representative  articles,  thirty-six  in  all.  from 
writers  of  more  or  less  significance  in  England  and  America.  They 
are  written  on  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  they  represent  almost 
every  conceivable  shade  of  opinion.  Their  merit  is  very  diverse, 
but  every  one  presents  something  worth  thinking  of,  and  as  a 
repository  of  most  of  the  arguments  which  need  to  be  considered 
in  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  volume  is  very  valua- 
ble. We  only  wish  that  books  were  more  frequently  written  upon 
the  same  plan,  the  plan  which  Bishop  Butler  thought  so  well  o£ 
The  topic  is  occupying  the  attention  at  present  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  the  volume  meets  a  real  want  and  desire  of  the 
public. 

*  Ihe  Uheral  Education  of  Women.— The  Bemand  and  the  Method.  Cnmnt 
Thoughts  m  America  and  England ;  edited  hy  Jakes  Obton,  A.M.,  Professor  in 
Yassar  OoUege.    A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    1S73« 
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Mb.  Hambbton's  Intellectual  Life*  consists  of  a  series  of 
Essays,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  several  sections,  which 
appear  as  so  many  Letters  addressed  to  persons  who  are  bent  on 
self-improvement.  The  Essays  or  parts  are  twelve,  with  these 
titles :  The  Physical  Basis ;  The  Moral  Basis ;  Education  ;  The 
Power  of  Time ;  The  Influences  of  Money ;  Custom  and  Tradition ; 
Woman  and  Marriage;  Aristocracy  and  Democracy;  Society 
and  Solitude;  Intellectual  Hygienics;  Trades  and  Professions; 
Surroundings.  We  give  as  an  example  the  titles  of  the  Letters 
under  Education—To  a  friend  who  recommended  the  author  to 
learn  this  thing  and  that;  To  a  friend  who  studied  many  things ; 
To  a  student  of  literature ;  To  a  country  gentleman  who  regretted 
that  his  son  had  the  tendencies  of  a  dilettant ;  To  the  principal  of 
a  French  college ;  To  a  student  of  modem  languages ;  To  a  stu- 
dent who  lamented  his  defective  memory ;  To  a  master  of  arts 
who  said  that  a  distinguished  painter  was  half-educated. 

The  letters  are  all  written  in  a  practical  spirit,  and  abound  in 
valuable  suggestions  bearing  upon  success  and  comfort  in  life. 
They  are  written  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  overflow  with  illustra- 
tions. Their  tone  is  usually  elevated,  with  now  and  then  an 
exception.  Sometimes  the  author  shows  very  clearly  that  he  is  not 
a  Master  of  Arts,  and  that  he  is  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  con- 
sequence. His  deflciences  in  this  respect  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  his  knowledge  of  common  things,  and  his  sympathies 
with  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  men  in  inferior  positions.  The 
moral  tone  is  sufficiently  elevated,  perhaps,  although  it  never 
reaches  anything  like  fervor  or  enthusiasm.  The  remarks  on 
religion,  its  evidences  and  its  life,  are  well  meant,  but  show  little 
or  no  knowledge  upon  the  questions  on  which  the  author  ventures 
his  opinions  very  freely.  The  book  is,  however,  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  is  fitted  to  be  very  useful  to  all  those  who 
do  not  follow  an  author  blindly. 

belles  lettbes. 

The  Mouth  of  GoLD.f — The  name  of  Chrysostom  is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  seemed  to  expand  and  brighten  through  the  attri- 

♦  The  InkUectual  Life,  By  Phiijp  Qu^bbrt  Haiibbton.  With  a  portrait  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  etched  by  Leopold  Flameno.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    1873. 

f  The  Mouth  of  Gold.  A  Series  of  Dramatic  Sketches  illustrating  the  Life  and 
T&nes  of  Chrysostom.  By  Edwin  Johnson.  A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago.    1873.    pp.  109. 
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tioD  of  ages.  His  times  and  life  and  utterances  and  writings 
conspired  to  give  him  early  and  late  renown.  Not  only  as  the 
"  golden-mouthed  "  preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  as  a  com- 
mentator whose  judgment  is  deferred  to  in  more  critical  periods, 
and  not  less  as  a  heroic  Christian  man,  he  is  a  historical  personage 
dwelling  high  and  "  apart."  Hence  he  offers  an  inviting  theme 
for  historians  and  for  poets.  But  for  the  same  reason  it  may  seem 
a  ''  venture "  for  one  not  yet  known  as  an  author  to  make  this 
name  the  subject  of  his  verse,  and  we  felt  some  misgiving  on  read- 
ing the  title  page  of  this  volume  lest  the  execution  should  come 
short  of  the  aim  and  demand.  A  deliberate  reading  of  the  book 
has  more  than  allayed  our  fears ;  it  has  given  us  so  much  thought- 
ful and  lively  pleasure  that  we  sincerely  recommend  it  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  combination  of  historical,  poetical,  and  religious 
elements  in  the  subject  and  its  treatment.  It  does  not  aspire  to 
the  grandeur  or  unity  of  a  tragedy,  but  is  only  "  a  series  of  dra- 
matic sketches"  in  blank  verse,  each  divided  into  scenes.  Nor  does 
it  depict  startling  situations  or  sudden  transitions  with  what  is 
called  dramatic  power ;  but  with  an  easy  and  sometimes  graceful 
hand  it  brings  before  us  historic  scenes  and  persons  so  as  to  enlist 
our  sympathies,  a  careful  acquaintance  with  the  subject  underlying 
all  the  representations,  while  the  versification,  flowing  yet  suffi- 
ciently compact,  leaves  harmonious  and  pleasing  impressions. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  justified  by  making  Chrysostom  the  cen- 
tral figure,  the  more  clearly  set  off  by  affinities  and  contrasts  with 
other  personages  sarrounding  him  in  keeping  with  the  time  and 
place.  With  a  view  to  this  effect  it  was  not  vrithout  reason  that, 
as  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  ^'  the  dramatic  form  seemed  to 
him  suitable."  He  modestly  adds :  **  My  little  book  aspires  not  to 
the  dignity  of  a  drama.  It  is  only,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  a 
series  of  dramatic  sketches."  Whatever  might  have  come  of  a 
more  ambitious  attempt,  we  congratulate  him  on  success  in  what 
he  has  undertaken.  It  augurs  favorably  for  other  fruits  he  may 
yet  offer  us  from  the  same  or  similar  fields.  Yet  we  would  not 
have  any  poetic  gift  that  may  be  in  him  divert  his  attention  from 
the  higher  vocation  of  "  the  golden  mouth."  The  type,  paper  and 
binding  are  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  the  volume  an  attract- 
ive gift-book  for  the  coming  season. 
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The  Outlines  of  Qkemajx  Litebatukb*  are  comprised  in  a 
thick  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed 
pages.  There  is  evidently  no  opportunity,  within  such  limits,  of 
any  very  elaborate  criticism  of  the  works  of  individual  authors ; 
but  the  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  and  how  much  can 
be  done  to  condense  within  a  very  brief  space,  a  readable,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  comprehensive  and  truly  scholarly  account  of  the 
whole  literature  of  a  nation,  from  its  first  beginnings  to  the  most 
recent  times.  The  work  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  the  reason 
that  it  includes  a  well  considered  presentation  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  rationalism*  The  volume  is  in- 
scribed "  by  permission  '*  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Some  talk  about  Animals  and  theib  Mastebs.!-— This  vol- 
ume, by  the  genial  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  is  dedicated  to 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  "whose  efforts  to  promote  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  have  been  earnest  and  unremitting," 
and  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  kindly  feelings  toward 
those  patient  friends  and  companions  of  men  upon  whom  so  much 
of  his  comfort  and  happiness  depends.  The  interlocutors  in  this 
new  volume  are  the  same  who  are  already  so  well  known  to  the 
small  but  select  circle  of  admirers,  whom  the  author  has  gained 
for  himself. 

Oline.J — This  is  a  pleasing  story  of  New  England  life,  for  chil- 
dren, of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 
Those  who  are  Camiliar  with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  "  Pied- 
mont of  America,"  as  Mrs.  Butler  used  to  call  it,  will  be  much 
interested  in  some  of  the  descriptions  which  are  here  given  of  the 
beautiful  natural  scenery  with  which  that  county  abounds.  One 
of  the  "  illustrations  "  in  the  book  is  of  "  Lover'tf  Leap ;"  a  wild 
spot,  well  deserving  of  being  better  known,  on  the  Housatonic 
River,  some  two  miles  below  New  Milford.  The  book  is  quite  suc- 
cessful in  its  pictures  of  the  quiet  home-life  of  New  England 
homes. 

*  OulUnea  of  Qtirman  LUerahire.  By  Joseph  Gostwick  and  Robbbt  Habbison. 
New  York :  Holt  &  Williams.     1873.     12ino,  pp.  688. 

f  Some  TaUe  about  AnimaJs  and  their  Mastera.  Bj  the  author  of  "  Friends  in 
Ck>uncil."    1873.    New  York:  Geo.  RouUedge  A  Sons.    12mo,  pp.  226. 

X  Oline;  or,  One  Year  at  the  Nest  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  MuNBOK.  New  York:  N. 
Tibbala  ft  Son.    1873.    16mo,  pp.  264. 
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MISCBLLANKOUS. 

Farrar's  Manual  of  the  Constitution.  3d  Edition.*  — 
In  the  October  number,  186  V,  of  this  review,  we  noticed  at  some 
length  this  book  upon  the  publication  of  its  first  edition ;  we  are 
now  glad  to  welcome  the  third,  as  an  evidence  that  a  book  so 
vigorous,  able,  and  independent,  is  not  likely  to  moulder  on  the 
shelves  of  obsolete  or  forgotten  volumes.  The  importance  of 
thorough  philosophical  discussion  respecting  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  system  of  government  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
whoever  brings  to  such  an  investigation  ability,  learning,  positive 
convictions,  and  logical  modes  of  thought,  must  render  valuable 
service  to  political  science.  The  venerable  author  of  this  book 
has  seen  no  reason  to  modify,  in  his  third  edition,  those  advanced 
views  of  the  scope  and  force  of  the  Federal  Constitution  upon 
which  we  formerly  commented.  The  body  of  the  work  remains 
substantially  unchanged,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  few  foot- 
notes in  support  and  illustration  of  the  text.  In  an  appendix, 
however,  he  has  thrown  together  some  valuable  suggestions  upon 
various  subjects  which  have  grown  in  importance  and  interest 
since  the  first  edition  was  published — among  others  on  the  suffi^ge 
as  affected  by  the  14th  Amendment;  the  position  of  the  Rebel 
States ;  the  law  of  impeachment ;  Executive  power ;  the  case  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  &c.  Without  attempting  a  review  of  any  por 
tion  of  the  work,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  au- 
thoi-,  which  he  recurs  to  and  maintains  with  his  accustomed  vigor, 
in  various  parts  of  the  appendix,  that  the  tribunal  provided  by  the 
constitution  for  the  final  decision  of  all  constitutional  questions  is 
not  the  Supreme  Court  (whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  deter- 
mination of  individual  rights  in  litigated  cases),  but  the  High 
Court  of  Impeachment. 

"  What  Congresa  adjudge  to  be  oonstitutional  and  expedient  for  them  to  enact 
they  must  of  course  adjudge  it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal  for  any  one  sub- 
ject to  the  law  to  impede  or  obstruct,  *  *  *  What  is  maladministration,  misde- 
meanor, or  misbehavior  in  office  or  out  of  office,  *'  inability"  to  perfonn  its  duty,  or 
want  of  *'  good  behavior"  which  unfits  for  it,  in  fact  what  is  law,  and  what  is 
disobedience  to  law,  (Congress,  in  that  High  Court  if  not  elsewhere,  must  decide 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  all  subordinate  offlceni  and  people ;  and  from 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  for  that  is  the  end  of  law  under  our  government. 
Not  that  they,  are  above  the  law,  for  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  conform  to 

*  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  By  Timotht  Fab- 
bar,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  an  Appendix.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.     1872. 
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it    But  if  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  they  may  violate  their  oaths,  there  is  no 
legal  remedy.    Nihil  estpreterea  quo  am/ugere  possumus"  (p.  526). 

The  mode  which  he  suggests  of  obtaining  the  judgment  of  this 
High  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  is  by  impeachments 
(which  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be 
tried  by  the  Senate)  of  all  government  officers  and  judges  who 
impede,  obstruct,  or  misapply  the  laws  which  Congress,  by  passing 
them,  has  determined  to  be  constitutional. 

"  Those  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  understanding,  executing,  and  adminis- 
tering the  law,  are  bound  to  know  its  meaning  and  to  execute  it  right  under  such 
penalty  as  the  High  Ck>urt  of  Impeachment  may  award  for  the  omission  or  viola- 
tion of  that  duty.  Suitable  indulgence  should  no  doubt  be  allowed  to  honest  error, 
as  in  other  cases ;  but  any  disposition  to  preyent,  evade,  or  misinterpret  the  law 
by  officers  or  individuals  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey,  execute,  and  administer,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  tolerated  or  suffered.  Impeachment  is  the  reg^ular,  wise,  and 
constitutional  remedy  against  this  class  of  abuses.  It  should  not  be  held  as  an 
extreme  measure  to  be  resorted  to  only  on  great  and  extraordinary  occasions 
which  may  defy  all  remedy ;  but  should  be  used  and  enforced  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  classes  of  ministerial  and  administrative  officers  of  their  direct  re- 
sponsibleness  to,  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  people  them- 
selves," p.  531. 

Iliese  are  certainly  radical  views,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  them  in  all  their  length  and  breadth ; 
but  they  are  forcibly  presented,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration 
as  one  solution  of  the  very  serious  question  whether  any  judicial 
tribimal  exists,  with  authority  higher  than  that  of  Congress  itself, 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
the  philosophy  or  wisdom  of  looking  to  Congress  in  a  judical  ca- 
pacity to  revise  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  a  legislative  ca- 
pacity— ^in  other  words,  of  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober.  We  can  more  readily  concur  with  Judge  Farrar's  remarks 
upon  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  which  he  regards  as 
"  terminating  in  a  failure  of  justice,"  and  respecting  which  he 
justly  says. 

"  The  small  minori^  of  both  houses  who  refused  to  execute  the  law  because 
they  did  not  like  it,  and  the  still  smaller  portion  of  the  Senate  who  failed  to  exe- 
cute it,  though  they  did  like  it,  and  voted  for  it,  have  both  failed  to  command  the 
approbation  of  the  country  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted,  or  to  enable  the  people  to  feel  the  safety  and  expediency  of  allowing  the 
execution  of  the  law,  while  remaining  in  force,  to  depend  on  any  opinion  that  may 
be  formed  of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  its  enactment"  (p.  544).     . 

But  does  not  this  "  failure  of  justice  in  the  High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment," and  the  causes  of  it,  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  upon 
the  reliability  of  this  tribunal  as  a  means  of  determining  judicially 
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and  finally  controverted  questions  of  constitutional  construction  ? 
We  ^re  inclined  to  think  that  other  cases  might  be  found  in  our 
history  where  the  judgment  of  Congress  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions ''  failed  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  country,  for  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted.'' 

Pkof.  Hadley's  Essays.* — The  promptness  with  which  the 
public  have  been  presented  with  this  beautiful  volume  of  selec- 
tions irom  the  philological  and  critical  contributions  which  were 
made  by  the  late  Prof.  James  Hadley  to  the  various  Magazines  and 
Reviews  of  the  country,  is  quite  noteworthy.  It  has  been  edited 
by  his  friend,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  who  says,  in  the  preface :  "  In 
extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  in  retentiveness  and  readiness 
of  memory,  in  penetration  and  justness  of  judgment,  I  have  never 
met  his  equaL  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  most  fully,  America's  best  and  sound- 
est philologist,  and  his  death,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  activity 
of  his  powers,  is  a  national  calamity,  a  calamity  to  the  world  of 
scholars.  Especially  painful  and  irreparable  to  me  has  been  the 
loss  of  a  fellow  student  to  whom  I  have  for  twenty-three  years 
looked  up  to  as  a  teacher,  colleague,  and  friend,  whose  counsel  and 
sympathy  I  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
whose  character  had  been  to  me  a  model  of  human  excellence ;  and 
I  have  found  it  a  sad  pleasure  to  assist  his  family  in  arranging  and 
publishing  this  memorial  of  his  high  and  varied  scholarship." 

The  "Spiritual"  DKLusioN.f — ^We  have  come  to  this  work 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  author,  not  having  seen  the 
earlier  volume  named  on  the  title  page,  and  without  high  expecta- 
tions, since  the  subject  has  been  so  often  unsatisfactorily  handled 
whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  we  are  favorably  im- 
pressed with  its  merit  and  utility.  It  is  written  with  care  and 
candor,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  system  (if 
such  it  may  be  called)  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the  author  ac. 
knowledges  himself  to  have  been  formerly  a  believer  in  the  reality 

*  Eaaaya,  FhUologicai  and  CriUccU,  selectedfivm  the  papers  of  James  ffadley,  LLJ), 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Ck>Uege.  New  York:  Holt  ft  Williama.  1873.  8to, 
pp.  424. 

f  The''  Spiritual^'  Dduaion;  its  Methods,  Teachings,  and  Effects.  The  Phikn- 
ophj  and  Phenomena  critically  examined.  By  Dtxb  D.  Lux,  aothor  of  "the 
Early  Social  Life  of  Man."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  ft  Co.  1873.  12mo, 
pp.  252. 
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of  intprcourse  with  departed  spirits  through  the  means  employed 
by  the  spiritualists  of  our  day,  and  writes  in  the  hope  ''  that  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  out  of  this  treacher- 
ous quicksand  to  healthful  moral  action  may  be  of  service  to  many 
not  as  yet  lost  to  all  appeals  to  reason  and  common  sense.'^  The 
words  *'  spiritualism  "  and  "  spiritual  "  having  been  before  other- 
wise and  more  reputably  appropriated,  in  common  with  other  re- 
cent opponents  of  the  doctrine,  he  uses  in  their  place  '^  spiritism  " 
and  "  spirital,"  which,  however  justifiable  the  purpose,  have  some 
savor  of  barbarism,  though  they  may  be  not  therefore  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  thing.  The  matter  is  distributed  under  the  heads 
of  " the  Philosophy "  and  "the  Phenomena;"  the  first  in  succes- 
sive chapters,  treating  of  "Modern  Spiritism"  as  unscientific  in 
its  methods,  "  unphilosophical  in  its  teachings,"  and  "  unnatural  in 
its  effects ;"  the  second,  of  "  mental  exaltation,"  "  obsession  "  (the 
new  coinage  of  "spiritists"),  "unconscious  action  of  the  brain," 
"what  phenomena  occur?"  and  "physical  manifestations."  The 
distinction,  and,  as  we  think,  the  merit  and  effectiveness  of  his 
work,  lie  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  "  wholesale"  denial  nor  ignoring 
of  the  marvels  alleged  under  the  name  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
nor  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  explain  them  all ;  for  while  some  are 
referable  to  trickery  and  others  admit  of  a  scientific  solution 
properly  so  called,  still  others  (and  not  a  few)  are  too  well  attested 
to  be  questioned,  and  remain  marvels,  that  is,  are  not  yet  reducible 
under  known  natural  laws;  but  these  again  are  claimed  to  be 
not  new  in  kind,  but  rather  classed  with  phenomena  before  noted 
by  Abercrombie  and  other  writers.  The  phenomena  of  somnam- 
bulism and  clairvoyance,  the  preternatural  exaltation  of  memory, 
imagination  and  other  faculties,  the  power  of  one  mind  over  an- 
other without  known  means  of  communication,  the  knowledge 
as  by  vision  of  events  distant  or  future,  as  in  the  Scotch  "  second 
sight,"  these  things  and  the  like,  a&  far  as  they  are  attested,  are 
not  the  property  of  the  "  spiritists,"  but  belong  as  well  to  other 
observers  and  other  times,  nor  do  they  warrant  the  doctrine  now 
so  confidently  vaunted,  the  action  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
minds  of  the  living.  It  is  this  inference  that  the  author  denies, 
and  he  argues  well  that  the  inexplicableness  of  a  fact  is  not  alone 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  referring  it  to  disembodied  spirits  as  a  cause. 
Such  an  explanation  must  show  a  reasonableness  for  itself  besides 
the  absence  of  any  other.  Such  is  Mr.  Lum's  position,  and  we 
have  long  felt  it  to  be  the  strongest  against  the  assumptions  of 
the  "  spiritists."    In  what  he  modestly  calls  "  Hints  toward  a  so- 
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lution,"  concluding  the  last  chapter  on  **  Physical  Manifestations," 
be  says :  ''  I  have  not  sought  to  advocate  any  specific  theory  with 
which  all  the  phenomena  will  be  found  to  accord ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  psychological  facts  underlying  the  spiritual  philosophy 
are  various  in  their  causes,  and,  while  some  may  be  classified  as 
instances  of  mental  exaltation  or  unconoious  activity  of  the  mind, 
others  are  explicable  on  the  ground  of  mental  sympathy,  or  seem 
to  be  the  result  oftentimes  of  a  force  proceeding  from  the  nervous 
system  of  one  or  more  individuals,  and  operating  in  a  manner  as 
yet  not  clearly  defined.  To  give  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  not  concerned  in  any  of  these  various  phe- 
nomena has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  pages."  Even  so  far 
as  he  here  indicates  and  elsewhere  attempts  explanations,  they 
seem  to  us  often  scarcely  more  than  a  classification,  with  the  al- 
leged "  spirital "  phenomena,  of  other  phenomena  in  themselves 
not  less  marvelous ;  and  when  he  cites  accounts  of  the  breaking 
of  mirrors  and  crockery  in  the  presence  of  a  maid-servant  who  yet 
does  not  touch  them,  the  suggestion  of  electricity  as  a  power  with 
which  she  is  unconsciously  charged  to  so  wonderful  a  degree,  and 
which  thus  acts  so  wonderfully,  is  hardly  less  improbable  than  the 
conclusions  of  the  spiritists.  In  the  main,  however,  he  reasons  so- 
berly, and  we  commend  his  method  of  counteracting  the  "  spirit- 
ism "  of  the  times  to  those  persons  who  have  no  better  argument 
against  it  than  a  sweeping  denial  of  all  the  phenomena  it  alleges 
as  a  mass  of  imposture  or  delusion.  We  protest  the  more  strenu- 
ously against  such  denials  of  whatever  is  inexplicable  now,  be- 
cause such  opponents,  even  when  arguing  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity, unconciously  use  weapons  that  might  be  as  well  turned 
against  the  "  signs  and  wonders  "  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
distinctive  religious  bearings  of  the  subject  the  author  does  not 
treat  of  further  than  to  avow  his  belief  in  immortality.  Yet  thin 
is  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  aspects.  His  style  is 
generally  unexceptionable,  but  he  has  not  kept  clear  of  the  Amer- 
icanism, "  our  midst "  (p.  20). 

Modern  Magic* — The  extent  and  complexion  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  book  may  be  learned  fi*om  the  titles  of  the  ten 
chapters : — Witchcraft,  Black  and  White  Magic,  Dreams,  Visions, 
Ghosts,  Divination,  Possession,  Magnetism,  Miraculous  Cures,  and 
MagnetisuL     Under  these  heads  (which  seem  to  us  not  always 

*  Modem  Magic  By  M.  Sohsle  Ds  YbKb.  New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1873.    pp.466. 
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sufficiently  distinct)  are  grouped  very  readable  accounts  of 
examples  of  the  marvelous  phenomena  reported  from  various 
countries  and  times,  extending  to  our  day,  authorities  being  given, 
and  discrimination  used  in  classifying  the  facts  alleged  and  estimat- 
ing the  evidence  afforded.  The  writer  takes  middle  ground  between 
those  who  accept  all  marvels  bearing  these  names,  and  others  who 
reject  them,  alike  for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  are 
marvek.  From  the  multitude  of  cases  offered  he  aims  to  adduce 
only  facts  well  attested,  sifting  the  few  grains  of  truth  from  the 
chaff  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  such  as  cannot  be  explained 
he  yet  not  the  less  admits  to  be  facts,  referring  them  to  forces  as 
yet  unknown  and  awaiting  further  investigation.  These  real  yet 
mysterious  phenomena  he  ascribes  to  occult  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities in  the  nature  of  man  (and  we  suppose  he  must  include  as 
well  other  departments  of  nature,  though  he  does  not  so  express 
himself),  whose  operations  transcend  what  are  understood  to  be 
natural  limitations,  and  are  by  him  designated  as  magic.  In  his 
use,  therefore,  this  word  has  a  better  and  more  restricted  sense, 
instead  of  denoting  either  secret  arts  or  penetration  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  or  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world.  Some 
men,  he  conceives,  have  been,  and  still  are,  more  largely  endowed 
with  such  powers  than  others,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  as  is  shown  by  well  attested  facts.  To  this  extent  he 
finds  a  foundation  for  the  common  beliefs  of  mankind,  not  only  of 
the  ignorant  masses  but  of  more  enlightened  minds,  however 
mixed  with  error  and  superstition.  In  this  view  he  makes  much 
account  of  mysterious  phenomena,  under  the  heads  above  named, 
too  well  proved  to  be  denied  or  ignored,  occurring  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  entering  more  or  less  into  all  religions,  and  recognized 
and  in  a  manner  sanctioned  as  realities  in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  the 
preface  he  says :  '*  The  aim  of  this  little  work  is,  therefore,  lim- 
ited to  the  gathering  of  such  flEUsts  and  phenomena  as  may  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  magic  powers  with  which 
man  is  undoubtedly  endowed.  Its  end  will  be  attained  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  that  he  actually  does  possess  powers  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  but  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  space  and  time,  and  which  yet  make  themselves 
known,  partly  by  appeals  to  the  ordinary  senses,  and  partly  by 
peculiar  phenomena,  the  result  of  their  activity.'' 

He  places  himself  squarely  in  opposition  to  materialism  when 
he  adds,  in  the  same  connection :  "  These  higher  powers,  operat- 

VOL.  XXXIL  61 
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ing  exclusively  through  the  Bpirit  of  man,  are  part  of  his  nature, 
which  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Deity,  since  he  was 
created  by  God  ^  in  his  own  image,'  and  the  Lord  ^  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  «mi/."' 
AHer  further  combating  the  materialistic  view,  he  says :  "-  The 
nature  of  this  union  [of  soul  and  body]  is  as  yet  unfathomed,  hot 
precisely  because  it  is  such  a  mystery  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  is  altogether  indissoluble  during  life;  or  that  it  ceases 
entirely  at  the  moment  of  death.  There  is,  on  the  c<MitTary,  OTe^ 
whelming  evidence  that  the  soul  may  at  times  act  independently 
of  the  body,  and  the  forces  developed  on  such  occasions  we  ha?e, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  on  account  of  the  special 
fitness  of  the  term,  preferred  to  call  magic  powers.** 

While  in  the  preface  he  says,  ^^  there  is  nothing  known  to  us 
which  would  absolutely  forbid  the  idea  that  these  living  souls 
[departed]  continue  to  maintain  some  kind  of  intercourse  with 
the  souls  of  men  on  earth,*'  ^  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
soul  in  man  should  not  be  able,  by  its  higher  powers,  to  perceive 
and  consort  with  souls  detached  from  mortal  bodies,**  yet  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Black  and  White  Magic,**  where  he  treats  of 
modem  spiritualism,  he  utterly  denies  the  intercourse  claimed  by- 
its  advocates  with  departed  spints,  maintaining  that  the  '^com- 
munications"  reported  bear  marks  of  another  origin  in  the  mindft 
of  the  living.  Admitting  many  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
alleged,  and  conceding  some  of  them  to  be  as  yet  inexplicable,  he 
finds  in  them  no  proof  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits.  On 
this  subject  he  takes  the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Lum  in  his  work, 
already  noticed  in  onr  pages,  on  **  the  Spiritual  Delusion,"  And 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  stronger  position  than  either  the  indiscrimi- 
nate denial  of  all  the  attending  wonders,  or  the  reference  of  them 
all  to  imposture.  Our  respect  for  Benjamin  Franklin  may  alone 
convince  us  that  remarks  purporting  to  come  from  him,  even  if 
we  cannot  tell  whose  they  may  be,  are  none  of  his. 

Among  the  mysterious  powers  Mr.  De  Vere  believes  to  have 
been  proved  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  reported  under  the 
head  of  clairvoyance,  particularly  that  of  seeing  and  hearing 
otherwise  than  through  the  eye  and  ear,  inspecting  the  interior 
condition  of  the  body,  and  hence  even  rightly  prescribing  reme- 
dies for  disease,  knowing  distant  events  without  natural  means  of 
communication,  and  foreseeing  things  future  with  more  or  less 
distinctness.      He  concedes  also  in   some  persons  a  marvelous 
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will-power  over  others,  controling,  even  without  any  external  aids 
or  Higns,  their  acts,  words,  or  thoughts,  and  even  making  several 
persons,  collected  as  witnesses,  think  they  see  such  remarkable 
phenomena  as  are  chosen,  which  yet  are  without  objective  reality. 
The  account  he  would  give  in  this  last  way  of  some  strange  sights 
and  sounds  seems  to  us,  at  least,  as  incredible  as  to  suppose  the 
objects  real  and  produced  by  invisible  personal  agents,  just  as 
those  who  would  explain  the  Christian  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  loaves  by  supposing  the  multitude  to  imagine  their  hunger 
satisfied,  are  properly  answered  that  their  supposition  involves,  at 
least,  no  less  a  miracle.  He  believes  that  some  persons  are  so 
endowed  that  they  can  diminish  their  specific  gravity  so  as  to 
hold  their  bodies  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  author  finds  the  exercise  of 
these  magic  powers  always  associated  with  a  trance-state,  and 
also  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  diseases,  particularly 
with  epilepsy  and  catalepsy.  The  facts  reported  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  warrant  so  general  a  conclusion.  We  are  not  aware  that 
what  the  Scotch  call  ^'  the  second  sight"  is  confined  to  diseased 
persons.  Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  the  "signs  and  wonders" 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  which  the  author  considers  as  partak- 
ing of  this  character,  while  he  also  traces  them  to  a  higher  source, 
were  ever  attended  with  any  physical  disorder  in  the  performer, 
nor  even  that  the  prophets  always  went  through  any  introduction 
or  preparation  at  all  resembling  a  trance. 

The  thoughtful  interest  felt  in  the  phenomena  here  treated  of 
turns  largely  on  supposed  relations  to  Bible  miracles.  As  we 
have  said,  he  distinguishes  these  last  from  the  former,  as  of  a 
higher  origin,  yet  not  as  wholly  foreign.  He  would  not  confine 
proper  miracles  "  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,"  nor  "  to  the  first 
three  centuries  after  Christ,"  but  finds  them  to  some  extent  in 
**  the  time  of  the  lieformation,"  and  the  first  years  of  the  Jesuits 
(p.  43).  In  this  connection  he  says :  "  Magnetic  and  miraculous 
cures  differ  not  in  their  nature  but  only  in  their  first  cause,  pre- 
cisely as  the  trance  of  somnambulists  is  identical  with  the  trance 
of  religious  enthusiasts.  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  faith 
which  performs  the  cure ;  if  it  is  purely  human,  the  effect  will 
be  only  partial,  and  in  most  cases  ephemeral ;  if  divine  faith  and 
the  highest  powers  codperate,  as  in  genuine  miracles,  the  effect  is 
instantaneous  and  permanent."  To  this  effect  he  contrasts  "  the 
man  who  at  the  Lord's  bidding  ^  took  up  his  bed  and  walked,'  " 
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with  "  the  countless  cripples  who  have  thrown  aside  their  cratches 
at  the  graves  of  saints  only  to  resume  them  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward when,  with  the  excitement,  the  newly*acqaired  power  also 
disappeared.^'  In  speaking  of  ^'  the  prophets  of  IsraeP'  (p.  322), 
he  says,  **  In  their  case,  however,  divination  was  so  clearly  the 
result  of  divine  inspiration  that  their  prophecies  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  magic  phenomena" — ^which  seems  to  be  but  a  fal- 
tering denial  of  some  apprehended  inference ;  but  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '^The  ground  which  they  have  in  conmion  with  merely 
human  forebodings  and  divinings,  is  the  state  of  trance  in  which 
alone  prophets  seem  to  have  foretold  the  future,  whether  we  be^ 
lieve  this  ecstatic  condition  to  have  been  caused  by  music,  long- 
protracted  prayer,  or  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — ^tbe 
trance  being  here  unwarrantably  assumed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
have  always  attended  the  prophetic  utterances.  The  author's  ref- 
erences to  *^  Holy  Writ"  (as  his  phrase  is)  are  sober  and  fiiendly. 
While  as  to  many  marvelous  phenomena  he  may  seem  to  lean 
toward  credulity,  yet  in  the  chapter  on  "  Possession"  he  adopts, 
with  Farmer  and  others,  the  more  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  of  demoniacal  agency,  which 
he  regards  as  a  form  of  insanity  exhibited  also  in  later  times,  and 
so  described  in  accommodation  to  prevailing  belief.  Indeed,  we 
are  left  to  infer  from  this  and  other  places  that  while  he  admits 
that  disembodied  human  spirits  may  have  to  do  with  this  worid, 
he  does  not  hold  the  existence  of  a  personal  agent  known  as  the 
devil,  nor  of  evil  spirits  known  as  demons.  And  in  the  preface 
he  suggests,  though  only  as  ''  mere  speculation,"  that  all  human 
spirits  may  advance  sooner  or  later  to  purification  and  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  he  accords  ^Hhe  utmost  consideration  and  respect" 
to  the  *'  many  theologians"  who  hold  this  life  to  be  ^^  the  only 
time  of  probation"  followed  by  the  judgment,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  question  on  grounds  of  either  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture. We  acknowledge  our  curiosity  somewhat  awakened  as  to 
how  far  his  doctrinal  belief  may  go  in  some  directions,  whether 
of  agreement  or  divergence,  if  compared  with  received  opinions. 
Among  the  more  interesting  and  certainly  remarkable  narra- 
tives in  this  volume  will  be  found  that  of  Mdle.  Hypolyte  Clairon 
(pp.  176-183)  and  those  cited  from  the  devout  German  Zschokke 
(pp.  294-297).  The  author  has  properly  availed  himself  of  some 
accounts  already  familiar  to  students  in  this  department,  but  has 
culled  many  others  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  brought 
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together  from  yarious  sources  as  mnch  as  his  limits  would  permit 
of  matter  marvelous  and  suggestive  enough,  at  least,  to  deserve 
consideration. 

If  any  readers  think  we  have  bestowed  on  this  work,  and  Mr. 
Lum^s,  more  attention  than  their  subjects  merit,  certainly  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  ^*  spiritism^'  of  our  time,  nor  of  the  gap- 
ing curiosity  which  it  appeals  to  so  successfully.  On  the  contrary, 
we  again  express  our  conviction  that  the  position  taken  by  these 
writers,  against  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  in  the  supposed 
communications  from  the  other  world,  is  so  much  the  more  effec- 
tive by  reason  of  the  concessions  made  as  to  the  accompanying 
phenomena.  Spiritism  is  not  to  be  refuted  by  disputing  all  its 
many  marvels,  but  rather  by  leaving  some  of  them  inexplicable. 
We  have  another  motive.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  the  world 
as  outgrowing  all  old  mysteries  and  their  corresponding  beliefs,  and 
this  century  as  too  enlightened  to  tolerate  what  cannot  be  under- 
stood, and  science  as  supplanting  faith  and  awe.  No  boast  can 
be  more  utterly  mistaken.  These  days  we  live  in  are  the  era  of 
spiritism,  Mormonism,  revived  pilgrimages  in  France,  and  papal 
infallibility  keeping  pace  with  Romanism.  They  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  permitted  to  show,  what  such  a  book  as  this  confirms, 
that  the  human  mind  both  craves  and  needs  something  more  than 
what  is  called  nature ;  that  such  have  been  and  still  are  the  faiths 
of  mankind ;  that  they  will  have  the  supematuralism  of  the  Bible, 
or  some  superstition  in  its  place ;  that  most  of  those  who  discard 
the  Christian  miracles  will  sooner  or  later  take  up  miserable 
marvels  for  substitutes.  Another  thought:  we  would  like  to  direct 
candid  attention  anew  toward  the  doctrine  of  diabolism  as  it  lies 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  so  much  of  it  as  is  now  held  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians.  Let  it  be  noted  that  this  last  form  of  the  doc- 
trine, however  disfigured  by  superstition  among  the  masses,  does 
in  fact  serve  them  as  a  shield  against  later  cruder  superstitions. 

Walks  in  Florence.* — In  old  times,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  different  countries— even  those  who  lived  side  by  side — 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  their  neighbors.  In  our  own 
country,  too,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  were  so  limited ;  so  few  of  our 
countrymen  traveled  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  land,  so 

Walks  in  Florence,  By  Busam  and  Joanna  Hobnib.  With  Uluatrations.  Two 
vols.  12mo,  pp.  463.    New  York :  Qeorge  RouUedge  k  Sons. 
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litUe  reference  was  ever  made  in  general  conversation  to  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  oar  own  country,  that  it  was  compara- 
tively an  easy  thing  for  a  person  to  move  in  very  cultivated  soci- 
ety without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  which  he  possessed  about  foreign  nations.  But  all  this 
has  been  completely  changed.  So  many  of  our  countrymen  have 
traveled  and  are  traveling  in  Europe,  that  the  conversation  of 
ordinary  society  renders  it  almost  essential  for  one's  own  comfort 
to  have  at  command  some  pretty  definite  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  other  countries,  and  even  some  knowledge  about  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  various  foreign  cities,  about  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  galleries  of  art  which  they  contain.  The  book 
before  us  is  intended  to  give  just  this  information  about  the  city 
of  Florence,  its  churches,  its  art  collections,  its  monuments  of 
various  kinds,  which  every  one  ought  to  know.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  is  equally  of  value  to  those  who  have 
been  in  Italy  as  to  those  who  have  yet  that  pleasure  in  prospect. 

EsTBS  AND  Laubiat's  Ualf-Houb  Rbcbbations*  contain  a 
characteristic  exposition  of  the  relation  of  Yeast  to  Protoplasm 
and  the  Germ  Theory,  by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  a  somewhat  novel 
theory  of  the  relations  of  matter  and  force,  by  Prof.  Tice,  of  St 
Louis.  Both  of  these  essays  are  worthy  to  be  read  and  are  fitted 
to  stimulate  thought 

*  Half-Bow  SeoreaHone  m  Foptdar  Science;  Dana  Betes,  Editor.  No.  8.  On 
Yeast  Protoplasm  and  the  Genn  Theory.  By  Thomas  H.  Huzlbt,  F.R.S.  Tbe 
Relations  between  Katter  and  Force.  By  Prol  Jomr  H.  Tioa,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Boston:  Bstee  & Lauriat 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Bverlastiiig  Pmuahment  attended  with  everlastmg  decay.  A  Disooune  by  a 
Gongregational  Pastor.    Ohicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  1873.    24mo,  pp.  47. 

Short  Sermons  on  consecration  and  kindred  themes,  for  the  closet,  the  flre-slde, 
and  the  lecture  room.  By  Bev.  A.  0.  Oeorge,  D.D.  New  York,  1873.  Nelson  k 
Philips.     12mo,  pp.  306. 

What  does  it  matter.  A  few  words  about  religion  and  sdenoe  to  a  sdentiflo 
sceptic.    By  a  friend.    New  York ;  Thomas  Whittaker.    24mo,  pp.  23. 

A  Scriptural  yiew  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  By  B.  Bichardson.  Gin- 
oinnati:  Bosworth,  Chase  k  Hall,  1873.     12mo,  pp.  324. 

Memento  of  Bev.  Bdward  Payson,  D.D.,  embracing  a  sketch  of  his  life  snd 
character,  and  selections  from  his  works.  By  Bev.  E.  L.  Janes.  New  York : 
Nelson  k  Philips,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  361. 

American  Pioneers  and  Patriots ;  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Qy  John  S.  C.  Abbott    Illustrated.    Dodd  k  Mead.    12mo,  pp.  362. 

Hester  Morley's  Promise.  By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  Bede's  Charity.  New 
York :  Dodd  k  Mead.     12mo,  pp.  626. 

A  Good  Match.  By  Amelia  Perrier.  Author  of  "  Mea  Culpa."  New  York : 
J.  B.  Ford  k  Co.,  1873.     12mo,  pp.  376. 

Bed-time  stories.  By  Louis  Chandler  Moulton,  with  illustrations.  Boston: 
Boberts  Brothers,  1873.     12mo,  pp.  239. 

Brave  Hearts.  An  American  Novel.  By  Robertson  Gray.  Illustrated  by 
Darley,  Beard,  Stephens,  k  Kendrick.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  k  Co.  12mo, 
pp.  284. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle.  An  American  NoveL  By  J.  G.  Holland,  with  illustra- 
tions.   New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Co.    12mo,  pp.  401. 

The  Fair  God;  or  the  last  of  the  'Tzins.  A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
By  Lew  Wallace.    Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  k  Co.,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  586. 

What  the  Swallow  Sang.  A  Novel  by  Friedrick  Spielhagen.  Translated  from 
the  German.    New  York,  1873.    Holt  k  Williams.     16mo,  pp.  306. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.D.  A.  a  Barnes  k 
Co.,  1873.     12mo,  pp.  301. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  applications.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  with 
colored  plate  and  illustrations.    London:  Macmillan  k  Co.,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  117. 

Proportional  Representation.    By  S.  Dana  Horton.    1873.    8vo,  pp.  36. 

The  Railroad  Question.  State  ownership  no  remedy  for  existing  evils.  A 
Reply  to  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Frauds  Adams,  Jr.,  before  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  Railroads  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  By  Richard  S.  Spof- 
ford.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    8vo,  pp.  60. 

A  Latin  Gradual  to  accompany  the  Author's  Latin  Grammar.  By  G.  K.  Bar- 
tholomew.   Wilson,  Hinckle  k  Co.    New  York.     I2mo,  pp.  150. 

Alumni  Becord  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  Originally  com* 
pleted  by  Orange  Judd,  1869.  Revised  by  C.  T.  Winchester,  Wm.  North  Rice, 
and  G.  Brown  Goode,  1873.    Boston:  Rand,  Aveiy  k  Co.,  1873.    8vo,  pp.  308. 
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